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THE  WEATHER  AND  DISEASE  SITUATION  IN  MASSACHUSETTS  FOR  1941 


0 .  C .  Boyd 

Weather  Conditions  Unusual 

Contrasted  with  the  abnormally  cold,  wet,  late  spring  of  last 
year,  the  1941  growing  season  opened  unusually  early,  warm  and  dry. 

Both  March  and  April  were  far  below  normal  in  rainfall  (Table  1) ,  and 
the  mean  daily  temperature  for  April  was  5.3*  F  above  normal.  Of  the 
36  stations  that  reported  daily  temperatures  for  April  to  the  Boston 
Office  of  the  U.  S.  Weather  Bureau,  11  reported  ’’highest  temperature" 
of  90°  F,  or  higher,  the  highest  one  being  93**  It  was  one  of  the 
warmest,  driest  Aprils  on  record.  Frost  in  the  ground  was  shallow  in 
most  places  and  came  out  early.  Fruit  trees  came  into  blossom  from  10  to 
14  days  earlier  than  normal. 


Table  1.  -  Rainfall  and  Temperature  Records  for  March  to  October  in 

Massachusetts,  19-41. 


Precipitation  (inches? 


Daily  Temperature  ( *F ) 


Month 

Mean 

Departure 
from  Normal 

i 

Mean 

Departure 
from  Normal 

March 

2.37 

-1.55 

31.0 

-3.9 

April 

1.37 

-2.21 

50.5 

+5.3 

May 

2.69 

-0.59 

58:1 

+1.6 

June 

3.98 

+0.48 

66,4 

+1.3 

July 

4.30 

+0.80 

70.6 

+0.3 

August 

3.03 

-0.67 

67.9 

-0.6 

September 

1.11 

-2.75 

63.5 

+1.5 

October 

2.28 

-1.21 

53.1 

+1.6 

Total 

21.13 

-7.70 

+7.1 

May,  although  with  only  about  0.6  inch  deficit  in  rainfall  (Table 
1),  was  in  effecjb  a  warm,  dry  month,  following  the  tremendous  shortage 
of  rain  during  the  March -April  period.  In  fact,  all  but  11  of  the  62 
weather  stations  reported  deficits  in  rainfall  for  that  month.  In  Table 
2,  where  the  precipitation  records  are  grouped  according  to  counties, 
it  is  seen  that  only  in  Essex  County  was  the  rainfall  above  normal  for 
that  month.  In  the  others,  the  deficits  ranged  from  7.5  percent  to  45.5 
percent  of  normal  for  those  areas.  The  mean  temperature  for  the  State 
during  May  was  1.6°  F  above  normal. 

The  weather  during  June  was  peculiar.  The  mean  daily  temperature 
for  the  36  reporting  stations  was  1.6®F  above  normal  for  that  month.  In 
some  sections  of  the  State,  the  latter  part  of  the  month  was  unusually 
hot.  For  example,  in  Amherst,  with  the  exception  of  3  days,  the  maximum 
daily  temperatures  for  the  period  of  June  19  to  July  2  ranged  from  88° 
to  94°F,  with  8  of  the  days  being  above  90°.  Another  unusual  feature  was 
the  high,  continuous  wind  that  lasted  from  June  8  to  11.  It  caused  severe 
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damage  to  newly  set  tobacco  fields  and  to  cucumbers  and  other  tender 
plants  in  gardens  and  fields.  Such  wind  and  dust  storms  usually  occur 
during  April  or  the  early  part  of  May. 

The  rainfall  for  June  was  unevenly  distributed  over  the  State.  In 
those  areas  where  the  spring  drought  extended  through  June,  the  shortage 
of  soil  moisture  was  keenly  felt  by  most  garden  and  field  crops.  As  seen 
in  Table  2,  Berkshire  County  was  only  slightly  below  normal  in  precipita¬ 
tion,  but  Essex  County’s  rainfall  was  scarcely  60  percent  of  normal,  while - 
rainfall  was  above  normal  for  all  other  county-areas.  In  fact,  Barnstable 
and  Bristol  Counties  received  increases  of  over  95  percent  and  62  percent 
respectively,-  above  their  normals.  .  ' 

July  likewise  was  slightly  above  normal  in  both  rainfall  and  mean 
temperature  for  the .State  as  .a  whole  (Table  1).  Only  one  county,  Middle¬ 
sex,  ■  experienced  a  deficit  for  that  month  (Table  2).  Seven  of  its  8 
stations  reported  deficits,  the  total  shortage  for.  the  8  stations  being 
29  percent  of  the  normal  precipitation.  Hampden  County  received  the  great¬ 
est  increase  in  rainfall  above  its  normal,  namely,  17.2  percent. 

August  rated  about  as  far  below  as  July  was  above  normal  in  rain¬ 
fall  (Table  1).  Each  station  in  Bristol,  Essex,  Franklin,  Middlesex,  and 
Plymouth  Counties  recorded  .a  deficit  for  the  month.  Three  of  the  stations 
in  Hampshire  County  reported  excesses,  but  the  deficit  for  the  fourth  sta¬ 
tion  (Amherst)  was  great  enough  to  more  than  offset  the  increases  in  the 
other  three.  Essex  and  Franklin  Counties  experienced  the  greatest  deficits 
in  rainfall,  namely,  47.1  percent  and  43.3  percent  respectively  (Table  2). 

Both  September  and  October  were  deficient  in  rainfall  for  the  State 
as  a  whole,  and  their  mean  temperatures  were  above  normal  (Table  1). 

All  in  all,  it  was  an  early,  warm,  dry  season.  The  mean  temperature 
for  each  month  from  April  to  October,  except  August,  was  above  normal 
(Table  1),  -and  during  the  same  period  the  rainfall  was  below  normal  for 
each  month  except  June  and  July  when  it  was  only  very  slightly  above 
normal.  The  mean  deficit  for  the  State  in  precipitation  for  the  period 
of  March  to  October  was  7«7  inches,  while  the  departure  from  the  normal 
mean  temperature  for  the  same  period  was  +7.1°F. 


Table  2.  -  Rainfall  by  Counties  for  April  to  August,  1941. 


Countie-s 

Stations 

Rainfall 

Departure  from  Normal 

and. Months 

(+) 

Reporting 

(*) 

(Inches ) 

Inches 

Percent 

Barnstable 

April 

3 

10.23 

-  0.83 

-  7.5 

May 

■  3 

5.59 

-  4.66 

-45.5 

June 

3 

19.11 

+  9.34 

+95.6 

July 

•  3 

11.27 

+  1.68 

+17.5 

August 

3 

.  13.32 

+  2.88 

+27.6 

Total 

- 

59.52 

•  +  8.41 

+16.4  • 
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Table  2.  (continued)  -  Rainfall  by  Counties  for  April  to  August,  1941 


Counties 

Stations 

Rainfall 

Departure  from  Normal 

and  Months 
...  (+> 

Reporting 
. (*)  . 

(Inches) 

Inches 

Pei' cent 

• 

• 

Berkshire 

April  , 

8 

5.68 

-20.67 

-78.4 

May 

7 

20.36 

-  4.03  * 

-16. 6 

June 

6 

23.58 

-  0.26 

-  1.0 

July 

8 

42:.  11 

+  7.10 

+20.2 

August 

5 

18.29 

-  3.58 

-16.3 

Total 

mm 

110.02 

-21.49 

—lb  •  4 

Bristol 

April 

4 

7.99 

-  8.10 

-50.6 

May 

4 

8.24 

-  5.28 

-39.0 

June 

4 

20.78 

+  7.97 

+62.2 

July 

4 

18.61 

+  4.17 

+28.8 

August 

4 

11.44 

-  4.65 

-28.8 

Total 

- 

67.06 

-  5.69 

-  7.8 

Essex 

April 

5 

7.37 

-12.32 

-62.5 

May 

6 

18.55 

♦  0.49 

+  2.9  ' 

June 

6 

12.48 

-  3.71 

-41.1 

July 

5 

19.10 

+  2.44 

+14.6 

August 

6 

10.95 

-  9.76 

-47.1 

Total 

- 

68.45 

-27.86 

-23.9 

Franklin 

April 

4 

3.49 

-10.59- 

-75.2 . 

May 

4 

8.95 

-  5.00 

-33.4 

June 

3 

12.39. 

.  r\  /  / 

+  <L  ,00 

+26.0 

July 

4 

17.07 

+  2.55 

+17.5 

August 

4 

8.65 

-  6.62 

-43.3 

Total 

51 . 05 

-17.00 

-24. 9 

Hampden 

April 

4 

3.10 

-11.64 

-79.0 

May 

4 

11.15 

-  3.10 

-21.7 

June 

-  3.  .  ' 

13.53 

+  2.72 

+25.1 

July 

4 

22.59 

+  7.25 

+47.2 

August 

4 

12.95 

-  3.98 

-23.5 

Total 

63.32 

-  8.75 

-12.1 

Hampshire 

April 

4 

2.87 

-11.45 

-80.0 

May 

5 

17.90 

-  1.46 

-  7.5 

June 

4 

20.03 

+  3.59 

+21.3 

July 

4 

21.91 

+  4.91 

+28.8 

August 

4 

15.96 

-  0.75 

-  4.5 

Total  : 

- 

79.67 

-  5.16 

-  6.0 
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Table  2.  (continued)  -  Rainfall  by  Counties  for  April  to  August,  1941 


Counties 

Stations 

Rainfall 

Departure 

from  Normal 

and  Months 

(  +  ) 

Reporting 

-(*) 

(Inches ) 

Inches 

Percent 

Middlesex 

April 

8 

9.85 

-20.97 

-68.0 

May 

8 

18. 8  A 

-  6.19 

-24.7 

June 

8 

25.64 

-  2.89 

-10.1 

July 

8 

24.13 

-  4.04 

-14.3 

August 

8 

22.20 

-  7-  24 

-24.5 

Total 

- 

100.71 

-41,33 

-29,0 

Plymouth 

April 

5 

12.85 

-  6.72 

-34.3 

May 

5 

15.16 

-  0,C4 

-  2.5 

June 

5 

'24.57 

+  3,,  06  . 

+18.8 

July 

5 

20.33 

+  2.61 

+14.3 

August 

5 

12.53  . 

-  6.17 

-33.0 

Total 

- 

85.9'+ 

-  2  ..26 

-  2.5 

Worcester 

April 

16 

15.77 

-43.55 

-72.9 

May 

16 

44.14 

-  6.96 

-13.6 

June 

15 

48.34 

-  3.92 

-  9.2 

July 

17 

72.21 

+  6.09 

+  9.1 

August 

16 

52.64 

-11.86 

-18.3 

Total 

— 

233.10 

-60 . 20 

-20.5 

(  +  ) 
(*) 


Only  those  counties  with  3  or*  more  stations  reporting, 


Reporting  stations: 
Barnstable  Co. 
Berkshire  Co.: 

Bristol  Co.: 

Essex  Co. : 


Hatchville,  Hyannis,  Provincetown. 

Peru,  Pittsfield,  So.  Egremont ,  Stockbridge, 
West  Otis,  Williams  town. 

Fall  River,  Mansfield,  New  Bedford,  Taunton. 
Gloucester,  Haverhill,  Ipswich,  Lawrence, 


Franklin  Co.: 

Hampden  Co. : 
Hampshire  Co.: 

Middlesex  Co.: 

Plymouth  Co.: 

Worcester  Co.: 


Swampscott,  Rockport. 

-  Heath,  Montague  City,  Shelburne  Falls,  Turners 
Falls. 

-  Chester,  Holyoke,  Springfield,  Westfield.. 

-  Arnherst,  Chesterfield,  Plainfield,  •  Ware, 

West  Cummington. 

-  Ashland,  Concord,  Framingham,  Groton,  Lowell, 
Lake  Cochi tuate,  Spot  Pond,  Weston. 

-  Brockton,  E.  Wareham,  Middleboro,  Pembroke , 
Plymouth. 

-  Boylston',  Clinton,  Fitchburg,  Gardner,  Hardwick 
Hubbardston,  Jefferson,  Milford,  Northbridge, 
Petersham,  Princeton,  Southbridge,  Sterling, 
Webster,  West  Rutland,  Winch endon,  Worcester. 


> 
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The  Disease  Situation 

Owing  to  the  dry  season,  most  plant  diseases  caused  by  fungi, 
bacteria,  and  slime  molds  were  scarce  and  light,  particularly  those  that 
ordinarily  start  during  April  and  May,  or  in  some  sections  of  the  State, 
this  year,  even  during  June.  Notable  among  them  were  Botrytis  blights 
of  tulip  and  peony  [Botrytis  tulipae ,  B.  paeoriiaej  anthracnose  of  sycamore 
and  white  oak  [Gnomonia  veneta]  Gnomonia  leaf  spot  of  elm  [G.  ulmea] , 
leaf  blotch  of  horsechestnut  [Guignardia  aesculi] ,  leaf  spots  of  maples, 
bacterial  blight  [Phytomcnas  syringae j,and  anthracnose* [G.  aridum]  and 
rust  [Puccinia  peridermiospora]  of  ash;  also  the  black  spot  diseases  of 
delphinium  [Phytomonas  delphinii j  and  of  rose  [Diplocarpon  rosae] . 

The  general  rainy  period  during  May  8-10  constituted  the  first 
general  infection  period  of  the  season  for  plant  parts  above  ground.  It 
occurred  around  mid-bloom  for  apple  orchards. 

Fruit  diseases  ordinarily  of  considerable  importance,  that  were  un¬ 
usually  scarce  and  easily  controlled  include  scab,  frog-eye  leaf  spot 
and  cedar-apple  rust  of  apple  [Venturia  ina equal is ,  Physalospora  obtusa, 

Gymn o s p o r a ngium  juniperi-virginianae] ;  scab  ard  curl  of  peach  and  brovn 
rot  of  stone  fruits  [Cladosporium  carpophilum,  Taphrina  deformans, 
Sclerotinia  fructicola] ,  Botrytis  fruit  rot  of  strawberries  and  spur 
blight  and  anthracnose  of  raspberries  [Botrytis  cinerea,  Didymella 
applanata,  Elsinoe  vene  ta] 

Vegetable  diseases  that  were  either  absent  or  of  slight  importance 
in  most  sections  were  early  blight,  late  bli^it,  and  Septoria  leaf  spot 
of  tomato  [Alternaria  solani,  Phytophthora  inf e stans ,  Septoria  lycopersici] ; 
early  and  late  blights  of  celery  [Cercospora  apil,  Septoria  spp.J;  downy 
mildews  of  lettuce,  cucurbits,  spinach  and  onion  [ Bremia  lactucae, 

Pseud operonospora  cub en sis ,  Peronospora  effusa,  P.  destructor!];  early 
blight  of  potatoes  [Alternaria  solani],  and  Macrosporium  leaf  blight,  scab, 
and  anthracnose  of  muskmelons  [Alternaria  cucumerina,  Cladosporium  cucumeri- 
num,  Colletotrichum  lagenarium] .  Tobacco  wildfire  and  angular  leaf  spot 
[Phytomonas  t abaci ,  P.  angulata]  likewise  were  less  prevalent  this  year 
than  usual. 

Diseases  That  Were  About  Normal:  These  included  Rhizoctonia  sprout 
rot,  scab,  black  leg,  and  virus  diseases  of  potato,  and  even  potato  late 
blight  in  Bristol  County  and  in  the  three  Connecticut  River  Valley  counties 
[R.  solani,  Actinomyces  scabies ,  Erwinia  phytophthora,  Phytophthora 
inf e stans  ] ;  bacterial  leaf  spot  of  peach  and  plums  and  quince  rust  on 
apple  in  Bristol  and  Barnstable  Counties  [Phytomonas  pruni ,  Gyrnno s p o r ang ium 
clavipes ] ;  commqn  leaf  spot  and  spring  dwarf  of  strawberries  on  Cape  Cod 
[Mycosphaerellai  fragariae,  Aphelenchoides  fragariae] ;  scab  [C.  cucumerinum] 
of  cucumbers  in  Western  Massachusetts;  and  bacterial  wilt  of  cucumbers, 
squash,  and  melons  generally  [Erwinia  tracheiphila] . 

Diseases  Unusually  Severe:  The  heaviest  and  most  widely  distributed 
outbreak  of  cucumber  angular  leaf  spot  [Phytomonas  lachrymans ]  occurred 
that  has  been  observed  during  the  past  12  years.  Although  it  was  most 
pronounced  in  the  pickle  growing  area  of  the  Connecticut  River  Valley, 
it  was  observed  also  in  Bristol,  Plymouth,  and  Worcester  Counties.  In 


*  Insert  before  [G.  aridum] :  11  [ Gloeosporium  syringae]  of  lilac,  and 

anthracnose" 
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most  seasons  it  is  either  totally  absent  or  extremely  scarce.  It 
appeared  not  to  be  limited  to  crops  grown  from  non-disinfected  seed  or 
to  fields  where  cucurbits  were  grown  in  1940.  As  in  former  years,  only 
traces  of  fruit  infections  were  observed. 

Cucumber  mosaic  [virus],  likewise,  appeared  to  reach  a  new  high 
level  of  damage  to  slicing  and  pickling  cucumbers  this  year,  at  least 
throughout  the  Connecticut  Valley  as  well  as  in  various  other  sections 
of  the  State.  Like  bacterial  wilt,  it  appeared  to  be  directly  associated 
with  high  populations  of  the  striped  cucumber  beetle,  both  diseases  being 
of  slight  importance  where  the  beetles  were  scarce. 

The  X  disease  (yellow-red  virosis)  of  peach  appeared  to  be  un¬ 
usually  conspicuous  on  the  native  chokecherry.  The  yellow-to-red  colors 
appeared  earlier  in  the  season  than  usual  and  were  unusually  brilliant. 
Furthermore,  the  disease  was  observed  farther  north  in  Franklin  County  on 
both  peaches  and  ch okecherries  than  in  past  seasons.  Colored  chokecherry 
bushes  were  present  along  the  highways  from  Amherst  to  Brandon,  Vermont. 
Surveys  again  this  year  failed  to  reveal  the  disease  in  Barnstable,  Bristol, 
Essex,  and  Plymouth  Counties. 

Downy  mildew  [Peronospora  tabacina]  and  damping-off  in  tobacco  beds 
were  somewhat  more  severe  than  in  most  past  seasons.  Bacterial  ring  rot 
[Phytcmonas  sepedonica]  of  potato  was  far  more  prevalent  than  in  past  years, 
particularly  in  the  Connecticut  Valley  and  in  Bristol  County.  In  the 
latter  county,  several  lots  of  non- certified  seed  from  Maine  that  con¬ 
tained  ring  rot  were  planted  in  the  Westport -Dartmouth  section.  In  the 
former  area,  the  disease  had  its  origin  in  several  carloads  of  certified 
Chippewa  seed  potatoes  from  Maine,  Infected  tops  varied  from  10  percent 
to  50  percent  of  the  hills,  but  the  amount  of  tuber  decay  in  most  cases 
was  less  than  expected,  usually  under  10  percent.  One  grower  in  Franklin 
County,  however,  reported  a  loss  of  at  least  one-third  of  his  crop  from 
tuber  decay.  The  same  fields  of  Chippewa  potatoes  in  the  Connecticut 
Valley  contained  mcs  tly  from  50  percent  to  90  percent  leafroll  in  addition 
to  the  bacterial  ring  rot.  The  yields  in  most  of  those  fields  were  no  more 
than  one-third  to  one-half  normal  for  the  season  concerned.  Evidently 
there  occurred  a  slip  somewhere  in  the  channels  of  certification  that 
allowed  such  stock  to  be  shipped  under  certificate  tags. 

New  and  Unusual  Diseases:  The  Fusicoccum  canker  [F.  amygdali] 
of  peach  in  Plymouth  County  appeared  to  be  much  more  damaging  to  the 
orchard  in  June  than  was  indicated  in  April  (U.  S.  Plant  Dis.  Rptr.  25: 
9:273j  1941).  No  additional  cases  were  encountered  during  the  season. 
Strawberry  red  stele  (Phytophthora  fragariae] ,  identified  for  the  first 
time  this  year  in  Massachusetts  (and  confirmed  by  J.  B.  Demaree,  U.S.D.A.) 
outside  of  experimental  plantings,  appeared  to  be  restricted  to  a  few 
fields  in  Bristol  County.  First  observed  around  mid- June,  it  was  confined 
mostly  to  Howard  17  and  to  fields  where  strawberries  had  been  grown  in 
recent  years.  Following  the  wet  season  of  1940 >  rainfall  for  June  this 
year  in  Bristol  County  likewise  was  far  above  normal,  thus  no  doubt 
favoring  the  further  development  of  the  disease  wherever  the  fungus  was 
established. 

Black  pox  of  apple  [Helminth osporium  papulosum] ,  reported  earlier 
in  the  year  from  Plymouth  County  (U.  S.  Plant  Dis.  Rptr.  25:8:249 >  1941 ) » 
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was  examined  during  August  in  the  original  orchard.  Branch  infections 
were  heavy  on  Red  Astrachan,  moderate  on  Red  Delicious  and  Northern  Spy, 
light  on  Wealthy,  and  absent  on  McIntosh,  Baldwin,  Gravenstein,  Dutchess, 
King,  and  Stayman  Winesap.  Leaf  infection  was  present  on  Red  Astrachan 
only,  and  no  fruit  spots  were  observed  at  all.  This  small  orchard  was 
in  rather  low  vigor  and  had  received  only  partial  spray  programs  in  past 
years.  In  a  larger,  better-managed  orchard  in  Marshfield,  Red  Astrachan 
trees  showed  only  light  bark  infections  and  no  leaf  spotting,  while 
Northern  Spy  and  several  other  varieties  were  entirely  free  of  black  pox. 

In  October,  a  grower  from  Fall  River,  Bristol  County  reported  that  the 
bark  stage  of  the  disease  Iras  been  present  for  several  years  on  a  few 
trees  in  his  orchard. 

Bacterium  vesicatorium  [Phytomonas  vesicatoriaj  spot  commonly  occurs 
on  peppers  in  Massachusetts  practically  every  year,  but  this  is  the  first 
time  during  the  past  12  years  I  have  observed  it  on  tomatoes.  The  disease 
was  present  in  Worcester  County  where  the  infection  was  heavy  on  Victor 
and  light  on  two  other  varieties  growing  nearby.  On  Victor,  about  one- 
fourth  of  the  leaves  were  dead  and  most  of  the  remainder  spotted,  while 
at  least  three-fourths  of  the  fruits  were  moderately  to  heavily  spotted. 

The  grower  stated  the  disease  was  present  only  on  Victor  in  the  plant  bed. 
The  only  treatment  the  seed  had  received  was  a  dusting  with  cuprous  oxide 
for  damping-off  control.  Oddly,  the  disease  was  not  observed  elsewhere  in 
the  State,  even  in  Bristol  County  where  the  weather  was  much  damper  this 
year  and  where  Victor,  obtained  from  the  same  seedhouse  was  being  tried 
out  on  several  farms. 

This  is  the  first  season,  also,  during  the  past  12  years  that 
cabbage  yellows  [Fusarium  conglutinans ]  became  a  problem.  It  was  present 
in  Essex  County  in  every  field  visited  during  mid-season,  where  plant 
infections  ranged  from  5  to  75  percent.  The  heaviest  loss  was  estimated  at 
25  to  30  percent.  Growers  in  that  area  reported  they  had  observed  it  from 
time  to  time  during  the  past  15  years  but  that  in  most  years  the  losses 
had  been  very  light.  On  one  farm  where  the  seed  of  several  varieties  was 
sown  in  one  field  and  a  portion  of  the  plants  transplanted  in  other  fields, 
Penn  State  and  Golden  Acre  were  heavily  infected  while  Copenhagen 
(probably  a  resistant  strain)  showed  only  light  symptoms  on  a  very  small 
number  of  plants.  Two  very  light  infections  were  observed  also  in  Hampden 
County  and  one  in  Middlesex  County,  the  only  ones  outside  the  extensively 
infected  area  of  Essex  County. 

Sphaceloma  scab  of  Plantago  (plantain)  was-  first  identified  (and 
confirmed  by  Anna  E.  Jenkins)  in  Massachusetts  this  year.  The  disease 
was  observed  in  several  parts  of  the  State.  A  specimen  of  bacterial  leaf 
blight  (cause  undetermined)  of  plantain  lily  was  submitted  from  Plymouth 
County  during  June.  A  specimen  of  rose  cane  showing  coryneum  gall  and 
canker  (apoarently  C.  microstictum)  was  submitted  during  June  from 
Walpole,  New  Hampshire,  and  identified  by  B.  H.  Davis,  New  Jersey. 

In  Bristol  County,  where  rainfall  was  above  normal  during  June 
and  July,  one  field  of  cucumbers  in  Dighton  showed  marked  drooping  of  the 
leaves  of  nearly  all  of  the  plants  during  mid-July.  The  plant s- would 
recover  at  night  and  wilt  during  the  day,  but  only  a  very  few  of  them  had 
died  outright.  All  affected  plants  that  were  examined  showed  a  yellowish 
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discoloration  of  the  xylem  vessels  in  the  crown  and  in  the  tap  and 
lateral  roots.  Tissue  plantings  yielded  a  Fusarium  identified  tentatively 
by  C.  D.  Sherbakoff  as  a  variety  of  Fusarium  niveum  [F.  bulbigenum  niveum]. 
The  disease  was  unlike  anything  observed  here  previously  in  cucumbers. 

Only  occasionally  during  past  years  has  bitter  rot  [Glomerella 
cingulata]  of  apples  been  observed  in  Massachusetts,  am  then  only  in  the 
southeastern  part  of  the  State.  One  severe  case  of  fruit  infection  was 
observed  in  Bristol  County  on  Rhode  Island  Greening.  Some  of  the  fruits 
were  literally  freckled  with  small  lesions,  resembling  apples  heavily 
affected  with  Jonathan  spot.  Others  showed  only  a  few  typical,  large 
lesions  with  the  characteristic  concentric  rings  of  spore  pustules.  The 
orchard  concerned  received  the  complete  schedule  of  sulfur  sprays,  but 
with  inadequate  dosage  and  distribution  of  spray  material.  Like  Brooks’ 
spot  [Mycosphaerella  pomil,  which  also  occurs  mostly  in  the  three  south- 
easternmost  counties,  bitter  rot  has  never  been  observed  even  there  to 
reach  destructive  proportions  in  orchards  that  are  given  year  after  year 
a  spray  program  that  is  scab-tight  for  McIntosh. 

One  case  of  the  nematode  disease,  spring  dwarf  of  strawberries, was 
observed  outside  Cape  Cod,  a  very  light  infection  on  Fail- fax  in  Bristol 
County  (Confirmation  by  J.  R.  Christie,  U.S.D.A.). 

Possible  Reasons  for  Unusual  Diseases:  As  indicated  in  Table  1  on 
page  2,  the  mean  temperature  for  the  State  was  above  normal  for  each  month 
from  April  to  October  except  in  Aug' us t  when  it  was  about  normal.  The 
greatest  departure  from  normal  was  during  April,  +5.3eF,  when  the  soil 
no  doubt  warmed  up  considerably  and  then  apparently  remained  unusually 
warm  through  June  and  July.  This  situation  probably  accounted  for  the 
unusual  incidence  of  cabbage  yellows  in  which  the  fungus  is  reported  to  be 
active  only  at  temperatures  above  63°F,  arid  to  reach  its  most  favorable 
range  of  growth  at  80~90°F.  Ordinarily,  the  disease  is  of  little  or  no 
consequence,  even  when  susceptible  varieties  are  grown,  in  the  southern 
and  northernmost  States  where  the  soil  temperatures  are  too  high  and  toe 
low,  respectively.  The  same  warm  season  may  be  the  explanation  also  for 
the  presence  of  apple  bitter  rot  and  of  the  cucumber  fusarium  wilt  in 
Bristol  County,  and  possibly  also  for  the  outbreak  of  cucumber  and  tomato 
bacterial  leaf-spot  diseases. 

The  normal  or  above  normal  situations  for  several  diseases  in 
Bristol  County  might  well  be  explained  by  the  marked  excesses  of  rainfall 
in  June  and  July  (Table  2)  ,  together  with  the  heavy  dews  and  fogs  that 
usually  prevail  there  during  July  and  August.  Scattered,  light  secondary 
infections  of  potato  late  blight  were  observed  July  3»  The  disease 
assumed  epidemic  form  during  mid-July  and  destroyed  many  unprotected 
fields,  but  remained  relatively  inactive  until  the  first  week  of  August 
when  it  again  developed  freely  on  unsprayed  or  poorly  sprayed  vines. 

The  only  definite  cases  of  tomato  late  blight  reported  in  the  State  this 
year  were  observed  there  early  in  August;  and  at  the  same  time  cucumber 
downy  mildew  was  spreading  freely.  In  fact,  there  were  indications  on 
one  farm  in  Dighton  that  this  disease,  which  was  not  observed  elsewhere 
in  the  State  until  the  first  week  of  September,  had  become  establishe d 
around  mid-July, 
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Weather  conditions  were  even  more  favorable  for  diseases  in 
Barnstable  County  (Table  2)  than  in  Bristol  County,  but  very  little 
information  is  available  concerning  losses  because  of  the  few  and 
limited  surveys  made  there.  Disease  losses  were  none-to-negligible  in 
Essex,  Middlesex,  and  Worcester  Counties,  excepting  those  due  to  under¬ 
ground  infections,  such  as  Rhizoctonia  sprout  rot  and  scab  of  potato 
and  cabbage  yellows,  and  excepting  mosaic  and  bacterial  wilt  of  the  cu¬ 
curbits.  A  glance  at  the  rainfall  records  for  those  counties  in  Table  2 
will  reveal  the  marked  summer  drought  conditions  that  prevailed,  particu¬ 
larly  in  Middlesex  and  Worcester  Counties. 

(MASSACHUSETTS  STATE  COLLEGE) 


FRUIT  DISEASES  IN  IDAHO  IN  19L1 


Earle  C .  Blodgett 


The  following  list  of  fruit  diseases  has  been  compiled  from  the 
records  of  inquiries  and  of  field  observations  on  occurrence  and  prev¬ 
alence  during  1941.  Most  of  the  notes  were  made  during  field  trips  of 
June  10  to  26,  July  9  to  11,  July  30  to  August  3>  August  IS  to  21,  and 
September  1  to  13.  These  trips  were  not  strictly  of  a  survey  nature  and 
the  following  records'  were  taken  incidental  to  other  work.  Thus  the  list 
is  complete  only  in  that  it  includes  all  diseases  observed  in  19A1.  The 
report  is  similar  to  those  for  1936-1910. 


Parasitic  Diseases 


1.  Coryneum  blight  (Coryneum  beijerinckii  Oud.  [ =Coryneum  carpophilum 
(Lev.)  Jauch]  of  peach  did  more  damage  this  year  than  ever  reported 
before.  Fruit  infection  with  severe  gumming  was  the  most  important 
type  of  injury.  Mg  cankering  was  particularly  bad  on  some  trees. 

( F ebrua ry  -  Sep tember ) . 

2.  Coryneum  blight  of  apricot  was  general,  causing  leaf  and  fruit 
spotting.  (June  -  July). 

3.  Coryneum  blight  of  sweet  cherry  caused  more  damage  than  ever  noted 
before.  Infection  was  severe  in  some  orchards  of  Lewiston,  Orofino, 
and  in  one  at  Caldwell.  Leaf  spotting  and  fruit  infection  caused  a 
heavy  leaf  fall  and  considerable  loss  of  fruit.  (May  -  July). 

1.  Cornyeum  blight  of  sour  cherry  caused  heavy  leaf  fall  and  fruit 

infection  in  some  orchards  at  Lewiston.  This  reoresents  the  first 
record  of  this  disease  on  sour  cherry  in  Idaho.  Greenhouse  tests 
this  year  gave  abundant  leaf  spotting  of  Montmorency  cherry  with 
isolates  of  Coryneum.  (April  -  July) . 

5.  Coryneum  blight  of  prune  (both  Italian  and  French)  was  very  bad  in 
a  small  planting  near  Troy  and  one  at  Caldwell.  Although  the 
foliage  was  covered  with  lesions,  the  leaves  did  not  fall.  Fruit 
infection  was  very  common  especially  on  the  French  prune.  This  is 
the  first  record  of  extensive  natural  infection  of  prune  in  Idaho. 
(June  -  July). 
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6.  Powdery  mildew  ( P odo.sphaera  spp.)  was  less  severe  on  sour  cherry  in 
orchards  near  Weiser.  (June  -  September). 

7.  Powdery  mildew  of  Jonathan  apple  caused  some  damage  at  Emmett  and 
Caldwe].l  and  was  common  at  Council.  (June  -  August). 

8.  Powdery  mildew  ( S pha e r o t he c a  mor s - uva e  (Schw. ).  Berk,  and  Curt.)  of 
gooseberry  was  found  on  plants  at  Moscow  and  Emmett.  (May  -  June). 

9.  Powdery  mildew  (S.  pan-nos  a  (Wallr.)  Lev.)  of  peach  was  an  important 
disease  generally.  One  grower  reported  that  upon  removing  two 
heavily  infected  nectarine  trees  from  a  peach  orchard,  powdery  mildew 
became  of  much  less  importance.  (June  -  September). 

10.  Powdery  mildew  (S.  humuli  (DC.)  Burr.)  on  raspberry  was  noted  at 
Moscow.  (June). 

11.  Fire-blight  .(Erwinia  amylovora  (Burr.)  Winslow)  of  pears  was  severe 
this  year.  In  artificial  inoculation  field  tests  -at  Moscow  many  -  •  ■ 
trees  were  completely  killed.  (May  -September). 

12.  Fire  blight  of  apple  was  widely  scattered  as  blossom  blight  and  twig 
killing.  (June). 

13.  Fire  blight  was  severe  on  quince  at  Lewiston  and  Moscow.  (May  -  June). 

14.  Crown  gall  ( Phytomonas .  turne  f  ac  tens  (Erw.  Sm.  &  Towns.)  Bergey  et  al.) 
of  boysenberry  canes  caused  extensive  damage  in  plantings  at  Emmett, 
Fruitvale,  and  Sandpoint.  The  disease  was  also  noted  at  Moscow  on 
loganberry  and  blackberry.  (May  -  August). 

15.  Crown  gall  was  noted  on  cherry  at  Moscow.  (April). 

16.  Crown  gall  was  noted  on  pear  at  Moscow.  (March)  . 

I?.  Perennial  canker  ( Neo f abraea  pe r ennans  (Zeller  &  Childs)  Kienholz)  was 
common  on  apple  trees  and  fruit  in  northern  Idaho  orchards.  Cankers 
were  found  also  on  Jonathan  at  Council  and  considerable  damage  was 
noted  on  stored  fruit  near  Boise.  This  represents  the  first  record 
of  the  disease  in  southern  Idaho.  (February  -  August). 

18.  Leaf  curl  ( T a p hri na  ,de f or man s  (Berk.)  Tul. )  on  peach  caused  almost 
complete  defoliation  of  unsprayed  trees  in  northern  Idaho.  It  was 
more  serious  this  year  in  southern  Idaho  also. 

19.  Leaf  spot,  cane  canker,  and  dieback  of  youngberry,  boysenberry,  and 
blackberry  were  serious  as  usual  in  most  plantings.  ( Septoria  spp.  and 
G-Iomerella  cingulata  (Ston. )  Spauld.  &  Schrenk. )  These  .diseases  are 
regarded  as  one  of  the  most  important  limiting  factors  in  youngberry 
and  boysenberry  production  in  Idaho.  (June  -  August). 

20.  Currant  anthracnose  (Pseudopeziza  ribis  Kleb. )  caused  complete  de¬ 
foliation  of  red  currant  plants  at  Moscow.  It  was  noted  also  at  Sand- 
point.  (May  -  August). 

21.  Strawrberry  leaf  spot  (Mycosphaerella  f ragariae  (Tul.)  Lindau)  was  wide- 
soread  and  did  considerable  damage.  (March  -  June). 

22.  Strawberry  leaf  scorch  ( Diplocarpon  earliana  (Ell.  &  Ev.)  Wolf), 
tentatively  identified  in  Idaho  since  1937 >  bid  considerable  damage 
in  one  planting  near  New  Meadows  this  year.  Dr.  'A.  G.  Plakidas 
positively  identified  the  fungus  on  material  collected  September  1941. 

23.  One  of  the  slime  molds  (not  determined)  caused  considerable  anxiety  to 
the  grower  when  about  10  percent  of  the  plants  in  a  commercial  straw¬ 
berry  planting  near  Caldwell  were •  attacked.  Development  of  the  fungus 
was  noted  about  the  last  of  harvest  and  could  still  be  found  in 
September.  Although  the  fungus  is  probably  not  parasitic  in  the  usual 
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24. 

25. 

26. 
27. 


28. 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 


5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 


sense  it  caused  some  damage  to  the  P^T^tTheUp.  ^ 

earlier  development,  could  serious  y  *  Thom. )  was  common  on  many 
Blue  mold  rot'  (Penicillium  expansum  (Lk.)  Ihom.J 

hosts.  (Storage  and  shipping  seasons :  .  severe  on  peaches,  prunes, 

Black  mold  rot  ^^1) 

and  late  strawberries.  (September  i  wint  \’was  generally  present 
Apple  scab  (Venturis  inaequali^  (Cke. )  "inM  _  ^ust). 

in*  northern  Idaho  and  more  prevalen  caused  extensive  damage 

Brown  rot  ( Sclerotinia  sp.)  was  common  apricots  at  Moscow, 

to  sweet  cherries  at  Lewiston  and _  on  prune  hefiTIte  Lewiston  dis- 
The  disease  apparently  is  now  we  e.  1  rot  in  commercial 

trict  and  this  represents  the  first  recora  uj. 

orchards  in  Idaho.  (May  -  JuneK  ^  b elow  Salmon  City  were  killed 
Several  peacn  ®ientifi cation  is  not  positive,  Arm 

melXea°Vahi°ex  Fr  improbably  involved.  The  affected  trees  were 
located  on  recently  cleared  land. 

Non-Parasitic  Diseases 

Winter  injury  was  very  slight  again  this  ^ear^ 

Shtenspo1  TJTjtS  P~  Ural  but  not  uniform  in 

SET*  P-inUd 

UrfU  year  than  fast.  Pears, 
«  ctmU/rifei  bk  share  damage  to  apples. 

prunes,  and  peaches  in  "'“^^llder ,  and  Meridian  some  apple  trees 
(a)  m  orchards  TfoUa^diT  August  4d  September.  Successive  rain- 

<»  kSt b stsa,"s.si(- “ . 

wine  and  defoliation  was  definitely  correlated  with  the 

^  :tt:To  xivrUmTprS^eqTh  4 

THelf  spSttlg  coild  not  be  ^^dUcf' (^P  “o: 
prune  leaf. spot  perpetuated  m  budded  oioctv  V  y 


as 


(c) 


Peach-trees^ spraye d  vdth  arsenate  of  lead  for  twig  borer  showed 

Where^” peache Twere^ interplanted  1th  apples  almost  complete 
defoliation  frequently  occurred. 
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9.  The  leaf  spotting  and  defoliation  of  apricot  and  peach  noted  for 

several  years  has  been  shown  to  be  due  at  least  in  part  to  arsenical 
residues  in  the  soil.  The  disease  has  bean  named  systemic  arsenic 
toxicity  (PDR  25s  549-551*  Dec.  1,  1911).  Injury  was  not  quite  so 
severe  tils  year, 

10.  Extensive  loss  of  young  prune  trees  was  observed  in  one  orchard  and 
reported  from  others,  due  to  injury  from  the  use  of  ethylene  di¬ 
chloride  for  control  of  peach  borer.  In  the  case  noted,  the  operator 
used  the  solution  recommended  for.  old  trees  on  younger  reel  ants  and 
adjoining  young  trees.  The  trees  died  any  time  during  the  season 
following  application  and  losses  often  amounted  to  over  50  percent. 

Virus  Diseases 

1.  Raspberry  mosaic  (types  not  separated)  was  as  serious  as  usual. 

Mosaic  was  also  recorded  on  all  other  common  types  of  brambles.  One 
very  severe  case  of  mosaic  on  blackberry  was  noted  at  Boise. 

2.  Cherry  mottle  leaf  was  noted  in  widely  scattered  places.  Decline  in 
vigor  of  affected  trees  was  especially  marked  in  an  orchard  at 
Council.  One  new  tree  was  located  at  Emmett,  the  first  record  in 
that  area. 

3.  Peach  mottle  was  observed  on  the  original  tree  at  Emmett,  but  no  new 
cases  were  observed.  When  buds  from  mottle -infected -trees  are  placed 

X 

on  healthy  Bing  and  Montmorency  cherries,  a  severe  mottling  and 
necrosis  of  foliage  .occurs  on  the  Bing  and  a  terminal  die  back  and 
.gumming  of  twigs  result  on  the  Montmorency, 

4.  Peach  wart  1ms  been  shown  by  many  budding  and  inarching  tests  during 
the  past  two  years  to  be  caused  by  a  transmissible  factor,  probably 
a  virus.  In  one  orchard  there  are  several  new  trees  affected  this 
year  and  injury  is  more  severe  on  others.  Variations  in  symptoms 
have  given  rise  to  terms  such  as  beady  wart,  ring  wart,  .and  smooth 
wart.  No  tree  symptoms  are  recognised  except  that  one  -tree  bearing 
warty  fruits  shows  mettled  foliage  very  similar  to  peach  mottle, 

5.  The  disease  under  observation  and  test  since  1936  is  now  definitely 
regarded  as  the  Western  X-disease.  Transmission  tests  in  1940  and 
1941  showed  successful  transmission  from  peach  to  peach.  Western 
X-disease  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  serious  disease  of  peach  in 
Idaho  and  losses  have  already  been  considerable. 

Miscellaneous  Diseases  -  Causes  Undetermined 

1 .  Strawberry 

(a)  The  "mildew-like"  growth  on  petioles,  pedicels,  and  fruit  was 
noted  on  one  lot  of  specimens  sent  in  again  this  year.  Cause 
is  not  determined. 

2.  Italian  Prune 

(a)  Leaf  curl  was  noted  as  usual.  Evidence  accumulated  by  entomol¬ 
ogists  indicates that  the  type  of  leaf  curl  referred  to  here 
(and  in  earlier  reports)  is  caused  by  the  feeding  of  certain 
mites. 
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(b)  Leaf  spot  was  severe  again  this  year  and  considerable  damage 
to  ripening  fruit  was  caused  by  early  defoliation.  Trans¬ 
mission  tests  show  that  all  shoots  from  diseased  buds 
developed  leaf  spot  but  the  stocks  remained  normal.  The  type 
of  injury  was  difficult  to  distinguish  from  that  due  to 
arsenical  burn.  (See  spray  injury).. 

(c)  The  chlorosis  and.  malformation  of  prune  foliage  in  the  orchard 
near  Weiser  is  probably  a  form  of  rosette  (zinc  deficiency). 

(d)  The  leaf  deformity  of  Italian  prune  at  Fruitland  is  still  under 
test . 

(e)  A  condition  referred  to  as  gherkins  or  prune  pickles  was  noted 
but  there  anparertlv  was  no  damage. 

(f)  A  peculiar  condition  on  Italian  prune  was  seen  in  September  in 
a  young  orchard  near  Payette.  Several  trees  either  partly  or 
completely  dead  showed  an  abundant,  rusty  thin  exudate  on  the 
main  branches  and  trunk.  The  trees  wilted  suddenly  with  the 
leaves  persisting  as  in  fire-blight  but  no  definite  cankers 
were  found.  The  writer  has  never  seen  a  similar  type  of 
disease  and  the  prominent  residue  from  the  exudate  is  very 
interesting.  Preliminary  isolation  tests -were  not  successful, 

(g)  Enlarged  nodes  is  a  term  given  to  a  condition  of  Italian  prune 
twigs  which  has  been  observed  many  times.  Some  trees  are  more 
affected  than  others  and  usually  there  is  great  variation  in 
each  tree.  The  tissue  below  the  bud  "puffs  out"  to  2  or  3 
times  the  normal  twig  size.  No  apparent  injury  is  associated. 

3.  Apricot 

(a)  The  leaf  blotch  condition  previously  noted  is  now  regarded  as 
caused  largely  by  arsenical  residues  in  the  soil.  (See  non¬ 
para  sit  ic  diseases,  No.  9)* 

(b)  The  trouble  noted  at  Weiser  is  probably  a  form  of  rosette 
(zinc. deficiency) . 

(c)  The  so-called  physiological  spotting  of  apricot  fruit  was  again 
gene ral . 

(d)  The  die  back,  defoliation,  and  leaf  deformity  condition  re¬ 
ported  last  year  on  the  tree  at  Bonners  Ferry  was  not  present 
this  year. 

(e)  Loss  of  young  trees  in  certain  orchards,  sometimes  exceeding 
50  percent,  was  noted  this  year .  Cankers  on  trunk  and  main 
branches  often  produced  complete  girdling.  The  diseased  area 
extended  about  to  the  ground  level  and  the  roots  and  crown 
generally  wore  uninjured.  The  disease  has  been  tentatively 
regarded  as  bacterial  gummosis. 

4.  Cherry 

(a)  The  diagnosis  of  the  trouble  on  suspicious  trees  near  Weiser 
is  not  certain  but  similar  to  those  of  pink  fruit. 

(b)  The  cherry  rosette  trouble  near  Weiser  noted  for  several  years 
is  probably  due  to  zinc  deficiency. 

(c)  The  red  leaf  of  chokecherry  is  widespread  and  "seems"  to  be 
associated  with  the  Westem_X-disee.se  of  peaches. 

(d)  Extreme  fasciation  of  young  sweet  cherry  trees  at  Moscow  was 
noted. 
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(e)  Loss  of  young  trees  in  many  widely  scattered  orchards  has 
been  serious  this  year.  Symptoms  appear  to  be  similar  to 
those  of  bacterial  gummosis.  (See  Apricot  (e)). 

(f)  In  one  orchard  at  Twin  Fails  many  old,  mature  trees  died  out¬ 
right  during  the  summer.  After  limited  observations  no  good 
explanation  of  the  cause  could  be  made.  Such  a  sudden  ex¬ 
tensive  loss  is  probably  not  due  to  natural  old  age. 

5.  Peach 

(a)  Western  X-disease  (See  virus  diseases). 

(b)  Systemic  arsenic  toxicity.  (See  non-parasitic  diseases). 

(c)  One  new  case  of  calico  was  noted  this  year. 

(d)  Wart.  (See  virus  diseases). 

(e)  The  rough  bark  condition  has  increased  in  severity  in  the 
orchards  where  noted, 

(f)  "Yellow  spot"  on  peach  foliage  was  noted  for  the  first  time  in 
an  orchard  in  southern  Idaho.  It  was  less  severe  at  Moscow. 

(g)  Extreme  development  of  the  bluish-green  color  on  peach  foliage 
was  noted  on  the  trees  in  tiie  Station  orchard  at  Parma. 

(h)  The  marginal  leaf  spot  trouble  was  less  severe  tlis  year. 

(i)  A  trouble  seen  before  but  not  reported  was  serious  this  year 
in  two  orchards  near  Caldwell.  Excessive  gumming  occurred 
around  pruning  wounds  and  bark  splits  on  the  main  branches. 
Although  similar  to  "rough  bark"  it  seems  to  be  distinct, 

( j )  Rusty  spot  was  worse  this  year  in  the  two  places  where  it 
has  been  observed.  Tests  are  under  way  to  determine  the 
cause. 

6.  Apple  -  The  collar  rot  reported  last  year  continues  to  be  a  problem 
but  no  studies  have  been  made. 

The  1911  season  was  characterized  by  a  pronounced  increase  in  the 
amount  of  damage  done  by  parasitic  diseases,  particularly  those  caused 
by  fungus  parasites.  This  is  probably  due  to  more  moist  weather  than 
usual  and  a  build  up  of  inoculum.  The  wet  weather  likewise  probably 
accounts  for  unusual  arsenical  damage. 

(IDAHO  AGRICULTURAL  EXPERIMENT  STATION ,  MOSCOW) 


DISEASES  OF  FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES  ON  THE  NEW  YORK  MARKET 

DURING  THE  MONTHS  OF  JANUARY  TO  AUGUST,  INCLUSIVE,  1941 

C.  0.  Bratley  and  James  3.  Wiant 


APPLES 

Internal  browning  of  Eastern-grown  Rhode  Island  Greening  Apples 
was  more  severe  than  has  been  noted  in  any  recent  year  on  the  New  York 
market.  During  January  the  disease  was  found  in  a  few  lots  grown  in 
Western  New  York  and  by  February  it  was  gene  ral  in  Greenings  from  this 
district.  In  12  carlots  examined  during  the  latter  month,  approximately 
10  percent  of  the  apples  had  flesh  that  was  browned  severely  enough  to 
affect  their  market  demand. 
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Apples  in  one  carlot  held  in  storage  at  New  York  were  examined 
periodically.  About  5  percent  were  found  affected  by  the  first  week  of 
February,  8  percent  by  the  last  week  of  February,  and  23  percent  by  the 
last  week  of  March.  Fruit  removed  from  storage  at  the  time  of  the  two 
latter  examinations  and  held  at  room  temperature  (70°F)  for  6  days, 
showed  over  half  again  as  much  browning  as  when  removed.  Large  fruits 
were  more  generally  affected  than  small  ones.  Apples  showing  blush 
areas  on  the  skin  were  less  affected  than  entirely  green  fruits. 

Blue  mold  rot  (Penicillium  expan  sum)  continued  to  be  the  most 
important  decay  found  in  apples  from  Washington  and  Oregon.  Of  the  385 
cars  of  a  poles  from  this  district  inspected  by  market  inspectors  iJ 
during  the  period  from  January  to  May,  only  17  were  free  from  the  decay 
and  in  the  remainder  an  average  of  2.7  percent  of  the  fruits  were  affected. 


ASPARAGUS 

Phytophthora  rot  ( Phy t ophtho ra  sp. )  and  bacterial  soft  rot 
(Erwinia  carotovora)  were  of  importance  on  California  asparagus  during 
the  first  week  or  10  days  of  the  season  which  extended  roughly  from  early 
March  to  early  May.  For  3  weeks  thereafter  practically  no  decay  occurred. 
Then  throughout  the  final  3  or  A  weeks  of  the  season  both  decays  were 
again  prominent.  n  , 

An  examination  of  terminal  inspection  records  ~  covering  136 
carloads  showed  that  phytophthora  rot  alone  was  reported  in  16  cars, 
bacterial  soft  rot  alone  in  17  cars,  while  both  occurred  together  in  4 1 
additional  cars.  An  average  of  3  to  A  percent  of  stalks  were  affected 
in  the  74  carloads,  with  the  two  decays  assuming  about  equal  importance. 


CAULIFLOWER 

Ring  spot  (Mycosphaerella  brassicicola )  occurred  as  an  important 
blemish  of  the  jacket  3_eaves  of  California  cauliflower  arriving  on  the 
market  in  early  April. 


CELERY 

Throughout  January  and  February  considerable  pithiness  was  noted 
in  the  outer  leaf  stalks  of  California  celery.  During  this  period  market 
inspectors  i'  reported  the  defect  in  over  half  of  the  cars,  with  an 
average  of  19  percent  of  the  stalks  showing  3  to  5  outer  leaf  stalks  so 
affected.  Bacterial  soft  rot  (Erwinia  carotovora)  and  watery  soft  rot 
(Sclerotinia  s c.  1  e r o t i orum )  were  reported  prevalent  from  the  first  of  the 
year  clear  through  the  season  which  after  mid-February  continued  in 
light  degree  through  March,  April,  and  May.  A  summary  of  the  reports 
indicated  an  average  of  14  percent  decay  in  141  cars  out  of  a  total  of 
I69.  Much  of  this  occurred  in  early  stages  with  only  portions  of  the 
leaves  and  small  leaf  branches  affected.  Late  blight  ( Septoria  a oil- 
grave  olcnt is )  was  found  in  high  amount  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
season. 


1/  These  data  are  based  on  condition  inspection  reports  issued  by  the 
U.  S.  Agricultural  Marketing  Service.  They  cover  most  of  the  carloads 
handled  by  a  given  group  of  receivers.  There  is  represented,  therefore, 
a  good  cross-section  of  the  total  market  receipts  of  this  commodity. 
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Florida  celery  was  even  more  severely  affected  with  pithiness 
during  the  first  two  months  of  the  year.  Thus  inspection  records  indi¬ 
cate  an  average  of  31  percent  of  the  bunches  with  3  to  5  outer  leaf 
stalks  affected  in  87  of  the  120  carlots  examined.  Very  little  was 
found  during  March,  April,  and  May.  Decay  (both  bacterial  soft  ret  and 
watery  soft  rot)  was  found  to  an  average  extent  of  6  percent  in  77  cars 
out  of  a  total  of  Zjll  inspected  during  the  entire  5-month  period.’  Both 
early  blight  am  late  blight  were  found  in  a  few  cars. 

Celery  from  both  States  was  practically  free  of  blaqk heart,  the 
disease  being  observed  in  an  occasional  car. 

CHERRIES 

California  cherries  arriving  on  the  New  York  market  were  more 
severely  affected  with  brown  rot  than  in  any  of  the  ten  previous  seasons 
during  which  observations  have  been  made.  Frequently  20  to  10  percent 
of  the  fruit  in  a  lot  was  affected.  During  the  marketing  period  of  2  or  3 
days  at  summer  temperatures,  the  percentage  of  infection  increased  greatly 
so  that  certain  lots  became  unsalable  because  of  brown  rot.  Isolations 
made  from  infected  cherries  selected  at  random  over  a  period  of  several 
weeks  revealed  that  most  of  the  rot  was  caused  by  Sclerotinia  fructicola. 
About  3  percent  of  the  cultures  proved  to  be  8.  laxa. 

ENDIVE  (Chicory) 

A  car  of  Arizona  endive  received  at  Albany  in  early  February  wras 
seriously  affected  with  tipburn.  In  approximately  60  percent  of  the  heads 
many  leaves  were  speckled  with  scattered  reddish  spots  over  the  midribs 
and  had  a  similar  reddish  discoloration  along  their  margins  and  tips. 

ONIONS  AND  GARLIC 

Sclerotium  bataticola  was  found  causing  a  dry  rot  of  the  outer 
scales  of  a  single  Valencia-type  Texas  onion  bulb  observed  in  early  July. 
The  lesion  was  approximately  one  inch  in  diameter  and  occurred  near  the 
base  of  the  bulb.  Normal  brown  pigment  had  'disappeared  over  the  affected 
area  of  the  scales,  which  were  papery  thin,  ash  gray  in  color,  and 
covered  with  the  minute  sclerctia  of  the  pathogen. 

The  same  fungus  had  previously  been  found  affecting  the  outer 
scales  of  Chilean  garlic  received  in  early  April. 

Although  in  neither  instance  was  the  decay  of  commerical  importance, 
the  occurrence  of  the  fungus  on  onion  and  on  garlic  is  of  unusual  interest. 

ORANGES 

Diplodia  and  Phomopsis  stem-end  rots  of  citrus  fruits  from  Florida, 
which  usually  take  heavy  toll  in  late  spring  shipments,  were  found  in 
unusually  small  amounts  this  season. 

PEAS 

Anthracnose  (Coletotrichum  pisi)  was  found  in  a  carlot  of  Texas 
peas  received  on  the  market  in  late  February,  At  the  time  when  the 
several-pod  sample  was  brought  to  us  for  identification,  the  peas  had 
already  been  distributed  through  trade  channels.  Although  it  was  thus 
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impossible  to  determine  the  extent  to  which  the  disease  was  present, 
the  produce  inspector  who  examined  the  car  reported  that  approximately 
18  percent  of  the  pods  showed  small  brown  sunken  spots.  We  had  not 
previously  seen  this  disease  on  the  market, 

PEARS 

In  3  cars  of  Anjou  Pears  from  Washington,  cork  affected  from  3  to 
10  percent  of  the  fruit.  Most  cases  were  mild  with  but  little  dimpling 
of  the  surface..  However,  affected  areas  were  scattered  throughout  the 
flesh.  An  occasional  lot  of  Anjou  pears  arriving  from  Argentina  in  March 
showed  small  percentages  of  the  same  trouble. 

i. 

Blue  mold  rot  (Pe.nici  Ilium  expan  sum)  was  the  most  important  decay 
of  western-grown  pears,  affecting  an  average  of  about  2.3  percent  of  the 
fruit  arriving  during  tlhe  first  three  months  of  the  year. 


POTATOES 

A  few  California  potato  tubers  forwarded  for  diagnosis  from  the 
Buffalo  market  in  mid-July  were  found  affected  with  a  shallow,  slightly 
soft,  cream-colored  stem-end  decay.  Isolations  uniformly  yielded 
Sclerotium  bataticola  (Rhiscctonia  bataticola ) .  Aside  from  minor  varia¬ 
tions  in  the  size  of  the  sclerotia  the  potato  isolates  'were  found  identical 
with  those  recently  obtained  from  garlic,  honey  dew  melon,  onion,  and 
sweet  potato.  Although  the  pathogen  has  been  reported  on  potato  in 
Cyprus,  India,  and  Palestine,  a  preliminary  search  of  the  literature 
indicates  that  the  only  previous  report  for  the  United  States  is  that  of 
Boyd  (Plant  Disease  Reporter  ll:p.75»  July  15,  1927),  who  found  it 
affecting  both  tubers  and  vines  in  a  Georgia  field. 


SPINACH 

Texas  spinach  arriving  during  the  first  three  months  of  the  year 
showed  three  important  market  troubles,  namely,  budworm  injury,  downy 
mildew  (Peronospora  effusa)  ,  and  white  rust  (Albugo  occi dental is ) • 

Of  318  carlots  examined  by  market  inspectors  1/  only  63  were  free 
of  one  or  more  of  these  troubles.  Budworm  injury  was  reported  in  150  cars 
with  an  average  of  16  percent  of  the  plants  affected.  Downy  mildew  was 
found  in  106  cars  with  an  average  of  13  percent  of  the  spinach  affected. 

So  far  as  the  market  occurrence  of  white  rust  is  concerned  this  has 
undoubtedly  been  the  war st  year  since  the  disease  was  first  observed  in 
1937.  An  average  of  18  percent  of  the  plants  in  69  carloads  (about  22 
percent  of  the  total  carloads  inspected)  had  from  2  to  5  outer  leaves 
affected  with  the  disease, 

TOMATOES 

Phomopsis  rot  was  again  observed  in  Texas  tomatoes  arriving  on 
the  market  in  early  July.  The  decay  was  also  noted  in  a  carlot  of 
Mississippi  tomatoes  that  arrived  about  the  same  time. 

WATERMELONS 

The  chief  defects  of  southern  watermelons  received  on  the  market 
during  June ,  July,  and  August  were  bruising,  anthracncse  ( C ol 1 e t ot ri chum 
lagenarium) ,  and  stem-end  decay  (Diplodia  spp.). 
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Bruising  consisted  chiefly  of. chafing  injury  where  the  melons  had 
rubbed  against  the  side  of  the  car,  or  pressure  bruises  where  melons  were 
in  contact  with  the  car  floor,  ho  evidence  of  chemical  injury  was  noted 
during  the  course  of  several  visits  to  the  unloading  yards* 

Although  anthracnose  was  prevalent  in  high  percentage,  it  occurred 
in  early  stage  and  was  therefore  chiefly  a  rind  blemish. 

A  special  effort  was  made  to  determine  how  extensively  bordeaux 
paste  was  being  used  for  controlling  stem-end  rot.  In  relatively  few  cars 
was  there  any  evidence  of  its  use. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  the  Railroad  Perishable  Inspection  Agency, 
a  random  sample  of  50  inspection  reports  were  examined  for  each  of  the 
three  months,  June,  July,  and  August.  Practically  ail  June  cars  were  from 
Florida.  Those  received  in  July  and  August  represented  e  number  of  southern 
States  with  Georgia  predominating  in  July  and  North  Carolina  in  august. 

The  information  obtained  from,  the  inspection  records  for  the  150  carlots  may 
be  summarized  as  follows: 

Decay  was  noted  in  25  cars  with  an  average  of  about  5  percent,  most¬ 
ly  stem-end  decay.  On  the  basis  of  the  total  150  cars,  the  average  inci¬ 
dence  of  decay  was  approximately  0.5  percent.  There  was  little  difference 
in  amount  of  decay  during  the  different  months, 

Anthracnose  was  noted  in  lo  cars  in  June,  38  cars  in  July,  and  A 6 
cars  in  August,  with  an  average  of  14  percent  in  the  100  cars.  On  the 
basis  of  the  total  150  cars,  the  average  incidence  was  about  9  percent. 

Stem-end  treatment  with  bordeaux  paste  was  noted  in  1-6  cars  in 
June,  7  cars  in  July,  and  3  cars  in  August.  In  many  cases  less  than  half 
of  the  melons  in  the  car  showed  evidence  of  treatment.  From  this  it  can 
be  seen  that  only  about  20  percent  of  the  150  cars  showed  evidence  of 
stem-end  treatment. 

Rejection  of  melons  by  receivers  on  account  of  decay  -  The 
information  noted  above  was  based  on  an  inspection  of  exposed  melons  be¬ 
fore  unloading.  Actual  counts  of  melons  rejected  by  receivers  on  account 
of  decay  were  found  to  be  13  melons  per  car  in  40  cars  in  June,  27  melons 
per  car  in  44  cars  in  July,  and  72  melons  per  car  in  44  cars  in  August. 
Assuming  that  an  average  of  925  melons  are  loaded  per  car,  approximately 
3.5  percent  of  the  melons  in  all  150  cars  were  rejected  for  decay.  By 
months  the  rejected  melons  averaged  about  1  percent  in  June,  2.5  percent 
in  July,  and  7  percent  in  August. 

(DIVISION  OF  FRUIT  AND  VEGETABLE.  CROPS  AND  DISEASES) 


GRASS  DISEASES  IN  WISCONSIN  IN  1941-' 
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J.  Lewis  Allison  and  D.  W.  Chamberlain 


This  report  of  grass  diseases  deals  primarily  with  those  diseases 
found  in  the  grass  nurseries  at  Madison,  Wisconsin.  It  includes,  how¬ 
ever,  diseases  which  have  been  collected  or  observed  on  other  common 
grasses  in  various  regions  of  the  State, 

Weather  conditions  during  the  late  spring  and  early  fall  were 
favorable  for  the  development  and  spread  of  many  of  the  foliage  diseases, 

l7  Cooperative  investigations  of  the  Wisconsin  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station  and  the  Division  of  Forage  Crops  &  Diseases,  Bureau  of  Plant 
Industry,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
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The  leaf  rusts  of  blue  grasses  caused  by  Pucci nia  pcae-sudeticae 
and  P.  rubigo-vera  reached  epiphytotic  development  early  in  the  season 
and  were  especially  severe  during  the  fall.  Anthracnose  and  leaf  blight 
of  Sudan  grass  caused  by  Collet otrichum  graminicolum  and  Helminthosporium 
turcicum  were  extremely  prevalent  in  the  Sudan  grass  nursery.  Many  lines 
were  completed  defoliated  by  these  two  fungi  during  the  early  fall.  Ideal 
environment  for  disease  development,  plus  the  fact  that  the  Sudan  grass 
nursery  has  been  grown  on  the  same  plot  for  11  consecutive  years,  permit¬ 
ting  a  gradual  build  up  of  inoculum,  were  likely  responsible  for  the 
severe  attack  by  these  two  fungi.  Other  common  grass  pathogens  did  not 
attain  the  epiphytotic  development  that  was  evident  during  1940.  Powdery 
mildew  of  blue  grass  ( Erysiphe  gramlni s )  especially,  was  much  less  severe 
than  in  previous  years. 

The  relative  severity  of  the  principal  types  of  diseases  on  pasture 
grasses  grown  at  Madison,  Wisconsin  is  given  in  Table  1.  The  1941  collec¬ 
tions  and  observations  are  summarized  in  a  host  index. 


Table  1.  Relative  Severity  of  the  Principal  Types  of  Diseases  on 
Pasture  Grasses  at  Madison,  Wisconsin 
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Smut  s 

Leaf  Spots 

Anthrax*- 

nose 

Bluegrass , 
Kentucky 
Bluegrass, 

S 

L 

S 

- 

L 

M 

- 

Canada 
Brome , 

L 

S 

— 

smooth 

— 

M 

- 

— 

- 

S 

— 

Redtop 

- 

— 

L 

- 

— 

L 

- 

Timothy 

- 

- 

- 

L 

M 

L 

** 

Reed  Canary 

- 

L 

- 

«■» 

— 

L 

- 

Quack  Grass 
Sudan  Grass 

M 

L 

S 

L 

L 

— 

(annual) 

— 

— 

— 

L 

L 

S 

S 

a/  Rated  as  Severe  (s),  Moderate  (M) ,  and  Light  (L). 


Host  Index 

Agropyron  re pens  (L. )  Beauv. 

Ergot  -  Claviceps  purpurea  (Fr. )  Tul. 

Tar  spot  -  Phyllachora  graminis  (Pers.)  Fckl. 
Leaf  smut  -  Urocystis  agropyri  (Preuss.)  Schrot. 
Stem  rust  -  Puccinia  graminis  Pers. 

Leaf  rust  -  P.  rubigo-vera  (DC.)  Wint. 

Leaf  spot  -  Septoria  agropyri  Ell.  &  Ev. 

*Bends  -  Cause  undetermined. 
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Agropyron  smith ii  Rydb. 

Ergot  -  Ola vi ceps  purpurea  (Fr.)  Tul. 

Stem  rust  -  Puccinia  graminis  Pers, 

Agr os tis  alba  L. 

Loaf  rust  -  Puccinia  rubigo-vera  (DC.)  Wint. 

Brown  stripe  -  Scolecotrichum  graminis  Fckl. 

Bromus  inermls  Leyas. 

3a.cterial  spot  -  Phytomonas  coronafaciens  (Elliott)  Bergey  et  al. 

var.  atropurpurea  (Reddy  &  Godkin)  Magrou 
Ergot  -  Claviceps  purpurea  (Fr. )  Tul. 

Leaf  spot  -  Sclenophoma  bromigena  (Saco.)  Sprague  &  Johnson 
Leaf  spot  -  Septoria  brorni  Saco. 

Leaf  spot  -  Helminth  ospcriuni  bread.  Drechs. 

Leaf  scald  -•  Rhynchosporium  se.calis  (Oud.)  Davis 
Leaf  spot  -  Cause  undetermined,  probably  non-parasitic 
*Bends  -  Cause  undetermined 

**Head  proliferation  -  Cause  not  definitely  known;  a  Sc lore  so or a  sp. 

was  observed  in  some  heads. 

Dactylis  glomerata.  L, 

Powdery  mildew  -  Erysiphe  graminis  DC. 

Ergot  -  Claviceps  purpurea  (Fr.)  Tul. 

Brown  stripe  -  Scolecotrichum  graminis  Fckl. 

Elymus  canadensis  L. 

Mildew  -  Erysiphe  graminis  DC. 

Tar  spot  -  Phyllachora  graminis  (Pers.  )  Tul. 

Leaf  smut  -  Urocystis  agropyri  (Preuss.)  Schrot. 

Stem  rust  -  Duccinia  graminis  Pers. 

Leaf  spot  -  Septoria  elymi  Ell.  &  Ev. 

Brown  stripe  -  Scolecotrichum  graminis  Fckl. 

Kordeum  ,j ubatum  L. 

Mildew  -  Erysiphe  graminis  DC. 

Head  smut  -  Ustilago  bullata  Berk. 

Stem  rust  -  Puccinia  graminis  Pers. 

Leaf  rust  -  Puccinia  rubigo-vera  (DC.)  Wint. 

Brown  stripe  -  Scolecotrichum  graminis  Fckl. 

Panicum  virgatnm  L. 

Tar  spot  -  Phyllachora  graminis  (Pers.)  Tul. 

Leaf  rust  -  Puccinia  panic!  Diet. 

Leaf  rust  -  Uromyces  graminicola  Burrill 
*Bends  -  Cause  undetermined 

Phalaris  arundinacea  L. 

Powdery  mildew  -  Erysiphe  graminis  DC, 

Ergot  -  Claviceps  purpurea  (Fr.)  Tul. 
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Phleum  pratense  L. 

Stripe  smut  -  Ustilago  striaeformis  (Westend.)  Niessl 
Stem  rust  -  Puccinia  graminis  Pers. 

Leaf  rust  -  P.  rubigo-vera  (DC.)  Wint. 

Brown  stripe  -  Scoiecotrichum  graminis  Fckl. 

Poa  compressa  L. 

Stem  rust  -  Puccinia  graminis  Pers. 

Brown  stripe  -  Scoiecotrichum  graminis  Fckl. 

Poa  pratensis  L. 

Powdery  mildew  -  Erysiphe  graminis  DC. 

Ergot  -  Claviceps  purpurea  (Fr.)  Tul. 

Stripe  smut  -  Ustilago  striaeformis  (Westend. )  Niessl 
Leaf  rust  -  Puccinia  rubigo-vera  (DC.)  Wint. 

Leaf  rust  -  P.  poae-sudeticae  (Westend.)  J^frstad 
Leaf  spot  -  Septoria  sp. 

Leaf  spot  -  Helminth osporium  vagans  Drechs. 

Setaria  lutescens  (Weigel)  F.  T.  Rubb 

Downy  mildew  -  Sclerospora  graminicola  (Sacc. )  Schrot. 

Head  smut  -  Ustilago  neglecta  Niessl 
Leaf  spot  -  Piricularia  grisea  (Cke.)  Sacc. 

Sorghum  vulgare  Pers.  var.  sudanense  (Piper)  Hitchc. 

Bacterial  spot  -  Phytomonas  andropogc-ni  (E.  F.  Smith)  Bergey  et  al. 
Kernel  smut  -  Sphacelotheca  sorghi  (Lk.)  Clint. 

Leaf  rust  -  Puccinia  purpurea  Cke. 

Leaf  blight  -  Helminthosporium  turcicum  Pass. 

Anthracnose  -  Colletotrichum  graminicolum  (Cos.)  Wilson 
Leaf  spot  -  Cause  undetermined,  probably  non-parasitic 
*Bends  -Cause  undetermined 

*  This  is  the  first  report  on  these  hosts  for  this  peculiar  malformation 
which  has  been  called  "Hairpin  disease"  and  more  recently  "Bends." 

**  This  proliferated  head  malformation  is  in  some  respects  similar  to 
that  described  as  crazy  top  in  corn  for  which  no  causal  organism 
has  been  reported.  Symptoms  on  smooth  brome  agree  with  those  caused 
by  downy  mildew  on  various  grasses  and  there  is  one  report  in  the 
literature  of  a  downy  mildew  on  Bromus  commutatus  Schrad.  Head 
proliferation  of  several  grasses  has  been  reported  by  some  as 
resulting  from  adverse  environmental  conditions. 


CKCWN  GALL  ON  THE  WEED,  MALVA  ROTUNDIFOLIA 


E.  M.  Hildebrand  and  L.  M.  Massey 


During  the  autumn  of  1941  fleshy  galls  were  noticed  just  above 
ground  level  on  a  considerable  number  of  plants  of  the  common  round¬ 
leaved  mallow  (Malva  rotundif'olia  L.)  on  the  south  side  of  the  Plant 
Science  Building  at  Cornell  on  a  spot  of  lawn  where  for  some  unknown 
reason  the  lawn  grass  was  rather  thin  and  the  weed  very  abundant .  The 
galls  were  located  at  the  crowns  where  wounds  could  have  been  produced 
by  the  lawn  mower  during  the  growing  season.  In  size  they  ranged  from 
a  few  millimeters  to  over  an  inch  in  diameter.  Many  of  the  older  galls 
were  in  an  advanced  state  of  decay. 

The  bacteria  isolated  from  the  young  light- color  galls  were 
typical  of  the  crown  gall  organism  in  culture  end  when  inoculated  into 
tomato  induced  galls  apparently  identical  to  those  induced  by  a  stock 
culture  of  this  organism  [ Phytomcnas  tunef aciens ] . 

Other  species  of  the  Malvaceae  (Mallow  family)  known  to  be  crown 
gall  suscepts,  according  to  the  literature,  are  the  hollyhock  (Althaea 
rosea  Cav. )  and  rose  mallow  or  swamp  hibiscus  (Hibiscus  moscheutos  L.). 
(NEW  YORK  STATE  COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE) 


CHECK  LIST  REVISION 


Freeman  Weiss 


PRUNUS .  APRICOT,  CHERRIES,  and  PLUMS ,  including  ornamentals.  For  al¬ 
mond  and  peach  see  Amygdalus . 

Occurring  on  various  or  undetermined  Prunus  spp. 


Alternaria  sp.,  fruit  rot.  On  P.  cerasifera,  Mich.;  on  P.  domestica, 
Idaho  &  Oregon. 

A.  citri  Ell.  &  Pierce,  blossom  end  rot,  fruit  spot.  On  P. 

armeniaca,  Calif.  Var.  cerasi  Rudolph,  leaf  spot.  On  P. 
avium.  Calif. 

'Armillaria  mellea  Vahl  ex  Fr.  ,  root  rot.  Cosmopolitan. 

Botrytis  cinerea  Pers. ,  blossom  blight,  green  &  ripe  fruit  rot, 
gummosis.  Cosmopolitan, 

Cercospora  cerasella  Sacc.,  leaf  spot.  Conidial  stage  of  Mycosphaerella 
cerasella. 

C.  circumscissa  Sacc.  (C.  graphioides  Ell.),  leaf  spot,  shbt-hole. 
Widespread. 

Cladosoorium  carpophilum  Thum. ,  scab,  usually  of  fruit,  sometimes  of 

foliage  &  twigs.  On  Prunus  spp.  other  than  P.  cerasus.  Wide spread. 

(Clasterospcriun  carpophilum  (Lev.)  Aderh. ) :  Coryneum  carpophilum 

C3.it ocybe  tabescens  (Scop,  ex  Fr. )  Bres.,  root  rot.  Fla. 

Coccomyces  hi emails  Higgins  (Cylindrosporium  hiemalis  Higgins),  leaf 

spot,  shot  hole.  Chiefly  on  P.  avium,  P.  cerasus,  P.  pen^lvanica. 
General.  (This  and  the  following  2  spp.  have  been  placed  in  a 
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PRUNUS  —  continued. 

new  genus  Kigginsia  by  Nannfeldt,  and  the  conidial  stage  is  said 
to  be  related  more  closely  to  Mars sonina  than  to  Cylindrosporium.) 
C.  lutescens  Higgins  (Cylindrosporium.  lutescens  Higgins),  leaf  spot. 

Chiefly  on  P.  mahaleb,  P.  serotina,  P.  virginiana.  Widespread. 

C.  prunophorae  Higgins  (Cylindrosporium  prunophorae  Higgins),  leaf 
spot,  shot  hold.  Chiefly  on  P.  americana,  P.  domestica,  P. 
salicina.  Widespread. 

Cornularia  persicae  (Schw. )  Sacc.,  on  branches.  N.Y.,  N.Car. ,  Va. ,  Vt. 
Corticium  stevensii  Burt,  thread  blight.  Fla. 

Coryneum  carpophilum  (Lev.)  Jauch  (C.  beijerinckii  Cud.),  blight, 

gummosis,  pustular  spot.  Widespread,  especially  in  Pacific  Coast 
States.  (Ascospora  beijerinckii  Vuill.,  on  mummied  fruits,  has 
been  reported  but  not  confirmed  as  the  ascogenous  stage;  not  re¬ 
corded  in  the  U.S.) 

Cylindrosporium  spp.  (especially  C.  padi  of  American  authors). 

Conidial  stages  of  Coccomyces  spp. 

Cytospora  cincta  Sacc.  and  C.  leuco stoma  Sacc.,  dieback,  twig  canker. 
Conidial  stages  respectively  of  Valsa  cincta  and  V.  leucostoma. 
(Other  Cytospora  spp.  reported  but  probably  saprophytic). 

Daedalea  confragosa  Bolt,  ex  Fr.  and  B.  unicolor  Bull,  ex  Fr.,  wood 
rot.  Occasional. 

Derma tea  cerasi  Pens,  ex  Fr.  (Micropera  drupacearum  Lev.),  on  branches. 
Widespread .  D.  prunastri  Fr.  (Sphaeronema  spurium  Sacc. ) ,  fre¬ 
quently  reported,  is  probably  a  synonym. 

Diaporthe  spp.,  on  branches,  ?  canker.  Spp.  reported  include  D.  eres 
Nits,  on  Prunus  spp.,  D.  decorticans  (Lib.)  Sacc.  &  Roum.  on 
P.  cerasus,  D.  pennsylvanica  (Berk.  &  Curt.)  Wehmeyer  on  P. 
pensylvanica  &  P.  virginiana;  D.  pruni  Ell.  &  Ev.  On  P.  serotina 
&  P.  virginiana;  D.  prunicola  (Pk.)  Wehmeyer  on  P.  pensylvanica 
&  P.  serotina. 

Dibotryon  morbosum  (Schw. )  Theiss.  &  Syd.,  black  knot.  General. 

Erwinia  amylovora  (Burr.)  Winslow  et  al.,  twig  blight.  Occasional  on 
various  Prunus  spa. ,  especially  P.  armeniaca;  sometimes  also  on 
P.  avium  and  P.  domestica,  chiefly  on  fruit. 

Exoascus  sop.  See  Taphrina. 

Fomes  spp.,  wood  rot,  sometimes  butt  &  heart  rot  of  living  trees. 

Spp.  reported  include  F.  annosus  (Fr.  )  Cke.,  N.E.  States; 

F.  applanatus  (Pers.  ex  Fr.)  Gill.,  white  butt  &  heart  rot, 

Oregon;  F.  fomentarius  (L.  ex  Fr.)  Kickx,  N.E. States;  F. 

fraxinophilus  (Pk.)  Sacc.,  Oregon;  F.  fulvus  (Scop,  ex  Fr. ) 

Gill.  (F.  pomaceus  Pers.  ex  Lloyd) ,  brown  cubical  heart  rot, 
widespread;  F.  igniarius  (L.  ex  Fr. )  Kickx,  white  spongy  rot 
often  following  black  knot,  Idaho,  Mont.;  F.  marmoratus  Berk., 

S.  Car.;  F.  pinicola  (Sw.  ex  Fr.)  Cke.,  brown  crumbly  rot, 
widespread;  F.  roseus  (Alb.  &  Schw.  ex  Fr. )  Cke.,  Oregon; 

F.  subroseus  (Weir)  Overh.,  brown  cubical  heart  rot,  Pacific 
Coast  States. 
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PRUNUS  —  continued. 

Fusicladium  cerasi  (Rabh. )  Sacc.,  scab.  On  P.  cerasus  .  N.Y.  to  Iowa 

&  Wis.  Conidial  stage  'of  Venturia  cerasi  Aderh. ,  authentic  records 
of  the  occurrence  of  which  are  not  available  in  the  U.S.  Also  re¬ 
ported  on  P.  americana  but  this  should  probably  be  Cladosporium 
carpophilum. 

Heterodera  marioni  (Cornu)  Goodey,  root  knot.  Southern  States,  Ariz. 

Irpex  lacteus  Fr.  ,•  white  spongy  rot.  Widespread. 

Lenzites  spp. ,  brown  sapwood  or  sometimes  heart  rot  of  living  trees, 

L.  betulina  L.  ex  Fr.,  Mich.  &  N.Y. ;  L.  .saepiaria  Wulf .  ex  Fr. 
and  L.  trabea  Pers.  ex  Fr.,  Idaho,  Oregon,  &  Wash. 

Leptothyrium  pomi  (Mont .  &  Fr. )  Sacc. ,  fly  speck  (on  fruit).  Eastern 
and  Central  States. 

Mas sari a  conspurcata  (Wallr. )  Sacc.,  on  dead  branches.  Widespread. 

Micropera  drupacearum  L€v. ,  on  twigs.  Conidial  stage  of  Derma tea  cerasi. 

Monilia  spp.,  brown  rot,  blossom  fit  twig  blight.  Conidial  stages  of 
Monilinia  (Sclcrotinia)  spp. 

Monilinia  demissa  (Dana)  Honey,  shoot  blight.  On  P.  Virginian a  var. 
demissa,  Idaho,  Wash. 

M.  fructicola  (Wint. )  Honey,  brown  rot,  blossom  blight.  On  all  cult, 
and  various  native  Prunus  spp.  General. 

M.  laxa  (Aderh.  &  Ruhl.)  Honey,  blossom  &  twig  blight,  brown  rot.  On 
cult.  Prunus  spp.  Pacific  Coast  States. 

M.  seaveri  (Rohm)  Honey,  shoot  blight,  seedling  blight.  On  P.  serotina. 

Eastern  States  to  Ark.  &  Iowa, 

Mycosphaerella  c era sella  Aderh.  (Cercospora  cerasella  Sacc.),  leaf  spot. 
Eastern  and  Southern  States  to  Kans. 

Nectria  sp.  ,  trunk  &  branch  canker.  On  P.  serotina  &  P.  pensylvanica. 

N.E.  States. 

N.  cinnabarina  Tode  ex  Fr.,  coral  spot,  die back.  Widespread. 

Penicillium  spp.,  blue  mold  rot.  On  prunes. &  cherries.  Pacific  Northwest, 

Phomopsis  mail  Roberts,  bark  canker.  Va.  (Conidial  stage  of  Diaporthe 

eres  ?) 

P.  padina  (Sacc.  fit  Roum. )  Died.,  canker,  twig  blight.  On  P.  cerasus, 

N.Y.  &  Pa.  (Conidial  stage  of  Diaporthe  decor ticans . ) 

Phoradendron  flavescens  (Pursh)  Nutt.,  mistletoe.  On  various  Prunus 
spp.  in  Central  and  Southern  States.  Var.  macrophyllum  Eng  elm. , 

Ari  z . 

Phyllosticta  circumscissa  Cke.  (?  P.  per  sicae  Sacc.),  leaf  spot,  shot- 
hole.  Widespread. 

P.  congests  Heald  &  Wolf,  leaf  blotch.  Ill.,  Texas,  Wis. 

P.  serotina  Cke.,  leaf  spot.  N.J.  to  Ala.  &  Wis. 

P.  virginiana  (Ell.  &  Holw. )  F.Tassi,  leaf  spot.*  Iowa  to  Kans.  fit  Mont. 

Phymatotrichum  omnivorum  (Shear)  Dug.,  root  rot.  On  all  tested  Prunus 
spp.,  Texas,  Ariz.,  Okla. 

Physalospora  spp.,  on  branches.  P.  fusca  N.E. Stevens,  S.Car.;  P. 

obtusa  (Schw.)  Cke.,  widespread;  P.  rhodina  (Berk,  fit  Curt.)  Cke., 
S.Car. 


This  combination  by  Tassi  antedates  Seaver's,  which  is  usually  cited. 
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PRUNUS  --  continued. 

Phytomonas  pruni  (EFS.)  Bergey,  bacterial  spot,  black  spot  of  leaves 
&  fruit,  canker.  On  all  cult.  Prunus  spp. ,  less  on  native  spp. 
Widespread. 

P.  syringae  (van  Hall)  Bergey  (P.  cerasi  (Griffin)  Bergey),  canker, 
gumniosis.  Especially  on  Prunus  avium,  Pacific  Coast  States  and 
occasionally  in  East. 

P.  tumefaciens  (EFS.  &  Town.)  Bergey,  crown  gall.  Widespread. 

Phytophthora  cactorum  (Leb.  &  Cohn)  Schroet.,  collar  rot.  Calif.,  Ind. 

P.  citrophthora  (R.E.  &  E.K.  Smith)  Leonian,  trunk  canker.  Calif. 

(Plowrightia  morbosa  (Schw.)  Sacc.):  Dibotryon  morbosum, 

Podosphaera  oxyacanthae  (DC.)  DBy. ,  powdery  mildew.  General.  Var. 
tridactyla  (Wallr. )  Salm. ,  often  reported  but  confirmed  only  in 
Pacific  Northwest. 

Polyporus  spp.,  wood  rot,  sometimes  root,  butt,  or  heart  rot  of  living 
trees.  Spp.  reported  include  P.  cinnabarinus  Jacq.  ex  Fr. ,  wide¬ 
spread;  P.  dryophilus  Berk.  (P.  rheades  Pers.  ex  Fr.),  Me., 

Mich.;  P.  galactinus  Berk.,  N.Y.,  Oregon;  P.  gilvus  (Schw.) 

Fr.,  white  sap  &  heart  rot,  widespread;  P.  hirsutus  Wulf  ex 
Fr. ,  white  spongy  sap  rot,  widespread;  P.  lacteus  Fr. ,  white 
heart  rot,  widespread;  P.  par  game  nus  Fr. ,  white  sap  rot,  wide¬ 
spread;  P.  sulphureus  Bull,  ex  Fr.  ,  brown  butt  &  heart  rot, 

N.E.  States;  P.  supinus  Sw.  ex  Fr.  ,  Southern  States;  P. 

tulipiferus  (Schw.)  Overh.,  N.E. States;  P.  versicolor  L.  ex 
Fr.,  white  spongy  sap  rot,  widespread. 

Poria  spp.,  white  spongy  rot  of  dead  wood,  sometimes  root  &  heart  rot 
of  living  trees,  especially  P.  ambigua  Bres.,  root  rot,  Calif., 

P.  prunicola  (Murr. )  Sacc.  &  Trott.,  P.  pulchella  (Schw.)  Cke., 

P.  vaporaria  Fr.  and  P.  versipora  Pers.  ex  Rornell,  chiefly  on 
P.  serotina,  North  Central  and  Eastern  States* 

Schizophyllum  commune  Fr.,  wood  rot,  sometimes  on  living  trees. 
Cosmopolitan . 

Sclerotinia  spp.,  brown  rot,  blossom  &  twig  blight.  See  Monilinia. 

S.  sclerotiorum  (Lib.)  DBy.,  green  rot,  shoot  blight.  Calif. 

Septobasidium  burtii  Lloyd,  felt  (on  branches  infested  by  scale  insects) 
S.Car.  to  La, 

(Septoria  cerasina  Pk.):  Cylindrosporium  iutescens  Higgins. 

S.  pruni  Ell.  and  S.  purpureocincta  Ell.  &  Ev. ,  leaf  spot.  On  P. 
ame  r i c  ana ,  Kan s . 

(Sphaeronema  spurium  Sacc.):  Micropera  drupacearum. 

Sphaeropsis  spp.,  on  twigs.  S.  peckii  Sacc.,  Kans.  &  N.Dak.;  S. 
cerasina  Pk. ,  N.Y.  Conidial  stage  of  Physalospora  sp. 

Sphaerotheca  pannosa  (Wallr,)  Lev.  var.  persicae  Wor, ,  powdery  mildew. 

N.Y. 

Stereurn  spa.,  wood  rot,  sometimes  wound  or  heart  rot  of  living  trees. 

S.  hirsutum  Willd.  ex  Fr.  widespread;  S.  rameale  Schw.,  top 
rot,  N.Y. ,  Pa.;  S.  sericeurn  Schw.,  N.Car. ,  W.Va. 

S.  purpureum  Pers.,  heart  rot,  silver  leaf.  N.Y. ,  Pacific  Coast 
States « 
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PRUNUS  —  continued. 


Taphrina  cerasi  (Fckl.)  Sadeb.,  witches ’ -broom.  On  P.  avium  &  P, 
cerasus .  Widespread, 

T.  communis  ( Sadeb.)  Gies.,  pockets,  bladder  plums,  shoot  hyper¬ 
trophy.  On  P.  araericana,  P.  nigra,  and  ?  other  native  plums. 
Widespread, 

T.  confusa  (Atk.)  Gies.,  hypertrophy  of  fruit,  leaf  &  shoot.  On 
P.  virginiana.  N.  S.  States  to  Wis . 

(T.  decipiens  (Atk.)  Gies.):  T.  communis. 

T.  farlowii  Sadeb.,  hypertrophy  of  fruit,  leaf  &  shoot.  On  P. 
serotina.  N.E. States  to  Texas. 

T.  flavorubra  Ray,  hypertrophy  of  fruit,  leaf  &  shoot.  On  P.  pumila. 

N.Y. 

T.  insititiae  (Sadeb.)  Johans.,  witches ’ -broom.  On  P.  domestica, 
Eastern  States;  ?  on  P.  pensylvanica ,  widespread, 

T.  longipes  (Atk.)  Gies.,  hypertrophy  of  fruit.  'On  P.  americana. 
Mich.,  N.Y. 

T.  mirabilis  (Atk.)  Gies.  (and  var.  tor tills  Atk.),  hypertrophy  of 
fruit,  leaf  &  shoot.  On  P.  angustifolia,  P.  hortulana  &  P. 
munsoniana.  Central  &  Southern  States. 

T.  pruni  (Fckl.)  Tul. ,  pockets.  On  P.  domestica.  Widespread. 

T.  pruni -sub cor data  (Zeller)  Mix,  hypertrophy  of  fruit,  leaf  &  shoot. 

On  P.  subcordata.  Calif,,  Oregon. 

T.  rhizipes  (Atk.)  Gies.,  hypertrophy  of  fruit,  leaf  &  shoot.  On 
P.  salicina.  Ala. 

Trametes  h.ispida  Bagl. ,  wound  rot,  heart  rot.  Colo.,  Oregon,  Wyo. 
Tranzschelia  pruni- spinosae  (Pers.)  Diet.,  rust  (lI,III).  General. 

Two  vars.  are  distinguished:  (1)  typica  (Fisch.)  Dunegan,  on 
various  native  Piunus  spp.  and  occasionally  on  cult,  plums;  0 
and  I.  on  Anemone,  Hepatica,  Ranunculus,  Thalictrum  etc.;  (2) 
discolor  Dunegan,  on  apricot,  peach  &  cult,  plums;  C  and  I  on 
Anemone  co  r ona ri a . 

Valsa  cincta  Fr.  and  V.  leucostoma  Pers.  ex  Fr.  (Cytospora  cincta  Sacc. 

and  C.  leucostoma  Sacc.),  dieback,  twig  canker.  Widespread. 
Verticillium  albo-atrum  Reinke  &  Berth.,  black  heart,  wilt.  On  P. 

armeniaca.  Calif, 

Virus  diseases: 

Buckskin,  -  unidentified  virus.  On  P.  avium,  Calif. 

Crinkle,  -  unidentified  virus,  possibly  vein- clearing.  On  P. 
avium.  Oregon,  Wash. 

Dwarf,  -  Prunus  virus  6  Thomas  &  Hildebrand  (Nanus  pruni  Holmes). 
On  P.  domestica.  N.Y. 

Line-pattern  virosis,  -  Marmor  lineopticum  Cation.  On  P.  salicina 
&  P.  mahaleb.  Calif.,  Ky. ,  Mich.,  Ohio;  ?  on  P.  americana, 
Minn , 

Little  peach,  -  Prunus  virus  1A  Smith  (chlorogenus  persicae  var. 
micropersicae  Holmes).  On  P.  munsoniana,  P.  salicina  &  P. 
simonii  vars.,  sometimes  masked. 

Mosaic,  cherry,  -  unidentified  virus. 


On  P.  avium,  Calif. 
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PRUNUS  —  continued. 


Mosaic,  peach,  —  Prunus  virus  5  Hutchins  ex  Smith  (Marmor 
persicae  Holmes).  On  P.  armeniaca,  P.  domestica,  P. 
salicina  &  others;  sometimes  masked.  Calif. 

Mosaic,  Winters  peach ,  -  unidentified  virus.  On  P.  armeniaca. 

Calif. 

Mottle  leaf,  -  Prunus  virus  7  (Manner  cerasi  Zeller  &  Evans)  On 
P.  avium.  Calif,  to  Wash.  &  Idaho. 

Rosette,  -  Prunus  virus  2  McClintock  ex  Smith  (Nanus  rosettae 
Holmes).  On  various  Prunus  spp.  Ga.  to  Ckla.  &  Ivans. 

Rusty  mottle,  -  Marmor  rubiginosum  Reeves.  On  P.  avium.  Wash. 

Vein- clearing,  -  Primus  virus  8  (Marmor  nerviclarens  Zeller  &  Evans) 
On  P.  avium,  P.  domestica,  P.  serrulata.  Oregon,  Wash. 

Yellow-red  virosis  ,  -  Marmor  lacerans  Holmes.  On  P.  virginiana # 
Conn,  to  Ill.  On  P.  virginiana  var.  demissa,  Oregon,  Wash.; 


on  var.  melanocarpa,  Idaho,  Utah. 
Yellows,  peach  ,  -  Prunus  virus  1  Kunkel  ex 
persicae  var.  typiea  Holmes) .  On  P. 

&  other  plums.  Eastern  States* 
Yellows,  cherry  (yellow  leaf ) ,  -  unidentif 
Mich.,  N.Y.,  Wis. 

(DIVISION  OF  MYCOLOGY  AND  DISEASE  SURVEY). 


Smi th  ( C hlorogenus 
armeniaca  and  P.  salicina 

ied  virus.  On  P.  cerasus. 


TEMPERATURE AND  PRECIPITATION 
FOR'  THE  YEaR."  1941  AND  FOR  DECEMBER 

(U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Weather  Bureau,  Weekly  Weather 
and  Crop  Bulletin  for  the  weeks  ending  January  6  and  January  13  >  .1942). 


1941  ANOTHER  WARM  YEAR:  (January  6)  Following  the  general  trend  since 
the  turn  of  the  century,  and  especially  during  the  last  couple  of  decades, 
the  year  1941  was  warmer  than  normal  in  practically  all  parts  of  the 
country.  T.he  tendency  to  above-normal  temperature  was  markedly  in 
evidence  in  all  seasons  of  the  year.  The  winter  was  slightly  colder  than 
normal  in  parts  of  the  Atlantic  area,  but  in  all  other  sections  above¬ 
normal  warmth  prevailed,  the  plus  departures  being  especially  large  in 
the  western  half  of  the  country. 

The  spring  season  (March-May)  had  slightly  below  normal  tempera¬ 
tures  in  the  South  and  most  Appalachian  Mountain  sections,  but  was  sub¬ 
stantially  warmer  than  normal  throughout  the  northern  half  of  the  country, 
the  largest  plus  departures,  3°  to  5°,  appearing  from  the  central 
Mississippi  Valley  northward  and  northwestward. 


The  summer  was  somewhat  cooler  than  normal  in  the  Southwest  and 
parts  of  the  Great  Basin,  also  in  most  of  central  California*  elsewhere  it 
was  warmer  than  normal,  with  the  greatest  plus  departures  in  the  same  area 
as  in  the  spring.  The  fall  season  (September -Nov ember)  had  less  than  nor¬ 
mal  warmth  in  most  areas  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  but  in  all  other 
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sections  the  seasonal,  means  were  above  normal,  substantially  so  in  most 
areas. 

In  January  the  lowest  temperature  recorded  was  -A3°  at  Taylor  Park, 
Colo.,  and  in  Ale. ska,  -65 0  at  Fort  Yukon.  The  United  States  lowest  in 
February  was  -40°  at  Edmore,  North  Dakota,  and  in  Alaska,  -42°,  again 
at  Fort  Yukon.  As  late  as  March  10,  a  temperature  of  -56°  was  reported 
from  Allakaket,  Alaska, 

The  highest  temperature  recorded  for  the  year  was  124°  at  two 
stations  in  California,  Cow  Creek  and  Greenland  Ranch,  both  in  Inyo  County, 
These  stations  are  in  the  vicinity  of  Death  Valley.  The  highest  reported 
from  Alaska  was  91°  at  Circle  Hot  Springs, 

Figure  1  (A)  shows  that  for  the  year,  as  a  whole,  a  very  limited 
area  in  the  interior  of  the  Northeast  had  slightly  below  normal,  temperature. 
Elsewhere  the  yearly  averages  were  above  normal ,  with  the  largest  plus  de¬ 
partures  in  the  north -central  portion  of  the  country  from  the  Ohio  and 
middle  Mississippi  Valleys  northward  and  northwestward  where  the  annual 
means  were  from  2 0  to  nearly  3°  in  excess  of  normal. 


'n  addition  to  being  a  year 


PRECIPITATION  FOR  THE  YEAR  1941:  ( January  13) 
of  abnormal  warmth,  1941  was  outstanding  for  heavy  precipitation.  The 
last  half  of  the  year  was  especially  wet  nearly  everywhere  west  of  the 
Mississipni  River.  Oklahoma,  Kansas,  New  Mexico,  Utah,  Nevada,  arid 
California  all  had  more  than  one  and  one-half  times  the  normal  rainfall 
for  this  6-month  period.  The  only  States  having  deficiencies  were  those 
from  North  Carolina  and  Tennessee  northward  and  most  of  these  had  nearly 
normal  p  re  c  i  pi  ta t  i  on . 

An  outstanding  feature  of  the  year’s  precipitation  was  the  ab¬ 
normally  heavy  falls  over  the  western  two- thirds  of  the  country;  Figure 
2(A)  shows  5  southwestern  States  with  more  than  150  percent  of  the  normal 
annual  amounts.  West  of  the  Mississippi  River  only  Arkansas  and  Washing¬ 
ton  had  deficiencies,  and  these  were  small.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Middle  Atlantic  States,  especially  Virginia,  were  abnormally  dry. 

It  was  the  wettest  year  of  record  in  North  Dakota,  Utah,  and  New 
Mexico,  the  last  named  having  about  a  third  more  precipitation  than  is  of 
record  for  any  pre vials  year.  It  was  the  second  wettest  year  of  record 
in  Nevada,  Arizona,  Texas,  Oklahoma,  and  Kansas,  and  the  third  wettest 
in  California.  On  the  ether  hand,  for  the  rather  limited  dry  eastern 
area,  Tennessee  had  the  driest  yrear  of  record,  Kentucky,  Virginia,  and 
Maryland -Delaware  the  second  driest,  and  North  Carolina  the  third.  For 
the  country,  as  a  whole,  the  average  1941  annual  precipitation  was  32.36 
inches,  or  nearly  12  percent  above  normal.  There  have  been  only  2  wetter 
years  in  the  climatological  history  of  the  United  States,  1905  with  a 
country-wide  average  of  32*69,  and  1915  with  32.74* 

Interesting  aspects  of  the  year's  precipitation  were  the  heavy 
amounts  in  western  areas,  where  the  1930  decade  was  so  dry  and  dusty,, 
and  a  reversal,  with  regards  to  normal  conditions,  for  the  midwest  and 
the  more  humid  eastern  sections.  For  example,  Kansas  had  more  precipita¬ 
tion  than  either  of  the  Virginias,  Maryland,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Kentucky, 
and  even  Tennessee. 
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Fig.  1.  -  Departure  from  the  normal  temperature  for  the  year  1941  (A), 
and  for  December  1941  (B) . 

Shaded:  Above  normal. 


Fig.  2.  -  Percentage  of  normal  precipitation  by  States,  for  the  year 
1941  (A),  and  for  December  1941  (B) . 

Shaded:  Normal  or  above. 


DECEMBER  TEMPERATURES:  (January  6)  Temperatures  in  the  United  States  in 
December,  the  final  month  of  1941 >  were  in  keeping  with  the  general  tenden¬ 
cy  for  the  preceding  months  of  the  year,  in  that  the  means  were  above  nor¬ 
mal  in  practically  all  sections  of  the  country.  For  the  month,  as  a  whole, 
a  few  scattered  stations  had  approximately  normal  warmth,  but  in  nearly 
all  sections  the  means  ranged  .from  2°  to  about  10°  above  normal,  see 
Figure  1  (B) .  The  extreme  Northeast,  the  Southern  States,  and  Pacific 
coast  districts  had  the  smallest  plus  departures,  mostly  2°  or  3°>  and.  the 
area  from  the  Ohio  and  central  Mississippi  Valleys  and.  southern  Great  Plains 
northward  the  largest,  generally  5°  to  11°. 

The  average  monthly  temperatures  for  December  1941  were  quite  simi¬ 
lar  to  those  for  December  1940,  except  they  were  considerably  higher  in 
central-northern  sections,  including  Michigan,  the  upper  Mississippi  Valley, 
and  most  of  the  northern  Plains  where  December  1941  was  mostly  from  4°  to  6° 
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wanner  than  December  1940.  Also,  in  a  considerable  southwestern  area,  ex¬ 
tending  from  western  Texas  to  the  Pacific  coast,  the  means  were  generally 
2°  or  3°  lower  than  last  year.  Elsewhere  they  were  substantially  the  same* 

DECEMBER  PRECIPITATION:  (January  13)  Figure  2  (B)  shows  that  December  1941, 
was  abnormally  wet  in  the  Southeastern  States,  the  central  trans-Mississippi 
area,  and  everywhere  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  In  the  Southeast,  South 
Carolina  and  Georgia  show  the  relatively  greatest  excesses;  in  the  Midwest, 
Iowa  and  Nebraska,  and  in  the  far  West,  California  and  Nevada,  much  of  the 
last  two  having  more  than  twice  the  normal.  A  central -northern  area,  cen¬ 
tering  in  North  Dakota ,  was  extremely  dry,  and  all  States,  in  general,  from 
Louisiana  and  Texas  northeastward  to  the  Lake  Region  and  New  England  had 
less  than  normal  precipitation.  California,  with  an  average  State  rainfall 
of  8.14  inches,  had  an  unusually  wet  December,  the  month  being  among  the 
wettest  of  record  for  the  State.  Georgia  had  the  third  wettest  of  record. 
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Check  list  revision,  by  Freeman  Weiss,  page  32. 

0.  H.  Elmer  reports,  page  4 4>  that  in  preliminary  experiments  in 
Kansas  thertjompound  Spergon  has  proved  very  effective  as  a  fungicidal 
treatment  for  sweetpotato  seed  and  sprouts,  and  urges  a  more  widespread 
investigation  of  its  usefulness. 

A  disease  of  unknown  origin,  tentatively  called  "rosette",  caused 
most  concern  to  toms. to  growers  in  southern  Texas,  according  to  A.  L. 
Harrison  and  S.  S.  Ivan off,  who  report  the  results  of  a  plant  disease 
survey  primarily  of  tomato  fields  but  with  some  records  of  other  vegetable 
crops  in  that  region,  page  /+6. 

Occurrence  of  tomato  leaf  mold  and  of  muskmelcn  powdery  mildew  in 
the  field,  in  New  Hampshire  is  reported  by  R.  W.  Barratt,  page  49. 

H.  W.  Johnson  and  C.  L.  Lefebvre  report  the  occurrence  of  downy 
mildew  on  soy  bean  seeds,  page  49. 

Charcoal  rot  is  most  prevalent  in  the  eastern  and  central  portions 
but  occurs  on  grain  sorghum  and  on  corn  in  fill  sections  of  Nebraska, 
according  to  J.E.  Livingston,  page  50.  The  contrast  in  observed  incidence 
between  1940  and  1941  was  apparently  due  to  the  difference  in  weather. 


S.  B.  Feme  reports  some  observations  on  tobacco  diseases  in 
Virginia  in  1941*  cage  52. 

Roy  G.  Pierce  of  the  Bureau  of  Entomology  and  Plant  quarantine 
summarizes  the  spread  of  white  pine  blister  rust  in  the  southern  Appala¬ 
chians  in  1941>  page  54. 

Announceme  nt  of  a  preliminary  check  list  of  entomogencus  fungi  of 
North  America,  page  55. 


Correspondence,  page  5&. 
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CHECK  LIST  REVISION 


Freeman  Weiss 


PRUNUS  —  continued. 

.  P.  A  LLEGHENIENS  IS ,  under  P.  MARI  TIMA 

PRUNUS  AMERICANA  Marsh.,  AMERICAN'  PLUM.  Small  tree  or  shrub  occurring 

throughout  the  U.S.  except  the  Far  West  and  Southwest, 
cult,  for  fruit  and  for  ornament,  Zone  III;  also  P. 

NIGRA  Ait.,  CANADA  PLUM ,  in  the  Great  Lakes  and  North¬ 
eastern  States,  cult.  Zone  II. 

Cercospora  circumscissa  Sacc.,  leaf  spot.  Ill.,  Nebr.,  N.Dak. 

C.  prunicola  Ell.  &  Ev. ,  leaf  spot.  Ala.,  La. 

Cladosporium  carpophilum  Thum. ,  scab.  Widespread. 

Coccomyces  prunopnorae  Higgins,  leaf  spot.  Ind. 

Coryneum  carpophilum  (Lev.)  Jauch,  shoot  blight.  Oregon. 

Diaporthe  prunicola  (Pk. )  Weh. ,  twig  canker.  Iowa,  Nebr. 

Dibotryon  morbosum  (Schw.  )  Theiss.  &  Syd. ,  black  knot.  Widespread. 
Erwinia  amylovora  (Burr.)  Winslow  et  al.,  fire  blight.  Wis. 

Fomes  fulvus  (Scop.  exFr.)  Gill.,  brown  heart  rot.  Widespread, 

F.  igniarius  (L.  ex  Fr. )  Kickx,  heart  rot.  Mo. 

Leptothyrium  pomi  (Mont.  &  Fr.  )  Sacc.,  fly  speck  (on  fruit).  Ill. 
Monilinia  fructicola  (Wint.)  Honey,  blossom  blight,  brown  rot.  Genera].. 
Phyllosticta  circumscissa  Cke. ,  leaf  spot.  Calif.,  Ill. 

P.  virginiana  (Ell.  &  Hals.)  Seaver.  Iowa,  Kans. 

Phytomonas  pruni  (EFS.)  Bergey,  bacterial  leaf  spot.  Mo.,  N.Car. ,  Ohio, 
Podosphaera  oxyacanthae  (DC.)  DBy. ,  powdery  mildew.  Widespread. 
(Sclerotinia  fructicola  (Wint.)  Rehrn):  Monilinia  fructicola. 

Septoria  pruni  Ell.,  leaf  spot.  Kans.,  Ky. ,  Nebr.,  N.Dak. 

S.  purpureocincta  Ell.  &  Ev.  Kans. 

Taphrina  communis  (Sadeb.)  Gies,  pockets  (bladder)  of  fruit;  also  (as  T. 
decipiens  (Atk.)  Gies .) hypertrophy  of  leaves  &  shoots.  Widespread. 

T.  longipes  (Atk.)  Gies.,  pockets.  Mich.,  N.Y. 

T.  mirabilis  (Atk.)  Gies.,  hypertrophy  of  buds  &  shoots.  N.Car.  to 
Miss.,  Ill.,  Iowa,  Wis. 

Tranzschelia  pruni- spinosae  (Pens.)  Diet.,  rust  (II, III).  Widespread, 
especially  in  the  South.  (Only  the  var.  typica  (Fisch.)  Dunegan 
definitely  identified. ) 

Mosaic,  —  undet.  virus.  Minn. 

PRUNUS  ANGUSTIFOLIA  Marsh.,  under  P.  MUNSGNI ANA . 

PRUNUS  ARMENIACA  L. ,  APRICOT.  Tree  of  W.  Asia,  cult.  Zone  V,  chiefly 

Calif.  Also  P.  MIME  (Sieb.)  Sieb.  &  Zucc.,  JAPANESE 
APRICOT,  cult,  in  the  Far  South. 

Alternaria  sp. ,  blossom  end  rot,  fruit  spot.  Calif. 
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PRUNUS  —  continued. 


Armillari a  mellea  Vahl  ex  Fr.,  root  rot.  Calif.,  Texas, 

Botrytis  cinerea  Pers.,  green  fruit  rot  (secondary),  gummosis .  Calif. 
Cercospora  circumscissa  Sacc,,  leaf  spot.  Texas. 

Cladosporium  carpophilum  Thum, ,  scab,  freckle  (on  fruit),  twig  canker. 
Widespread. 

Clitocybe  tabescens  (Scop,  ex  Fr.)  Bres.,  root  rot.  Fla, 

Coccomyces  sp.  ( Cylind.ro sporium  padi  auth. ) ,  leaf  spot.  Calif.,  Mass., 
Texas,  Vt. 

Coryneum  carpophilum  (Lev.)  Jauch,  shoot  blight,  fruit  spot,  'Wide¬ 
spread, 

Cytospora  spp.  (especially  C.  leuco stoma  Sacc.),  dieback,  twig  canker, 
or  secondary.  Ariz.,  N.Y.  ( Conidi al  stage  of  Valsa  sp.) 

Dibotryon  m or bo  sum  (Schw.)  Theiss,  &  Syd,,  black  knot.  Colo.,  N.Y. 
Diplodia  sp.  (?  D.  natalensis  Pole-Evans),  on  twigs.  Calif. 

Erwinia  amylcvora  (Burr.)  Winslow  et  al. ,  fire  blight.  Colo.,  Fla., 
Nebr. ,  Pa.,  Texas. 

Heterodera  marioni  (Cornu)  Gcodey,  root  knot.  Ariz.,  Texas. 

Monilinia  fructicola  (Wint.)  Honey,  brown  rot  usually  of  ripe  fruit, 
sometimes  blossom  blight.  Widespread,  but  less  common  on  this 
host  in  the  Pacific  Coast  States  than  the  following. 

M.  laxa  (Aderh.  &  Ruhl.)  Honey ,  blossom  &  twig  blight,  brown  rot 
of  green  &  ripe  fruit.  Pacific  Coast  States. 

Monochaetia  rosenwaldia  Khazanoff,  trunk  &  limb  gall.  Calif. 

Nectria  cinnabarina  Tode  ex  Fr.,  coral  spot,  die  back.  Ind,,  Wash. 
Phyllosticta  circumscissa  Cke.,  leaf  spot.  Calif. 

Phymatotrichum  omnivor um  (Shear)  Dug.,  root  rot.  Ariz.,  Okla.,  Texas. 
Phytomonas  pruni  (LFS. )  Bergey,  bacterial  leaf  spot,  black  spot.  Ill. 
to  Texas  and  Nebr. 

P.  syringae  (van  Hall)  Bergey,  bacterial  canker,  gummosis.  Calif., 
Oregon. 

P.  tumefaciens  (EFS.  &  Town.)  Bergey,  crown  gall.  Widespread. 

(P.  mume  is  resistant) . 

Phytophthora  cactorum  (Leb.  &  Cohn)  Schroet.  and  P.  citrophthora 
(R.E.  &  E.H.  Smith)  Leonian,  trunk  canker.  Calif. 

Podosphaera  oxyacanthae  (DC.)  DBy. ,  powdery  mildew.  Calif,,  Iowa. 
Schizophyllum  commune  Fr.,  heart  rot,  usually  following  freezing  injury 
Texas,  Wash. 

Sclerotinia  sclerotiorum  (Lib.)  DBy.,  green  fruit  rot,  twig  blight. 

. Calif. 

Septobasidium  pseudopedicellatum  Burt,  on  scale  insects  infesting  bark. 
Miss. 

Sphaero theca  pannosa  (Wallr.)  Lev ,  var.  persicae  Wor . ,  powdery  mildew. 

N.Y. 

Stereum  purpureum  Pers.,  silver  leaf.  Calif. 

Taphrina  (?  deformans  (Berk.)  Tul,),  leaf  curl.  S.Car. 

Trametes  hispiaa  Bagl.,  heart  rot.  Colo. 

Tranzschelia  pruni-spinosae  (Pers, )  Diet.,  rust  (II, III).  Calif., 
Miss.,  N.Mex. ,  Texas.  Both  discolor  and  typica  vars .  reported. 
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Valsa  leucostoma  Pens,  ex  Fr«,  die  back,  twig  canker,  do.,  Texas* 
Venturia  (?  cerasi  Aderh.),  fruit  spot.  Ky. 

Verticillium  albo-atrum  Reinke  &  Berth.,  black  heart,  wilt.  Calif. 
Physiological  diseases. 

Arsenical  injury.  Calif. 

Chlorosis,  —  alkali  injury,  mineral  deficiency.  Ariz.  ,  Cai.if . ,  Texas, 
Exanthema,  --  copper  deficiency.  Calif. 

Gurnmo sis  (,fsour  sao1*)  ,  — ~  adverse  soil  St  moisture  relcitions,  scmetimes 
infection  by  Phytomonas  syringae.  Ariz.,  Calif.,  N.J.,  Wash. 
Little  leaf,  —  mineral  deficiency  ?zinc.  Calif. 

Mottle  leaf,  —  manganese  deficiency.  Calif. 

Virus  diseases. 

Mosaic,  undet.  vi rus.  Calif.,  Colo.,  Wash. 

Ring  spot,  undet.  virus,  possibly  same  as  preceding.  Wash » 

Winters  peach  mosaic,  undet.  virus.  Calif. 

Yellows,  Prunus  virus  1  Kunkel  ex  Smith  (Chlorogenus  persicae  var. 

vulgaris  Holmes).  Occasional  in  Eastern  States. 

Susceptibility  experimentally  demonstrated  to  peach  rosette  (Prunus 
virus  2  McClintock  ex  Smith,  Nanus  rosettae  Holmes),  and  to  peach 
mosaic  (Prunus  virus  5  Hutchins  ex  Smith,  Marmor  persicae  Holmes). 


PRUNUS  AVIUM  L.,  SWEET  CHERRY.  Tree  of  Europe  and  W.  Asia,  cult,  in 

numerous  hort.  vars.  in  Zone  III;  also  the  primitive  form 
known  as  Mazzard  naturalized  in  Growth  Regions  27  &  23 
and  used  as  an  understock.  P.  MAHALS B  L.,  MAHALEB  CHERRY, 
also  used  as  an  understock,  is  included. 

Alternaria  sp. ,  fruit  rot.  Calif.,  Idaho,  Mich. 

A.  citri  Ell.  &  Pierce  var.  cerasi  Rudolph,  leaf  spot.  Calif. 
Armillaria  me Ilea  Vahl  ex  Fr. ,  root  rot.  Okla. ,  Oregon. 

Botrytis  cinerea  Pers.,  gray  mold  rot.  Calif. 

Cercospora  circumscissa  Sacc.,  leaf  spot.  Ohio,  N.J.,  Pa.,  Texas. 
Cladosporium  sp.  ,  fruit  rot.  Calif,  to  Wash.  &  Idaho. 

Coccomyces  hiemalis  Higgins,  leaf  blight,  shot-hole.  General. 

Coryneum  carpophilum  (Lev.)  Jauc'n,  shoot  blight ,  shot-hole.  Idaho, 
Oregon,  Wash. 

Dermatea  cerasi  Pers.  ex  Fr.,  on  twigs.  Alaska,  Oregon. 

Dibotryon  morbosum  (Schw.)  Theiss.  &  Syd. ,  black  knot.  Del.  to  Mich. 

&  N.Car. 

Erwinia  amylovora  (Burr.)  Winslow  et  al.,  fire  blight  (chiefly  on 
fruit  )  .  Oregon,  Wash* 

Monilinia  fructiccla  (Wint.)  Honey,  brown  rot,  blossom  blight .  General. 
M.laxa  Aderh.  &  Ruhl.,  blossom  &  twig  blight,  brown  rot.  Oregon, 
Wash. 

Mycosphaerella  cerasella  Aderh.,  leaf  spot.  Ga.  to  Fla.  &  Miss. 
Phyllosticta  pruni-avium  Allesch. ,  leaf  spot.  Oregon. 

Phytomonas  pruni  (EPS. )  Bergey,  bacterial  spot,  black  spot,  canker. 

N .  Y .  t  o  Mi  ch  .  ,  Ga .  and  T exa  s. 
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P.  syringae  (van  Hall)  Bergey,  bacterial  canker,  gummosis.  Mass. 

to  Mich.  &  Me.,  Pacific  Coast  States. 

P .  tume  f  a  cie  ns  ( EFS .  &  T  own . )  Bergey,  c  row  n  g  al  1 .  C  al  i  f . ,  T  exa  s . 
Phytophthora  cactorum  (Leb.  &  Cohn)  Schroet.  and  P.  citrcphthora 
(R.  E.  &  E.H.  Smith)  Leonian,  collar  <1  trunk  canker.  Calif. 
Podosphaera  oxyacanthae  (DC.)  DBy.,  powdery  mildew.  Occasional. 
Polyporus  spp.  (P.  hirsutus  Wulf.  ex  Fr.,  P.  lacteus  Fr .  and  P. 

versicolor  L.  ex  Fr.),  heart  rot.  Oregon. 

Poria  ambigua  Bres.  ,  root  &  butt  rot.  Calif. 

Septobasidium  retiforme  Couch,  felt.  Ga. 

Taphrina  cerasi  (Fckl.)  Sadeb.,  witches’ -broom.  N.Y.,  Pa.,  Texas, 
Pacific  Northwest. 

Tranzschelia  pruni-spinosae  (Pers.)  Diet.,  rust  (II, III).  N.Y.,  Okla. 
Physiological  diseases. 

Chlorosis,  —  alkali  injury.  Calif.,  Texas. 

Virus  diseases. 

Buckskin,  undet.  virus,  possibly  Marmor lacerans  Holmes  of  peach 
yellow-red  virosis.  (P.  mahaleb  is  resistant.) 

Crinkle,  undet.  virus  (possibly  Identical  with  vein- clearing) .  Idaho, 
Wash. 

Mosaic,  undet.  virus.  Calif. 

Mottle-leaf,  Prunus  virus  7  (Marmor  cerasae)  Zeller  &  Evans.  Idaho, 
Oregon,  Wash.,  ?  Calif. 


Rusty  mottle,  Marmor  rubiginosum  Reeves.  Wash. 

Vein-clearing,  Prunus  virus  8  (Marmor  nerviclarens )  Zeller  &  Evans. 
Oregon,  Wash.,  ?  Calif.  Resembles  crinkle  (?  virus)  and 
"unproductive  type"  reported  in  Wash.  &  Calif,  respectively. 

Susceptibility  experimentally  demonstrated  to  almond  calico 

(undet.  virus),  peach  rosette  (Prunus  virus  2  McClintock  ex 
Smith,  Nanus  rosettae  Holmes),  and  to  Winters  peach  mosaic 
(undet.  virus). 


PRUNUS  BESSEYI  Bailey,  under  P.  PUMILA 
PRUNUS  CARCLINIANA  Ait.,  under  P.  LAUROCERASUS 
PRUNUS  CERASIFERA  Ehrh. ,  under  P.  DOMESTIC A 


PRUNUS 


CERASUS  L.,  SOUR  CHERRY,  including  var.  AUSTERA  L. 
CHERRY.  Tree  of  S.E.  Europe  and  W.  Asia, 
fruit  and  for  ornament  in  numerous  vars. 
also  naturalized  in  Growth  Regions  22,  25, 


,  MORELLO 
cult,  for 
Zone  III, 
27. 


Alternaria  sp.,  fruit  rot.  Mich. 

Botrytis  cinerea  Pers.,  gray  mold  of  fruit.  Occasional. 

Cercospora  circumscissa  Sacc.,  leaf  spot.  N.J.,  Texas. 

Cladosporium  carpophilum  Thum. ,  scab,  fruit-crack.  Iowa,  N.J.,  N.Y. 
Coccomyces  hiemalis  Higgins  (Cylindr osporium  hi emails  Higgins),  leaf 
spot,  shot-hole.  Genera,!. 

Coryneum  carpophilum  (ifev,)  Jauch,  leaf  blight.  Calif.,  Wash. 
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Dermatea  cerasi  Pens,  ex  Fr.,  on  branches.  N.J.  ,  N.Y. 

Dibotryon  morbosum  (Schw.)  Theiss.  &  Syd. ,  black  knot.  Eastern 
States . 

Glomerella  cingulata  (Ston.  )  Spauld.  &  Schrenk,  fruit  rot.  Ind, 
Heterodera  marl  oni  (Cornu)  Goodey,  root  knot.  Md. 

Monilinia  fructicola  (Wint.)  Honey,  brown  rot.  General. 

M.  laxa  (Aderh.  &  Ruhl . )  Honey,  blossom  blight,  brown  rot.  Oregon, 
Wash . 

Mycosphaerella  cerasella  Aderh.  (Cercospora  cerasella  Sacc.),  leaf  spot, 
Va.  to  Fla.  &  Miss* 

Pestalotia  (Pestalozzia)  adusta  Ell.  &  Ev. ,  on  leaves  (secondary).  N.Y. 
Phomopsis  padina  (Sacc.  &  Roum.)  Died.,  canker,  twig  blight.  N.Y. , 

Pa.  (Conidial  stage  of  Diaporthe  decorticans  (Lib.)  Sacc.  & 

Roum. ) 

Phyllosticta  circumscissa  Cke.,  leaf  spot.  N.J. 

Phymatotrichum  omnivorum  (Shear)  Dug. ,  root  rot.  Texas. 

Phytomonas  pruni  (EFS.)  Bergey,  bacterial  leaf  spot,  black  spot. 

N.Y.  to  Mo.  &  Iowa. 

P.  syringae  (van  Hall)  Bergey,  bacterial  gummosis.  Colo.,  N.Y., 
Oregon,  Wash. 

P.  tumefaciens  (EFS.  &  Town. )  Bergey,  crown  gall.  Calif.,  Wash. 
Podosphaera  cxyacanthae  (DC.)  DBy. ,  powdery  mildew.  General. 

Stereum  purpureum  Pers.,  silver  leaf.  N.Y. 

Taohrina  cerasi  (Fckl.)  Sadeb.,  witches1 -broom.  Me.  to  N.J.  and  Minn. 
Tranzschelia  pruni-spinosae  (Pens.)  Diet.,  rust  (II, III).  N.Car* 
Xylaria  sp.,  root  rot.  Tenn. 

Physiological  diseases. 

Brown  bark  spot,  —  cause  unknown ,  arsenical  poisoning  ?.  Idaho, 
Mont.,  Wash. 

Virus  diseases. 

Mosaic,  undet.  virus.  Calif. 

Pink  fruit  (bitter  fruit),  virus  ?,  possibly  identical  with  buck¬ 
skin  disease  of  sweet  cherry.  Idaho,  Wash. 

Yellows  (yellow  leaf,  leaf  drop),  undet.  virus.  Mich. ,  N.Y. ,  Wis. 
Susceptibility  to  viruses  of  buckskin  and  mottle  leaf  of  sweet 
cherry,  and  of  peach  rosette  also  demonstrated. 

PRUNUS  COMMUNIS.  See  AJJYDALUS  COMMUNIS 

(PRUNUS  DEMISSA  (Nutt.)  Walp.):  P.  VIRGINIANA  var.  DEMISSA 

PRUNUS  DOMESTJCA  L. ,  GARDEN  PLUM.  Tree  of  Europe  and  W.  Asia,  cult, 

for  fruit  in  many  forms,  Zone  IV:  including  P.  INSITITIA 
L.,  DAMSON,  and  P.  SPINOSA  L.,  BLACKTHORN  or  SLOE,  cult, 
in  same  range  and  also  locally  naturalized  in  ths  East. 
Other  garden  plums  included  here  are:  P.  SALICINA 
Lindl.,  JAPANESE  PLUM,  cult,  for  fruit  in  Zone  III;  P. 
CERASIFERA  Ehrh. ,  MYROBALAN  PLUM,  grown  chiefly  as  an 
understock;  and  P.  C.  var.  ATRO PURPUREA  Jaeg.  PURPLELEAF 
PLUM,  grown  for  ornament,  Zone  III. 
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Alternaria  sp. ,  green  mold  of  fruit.  Oregon. 

Armillaria  mellea  Vahl  ex  Fr. ,  root  rot.  Widespread. 

Botrytis  cinerea  Pers,,  gray  mold  of  fruit.  Calif.,  Wash. 

Cercospora  circumscissa  Sacc,,  leaf  spot.  Calif,,  Fla.,  Mass., 

Texas,  Wash, 

Cladosporium  sp.,  green  mold  of  fruit.  Idaho,  Oregon. 

C,  carpophilum  Thiim. ,  scab.  Widespread. 

Coccomyces  prunophorae  Higgins  (Cylindrosporium  prunophorae  Higgins) 
leaf  spot,  shot-hole.  Widespread, 

Coryneum  carpophilum  (Lev.)  Jauch,  leaf  blight,  shot-hole.  Calif,  to 
Idaho  &  Wash. 

Dermatea  cerasi  Per .  ex.  Fr.  ,  on  branches.  N.Y. 

Dibotryon  morbosum  (Schw.)  Theiss.  &  Syd.,  black  knot.  Widespread, 
except  in  far  West. 

Diplodia  spp.  (D.  pruni  Fckl.,  D.  vulgaris  Lev.  and  others),  twig 
blight  (secondary).  Fla,  N.J,  Conidial  stage  of  Physalospora, 

'  probably  P.  obtusa. 

Erwinia  araylovo.ra  (Burr.)  Winslow  et  al.,  fire  blight.  Occasional, 

Femes  applanatus  (Pens,  ex  Fr.)  Gill.,  collar  &  root  rot,  white  mottled 
heart  rot.  Oregon. 

F.  fulvus  (Scop,  ex  Fr.  )  Gill,,  brown  heart  rot.  Widespread, 

F,  pinicola  (Sw.  ex  Fr.)  Cke,  and  F.  subroseus  (Weir)  Overh.,  brown 
pocket  rot.  Pacific  Northwest . 

Heterodera  marioni  (Cornu)  Goodey,  root  knot,  Fla. 

Lenzites  sepiaria  Wulf .  ex  Fr.,  brown  heart  rot.  Pacific  Northwest. 

Monilinla  fructicola  (Wint.)  Honey,  brown  rot,  blossom  blight.  General. 

M.  laxa  (Aderh.  &  Ruhl.)  Honey,  blossom  &  twig  blight,  brown  rot. 
Calif,,  Oregon,  Wash, 

Phyllosticta  circumscissa  Cke.,  leaf  spot,  Iowa,  Wash.  < 

P.  congests  Heald  &  Wolf,  blotch  (fruit,  leaves  &  twigs).  Ga., 

Texas.  (On  P.  salicina;  said  to  be  a  Phyllostictina,  conidial 
stage  of  a  Guignardia . ) 

Phymatotrichum  omnivorum  (Shear)  Dug.,  root  rot.  Texas. 

Phytomonas  pruni  (EFS.)  Bergey,  bacterial  spot,  blackspot.  Eastern 
&  Southern  States  to  Wis.  &  Texas. 

P.  syringae  (vah  Hall)  Bergey,  gummosis,  shoot  blight.  Calif.,  Oreg. 

P.  tumefaciens  (EFS.  &  Town.)  Bergey,  crown  gall.  Widespread. 

Phytophthora  cactorum  (Leb.  &  Cohn)  Schroet. ,  bark  canker,  Calif.,  Ind, 

Podosphaera  oxyacanthae  (DC.)  DBy.  and  var.  tridactyla  (Wallr. )  Salm. , 
powdery  mildew.  Occasional. 

Polyporus  hirsutus  Wulf.  ex  Fr.  and  P.  versicolor  L,  ex  Fr. ,  white 
pocket  heart  rot.  Widespread, 

Stereum  purpureum  Pers,,  silver  leaf,  heart  rot.  Wash. 

Taphrina  spp,,  leaf  curl,  witches ' -broom.  Occasional.  (Spp.  reported 
include  T.  decipiens  (Atk.)  Gies. ,  T.  deformans  (Berk.)  Tul., 

T.  insititiae  (Sadeb, )  Johans.,  T.  mirabilis  (Atk.)  Gies,  but 
with  inconclusive  determinations.) 

T.  pruni  (Fckl.)  Tul.,  pockets.  Widespread. 
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Tranzschelia  pruni-spinosae  (Pens.)  Diet.,  rust  (II, III).  Wide¬ 
spread,  especially  in  the  Southern  and  Pacific  Coast  States. 

(Both  discolor  and  typica  vans,  are  recorded.) 

Valsa  leucO’Stoma  Pers.  ex  Fr.  ,  -die  back,  canker.  Widespread. 

Verticillium  albo-atrum  Reink.e  &  Berth.,  black  heart,  seedling  wilt. 
Calif. 

Physiological  diseases. 

Brown  bark  spot,  —  cause  unknown,  ?  arsenical  poisoning.  Mont. 

Chlorosis,  --  mineral  deficiency,  alkaline  soil.  Calif.,  Idaho. 

■Exanthema,  --  copper  deficiency.  Calif.,  Fla. 

Gum  spot  (drought  spot),  --  irregularity  of  moisture  supply.  N.Y., 
Pacific  'Northwest. 

Virus  -diseases . 

Diamond  canker,  undet.  virus.  Calif.  Limited  to  Agen  var.  of  P. 
domestica. 

Line  pattern  virosis  (Manner  lineopticum  Cation).  Mich.,  Ohio, 

?  Calif.,  ?  Ky. 

Mosaic  (?  pox),  one  or  more  viruses  distinguished  in  part  as  Prunus 

virus  1  Thomas  &  Hildebrand  ex  Smith  on  P.  domestica  in  N.Y. 

&  ?  Ky.,  and  in  part  as  the  preceding  .virus;  also  undifferentiate 
in  Calif.,  Ky.  ,  Ill.,  Minn,  and  Wash.  Symptoms  often  masked 
in  P.  salicina  vars. 

Ve in- clearing ,  Prunus  virus  8  (Marinor  nerviclarens)  Zeller  &  Evans. 
Oregon,  -Wash. 

Yellows,  Prunus  virus  1  Kunkel  ex  Smith  (Chlorogenus  persicae  var. 
typica  Holmes).  Occasional  in  Eastern  States. 

Susceptibility  also  demonstrated  to  viruses  of  little  peach  (Prunus 
virus  1  A  EFS.  ex  Smith,  Chlorogenus  persicae  var.  micro per sic  a 
*  Holmes);  peach  rosette  (Prunus  virus  2  McClintock  ex  Smith, 

Nanus  rosettae  Holmes);  peach  mosaic  (Prunus  virus  5  Hutchins 

ex  Smith,  Marinor  persicae  Holmes).  Symptoms  often  masked  in 
P.  salicina  vars, 

♦ 

PRUNUS  EMARGINATA  (Hook.)  Walp. ,  under  P.  PENSYLVANICA . 

PRUNUS  GLAND ULOSA  Thunb.,  under- P.  TRILOBA 
-  PRUNUS  GRACILIS  Engelm.  &  Gray,  under  P.  MUNSONIANA . 

PRUNUS  HCRTULANA  Bailey,  under  P.  MUNSONIANA . 

PRUNUS  ILICI  FOLIA  ■  (Nutt. )  Walp.,  under  P.  LAUROCERASUS 

•PRUNUS  INSITITIA  L. ,  under  P.  DOMESTICA. 

PRUNUS  JAPONIC A  Thunb.,  under  P.  TRILOBA. 

PRUNUS  LAUROCERASUS  L.  (Laurocerasus  officinalis  Roem. )  ,  ENGLISH 
•  CHERRY-LAUREL  (LAUREL CHERRY) ,  and  P.  LUSITANICA  L., 
PORTUGAL -LAUREL .  Evergreen  shrubs  or  anall  trees  of 
Europe  and  Asia  Minor,  cult,  for  ornament,  Zone  VI -VII. 
Also  *  P .  CAROLINE  ANA  Ait.,  CAROLINA  CHERRY-LAUREL  ( LAUREL - 
CHERRY), -of  Growth  Regions  20,  29,  30;  P.  ILICI FOLIA 
(Nutt.)  Walp. ,  HOLLYLEAF  CHERRY,  of  G.R.'s  1,  3,  A,  5; 
and  P.  LYONI  (Eastw.)  Sarg.,  CATALINA  CHERRY  of  G.R.  5. 
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Alternaria  sp  . ,  leaf  spot.  Texas. 

Cercospora  circumscissa  Sacc.,  leaf  spot.  Calif'. 

C.  cladosporioides  Sacc.,  leaf  spot;  La.,  Texas. 

Clitocybe  tabescens  (Scop,  ex  Fr.  )  Bresv,  root  rot.  Fla. 

Coccomyces  lute.scens  Higgins,  leaf  spot.  Miss. 

Monilinia  fructicola  (Wint . ).  Honey. -and  M.  laxa  (Aderh.  &Ruhl.)  Honey, 
blossom  blight.,  brown  rot.  Calif. 

Phyllachora  beaumontii  (Berk.  &  Curt. )  Cke . ,  leaf  spot.  Ala. 
Phyllosticta  laurocerasi  Sacc.  &  Speg. ,  leaf  spot.  Calif.,  Fla. 
Phytomcnas  pruni  (EFS.)  Bergey,  bacterial  spot.  Ga. ,  Miss.,  N.J., 

S.  Car. 

Septoria  ravenelii  Thum. ,  leaf  spot.  S.Car. 

Verticillium  albo-atrum  Reinke  &  Berth.,  wilt.  Calif. 


PRUNUS  MARI TIMA  Mar sh .  BEACH  PLUM.  Shrub  of  coastal  areas  Me.  to  Va.  , 

sometimes  cult,  for  fruit.  Also  P.  ALLEGHANIENSIS  Porter, 
ALLEGHANY  PLUM,  of  similar  range  inland;  P.  UMBEI.LATA  Ell. 
FLATWOODS  PLUM,  of  coastal  areas,  N.Car.  to  Texas;  and 
P.  SUBCORDATA  Benth. ,  'PACIFIC  PLUM,  KLAMATH  PLUM, 
occurring  in  Oregon  &  Calif.  ,  seme  times  grown  for  fruit. 


Cylindrosporium  sp.,  leaf  spot.  Fla. 

Dibotryon  morbosum  (Schw.  )  Theiss.  &  Syd. ,  black  knot.  Ala.,  Mass., 

N.Y. ,  Oregon. 

Monilinia  fructicola  (Wint.)  Honey,  brown  rot,  twig  blight.  Calif., Fla. 
Phytomonas  pruni  (EFS.)  Bergey,  bacterial  spot.  Fla. 

Podosphaera  oxyacanthae  (DC.)  DBy. ,  powdery  mildew.  Md. ,  Fla. 

Taphrina  communis  (Sadeb. )  Gies.  (?  T.  mirabilis  Atk.),  pockets. 

Mass,  to  Fla. 

T.  oruni-subcordatae  (Zeller)  Mix,  pockets,  witches' -broom.  Calif., 
Oregon.  On  P.  su be or data. 

Tranzschelia  pruni- spinosae  (Pens.)  Diet.,  rust  (lI,III).  Calif., Fla. 

(PRUNUS  MELANQCARPA  (Nels.)  Rydb.):  P.  VIRGINIANA  var.  MELANOCARPA • 

PRUNUS  MEXICAN  A  S.  Wats.,  under  P.  MUNSONIANA 


PRUNUS  MUNSONIANA  Wight  &  Hedr.,  WILD  GOOSE-  PLUM.  Tree  of  Growth  Regions 

.20,  22,  25,  29;  cult.  Zone  V.  Also  P.  ANGUSTI FOLIA 
Marsh.,  CHICKASAW  PLUM  of  G.R.'s  20,  22,  25,  28,  29,  30; 
P.  GRACILIS  Eng  elm.  &  Gray,  OKLAHOMA  PLUM  of  G.R.'s  16, 
.22,  25;  P.  HORTULANA  Bailey,  HORTULAN  PLUM  of  G.R.'s 
22,  25,  27,  29;  P.  MEXICANA  Wats.,  MEXICAN  PLUM,  of 
.  G.R.'s  19,  20,  22,  25,  29,  30. 


Cercospora  circumscissa  Sacc.,  leaf  .spot.  Kansas. 

Cladosporium  carpophilum  Thum.,  scab.  Iowa. 

Coccomyces  prunophorae  Higgins  (Cylindrosporium  prunophorae  Higgins) , 
leaf  spot’.'  Ark ,  ,  IncV. ,  Iowa, 
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PRUMJS  —  continued. 

Corticium  stevensii  Burt,  thread  blight.  Fla. 

Diaporthe  decorticans  (Lib.)  Sacc.  &  Roum. ,  canker.  Iowa, 

Dibotryon  morbosum.  (Schw. )  Theiss.  &'  Syd. ,  black  xnou.  Ala. ,  Miss* 
Fomes  fulvus  (Scop,  ex  Fr. )  Cke.,  brown  heart  rot.  Iowa,  Va. 

Lepto thyrium  pojni  (Mont.  &  Fr. )  Sacc.,  fly  speck.  Mo. 

Monilinia  fructicola  (Wint . )  Honey,  brown  rot.  General. 

Phoradendron  flavescens  (Pursh. )  Nutt.  ,  mistletoe.  Southern  States. 
Phyllosticta  congesta  Heald  &  Wolf,  leaf  blotch.  Texas. 

Phyrna t ot r i ch um  omni vo rum  (Shear)  Dug . ,  ro ot  rot.  T exa s • 

Physal’ospora  obtusa  (Schw.)  Cke*,  on  branches.  Ala. 

Phytoinonas  pruni  (EFS.)  Bergey,  bacterial  spot.  Mo.,  Ohio, 
Podosphaera  oxyacanthae  (DC.)  DBy.,  powdery  mildew.  Md.  ,  Nebr*^ 
Taphrina  sp.  (?  T.  communis  (Sadeb)  Gies.,  ?  !•  pruni  (Fckl.)  Tul.), 
pockets.  Ala.  to  Gkla.  &  Kans. ,  Minn.,  S.Dak* 

T.  mirabilis  (Atk.)  Gies.,  bud  &  shoot  hypertrophy. .  N.Y.  to  Ala., 
Texas  &  Iowa.  Also  var.  tcrtilis  Atk.,  on  fruit.  Ga. ,  Md. 
Tranzschelia  pruni- spinosae  (Pens.)  Diet.,  rust  (II, III).  Central  & 
Southern  States.  (The  var.  discolor  recorded  on  P.  hortulana 
and  P.  mexicana  ;  var.  typica  on  others  in  this  host  group.) 

PRUMJS  NIGRA  Ait.,  under  P.  AMERICANA. 

PRUMJS  PENSYLVANICA  L.f.*  PIN  CHERRY.  Small  tree  of  Grcwth  Regions 

13,  15,  IS,  21,  23,  24,  26,  27; also  P.  EMARGINATA 
(Dougl. )  Walp. ,  BITTER  CHERRY,  of  G.R.'s  1,  2,  4,  6, 

8,  9,  10,  11,  12,  13,  14;  both  sometimes  cult,  for 
ornament  or  food  for  wildlife. 

Armillaria  mellea  Vahl  ex  Fr. ,  root  rot.  Wash. 

Cercospora  circumscissa  Sacc.,  leaf  spot.  Wis. 

Coccomyces  hiemalis  Higgins  (Cylindrosporium  hiemalis  Higgins),  leaf 


spot . 


e  spread.  On 


D 


P  e 


nsylvanica. 


C.  lutescens  Higgins.  Mont.,  Wash,  On  P.  emarginata. 

Coryneum  carpophilum  (Lev.)  Jauch,  leaf  spot.  Idaho* 

Dermatea  cerasi  Pens,  ex  Fr. ,  on  branches.  Widespread* 

Dibotryon  morbosum  (Schw.)  Theiss.  &  Syd.,  black  knot.  Widespread. 
Fomes  fulvus  (Scop,  ex  Fr.)  Gill.,  brown  heart  rot.  Tenn. 
Mycosphaerella  nigerristigma  Higgins,  on  leaves.  Ga.,  Miss. 

Nectria  sp . ,  branch  &  trunk  canker.  Vt. 

N.  cinnabarina  Tode  ex  Fr. ,  coral  spot,  die  back.  N.Car. ,  Tenn., 
Wash . 

Phyllosticta  congesta  Heald  &•  Wolf,  leaf  spot.  Wis* 

P.  Virginian  a  (Ell.  &  Hals.)  Seaver.  Me. 

Podosphaera  oxyacanthae  (DC.)  DBy.  and  var.  tridactvla,  powdery 
mildew.  Ill.,  Pa.,  Wash.,  Wis, 


The  spelling  "pensylvanica"  is  authentic  and  is  employed  by  some 
authorities,  but  the  more  natural  "pennsylvenic a"  is  favored  by 
others. 
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PRUNUS  —  continued. 

.  Taphrina  sp.,  pockets.  N.Dak.,  Vt . ,  Wash, 

T.  cerasi  (Fckl.)  Sadeb.  ,  witches' -broom.  N.H. 

T.  flectans  Mix,  witches  ’ -broom.  Calif.,  Wash.  On  P.  ernarginata. 

T.  insititiae  (Sadeb.)  Johans.,  witches 1 -broom.  Me.  to  Wis.,  Colo. 
Tranzschelia  pruni-spinosae  (Pers.)  Diet.,  rust  (II, III).  Ill.,  Iowa, 

Wis . 

Mottle  leaf,  Prunus  virus  7  (Marinor  cerasi)  Zeller  &  Evans.  Oregon, 

Wash. 

Yellows,  undet.  virus.  Wis. 

PRUNUS  PUMILA  L.,  SAND  CHERRY.  Shrub  of  Growth  Regions  15,  18,  21,  23, 

24,  26,  27,  28.  Also  P.  B'ESSEYI  Bailey,  WESTERN  SAND  CHERRY, 
in  G.R.'s  15,  16,  18,  19,  23;  cult,  for  fruit  and  hybrid¬ 
ized  with  plums,  Zone  III. 

Cercospora  circumscissa  Sacc.,  leaf  spot.  Del. 

Coccomyces  hiemalis  Higgins,  leaf  spot.  Wis. 

Dibo try on  mar bo  sum  (Schw. )  Theiss,  &  Syd.,  black  knot.  N.Dak.,  Wis. 
Monilinia  fructicola  (Wint.)  Honey,  brown  rot,  twig  blight.  General. 
Phytomonas  pruni  (EFS.)  Bergey,  bacterial  spot.  Iowa,  Ohio. 

P.  tumefaciens  (EFS.  &  Town.)  Bergey,  crown  gall.  Minn. 

Podosphae-ra  oxyacanthae  (DC.)  I) By.  ,  powder  mildew.  North  Central 
States. 

Taphrina  communis  (Sadeb.)  Gies.,  pockets,  .leaf  curl.  N.Y.  to  Kans. 

&  N.Dak. 

T.  farlowii  Sadeb.,  pockets.  N.Y. 

T.  flavo rubra  Ray,  pockets,  shoot  hypertrophy.  N.Y.  On  P.  pumila 
var.  susquehanae  (Willd.)  Jaeg., 

Tranzschelia  pruni-spinosae  (Pers. )  Diet.,  rust  (lI,III).  Iowa,  Kans., 
Minn.,  S.Dak.,  Wis.  Both  discolor  and  tvpica  vars.  recorded. 

Virus  diseases. 

Susceptibility  to  yellow-red  virosis  (Marmor  lacerans  Holmes) 
e  xp  e  r  iment  al  1  y  sho  wn . 

PRUNUS  SALIC INA  Lindl . ,  under  P.  DOMESTICA 

PRUNUS  SEROTINA  Ehrh. ,  BLACK  CHERRY.  Large  tree  of  Growth  Regions  11, 

18,  19,  20,  21,  22,  23,  24,  25,  26,  27,  28,  29,  30;  cult, 
for  ornament  and  fruit,  Zone  III.  A  few  records  on  the 
var.  SALICIFOLIA  (Kunth)  Koehne,  of  Mexico  &  southward, 
cult.  Zone  VI,  and  on  P.  PADUS  L. ,  EUROPEAN  BIRD  CHERRY, 
cult,  for  ornament  in  Zone  III,  are  included. 

Armillaria  mellea  Vahl  ex  Fr.  ,  root  rot.  N.H. 

Cercospora  circumscissa  Sacc.,  leaf  spot.  Widespread. 

Coccomyces  lutescens  Higgins  (Cylindrosporium  lutescens  Higgins ) , 
leaf  spot.  Widespread, 

Dermatea  cerasi  Pers.  ex  Fr. ,  on  branches.  N.Y. 


/ 
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PRUNUS  —  continued. 

Diaporthe  pennsylvanica  (Berk.  &  Curt.)  Weh. ,  on  branches.  ^N.Y. 

D.  pruni  Ell.  &  Ev.  ,  twig  canker.  Iowa,  Mass. ,  Mich.  ,  N.Y. 

D*.  tuberculosa  (Ell.)  Sscc.  var.  pruni  Dearn.  &  House.  .N.Y. 
Dibotryon  morbosum  (Schw, )  Theiss.  &  Syd.,  black  knot.  Widespread. 
Dothichiza  serotina  Atk.,  on  leaves.  Ala.,  W.Va. 

Fonies  fomentarius  (L.  ex  Fr.)  Kickx  and  F.  pinicola  (Sw.  ex  Fr.)  Cke., 
trunk  rot.  N.E.  States. 

Monilinia  fructicola  (Wint.)  Honey,  brown  rot.  Widespread. 

M.  seaveri  (Rehm)  Honey  (konilia  seaveri  Reade),  twig  blight, 
seedling  blight.  Vt.  to  Ga.,  Ark.  &  Iowa. 

Mycosphaerella  cerasella  Aderh. ,  leaf  spot.  N.Y. 

Nectria  sp. ,  canker.  N.Y. 

Pestalotia  adusta  Ell.  &  Ev.,  on  leaves.  N.Y.,  Va. 

Pezizella  oenotherae,  (Cke.  &  Ell.)  Sacc.,  on  twigs.  Va, 

Phoradendron  flavescens  (Pursh)  Nutt.,  mistletoe.  Southern  States. 
Phyllosticta  serotina  Cke.,  leaf  spot.  Widespread, 

P.  virginiana  (Ell.  &  Hals.)  Seav.er .  Iowa,  Nans. 

Phymatotrichum  omnivorum  (Shear)  Dug.,  root  rot.  Texcis. 

Podosphaera  oxyacanthae  (DC.)  DBy.,  powdery  mildew.  N.Y.  to  Mich.  & 
Nebr . 

Polyporus  spp.  (especially  P.  dryophilus  Berk.,  P.  hirsutus  Wulf.  ex 
"Fr.,  P.  sulphur eus  Bull,  ex  Fr.  and  P.  versicolor  L.  ex  Fr., 
sapwood  and  heart  rot.  Widespread. 

Stereum  r&meale  Schw.,  trunk  rot.  N.Y.,  Pa. 

Taphrina  farlowii  Sadeb.  (T.  varia  (Atk.)  Mix),  hypertrophy  of  fruit, 
leaves  &  shoot.  Vt.  to  Fla.  &  Texas. 

Tranzschelia  pruni- spinosae  (Pers.)  Diet.,  rust  (II, III).  Mass,  to 
Ga.,  Texas  &  Nebr.  Only  var.  typica  recorded. 

Valsa  leucostoma  Pers.  ex  Fr.,  twig  canker,  dieback.  -Widespread. 

PRUNUS  SERRULATA  Lindl. ,  ORIENTAL  CHERRY.  Large  tree  of  E.  Asia,  cult. 

in  many  vars.  for  ornament.  Other  spp.  of  flowering 
cherries  included  here  are  P.  SARGENT I I  Rehd.,  P. 
SIFBCLDII  (Carr.)  Wittm. ,  P.  SUBHIRTELLA  Miq. ,  HIGAN 
CHERRY,  and  P.  YEDGENSIS  Mat sum. ,  YOSHINO  CHERRY;  all 
of  Japan  and  cult,  in  numerous  vars. 

Catenophora  pruni  Luttrell,  on  twigs.  N.Car. 

Cercospora  circumscissa  Sacc.,  leaf  spot.  N.Y. 

Cladosporiurn  carpophilum  Thiim. ,  scab.  Miss. 

Coccomyces  hiemalis  Higgins,  leaf  spot.  Mass.,  N.J. 

Erwinia  amylovora  (Burr.)  Winslow  et  al.,  fire  blight.  Ga.,  Ohio. 
Phytomonas  pruni  (EFS.)  Bergey,  bacterial  spot.  N.Y. 

Taphrina  cerasi  (Fckl.)  Sadeb.,  witches1 -broom.  Md. ,  N.J. 
Vein-clearing,  Prunus.  virus  8  (Marmor  nerviclarens )  Zeller  &  Evans. 
Oregon 

PRUNUS  SUBCORD AT A  Benth. ,  under  P.  MARI TIM A. 

PRUNUS  SUBHIRTELLA  Miq.,  under  P.  SERRULATA. 


PRUNUS 


continued. 


PRUNUS  TOMENTOSA  Thunb.,  under  P.  TRILOBA. 

(PRUNUS  TRIFLORA  Roxb.):  P.  SALIC I NA 

PRUNUS  TRILOBA  Lindl.,  FLOWERING  ALMOND.  Small  tree  or  shrub  of  China, 

■  cult,  for  ornament,  Zone  V.  Several  horticultur ally 
similar  ornamental  spp.  as  P.  TOMENTOSA  Thunb., 

NANKING  CHERRY,  and.  P.  GLANDULOSA  Thunb.,  DWARF  FLOWERING 
ALMOND,  are  included. 

I 

Armillaria  mellea  Vahl  ex  Fr.,  root  rot.  Miss. 

Botrytis  cinere.a  Pers.,  blossom  &  twig  blight.  N.Y, 

Ervdnia  amylovora  (Burr.)  Winslow  et  al<,  twig  blight.  Ind. 

Monilinia  fructicola  (Wint.)  Honey,  blossom  &  twig  blight,  brown  rot. 
Conn. ,  Kans . 

Phytomonas  pruni  (EFS.)  Bergey,  bacterial  spot.  N.J. 

Podosphaera  oxyacanthae  (DC.)  DBy. ,  powdery  mildew.  Iowa. 

. 

PRUNUS  VIRGINIANA  L. ,  COMMON  CHOKE, CHERRY;  Shrub  or  small  tree  of  Growth 

Regions  21,  22,  23,  21,  25,  26,  27,  28,  29,  30;  including 
the  WESTERN  CHOKECHERRIES ,  P.  V.  var.  DEMISSA  (Torn.  & 

Gray)  Torr.  of  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  var.  MELANOCARPA 
(A.  Nels.)  Sarg,  of  the  Great  Plains  and  Rocky  Mts.  States. 

Cercospora  circumscissa  Sacc.,  shot-hole,  leaf  spot.  N.E.  States; 

N.Dak.,  to  Kans.  &  Mont. 

Coccomyces  lutescens  Higgins  (Cylindrosporium  lutescens  Higgins), 
shot-hole,  leaf  spot.  General. 

Cylindrosporium  nut tallii  (Harkn. )  Dearn.  (?  C.  lutescens),  leaf  spot. 

On  P.  demissa.  Oregon. 

Cytospora  chrysosperma  Pers.  ex  Fr.,  on  twigs,  ?  canker.  Mont. 

Dermatea  cerasi  Pers.  ex  Fr. ,  on  branches.  Mass. ,  N.Dak. 

Dibotryon  morbosum  (Schw.)  Theiss.  &  Syd.,  black  knot.  General. 

Fomes  fulvus  (Scop,  ex  Fr.  )  Gill.,  brown  heart  rot.  N.  &  S.  Dakota. 
Gloeosporium  prunicolum  Ell.  1  Ev. ,  leaf  spot.  N.Y.,  Wis. 

Heterodera  marioni  (Cornu)  Goodey,  root  knot. 

Lophodermina  prunicola  Tehon,  tar  spot.  On  P.  v.  var.  melanocarpa. 

Colo. 

Melanconium  cerasinum  Pk. ,  on  branches.  Kans.,  N.Dak. 

Monilia  angustior  (Sacc.)  Reade,  shoot  &  fruit  blight.  Vt.  to  Kans. 

&  N.Dak.  Conidial  stage  of  Sclerotinia  angustior  Reade  (=  Monilinia 
padi  ('Wo r  . )  Honey  ? ) 

Monilinia  demissa  (Dana)  Honey,  shoot '&  fruit  blight.  On  P.  demissa. 
Wash.  (Distinction  frcm  preceding,  especially  on  P.v.  var. 
melanocarpa  in  N.Dak.,  Idaho  &  Utah,  doubtful.  Reports  of  M. 
fructicola  (Wint . )  Honey  and  M.  seaveri  (Rehm)  Honey  on  these 
hosts  are  doubtful.) 

Mycosphaerella  cerasella  Aderh.  (Cercospora  cerasella  Sacc. ) ,  leaf 
spot.  Kans. 
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PRUNUS  —  continued. 

Myxosporium  pruni  (Pk. )  Dearn.  &  House,  on  branches.  N. I. 

Kectria  cinnabarina  Tode  ex  Fr. ,  on  branches,  often  .olloming  olack 

knot.  Widespread.  ...  . 

Phyllactinia  corylea  Pers.  ex  Karst.,  powdery  mildew.  Wash. 

Phyllosticta  ■  circumscissa  Cke,,  leaf  spot.  Kans.,  . 

P.  serotina  Cke.  Nebr.,  Pa.,  S.Car.  v  ,  T, 

P.  vire.iniana  (Ell.  &  Hals.)  F.  Tassi,  leaf  blotch.  N,Y.  to  Kd.ns. 

&  Mont .  (Has  been  reported  as  P.  destruens  Desm.  and  P. 

prunicola  Sacc.) 

Physalospora  obtusa  (SchwJ  Cke.,  on  branches.  Kans.,  N.Y. 

Phytomonas  pruni  (EFS.)  Bergey,  bacterial  spot .  Ixl.,  N.Y.,  Mont., 

Wyo . 

Podosphaera  oxyaoanthae  (DC.)  DBy. ,  powdery  mildew.  Widespread. 
(Sclerotinia  angustior  Ree.de ) '  ■  ilonilinia  padi 

(S.  demissa  Dana):  Monilinia  demissa 
Seotoria  pruni  Pk. ,  leaf  spot.  Mich.  .  .  .  . 

Taphrina  confusa  (Atk. )  Gies.  (T.  unilateralis  (Pk.)  Mix) ,  ^  /per 

trophy  of  leaf,  fruit  &  shoot.  Widespread,  including  Western  . 
States.  (Various  Taphrina  spp.  reported  on  these  hosts,  including 
T.  cecidimophila  (Atk.)  Gies,  on  fruit  galls,  prooably  belong  herei 
Tranzschelia  pruni- is pinos ae  (Pers.)  Diet.,  rust  (II, III)  .  Conn,  to 
Ill.  &  Wis. 

Valsa  cincta  Fr.  and  V.  leucostoma  Pers.  ex  Fr.,  on  branches 


Mont.,  N.Dak. 

Yellow-red  virosis,  Marmor  iacerans  Holmes.  N.H.  to  Va.  ,  Ill.  &  Pis 
on  var.  demissa  in  Oregon,  and  on  var.  melanocarpa  in  Utah  & 
Idaho.  (Susceptibility  experimentally  demonstrated  to  the 
cherry  buckskin  and  cherry  yellows  "viruses.) 


) 


PRUNUS  YEDOENSIS,  under  P.  SERRULATA . 
(DIVISION  OF  MYCOLOGY  AND  DISEASE  SURVEY)  . 


THE  USE  OF  SPERGON  FOR  SWEET  POTATO 
SEED  AND  SPROUT  TREATMENT siM 

0.  H.  Elmer 

The  present  national  emergency  requires  that  more  foods  be  pro¬ 
duced  and  that  losses  from  diseases  be  reduced.  From  the  preliminary 
results  presented  it  appears  that  Spergon  may  prove  valuable  to  this  end 
in  connection  with  the  sweetpotato.  The  1941  data  are  presented  with 
full  realization  that  additional  information  must  be  obtained  before 
a  final  decision  can  be  made  concerning  the  value  of  Spergon  for  treating 
sweetpotato  seed  or  sprouts.  There  probably  is  no  better  way  to  determine 


1 /  Contribution  No.  431 ,  Department  of  Botany,  Kansas  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station. 
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its  value  quickly  than  tha  t  it  be  tried  by  numerous  investigators  over 
a  wide  range  of  conditions. 

Investigations  have  been  in  progress  in  Kansas  during  past  years  to 
find  more  effective  methods  for  treating  seed  sweetpotatoes  before  bedding 
and  for  diooing  the  sprouts  before  they  are  set  in  the  field. 

The  recommended  method  for  seed  treatment  before  the  roots  are 
placed  in  the  hotbed  has  been  soaking  for  10  minutes  in  one  part  corrosive 
sublimate  to  1000  parts  of  water.  The  greatest  objection  to  this  treat¬ 
ment  is  the  injury  that  frequently  occurs,  resulting  in  fewer  sprouts 
being  produced. 

Past  seasons’  sprout  treatment  investigations  indicate  clearly  that 
infection  of  field-borne  stern-rot  fungus  to  newly  set  sprouts  can  be  re¬ 
duced  when  the  b el ow- ground  portions  are  coated  with  certain  protective 
fungicides.  This  method  of  preventing  stem  rot  and  other  diseases  has, 
however,  not  resulted  in  yield  increases  in  Kansas.  Bordeaux  mixture  and 
certain  other  fungicides  usually  produced  injury  and  yield  increases  did 
not  result  even  though  stem-rot  infection  was  reduced. 

Among  the  fungicidal  materials  included  in  the  1941  sweetpotato 
seed  and  sprout  treatment  tests  was  Spergon,  wettable  grade,  a  fungicide 
manufactured  by  Naugatuck  Chemical  Division  of  the  United  States  Rubber 
Company.  This  material,  at  a  dilution  of  2  ounces  pec  gallon  of  water, 
was  used  as  a  momentary  dip  for  seed  and  for  sprout  treatments. 

Semesan  Bel  included  in  the  tests  was  used  at  tie  rate  of  2  ounces 
per  gallon  of  water  for  seed  treatments  and  at  1  ounce  per  5  pints  of 
water  for  sprout  treatments.  Both  treatments  were  made  as  momentary  dips. 
The  sprout  treatments  with  Semesan  Bel.  and  with  Spergon  were  made  in  the 
field  shortly  before  the  plants  were  set. 

Corrosive  sublimate,  used  only  as  a  seed  treatment,  was  used  at  1 
part  to  1000  parts  of  water  with  a  treatment  period  of  10  minutes. 


Results 


The  results  obtained  in  1941  indicate  that  S per  gen  may  be  useful 
as  a  fungicidal  treatment  for  sweetpotato  seed  and  sprouts.  As  is  shown 
in  the  accompanying  table,  Spergon-treated  sweetpotatoes  produced  a 
greater  number  of  sprouts  than  did  the  untreated  controls  or  the  lots 
treated  with  corrosive  sublimate  or  Semesan  Bel.  It  appears  probable 
that  Spergon  produced  a  stimulatory  effect  on  the  treated  sweetpotatoes. 
Disease  or  decay  was  not  observed  in  the  untreated  controls  and.  apparently 
was  not  the  reason  for  the  lower  number  of  sprouts  produced  in  these  lots. 

Sweetpotato  Seed  Treatment  -  1941 
Number  Sprouts  Produced 
(Little  Stem  Jersey) 


Seed  treatment 

:  hirst 

: Hotbed 

Second  , 

•i*  Hot  bed# 

:  Total 
:  Sprouts 

Spergon 

1040 

v°5 

1735 

Semesan  Bel 

548 

561 

1109 

Corrosive  Sublimat 

e  805 

183 

9  88 

Untreated  Check 

764 

541 

1305 

TJ  Sprouts  pulled  twice. 

2/  Sprouts  pulled  once. 


Sweetpotato  Sprout  Dip  Treatments  -  1941 
Stem-rot  Infection  and  Yield  Data 


Sprout  dip 
treatment 

:  Farm  1  ■~/ 

• 

Farm  2 

:  No.  plants 
:  harvested 

: Percent 
: stem  rot 

•  • 

•  • 

:Bu.per  A. : 

Bu.per  A. 

Spergon 

329 

7.0 

324.2 

519.2 

Semesan  Bel 

320 

10.9 

269  •  B 

465.6 

Untreated 

253 

55.3 

198.3 

419.1 

1/  Nancy  Hall.  Each  plot  consisted  of  duplicated  14-rod  rows. 

2/  Little  Stem  Jersey.  Each  plot  consisted  of  a  10-rod  row. 

The  sprout  treatment  tests  were  made  in  two  commercial  fields. 
The  soil  of  Farm  1  was  severely  infested  with  the  stem-rot  dingus  as  is 
evident  from  the  data  showing  that  approximately  20  percent  of  the  un¬ 
treated  plants  died  prior  to  harvest  time,  and  that  55 •  3  percent  of  the 
harvested  plants  v^ere  infected.  In  contrast  to  this,  only  10.9  percent 
of  the  Semesan  Bel  treated  plants  and  7  percent  of  the  Spergcn  treated 
plants  became  infected  with  stem  rot. 

The  data  presented  indicate  that  both  Spergon  and  Semesan  Bel 
treated  sprouts  produced  considerably  higher  yields  than  did  the  un¬ 
treated  controls  in  both  farm  plots.  The  highest  yields  were  produced 
following  treatment  with  Spergon. 

( KANSAS  AGRICULTURAL  EXPERIMENT  STATION )  . 


OBSERVATIONS  ON  SO  ME  DISEASES  OF  TOMATOES 

AND  OTHER  VEGETABLES'  IN  SOUTH  TEXAS 

A.  L.  Harrison  and  S.  S.  Ivanoff 


A  plant  disease  survey  was  made  during  the  week  of  November  10 
to  15  in  the  following  counties  of  South  and  Southwest  Texas:  Frio, 
Atascosa,  Zavala,  Maverick,  Dimmit,  Webb ,  Zapata,  and  Hidalgo.  Dr. 

G.  H.  Godfrey  aided  in  the  survey  in  the  Lower  Rio  Grande  Valley.  Most 
of  the  time  was  spent  inspecting  the  fall  tomato  crop  which  was  just 
coming  into  production  while  some  records  were  made  on  other  vegetable 
crops.  The  first  picking  from  the  tomato  fields  was  light  with  most 
varieties,  because  unusually  high  temperatures  in  September  and  October 
had  caused  shedding  of  most  of  the  blooms.  A  better  yield  was  forecast 
for  the  later  pickings. 

In  general  there  were  fewer  fungus  -and  bacterial  leaf  spots  this 
year  on  tomatoes  than  in  previous  years.  On  the  other  hard  the  virus 
diseases  were  widely  prevalent  particularly  in  Quemado  Valley  (Maverick 
County)  and  at  places  in  the  Lower  Rio  Grande  Valley.  The  disease  that 
caused  the  most  concern  was  one  to  which  we  tentatively  have  given  the 
name  "rosette." 
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ROSETTE  was  observed  in  every  county  and  in  every  field  inspected. 
In  some  cases  it  was  causing  serious  losses.  In  one  large  field  of 
nearly  200  acres  near  Zapata,  from  50  to  90  percent  of  the  plants  were 
affected,  resulting  in  a  loss  of  at  least  50  percent  of  the  crop. 

Severely  affected  plants  bore  few  or  no  marketable  fruits,  while  those 
less  severely  affected  bore  some  good  fruits.  Rosette  closely  resembles 
the  published  description  of  "bunchy  top."  However,  since  there  is  a 
total  absence  of  external  necrotic  streaks  on  the  stems  and  no  evidence 
of  mottling  or  necrosis  of  the  leaves,  except  in  a  few  cases  where  it 
might  have  been  due  to  some  other  cause,  the  disease  is  considered  to 
be  distinct  from  bunchy  top.  The  name  rosette  is  suggested  for  the  dis¬ 
ease  since  shortening  of  the  internodes  and  bunching  of  the  foliage  are 
the  most  conspicuous  symptoms.  The  first  visible  symptom  of  the  disease 
is  a  stunting  of  the  terminal  growth  with  a  rapid  development  of  the 
buds  immediately  below  the  growing  point.  This  gives  the  plant  a  bunchy 
appearance.  In  severe  cases  the  plant  becomes  a  compact  mass  of  leaves 
and  short  stems,  while  in  milder  cases  the  plant  is  more  open  and  normal 
in  appearance.  The  stems  of  affected  plants  tend  to  become  thick  and 
stiff.  Plants  with  mild  symptoms  are  not  readily  distingui shed  from 
normal  plants.  The  foliage  of  plants  affected  with  rosette  is  dark  green 
in  color.  The  leaves  may  be  twisted  and  deformed  and  somewhat  reduced 
in  size,  especially  on  badly  affected  plants  that  had  probably  taken  the 
disease  at  an  early  stage.  A  symptom  that  has  been  more  or  less  con¬ 
stantly  associated  with  the  rosette  disease  is  an  internal  necrosis, 
usually  at  the  nodes.  These  necrotic  spots  (which  at  first  begin  as 
watersoaked  areas  in  the  pith  tissue)  are  rarely  visible  from  the  out¬ 
side,  though  sometimes  they  can  be  seen  by  transmitted  light  as  a  dark 
green  spot  on  the  stem.  By  cutting  the  stem  a  brown  to  black  spot  may 
be  seen  in  the  pith.  Frequently  there  is  a  depressed  area  on  the  side 
of  the  stem  near  the  necrotic  spot  which  may  develop  into  a  short  crack 
or  canker,  usually  not  over  1-2  cm.  in  length  and  frequently  much  shorter. 
These  internal  necrotic  spots  probably  are  not  definite  diagnostic 
symptoms  of  rosette  since  they  have  been  found  on  plants  in  the  green¬ 
house  that  otherwise  appear  normal.  At  no  time  has  a  plant  been  found 
with  rosette  that  had  external  necrotic  spots  or  streaks  of  the  stems 
and  leaves  as  in  the  case  of  typical  bunchy  top.  The  cause  of  rosette 
is  not  known. 

SPOTTED  WILT  was  found  on  a  few  plants  in  Webb,  Dimmit,  Maverick, 
Zavala,  and  Atascosa  Counties. 

FRUIT  POX  was  observed  in  several  fields,  out  it  was  not  causing 
much  concern. 

MOSAIC  (common).  Several  fields  in  the  lower  Rio  Grande  Valley 
were  suffering  severely  from  mosaic ,  with  from  SO  to  100  percent  of 
the  plants  affected.  Mosaic  was  not  serious  in  the  other  areas  visited, 

WITCHES  BROOM  was  found  on  a  few  plants  in  Hidalgo,  Zapata,  and 
Maverick  Counties. 

"YELLOW  TOP."  This  condition,  which  was  first  observed^/ in 
several  fields  in  1937?  was  found  in  Hidalgo,  Zapata,  Webb,  and  Maverick 


1 /  Young,  P.A.,  Altstatt,  G.E. ,  and  Harrison,  A.L.  Plant  disease  survey 
in  Southwest  Texas.  Plant  Disease  Reporter  22:6-12.  1930. 
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Counties.  In  a  few  fields  a  high  percentage  of  the.  plants  were  affected, 
while  in  others  only  occasional  diseased  plants  were  found.  The  cause 

of  this  disease  has  not  been  determined. 

CURLY  TOP.  A  few  plants  affected  with  curly  top  were  found  in 
several  fields  in  Webb  County  and  also  in  one  field  each  in  riidalgo  and 

Atascosa  Counties.  . 

BACTERIAL  SPOT  ( Phytomcnas  vesicatoria )  was  severe  in  some  .tields 

in  Maverick  and  Dimmit  Counties.  A  few  affected,  fruits  were  found  in 
Hidalgo,  Zapata,  and  Zavala  Counties.  However,  bacterial  spot  was  not 

causing  much  concern. 

EARLY  BLIGHT  (Alternaria  solan i)  was  found  on  a  few  leaves  in  most 
of  the  fields  inspected,  but  it  was  causing  no  noticeable  loss,  except 
in  one  field  in  Hidalgo  County, 

TOMATO  WILT  ( Fusari urn  lycopersici)  caused  at  least  80  percent 
damage  in  10  acres  of  one  large  field  in  Webb  County.  Losses  from  a  trace 
to  5  percent  were  found  in  several  fields  in  Hidalgo  and  in  one  field  in 
Atascosa  County. 

SOUTHERN  BLIGHT  (Sclerotlum  rolfsii)  destroyed  at  least  45  percent 
of  the  plants  in  one  field  in  Atascosa  C. runty.  It  was  found  also  cn  a 
few  plants  in  scattered  fields  throughout  the  region. 

BLOSSOM  END  ROT  and  PUFF  together  with  PHYT0PHTH0RA  AND  RHIZ0CT0NIA 
SOIL  ROTS  were  observed  on  a  few.  fruits,  but  in  no  case  were  they  causing 
appreciable  damage* 

ROOT  KNOT  (Heterodera  mari oni ) .  Portions  of  several  large  fields 
near  Laredo  in  Webb  County  were  suffering  severely  from  root  knot.  Root 
knot  was  found  also  in  a  few  fields  in  Maverick  County. 

SHOULDER  BLOTCH.  A  tomato  fruit  trouble  apparently  of  non-parasitic 
origin,  resembling  bruises  on  the  "shoulder"  of  the  fruit  near  the  stem 
end,  was  prevalent  in  the  Winter  Garden  region  and  had.  caused  serious 
losses  shortly  before  this  survey  was  made.  This  trouble  has  been  under 
observation  and  study  by  the  junior  author  for  two  years  and  a  more  de¬ 
tailed  description  with  illustrations  of  this  fruit  abnormality  will 
appear  later, 

DISEASES  OF  OTHER  CROPS. 

Beans.  Common  mosaic  was  general  in  several  fields  in  Atas¬ 
cosa,  Zapata,  and  Hidalgo  Counties,  and  causing  some  reduction  in  quality 
and  yields  of  beans.  One  large  field  in  Zapata  County  was  suffering 
severely  from  a  root  rot  the  cause  of  whi c h  was  not  determined. 

Squash.  Mosaic  was  affecting  from  50  to  100  percent  of  the 
plants  interplanted  in  a  50-acre  tomato  field  in  Zapata  County.  The  crop 
of  souash  was  almost  a  total  failure.  No  mosaic  was  found  on  the  tomato 
vines  in  the  same  field.  Mosaic  was  found  to  be  affecting  about  5  percent 
of  the  plants  in  a  field  in  Hidalgo  County. 

Potato .  Traces  of  black  leg,  tip  bum,  and  Fusarium  wilt  were 
found  in  one  field  in  Hidalgo  County. 

Peppers .  Southern  blight  ( Scler otium  rolfsii )  was  causing 
appreciable  losses  in  Maverick,  Frio,  and  Zavala  Counties,  where  as  much 
as  50  percent  of  the  crop  in  some  fields  had  been  taken  by  this  disease. 
Traces  of  southern  blight  were  also  found  in  fields  in  Zapata  County. 


Mosaic  was  present  in  several  of  the  fields  inspected  and  in  one 
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field  in  Zavala  County  nearly  all  of  the  plants  were  affected,  while  in 
most  fields  the  disease  affected  from  5  to  20  percent  of  the  plants. 

Eggplants .  "Yellows"  (virus)  was  not  so  prevalent  as  in 
other  years.  This  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  the  disease  is  easily 
controlled  by  dusting  with  sulphur.  However,  from  80  to  100  percent  of 
the  plants  were  affected  in  occasional  fields  in  Frio  and  Dimmit  Counties. 
Southern  blight  was  observed  on  5  to  10  percent  of  the  plants  in  one  field 
in  Frio  County. 

Cowpeas .  Approximately  30  percent  of  the  plants  were  destroyed 
by  mosaic  (apparently  a  strain  of  cucumber  mosaic)  in  one  field  in  Frio 
County. 

Spinach .  Scattered  cases  of  downy  mildew  [Peronospora  effusal 
and  traces  of  curly  top  were  found.  White  rust  [Albugo  occidental is] 
had  not  yet  made  its  appearance. 

(TEXAS  AGRICULTURAL  EXPERIMENT  STATION,  YOAKUM  AND  WINTER  HAVEN). 


OCCURRENCE  jOF  TOMATO  LEAF  MOLD  AND  OF 
MUS-KMELON  POWDERY  MILDEW  IN  THE  FIELD  IN  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 


R.  W.  Barratt 


The  presence  of  leaf  mold  ( Cladosoorium  fulvurn)  on  tomatoes  in 
the  variety  trials  and  breeding  blocks  at  the  University  of  New  Hampshire 
Horticulture  Farm  was  first  observed  on  August  8.  This  infection  rapidly 
spread  throughout  the  field  and  by  September  1  had  caused  serious  damage. 
The  organism  is  believed  to  have  been  carried  out  into  the  field  on  green¬ 
house  grown  seedlings.  It  was  also  reported  by  home  gardeners  in  the 
vicinity  who  had  obtained  their  plants  from  the  greenhouse.  Although  a 
serious  disease  in  Durham,  it  was  not  found  elsewhere  in  the  State. 

During  the  summer  of  1941?  powdery  mildew  (Erysiphe  c ic  b  or  a  c  e arum ) 
seriously  damaged  the  breeding  block  at  the  Horticulture  Farm  at  Durham. 
The  organism  was  first  seen  in  one  corner  of  the  field  about  the  middle 
of  August.  By  September  1  the  entire  field  had  been  killed  by  the  mildew. 
It  is  believed  that  the  organism  may  have  been  carried  into  the  field 
from  the  greenhouse  where  it  is  always  present .  It  has  not  been  found  in 
any  other  portion  of  the  State. 

( NEW  HAMPSHIRE  AGRICULTURAL  EXPERIMENT  STATION). 


DOWNY  MILDEW  ON  SOYBEAN  SEEDS 

H.  W.  Johnson  and  C.  L.  Lefebvre 

Seeds  of  the  1941  crop  of  Mammoth  Yellow  soybeans  were  received 
recently  with  a  request  for  information  as  to  the  cause  of  their  milky 
appearance  and  cracked  skins.  Examination  revealed  tint  the  whitish 
crust  on  the  wrinkled  and  cracked  seed  coats  was  a  solid  mass  of  downy 
mildew  oospores.  In  unstained  mounts  the  oospores  were  globose,  almost 
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hyaline,  ranged  from  23  to  32  microns  in  diameter  and  had  a  smooth  wall 
approximately  3  microns  thick.  In  mounts  stained  with  cotton  blue  in 
lacto -phenol,  the  epispore  was  in  some  cases  irregularly  reticulate. 

When  the  reticulations  of  the  epispore  were  included,  the  oospores  were 
3  to  9  microns  larger  than  the  measurements  given  aoove.  No  conidiophores 
or  conidia  were  found  in  mounts  from  the  seeds.  It  would  appear  from 
the  oospore  characters  that  the  downy  mildew  on  the  seeds  is  Pe r o n o s poi^a 
manshurica  (Naoumoff)  Sydow.  Previous  reports  of  soybean  downy  mildew  in 
this  country  have  considered  it  to  be  strictly  a  foliage  disease,  although 
there  are  reports  that  the  disease  is  seed— borne.  It  appears  from  this 
material,  however,  that  downy  mildew  may  be  of  economic  importance  on  some 
varieties  and  in  some  years  at  least,  because  of  injury  to  the  soybean 
seed  crop. 

(DIVISION  CF  FORAGE  CROPS  AND  DISEASES,  BUREAU  CF  PLANT  INDUSTRY,  WASHINGTC 
D.  C.) 


CHARCOAL  ROT  OF  CORN  AND  SORGHUM  IN  NEBRASKA 


J.  E.  Livingston 

The  sorghum  acreage  in  Nebraska  increased  from  515 >000  acres  in 
1937  to  1,912,000  acres  in  1941  of  which  736,000  acres  were  grain  sorghum. 
Obviously  with  this  increase  in  the  acreage  of  sorghum  there  has  been  an 
increase  in  the  importance  of  diseases  of  sorghum. 

In  September  1940,  charcoal  rot  caused  by  Rhizoctonia  oatati cola 
(Taub.)  Butl.  was  observed  in  the  experimental  sorghum  plots  at  Lincoln. 
In  order  to  obtain  some  idea  of  the  severity  of  the  disease,  a  ILmited 
survey  of  the  southeastern  one-fourth  of  Nebraska  was  made  during 
October  1940.  Charcoal  rot  was  found  in  71  percent  of  the  grain  sorghum 
fields.  In  some  of  the  fields  60  percent  of  the  heads  wrere  lying  on  the 
ground  from  stalk  breaking.  The  sclerotia  of  the  fungus  were  found  in 
infected  samples  from  all  of  the  fields  showing  the  disease.  The  disease 
was  not  found  in  the  forage  sorghums.  Since  it  is  difficult  to  identify 
charcoal  rot  until  the  plants  are  approaching  maturity,  there  was  a 
question  whether  tine  forage  sorghums  were  actually  less  susceptible  than 
the  grain  sorghums  or  were  not  sufficiently  mature  to  show  the  disease. 
However,  during  the  past  two  years  very  little  charcoal  rot  has  been  ob¬ 
served  in  forage  sorghums. 

Observations  were  not  made  on  corn  in  1940.  In  1941  a  State-wide 
survey  was  made  and  charcoal  rot  was  found  in  corn  in  all  parts  of  the 
State  except  the  Panhandle  region  in  the  west.  Seventy-four  percent  of 
the  fields  were  infected,  with  from  a  trace  to  95  percent  of  the  stalks 
diseased.  In  many  cf  the  fields  30  to  40  percent  of  the  stalks  were  in¬ 
fected.  There  appeared  to  be  a  difference  in  the  susceptibility  of  corn 
varieties  and  hybrids  in  the  test  plots  scattered  throughout  the  State. 
Owing  to  differences  in  maturity  of  the  varieties  ard  hybrids,  however, 
a  direct  comparison  on  the  basis  of  the  data  obtained  on  the  survey 
cannot  be  made. 
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Charcoal  rot  was  present  in  18  percent  of  the  grain  sorghum 
fields  with  one  field  of  Colby  milo  in  Clay  County  showing  about  85 
percent  of  the  plants  infected.  In  general  the  infection  varied  from  1 
to  25  percent  of  the  plants.  The  infected  fields  of  sorghum  were 
located  principally  in  the  eastern  third  of  the  State. 

The  disease  appeared  in  corn  fields  located  on  many  different  soil 
types  from  the  heavy  clay  soils  in  eastern  Nebraska  to  the  sandy  soils  of 
northern  Lincoln  County.  It  was  more  prevalent  in  eastern  .and  central 
Nebraska  than  in  the  western  part  of  the  State.  It  appeared  to  be  more 
damaging  in  dry- land  areas  or  under  drouth  conditions  than  in  wetter 
regions  or  under  irrigation. 

Sclerotia  of  Rhizoctonia  bs tat i cola  were  found  in  corn 
regions  of  the  State  except  the  Panhandle, 
from  irrigated  corn  near  Sccttsbluff.  Thi; 
at  the  bsse  of  the  stalk.  A  limited  number  of  plants  were  found  in 
scattered  fields  throughout  the  Panhandle  showing  this  basal  rot  but  no 
sclerotia  were  present.  This  indicates  that  the  disease  was  present  in 
very  small  amounts  in  the  Panhandle,  but  apparently  the  environmental 
conditions  there  did  not  favor  the  development  of  the  disease  and  the 
formation  of  sclerotia. 

Only  the  most  susceptible  varieties  of  grain  sorghum  showed 
sclerotia  at  the  time  of  the  survey.  Many  fields  of  Early  Kalo  grain 
sorghum  showed  rotting  and  shredding  of  the  basal  portion  of  the  stalk 
but  no  sclerotia  could  be  found. 

In  view  of  the  manner  in  which  charcoal  rot  developed  in  the  experi¬ 
mental  plots  in  Lincoln  during  August  1911,  weather  conditions  apparently 
did  not  favor  the  development  of  the  disease  in  grain  sorghums  in 
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Nebraska  to  the  extent  that  it  did  in  1910.  In  1910  the  disease  continued 
to  develop  up  until  harvest  time  ’with  serious  lodging  in  many  of  the  grain 
sorghum  varieties.  In  1911  charcoal  rot  was  present  in  the  April  15  to 
20  plantings  of  Early  Kalo  and  Sooner  with  abundant  sclerotia  forming  by 
the  latter  part  of  July.  Fall  rains  began  on  September  2  and  sclerotial 
development  ceased  in  all  except  one  or  two  of  the  most  susceptible 
varieties,  such  as  Colby  milo.  It  even  became  increasingly  difficult  to 
find  plants  showing  sclerotia  in  the  planting  of  Early  Kalo  and  Sooner 
where  such  plants  had  been  abundant  in  late  July.  It  was  suspected  that 
the  moist  conditions  were  largely  responsible  for  this. 

Precipitation  was  higher  throughout  eastern  and  southern  Nebraska 
in  1941  than  in  1940,  especially  during  September  and  October.  Tempera¬ 
tures,  on  the  other  hand,  were  lower  except  during  August.  Experimental 
data  on  the  effect  of  temperature  and  moisture  on  charcoal  rot  of  corn 
and  sorghum  are  not  available,  Kendrick  (l),  Tompkins  (2),  and.  Tompkins 
and  Gardner  (3)  found  charcoal  rot  of  beans,  cowpeas,  and  sugar  beets  to 
be  favored  by  high  temperatures.  In  accordance  with  these  results,  field 
observations  indicate  that  high  temperatures  also  favor  the  development 
of  the  disease  in  sorghum.  There  are  also  indications  that  low  moisture 
favors  the  disease. 
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SOME  OBSERVATIONS  ON  TOBACCO  DISEASES  IN  VIRGINIA  IN  1941 

S.  B.  Ferine 

Black  shank,  Phytophthora  parasitica  var.  nicotianae,  known  to 
be  in  Mecklenburg  and  Halifax  Counties  since  1939 >  appeared  during 
1941  on  2  additional  farms  in  Halifax  County  and  on  5  farms  in  Pittsyl¬ 
vania  County.  The  infestation  on  2  of  the  farms  in  Pittsylvania  County 
was  probably  present  as  early  as  1939 >  but  was  not  seen  until  this  year. 
The  total  tobacco  allotment  acreage  of  the  5  farms  in  Pittsylvania 
County  was  48.9;  of  which  25.8  acres  are  infested  with  black  shank.  The 
losses  due  to  black  shank  ranged  from  5  percent  on  certain  farms  to  90 
percent  on  other  farms  in  both  Halifax  and  Pittsylvania  Counties. 

Downy  mildew,  Peronospora  tabacina,  was  of  minor  importance  during 
1941.  The  extremely  dry  weather,  with  extremely  high  temperatures, 
completely  checked  the  disease  before  injury  occurred.  The  average  tem¬ 
perature  for  the  week,  May  19  to  May  25,  was  73 *F.  with  precipitation 
negligible  or  less  than  0.2  of  an  inch.  A  trace  of  downy  mildew  appeared 
quite  generally  in  the  eastern  flue-cured  tobacco  counties  about  May  5; 
however,  it  disappeared  completely  within  a  few  days,  causing  no  apparent 
injury. 

Granville  wilt,  Phytomonas  solanacearum,  has  been  increasing  quite 
rapidly  during  the  past  few  years,  or  ever  since  downy  mildew  caused 
growers  to  go  into  other  areas  of  Virginia  and  adjoining  States  to  pur¬ 
chase  plants.  In  many  instances  growers  who  purchased  plants  from  the 
outside  brought  in  diseased  seedlings,  thereby  introducing  Granville  wait 
to  their  farms.  The  common  practice  followed  by  many  growers  of  planting 
tobacco  after  tobacco  has  aggravated  the  situation  and  increased  the 
amount  of  disease  in  many  counties.  There  are  now  44  farms,  in  9  counties, 
in  Virginia,  known  to  be  infested  with  Granville  wilt.  . 

Black  root  rot,  Thielaviopsis  ba si cola,  is  perhaps  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  disease  of  Burley  tobacco  in  Virginia.  Growers  in  Southwest 
Virginia  have  been  urged  to  plant  root-rot  resistant  varieties  such  as 
Kentucky  16  on  farms  infested  with  black  root  rot.  Wherever  this  variety 
has  been  grown  very  good  yields  of  tobacco  have  been  obtained.  Seed  are 
readily  available  from  several  certified  seed  growers  in  Southwest 
Virginia.  Black  root  rot  is  not  generally  so  severe  in  the  dark  tobacco 
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1  status  m  the  bright  tobacco  area  is  still  problematical. 
Several  resistant  flue-cured  varieties,  including  "Yellow'  Special"  have 
oeen  developed  and  can  be  grown  on  these  farms  in  the  flue-cured  belt 
where^black  root  rot  is  a  problem.  No  satisfactory  black-root-rot 
resisuant  varieties  of  dark  tobacco  are  available  in  Virginia.  Black 

root  rot,  in  1941,  caused  a  loss  throughout  the  State  of  approximately 
3  percent .  '  J 

_  ,So^®  shin’  pjlizoctonia  solani,  and  stem  rot,  Sclerotium  rolfsii. 
are  offenders  in  Virginia,  although  sore  shin  appears  to  be  more 
prevalent.  One  or  both  of  these  diseases  appear  to  be  present  in  varying 
amounts  wherever  tobacco  is  grown  but  our  records  during  the  past  few 
seasons  indicate  they  are  becoming  increasingly  injurious.  More  informa- 
ion  is  desirable  concerning  both  diseases;  particularly  since  no  satis¬ 
factory  control  measures  are  known.  It  would  be  hazardous  to  estimate 
le  los se s  occasioned  by  these  diseases  during  the  1911  season  since  so 

many  of  the  growers  are  resigned  to  their  presence  and  do  not  bother  to 
report-  them. 

.  Common  mosaic,  a  virus  disease,  was  mere  severe  this  year  than  usual. 
Bven  m  the  flue-cured  area  where  this  disease  is  usually  of  small  con¬ 
sequence,  mosaic  was  a  serious  problem  on  a  number  of  farms.  On  several 
occasions,  plantings  of  flue-cured  tobacco  amounting  to  as  much  as  10 
acres  per  farm  were  60  to  100  percent  infected  with  common  mosaic.  Several 
oi  these  appeared  to  have  become  inoculated  at  transplanting.  It  was 
clearly  demonstrated  at  the  time  that  the  principal  means  of  spread  of 
common  mosaic  was  through  the  use  of  home-cured  chewing  tobacco  while 
handling  plants.  It  was  not  possible  to  secure  State-wide  data  on  the 
losses  occasioned  by  common  mosaic,  but  we  know  that  many  individual 
growers  suffered  severe  losses. 

Ring-spot,  another  virus  disease,  was.  frequently  found  in  the 
dark  tobacco  belt  and  to  a  less  extent  in  the  Burley  and  flue-cured  areas. 
Our  experience  this  season  would  indicate  that  ring-snot  may  aoproximate 
the  distribution  and  severity  of  common  mosaic  unless  a  more  satisfactory 
control  program  is  forthcoming  in  the  immediate  future.  It  has  been  ob¬ 
served  repeatedly  that  ring-spot  is  much  more  severe  in  those  tobacco 
fields  in  the  vicinity  of  lespedeza,  clover,  and  alfalfa. 

Brown  spot,  Alt- e  maria  longxpes ,  .which  caused  such  severe  damage 
in  1940 ,  was  of  minor  importance  during  the  oast  season.  This  may  have 
been  due  in  part  to  the  exceedingly  dry  weather  during  the  latter  part 
of  the  1941  growing  season,  and  probably  to  a  less  extent  to  the  higher 
potash  content  of  fertilizers-  being  used  by  many  of  our  tobacco  growers. 

Black  fire,  Phytomonas  angulata,  and  wildfire,  P.  t abaci,  were 
not  observed  within  the  State  during  the  past  year. 

Root  knot,  He ter odor a  marioni,  is  a  disease  of  comparatively  minor 
importance  in  Virginia;  however,  it  was  observed  in  some  light  sandy 
fields  in  the  eastern  and  southern  tobacco  areas.  Much  of  our  tobacco  is 
grov/n  on  stiff  red  soil  on  which  root  knot  does  not  usually  become  severe; 
but  our  attention  was  called  to  several  farms  in  Pittsylvania  County  last 
season,  having  light  textured  soils,  on  which  root  knot  appeared  to  be  a 
limiting  factor  in  flue-cured  production. 

(EXTENSION  PLANT  PATHOLOGIST). 
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SPREAD  OF  WHITE  PINE  BLISTER  RUST  IN 
SOUTHERN  APPALACHIAN  STATES  IN  1941 


Roy  Gc  Pierce 


During  1941  the  spread  of  white  pine  blister  rust,  Cj^cnqq^ium 
ribicola,  to  new  counties  in  the  Southern  Appalachian  States  extended,  f ron| 
Raleigh  County,  West  Virginia  to  McDowell  County,  North  Carolina,  a.  distance 
of  about  134  miles.  A  continuous  belt  of  16  new  counties  has  been  added 
to  those  in  whi  ch  the  blister  rust  has  already  been  reported. 

These  newly  infected  counties  include  Mercer,  Monroe,  Raleigh, 
and  Summers  in  West  Virginia;  Bland,  Giles,  Grayson,  Pulaski,  Smyth,. and 
Wythe  in  Virginia 5  Ashe,  Avery,  McDowell,  and  Watauga  in  North  Carolina ; 
and  Carter  and  Johnson  in  Tennessee.  Although  white  pines  were  frequently 
examined  in  all  of  these  counties  the  blister  rust  was  found  only  on  wild  , 
Ribes.  In  West  Virginia  all  of  the  infected  bushes  were  Rib e s  cynosbati, 
the  prickly-berried  gooseberry.  In  Virginia  and  North  Carolina  both 
cynosbati  and  rotundifclium,  the  round  leaf  gooseberry,  wrere  found  in¬ 
fected  in  about  even  numbers.  In  addition,  arne ricanum,  the  wild  black 


place  in  North  Carolina. 
cynosbati • 


In  Tennessee  both 


currant,  was  found  at  one 
infections  were  found  on _ _ _ _ 

In  West  Virginia  there  were  8  new  infection  centers,  in  Virginia 
8,  in  North  Carolina  17,  and  in  Tennessee  2,  making  a.  total  of  35  new 
centers  in  16  counties. 

In  West  Virginia  all  infections  were  in  white  pine  zones  from 
1,750  to  2,750  feet  elevation.  In  Virginia  the  elevation  of  infected 
bushes  ranged  from  2,450  to  3,500  feet,  in  Tennessee  from  3j500  to  3  >800 
feet,  and  in  North  Carolina  from  3  >000  to  5,000  feet.  In  the  latter 
State  a  number  of  the  infections  were  found  above  the  white  pine  belt. 

The  infections  were  found  from  September  16  to  November  6.  All 
of  the  17  infections  in  North  Carolina  showed  telia  while  3  in  Watauga 
County  also  showed  uredinia.  In  West  Virginia  both  uredinia  and  telia 
were  found.  In  Virginia  1  infection  showed  uredinia  while  all  8  showed 
telia.  In  Tennessee  both  infections  showed  telia. 


For  25  of  the  35  infections,  data  is  available  on  the  aspect  or 
exposure  of  the  site  on  which  infected  Ribes  were  located.  Fifteen 
places  had  a  northern,  northeastern  or  northwestern  exposure,  4  places 
had  a  southern  exposure,  3  had  an  eastern  exposure,  1  had  a  western  ex¬ 
posure  while  2  were  on  flat  land.  Infected  bushes  were  for  the  most  part 
medium  to  large  in  size,  although  at  2  locations  in  West  Virginia  they 
were  small . 

The  explanation  of  the  rather  extensive  spread  this  year  is  not 
entirely  clear,  but  it  is  probably  due  to  favorable  climatic  conditions 
in  this  region  as  no  diseased  pines  were  found  in  the  newly  infected 
counties. 

According  to  monthly  bulletins  of  the  U.S.  Weather  Bureau  on 
Climatological  data  for  the  4  States  concerned,  weather  conditions  in 
April  and  June  were  conducive  to  the  spread  of  the  rust  from  pine  to 
Ribes  in  the  newly  infected  counties.  There  were  several  warm  to  hot 
days  in  late  April  with  frequent  rainfall  and  cloudy  weathe r,  and  3  con¬ 
tinuous  spells  of  rainy  weather  in  June  from  the  1st  to  5th;  8th  to  15th, 
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and  23rd  to  30th.  In  the  northwestern  counties  of  North  Carolina  rainy 
weather  prevailed  throughout  July  and  August  making  conditions  favorable 
for  the  spread  of  the  rust  from  bush  to  bush  in  the  uredinial  stage.  In 
southern  Virginia  and  West  Virginia  rainfall  for  July  was  generally  above 
normal . 

Agent  Ralph  W.  Welch  of  West  Virginia  found  the  first  Ribes  infec¬ 
tion  in  a  new  county  on  September  16.  He  then  trained  his  foreman  and 
crew  men  in  identification  of  the  rust  and  they  found  5  out  of  the  8  new 
West  Virginia  infections,  including  the  only  infection  found  in  2  of  the 
A  counties.  The  first  infection  found  in  North  Carolina  was  by  A.gent 
H.  A.  Whitman  on  October  1,  while  the  first  Tennessee  infection  was  found 
by  Messrs.  J.  Curtis  Ball  of  the  Richmond  office  and  Agent  J.  Wilburn  Lane 
of  Tennessee  on  October  10.  Others  who  participated  in  the  search  for 
the  rust  were  State  leaders  J.  G„  Luce,  Jr.  ,  of  Virginia,  R.  D.  Tanksley 
of  Tennessee,  H.  B.  Teague  of  North  Carolina,  H.  E.  Yost  of  Maryland,  and 
Agents  Oscar  V.  Coulter,  George  C.  Cramer,  Walter  Stegall,  and  the  writer. 
All  rust  identifications  involving  new  counties  were  confirmed  either  by 
the  Division  of  Forest  Pathology  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  the 
regional  leader  of  blister  rust  control  for  the  Southern  Appalachian 
States,  or  other  specialists  of  long  experience  in  blister  rust  control 
work. 

This  southward  spread  of  the  rust  on  Ribes  is  not  especially  im¬ 
portant  from  a  control  standpoint,  since  practically  all  of  the  valuable 
white  pine  stands  within  the  newly  infected  counties  already  have  been 
protected  by  the  initial  eradication  of  Ribes.  Thus,  serious  darmge  to 
pine  growing  within  control  areas  has  been  prevented  in  advance  of  the 
invasion  by  the  rust.  The  places  where  diseased  Ribes  were  found  were 
outside  the  boundaries  of  control  areas,  and  whi  le  white  pines  were  growing 
nearby  in  some  cases,  they  were  too  few  and  scattered  to  be  of  sufficient 
value  to  justify  control  work.  Such  areas  are  scattered  throughout  the 
white  pine  region,  and  in  these  locations  some  damage  and  loss  of  white 
pine  trees  from  blister  rust  is  to  be  expected. 

(PATHOLOGIST,  BUREAU  OF  ENTOMOLOGY  AND  PLANT  QUARANTINE). 

PRELIMINARY  CHECK  LIST  OF  ENTOMOGENOUS 

FUNGI  OF  NORTH  AMERICA 


A  "Preliminary  Check  List  of  the  Entomcgenous  Fungi  of  North 
America",  by  Miss  Vera  K.  Charles,  of  this  Division,  has  been  issued  as 
a  supplement  to  The  Insect  Pest  Survey  Bulletin  of  the  Bureau  of  Entomol¬ 
ogy  and  Plant  Quarantine.  This  list  has  been  prepared  from  the  records 
available  in  the  Division  of  Mycology  and  Disease  Survey,  and  from  the 
rather  scattered  literature  on  the  subject.  Fungi  parasitic  on  insects 
are  listed  alphabetically  with  .their  insect  hosts  and  with  the  distribution 
indicated  by  States  and  countries  for  North  and  Central  America  and  the 
West  Indies.  Selected  references  to  the  literature  on  the  subject  are 
also  included.  Miss  Gertrude  Myers,  of  the  Division  of  Insect  Pest  Survey 
Informa ti on,  Bureau  of  Entomology  and  Plant  Quarantine,  has  added  an  alpha¬ 
betical  list  of  the  insect  hosts  involved.  A  supply  of  this  publication  is 
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now  available  and  copies  will  be  sent  to  collaborators  and  others  inter¬ 
ested  on  request  to  the  Plant  Disease  Survey.  .  . 

As  indicated  by  the  title  the  list  is  considered  as  a  preliminary 
one,  and  it  is  hoped  that  entomologists,  mycologists,  and  others  con¬ 
cerned  will  report  new  fungi  and  new  hosts  as  well  as  further  distnbu 
tional  records.  Such  assistance  will  be  appreciated,  and  ’/dll  help  to 
make  possible  in  the  future  a  more  complete  list. 


CORRESPONDENCE 

In  transmitting  an  article  by  Dr.  Elmer  appearing  in  this  issue, 
Dr.  Melchers  displays  a  constructive  attitude  so  helpful  that  we  take 
the  liberty  of  reproducing  his  letter.  As  implied  in  the  statement  on 
the  cover  page,  the  Reporter  always  welcomes  lor  prompt  publication 
preliminary  reports,  comments,  and  suggestions.  They  are  doubly  welcome 
in  the  present  emergency  when  they  may  contribute  to  the  success  of  the 
Food  for  Victory  campaign. 

The  letter  follows: 

"I  am  transmitting  herewith  a  timely  short  manuscript  on 
the  use  of  Spergon  for  sweetpotato  seed,  and  sprout  treatments 
by  0.  H.  Elmer  of  this  department. 

"The  results  have  been  so  encouraging  and  in  view  of  the 
critical  food  situation,  we  believe  that  this  should  come  to 
the  attention  of  the  sweetpotato  growing  sections  of  the 
United  States  without  de]_ay.  Dr.  Elmer  had  originally  in¬ 
tended  to  carry  out  another  year  or  two  of  work  before  pub¬ 
lishing  this,  but  we  have  felt  that  in  this  emergency  it  should 
not  be  delayed. 

"May  I  suggest  that  this  be  printed  in  the  Plant  Disease 
Reporter  just  as  soon  as  possible  for  the  reason  that  it 
should  be  available  in  the  next  few  weeks  because  of  sweet¬ 
potato  bedding  in  the  southern  States."  — L.  E.  Melchers, 

Collaborator,  January  16.  , 
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CHECK  LIST  REVISION 

Freeman  Weiss 

r 

PSEUDGLARIX  (PINACEAE) 

PSEUDCLARIX  AMABILIS  (Nels.)  Rehd. ,  GOLDENLARCH.  Deciduous  tree  of 

China,  cult,  for  ornament,  Zone  V. 

Dasyscypha  willkommii  (Hartig)  Rehm,  canker.  Mass. 

PSEUDOTSUGA  (PINACEAE) 

PSEUDOTSUGA  MACROCARPA  (Torr.)  Mayr,  BIGCONE- SPRUCE.  Large  evergreen 

tree  of  Growth  Regions  4,  5,  10. 


Mel  amp  so  r  a  albertensis  Arth.,  needle  rust  (0,1).  Calif.  II  and  III  on 
Populus  spp, 

Phytomonas  pseudotsugae  (Hansen  &  R.E. Smith)  Bergey  et  al .,  bacterial 
gall.  Calif. 


P.  TAXIFOLIA  (Poir.)  Rehd.,  DOUGLAS-FIR .  Large  evergreen  tree,  very 

variable,  existing  in  several  geographic  forms,  some¬ 
times  distirg uished  as  3  botanical  vars.  ,  or  2  spp.  ard 
1  var.  The  coast  form,  var.  VIRIDIS  (Schwer.)  Aschers. 

&  Graebn.,  occurs  in  Growth  Regions  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6;  the 
int er mount ai n  form,  var.  CAESIA  (Schwer.)  Aschers.  & 

Graebn.,  occurs  in  C-.R.’s  6,  7,  12;  their  cult,  zone 
limit  is  VI.  The  mountain  form,  var.  GLAUCA  (Mayr)  Schneid. 

occurs  in  G.R.’s  9,  11  >  13 »  14,  16,  and  Is  hardy  in  Zone 
IV. 


(Adelopus  gaumanni  Rohde):  Phaeocryptopus  gaumanni. 

Aleurodiscus  spp. ,  on  bark,  sometimes  weakly  parasitic.  A.  amorphus 
(Pers.)  Rabh.,  widespread;  A.  subcruentatus, (Berk .  &Curt.) 

Burt,  Calif,  &  Oregon;  and  others. 

Arceuthobium  douglasii  Engelm. ,  dwarf  mistletoe,  vd tche  s 1  -broom.  Mont. 

to  Colo,  and  eastern  Oregon  &  Wash. 

Armillo.ri  a  me  Ilea  Vahl  ex  Fr . ,  root  rot.  Cosmopolitan. 

Botrytis  cinerea  Pers.  (B.  douglasii  Tub.),  gray  mold  Mg  blight,  snow 
mold  of  seedlings.  Cosmopolitan. 

Ceratostomella  pseudotsugae  Rumbold,  sapwood  stain.  Oregon,  Wash. 
Chonuro podium  pseudotsugae  White,  bark  canker.  Oregon. 

Crypto oporium  boycei  Dearn.,  bark  canker  (secondary).  Wash, 
ytospora  sp.,  twig  canker.  (Conidial  stage  of  Vais  a  abietis  ?) 

Colo.,  N.J.  (cult.),  Oregon. 

Dasyschypha  ellisiana  (Rehm)  Sacc.,  twig  canker.  Mass.,  N.Car.,  R.I. 

D.  pseudotsugae  Hahn,  branch  &  trunk  canker.  Calif,  to  Wash.  (Other 
Dasyscypha  spp.  are  saprophytic 
agassizii  (Berk.  &  Curt.)" Sacc. 


D.  cilia ta  Hahn  in  the  West;  D. 


D.  oblongospora  Hahn  &  Ayers  in  the' 


on  branches  &  twigs,  as  D. 

D.  arida  (Phill.)  Sacc.,  and 
calycina  Fckl.  in  Mass.  &  R.I.; 


V  TP 
i\l  •  Hi  . 


State  s • ) 
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PSEUDOTSUGA  —  Continued. 


(Diplodia  -pinea  (Desm. )  Kickx):  Sphaeropsis  ellisii 
Echinodontium  tinctorium  (Ell.)  Ell.  &  Ev. ,  brown.,  stringy  heart  rot. 
Mont,  to  Utah  and  Wash. 

Endoco'nidiophora  coerulescens  Munch,  sapwood  stain.  Calif, 

Pomes  annosus  (Fr.  )  Cke-.,  brown  root  &  butt  rot,  white  pocket  rot, 
Mont-,  to  Oregon  &  Wash, 

F.  applana-tus  (Pers.  ex  Fr.)  Gill.,  white  mottled  root  &  butt  rot. 
Mont,  to  Oregon  &  Wash. 

F. . officinalis- (Vill ,  ex  Fr.)  Fatill  (F.  laricis  (Jacq.  )  Murr. ) , 
reddish  brown  trunk  rot.  Mont,  to  Calif.  &  Wash. 

F..pini  (Brot.  ex  Fr.)  Karst. ' (Trametes  pini  Brot.  ex  Fr.),  red  ring 
rot,  white  pocket  heart  rot.  Widespread. 

F.  pinicola  (Sw.  ex  Fr. )  Cke.,  brown  cubical  trunk  rot.  Widespread, 
F.  putearius  Weir  (=  F.  nigrolimitatus  Romell  ?),  white  pocket  rot. 
Mont.,  Wash. 

•F .  roseus  (Alb.  &  Schw.  ex  Fr.)  Cke.,  yellow-brown  trunk  rot,  brown 
*  •  cubical  rot.  Widespread, 

*  -F .  subroseus  (Weir)'  Overh. ,  brown  cubical  rot.  Widespread, 

Fusarium  spp. ,  seed  rot,  damping  off,  F.  moniliforme  Sheldon  and  F, 
solani  (Mart. )  App.  &  Wr.  among  others,  shown  pa thq genic.  Cos¬ 
mopolitan. 

Ganoderma  cregonense  Murr.,  white  pocket  rot.  Mont.,  Wash. 
Herpotrichia  nigra  Hartig,  brown  felt  blight.  Rocky  Mts.  and  Pacific 
Northwest. 


Colo. 

needle  rust 
on  Populus  spp. 


Hydnurn  coralloides  Scop,  ex  Fr.,  white  pocket  rot,  sometimes  on  living 
trees.  Pacific  Northwest.’ 

Lentinus  lepideus  Fr.  ,  brown  cubical  rot  of  logs  &  timber,  sometimes 
heart  ret  of  living  trees.  Pacific  Northwest, 

Lenzites  saepiaria  Wulf.  ex  Fr.  and  L.  trabea  Pers.  ex  Fr.,  brown  sap- 
wood  rot  of  slash  &  logs.  Widespread, 

Leptothyrium  pseudotsugae  Dearn, ,  flyspeck,  on  needles. 

Melampsora  albertensis  Arth.  (Caeorna  occidentale  Arth.), 

(G,  I).  Mont,  to  Colo.,  Utah,  &  Wash.  II  and  III 

Phacidium  inf estans  Karst . ,  snow  blight.  Idaho, 

Phaeoc-ryptopus  gaumanni  (Rohde)  Petr.  (Adelopus  gaumanni  Rohde),  needle 
cast.  Endemic  but  noninjurious  in  the  Pacific  Coast  States, 
usually  on  the  coast  form  (var.  viridis),  infrequently  on  the 
intermountain  and  mountain  forins;  pathogenic  to  planted  Douglas- 
firs  in  the  N.E,  States.  (The  spelling  gaumanni  was  used  in  the 
original- description,  and  gaeumanni  in  the  above  combination; 
neither  name  accords  fully  with' the  recommendations  under 
International  Rules.) 

Phoma  (Sclerophoma)  dcuglasii  Oud.,  on  twigs.  Colo. 

Phomopsis  lokoyae  Hahn,  stem  canker.  Pacific  Coast  States.  Only  on 
the  var.  viridis. 


P.  occulta  Trav.  ,  on  cl  ead  twigs.  Widespread.  Conidial  stage  of 
Diaporthe  conorum  (Desm.)  Niessl. 

Phyllosticta  sp. ,  on  needles.  Oregon, 
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PSEUDQTSUGA  —  Continued. 

Phytomonas  pseudotsugae  (Hansen  &  R.E, Smith)  Bergey  et  al. ,  bacterial 

gall.  Calif.  .  . 

Polyporus  spp.,  rot  of  trunks,  logs  &  slash,  characteristically  white 

pocket  or  spongy;  sometimes  sapwood  or  heart  rot  of  lining  tree^. 
Occasional  to  general  in  range  of  host.  Spp.  reported  include 
P.  abietinus  Dicks,  ex  Fr.  ,  P.  adustus  Willd.  ex  Fr.,  P.  alboluteus 
Ell.  &  Ev. ,  P.  amorohus  Fr.  ,  P.  fibrillosus  Karst.,  P.  guttulatus 
Pk.,  P.  hirsutus  Wulf.  ex  Fr.  ,  P.  leucospongia  Cke.  &  Harkn. , 

P.  resinosus  Schrad.  ex  Fr. ,  P.  versicolor  L.  ex- Fr. ,  P. 

.  , volvatus  Pk. 

P.  anceps  Pk.  (P.  ellisianus  (Murr. )  Long),  red-ray  heart  rot.  Idaho, 

•  Wash. 

P.  circinatus  Fr.  ,  root  &  butt  rot,  white  pocket  heart  i  ot.  Iciaho. 

P.  schweinitzii  Fr.,  reddish  brown  root,  butt  and  heart  rot.  Wide¬ 
spread,  including  planted  Douglas-firs  in  the  East. 

P.  sulphur eus  Bull,  ex  Fr.,  brown  cubical  heart  rot.  •  'Widespread. 

Pnria  -spp.,  rot  of  logs  &  slash.  Occasional  throughout  range  of  host. 

Spp.  reported  include  P.  cinerescens  Bres. ,  P.  dichroa  Bres., 

P..  lenis  Karst.,  P.  purpurea  (Fr.)  Cke.,  P.  subacida  (Pk.) 

Sacc.,  P.  weirii  Murr.,  P.  xantha  (Fr.  )  Lind. 

P.  incrassata  (Berk.  &  Curt.)  Burt,  dry  rot  of  timber.  Pacific  North¬ 
west. 

Pucciniastrum  goeppertianum  (Kuhn)  Kleb.,  needle  rust  (0,1).  Mont. 

Ill  on  Vaccinium  spp. 

Pythium  ultimum  Trow.,  damping  off.  Colo. 

Rhabdocline  pseudotsugae  Syd.  (Rhabdogloeum  pseudotsugae  Syd. ) ,  needle 
cast.  Pacific  Northwest,  also  Ariz.,  Colo.  &  Calif.,  probably 
general  in  range  of  host;  Mass.,  H.Y.,  R.I.  (cult.).  Occurs 
on  both  coast  &  intermountain  forms,  especially  the  latter. 

Rhizina  undulata  Fr.,  seedling  blight.  Pacific  Northwest. 

Rhizoctonia  solani  Kuhn,  damping  off.  Cosmopolitan. 

Sparassis  radicata  Weir,  yellow  mottled  root  rot.  Pacific  Northwest. 
Sphaeropsis  ellisii  Sacc.,  dieback,  collar  rot,  seedling  blight.  Calif., 
Kans . ,  N . J , ,  N . Y . 

Stereum  spp.  (S.  chailletii  Pers.  ex  Fr. ,  S',  sanguinolentum  Alb.  & 

Schw.  ex  Fr.  ,  S.  sulcatum  Burt.),  white  pocket  rot  of  logs  & 
slash.  Pacific  Northwest, 

Thelephora  terrestris  Ehrh.  ex  Fr.,  smothering  of  seedlings.  Pacific 
Northwest . 

Trametes  spp.,  rot  of  logs  &  timber.  Pacific  Northwest.  Spp.  reported 
include  T.  americana  Overh. ,  T.  heteromorpha  (Fr. )  Lloyd,  T. 
hispida  Bagl. ,  T.  isabellina  Fr.,  T.  serialis  Fr. 

Valsa  abi^tis  Fr.  ,  on  twigs  &.  branches.  Colo.,  Oregon,  Wash. 

PSIDIUM  (MYRTACEAE) 

PSIDIUM  GUAJAVA  L,,  COMMON  GUAVA.  Shrub  or  small  tree  of  tropical  America, 

widely  cult,  for  fruit  in  warn  regions,  naturalized  in 
Hawaii.  Several -other  spp.  also  are  cult,  especially  P. 
CATTLEIANUM  Sabine,  STRAWBERRY  GUAVA. 
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PSIDIUM  —  Continued. 


Asterina  psidii  Ryan,  black  patch.  P.R. 

Botryosphaeria  ribis  var.  chromogena  Shear  et  al.,  on  branches*  Fla., 

T.H. 

Caudelia  psidii  Ryan,  black  patch.  P.R. 

Cephaleuros  virescens  Kze, ,  green  scurf,  algal  spot.  Fla.,  P.R. 

Cercospora  psidii  Rangel,  leaf  spot.  Fla. 

Clitocybe  tabescens  (Scop,  ex  Fr.)  Bres.,  root  rot.  Fla. 

Collet otrichum  gloeosporioides  Penz.,  anthracnose.  Conidial  stage  of 
Glomerella  cingula ta. 

Corticium  stevensii  Burt,  thread  blight.  Fla. 

Glomerella  cingulata  (Ston. )  Spauld.  &  Schrenk  (G.  psidii  (Del.)  Sheldon), 
anthracnose,  leaf  &  fruit  spot,  ripe  rot.  Fla.,  P.R.,  T.H. 
Heterodera  marioni  (Cornu)  Goodey,  root  knot.  Fla. 

Meliola  psidii  Fr. ,  black  mildew.  P.R.,  Canal  Zone. 

Polyporus  versicolor ■ L.  ex  Fr. ,  wound  rot.  Calif. 

Puccinia  psidii  Wint.,  rust  (II).  P.R. 

Trametes  corrugata  Pers.  ex  Bres.,  wood  rot.  T.H. 

Trichomerium  portoricense  Speg. ,  on  leaves.  P.R. 


PSYCHOTRIA  (RUBIACEAE) 


PSYCHOTRIA  spp 


,  WILD -COFFEE.  Tropical  shrubs  or  trees;  S.  NERVOSA 
Sw .,  BALSAMO  and  S.  UNDATA  Jacq.  occur  in  S.  Fla.  and 
West  Indi.es,  sometimes  planted  for  ornament* 


Asterina  acanthopoda  Speg.  and  A.  psychotriae  Ryan,  black  patch.  P.R. 
Irene  seminata  (Berk.  &  Curt.)  Seaver  &  Chardon,  black  mildw.  P.R. 
Irenina  isertiae  F.L.  Stevens,  black  mildew.  Canal  Zone. 

Irenopsis  bayamonensis  (Tehon)  F.L.  Stevens,  black  mildew.  P.R. 
Microthyrium  psychotriae  (Doidge)  Toro,  black  patch.  P.R. 

Omphalia  flavida  (Cke.)  Maubl.  ■&  Rang.,  leaf  spot.  P.R. 

Puccinia  fallaciosa  Arth.,  rust  (II, III).  P.R. 

PTELEA  (RUTACEAE) 

PTELEA  TRIFCLIATA  L.,  HOP-TREE.  Deciduous  shrub  or  small  tree  of  Growth 

Regions  11, 16,17,20, 22, 23,2/+, 25, 27, 28, 29;  grown  for 
ornament  ,  Zone  IV. 


Cercospora  afflata  Wint.  and  C.  pteleae  Wint.,  leaf  spot.  Ind.,  Mo, 
Mycosphaerella  -sp.,  on  leaves.  Texas, 

Phleospora  oteleae  Tharp,  leaf  spot.  Texas. 

Phyllosticta  pteleicola  Tehon  &  Daniels,  leaf  spot.  111. 
Physalospora  obtusa  (Schw.)  Cke.,  on  branches.  Ala. 

Puccinia  windsoriae  Schw.,  rust  (0,1).  N.Y.  to  Ala.  &  Kans.  II  and 
III  on  Poaceae  (Tridens  flavus  (L.)  Hitchc.) 

Septoria  pteleae  Ell.  &  Ev. ,  leaf  spot.  Ind.,  Wis, 
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PUNICA  (PUNICACEAE) 


PUNICA  GRANATUM  L. ,  POMEGRANATE.  Partly  deciduous  shrub  or  small  tree 

of  the  Mediterranean  region,  cult.  ior  ornament  &  fruit, 
Zone 'VII.  A  dwarf  var.  nana  (L. )  Pers.,  is  hardy  m 
Zone  VI. 


Alternaria  sp.,  fruit  rot.  Calif. 

Aspergillus  .  niger  Ti^gh.  (Sterigmatocystis  castanea  Patters.),  internal 
rot.4  Ariz.',  Calif.,  Texas. 

Botrytis  cinerea  Pers.,  gray  mold  rot.  Cosmopolitan. 

Cercospora  lythracearum  Heald  &  Wolf,  leal  blotch.  Conidial  s  age  o 
Mycosphaerella  lythracearum. 

Clitocybe  tabescens  (Scop,  ex  Fr.)  Bres.,  root  rot.  11a. 

Colle tot rl chum  sp.  (?  gloeosporicides  Penz.),  anthracnose,  fruit  spot. 

Fla.,  P.R.  ' 

Corticium  stevensii  Burt,  thread  blight.  Fla. 

Heterodera  marioni  (Cornu)  Goodey,  root  knot.  Miss. 

Mycosphaerella  lythracearum  Wolf  (Cercospora  lythracearum  Heald  k  wolf), 
leaf  blotch,'  fruit  spot.  Fla.  to  Miss.,  Texas. 

Nematospora  coryli  Peg.,  dry  rot  of  fruit.  Calif. 

Penicillium  expansum  Lk.  ex  Thom,  blue  mold  rot.  Cosmopolitan. 

Phymatotrichum  omnivorum  (Shear)  Dug.,  root  rot.  Texas. 

PYRACANTHA  (ROSACEAE) 

PYRACANTHA  COCCINEA  Roem. ,  FIRETHORN.  Large  evergreen  shrub  of  S.  Europe 

to  W.  Asia,  cult,  for  ornament,  Zone  VI,  locally  naturalized 
in  Growth  Regions  27,  2R,  29.  The  var.  LALANDII  Dipp.  is 
hardier  and  more  commonly  seen  in  cult.  P.  ANGUSTIFOLIA 
(French.)  Schneid.,  P.  CRENULATA  '(Roxb. )  Roem  and  P.. 
CRENATO-SERRATA  (Hance)  Rend,  of  C.  to  S.W.  Asia  also  are 
cult,  in  the  same  range. 


Armillaria  mellea  Vahl  ex  Fr.  ,  root  rot.  Calif. 

Botryosphaeria  ribis  (Tode  ex  Fr. )  Gross.  &  Dug.,  canker.  Miss. 

Diplodia  ?  crataegi  Westend.  (=D.  sarmentorum  Fr. )  ,  twig  blight.  Pa. 
Erwinia  amylovora  (Burr.)  Winslow  et  ai. ,  fire  blight.  Widespread. 

(Infects  all  spp.  named  but  some  are  relatively  resistant.) 
Fusicladium  pyracanthae  (Gtth.)  Rostr.,  scab  (on  leaves  &  fruit).  Wide¬ 
spread. 

Phymatotrichum  omnivorum  (Shear)  Dug.,  root  rot.  Texas. 

Physalospora  obtusa  (Schw.)  Cke. ,  on  branches.  Ala. 

Septobasidium  cokeri  Couch  and  S.  mariani  Bres.,  bn  scale  insects  in¬ 
festing  bark.  N.J. 


PYRUS  (ROSACEAE) 

PYRUS  spp.  (other  than  P.  communis  and  its  hybrids).  Chiefly  Asiatic 

spp.’ of  small,  deciduous  trees  grown  in  U.S.  for  ornament  or 
understocks  for  pear,  as  P.  bet.ulaefolia  Bge. ,  P.  calleryana 
Dene.,  P.  salicifolia  Pall.,  P.  us suriensi s  Maxim. ;  hardy 
in  Zones  IV  or  V. 
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Erwinia  amylovora  (Burr.)  Winslow  et  al«,  lira  blight.  Occasional  in 
Ill,,  N.Y.,  Va.  but  very  resistant, 

Fabraea  maculata  Atk.,  leaf  spot,  Va, 

Gymnosporangium  nootkatense  (Trel, )  Arth,,  leaf  rust  (0,1).  On  P. 
betulaefolia.  Alaska.  II  and  III  on  Chamaecyparis  nootkatense 
(Lam. )  Spach. 

Phytomonas  tumefaciens  ( EFS .  &  Town.)  Bergey,  crown  gall.  Md. 


PYRUS  COMMUNIS  L. ,  PEAR. 

IV. 


Tree  of  Europe  &  W.  Asia,  cult,  for  fruit,  Zone 


Alt ernaria  sp .  (A.  mali  Roberts),  black  mold  rot  of  fruit,  leaf  spot. 

Occasional  in  West. 

Armillaria  mellea  Vahl  ex  Fr.,  root  rot.  Widespread. 

Aspergillus  spp,  (A.  ilavus  Lk, ,  A.  pyri  English),  storage  rot.  Cos¬ 
mopolitan  , 

Botryosphaeria  ribis  (Tode  ex  Fr. )  Gross.  &  Dug.,  black  rot  of  fruit.  Va. 
Botrytis  cinerea  Pers.,  gray  mold  rot,  blossom  blight,  twig  blight. 
Widespread, 

Cephalosporium  carpogenum  Ruehle,  storage  rot.  Oregon, 

Cephalothecium  roseum  Cda.  ,  pink  mold  rot.  Occasional. 

Cercospora  spp.,  leaf  spot.  C.  minima  Tr.  &  Earle,  Fla.  to  Texas;  C. 
pyri  Farl .  ,  Mich . 

Cladosporium  sp.  (C.  herbarum  Lk.),  green  mold  rot.  Occasional. 

Clitocybe  tabescens  (Scop,  ex  Fr. )  Bres.,  root  rot.  La. 

Coniothyrium  pyrina  (Sacc.)  Sheldon,  leaf  spot.  Mass,  to  Ala.  Texas  & 
Iowa.  (Possibly  identical  with  C.  tirolense  Bubak. ) 

Corticium  koleroga  (Cke.)  Hohn.,  thread  blight.  La.,  N.Car. 

C.  steven si i  Burt,  N.Car.  to  Fla.  &  Texas;  W.  Va. 

C.  salmonicolor  Berk.  &  Br. ,  twig  blight.  Fla.,  La. 

Coryneum  foliicolum  Fckl. ,  leaf  spot.  Ind. 

C.  microstictum  Berk'.  &  B'r.  and  C.  longistipitatum  Berl.  on  twigs. 

Fla.,  N.J. 


Cylindrocarpon  spp.  (C.  magnusianum  Wr. ,  C-.  radicicola  Wr. ,  C.  obtusis- 
porum  (Cke.  &  Harkn. )  Wr.),  on  branches  associated  with  cankers. 
Conidial  stages  of  Nectria  spp, 

Cytospora  spp.,  canker.  Oregon,  Va.,  Wash. 

Diplodia  spp.,  on  twigs  &  branches.  (D.  maura  Cke.  &  Ell.,  Ala.,  Kans., 
N.J.;  D.  pyrenophora  Fr.,  N.J.;  D.  sarmentorum  Fr. ,  Oregon) 

Entomosporium  macula  turn  Lev.,  leaf  spot.  Conidial  stage  of  Fabraea 
maculata. 

Erwinia  amylovora  (Burr.)  Winslow  et-al.,  fire  blight.  General  on  P. 

communis  vars.  but  some  communis  x  pyrifolia  hybrids  are  resistant. 

E_.  carotovora  (Jones)  Holland,  fruit  rot.  Mass. 

Fabraea  maculata  Atk.,  leaf  blight,  black  spot  of  fruit.  General. 

Fomes  igniarius_  (L.  ex  Fr.)  Kickx,  white  heart  rot.  Occasional. 

F.  pinicola  (Sw.  ex  Fr.)  Cke. 

Fusarium  spp.,  twig  blight,  canker.  Occasional.  (Spp.  reported  include 
F.  acuminatum  Ell.  &  Ev. ,  F.  avenaceum  (Fr.)  Sacc.,  F.  lateritium 
Nees,  F.  sambucinum  Fckl.  ) 
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PYHUS  —  continued. 


Fusicladium  pyrinum  (Lib.)  Fckl.,  scab.  Conidial  stage  of  Venturis 
pyrina . 

Gloeodes  pomigena  (Schw.)  Colby,  sooty  blotch.  Eastern  States  to  Okla. 

&  Texas . 

Gloeosporium  sp.  (conidial  stage  of  Glomerella  cingulata) ,  fruit  rot. 
Widespread. 

•  G.  malicorticis ' Cordley.  Conidial  stage  of  Neofabraea  malicorticis. 

G.  perennans  Zeller  &  Childs.  Conidial  stage  of  Neofabraea  perennans. 

Glomerella  cingulata  (Ston.)  Spauld,  &  Schrenk,  bitter  rot  (fruit), 
twig  &  branch  canker.  Widespread  but  not  destructive, 

Gymnosporangium  clavipes  Cke .  &  Pk. ,  rust  (0,  I)  chiefly  on  fruit.  La. 
Texas.  Ill  on  Juniperus  communis  L.  &  J.  virginiana  L. 

G.  clavariaef  orme  (Jacq. )  DC.,  rust  (0,1)  on  leaves  &  fruit.  S.Car, 

III  on  Juniperus  communis  L. 

’  G.  globosum  Farl.,  rust  (0,1)  on  leaves  &  fruit.  Eastern  States  to 
Iowa  &  Minn.  Ill  on  Juniperus  virginiana  L. 

G.  kernianum  Bethel,  rust  (0,1)  on  leaves.  Ariz.  Ill  on  Junioerus 
occidentalis  Hook,  and  J.  pachyphlaea  Terr. 

G.  libocedri  (P.  Henn. )  Kern,  rust  (0,1)  cn  leaves.  &  fruit.  Calif., 
Oregon.  Ill  on  Libocedrus  decurrens. 

G.  nelscni  Arth. ,  rust  (0,1)  on  leaves  &  fruit.  Ariz.,  Colo.  Ill  on 

Juniperus  spp. 

Helminthosporium  papulosum  Berg,  bark  canker.  Miss. 

Hendersonia  cydoniae  Cke.  &E11.,  leaf  spot.  N.Y. 

H.  foliorum  Fckl.  Texas 

Heterodera  marioni  (Cornu)  Goodey,  root  knot.  Calif. 

Leptothyrium  pomi  (Mont.'&Fr.)  Sacc.,  fly-speck.  Eastern  States. 

Monilinia  fructicola  (Wirit.)  Honey,  brown,  rot.  Eastern  States. 

M.  laxa  (Aderh.  &  Ruhl.)  Honey,  brown  rot,  blossom  blight.  Pacific 
Coast  States. 

Mycosphaerella  sentina  (Fr. )  Schroet,  (Septoria.  pyricola  Desm. ) ,  ashy 
leaf  spot,,  fruit  spot.  Widespread,  chiefly  in  the  East. 

M.  tulasnei  (Jancz.)  Lindau,  Oregon,  Wash. 

Myxosporium  corticolum  Edg.  (Cryptosporiopsis  corticola  (Edg. )  Nannf . ) , 
bark  canker.  N.Y.  to  Mich,  &  Miss.,  Oregon.  Conidial  stage  of 
Pezicula  corticola  (Jorg.)  Nannf. 

Nectria  cinnabarina  (Tode  ex  Fr. ) ,  coral  spot,  die back.  Widespread. 

N.  galiigena  Bres.,  trunk  canker.  Oregon,  Wash. 

Neofabraea  malicorticis  Jacks.  (Pezicula.' malicorticis  (Jacks.)  Nannf.) 
black-spot  canker.  Oregon,  Wash. 

N.  perennans  Kienhclz  (Gloeosporium  perennans  Zeller  &  Childs), 
perennial  canker.  Oregon,  Wash. 

Neurospora  sitophila  Shear  &  Dodge,  ripe  rot.  N.Car. 

Nummularia  discreta  (Schw.)  Tul.,  blister  canker.  Del.,  Iowa. 

Penicillium  spp.,  blue  mold  rot.  Widespread.  Sop.  reported  include 
P.  chrysitis  Biourge,  P.  cyclopium  Nestling,  P.  expansum  Lk.  ex 
Thom,  P.  puberulum  Bainier,  P.  roquefortii  Thom,  P.  terrestre  Jensen 
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PYRUS  —  continued* 


Phoma  exigua  Desm.  and  P.  mali  Schultz  &  Sacc.,  storage  rot.  Wash. 

Phomopsis  amb:i  gua  (Sacc.)  Trav. ,  twig  blight.  Widespread  (Conidial 
stage  of  Diaporthe  ambigua  Nits.  =  D.eres  Nits.),. 

P.  mali  Roberts,  bark  canker.  Calif. 

Phoradendron  flavescens  (Pursh)  Nutt.,  mistletoe..  Texas. 

P.  flavescens  var.  macrophyllum  Engel.  Ariz.,  N.Mex. 

(Phyllosticta  pirina  Sacc.):  Coniothyrium  pyrina. 

P.  pyrorumCke.,  leaf  spot.  Ill.,  Miss.,  S.Car. 

P.  solitaria  Ell.  &  Ev.  Md. 

Phymatotrichum  cmnivorum  (Shear)  Dug.,  root  rot.  Texas  &  Gkla.  to  Ariz. 

Physalospora  obtusa  (Schw.)  Cke.,  black  rot,  leaf  soot,  canker.  Wide¬ 
spread.  P.  fusca  N.E.  Stevens  and  P.  rhodina  (Berk.  &  Curt.)  Cke. 
^lso  reported  from  N.J.  &  Va. 

Phytomonas  svringae  (Van  Hall)  Bergey  et  al.,  blossom  &  twig  blight, 
canke r .  Ark . ,  Cal if . 

P.  turaefaciens  (EFS.  &  Town.)  Bergey  et  al.,  crown  gall.  General. 

Phytophthora  cactorum  (Leb.  &  Cohn)  Schroet.,  collar  rot,  fruit  rot. 
Widesoread. 

X 

P.  citrophthora  (R.E.  &  E.H. Smith)  Leonian,  collar  rot.  Calif. 

Pleospora  fructicola  Ruehle,  storage  rot.  Wash. 

Podosphaera  leucotricha  (Ell.  &  Ev. )  Selin. ,  powdery  mildew.  Colo., 
Oregon,  Wash. 

P.  oxyacanthae  (DC.)  DBy.  N.J. 

Polyporus  sop.,  trunk  rot,  sometimes  wound  rot  or  heart  rot  of  living 
trees.  Spo.  reported  include  P.  gilvus  (Schw. )  Fr. ,  Ind.,  N.Y.; 


P.  lacteus  Fr.;  P.  squamosus  Huds.  ex  Fr.;  P.  sulohureus  Bull. 


ex  Fr.;  P.  versicolor  L.  ex  Fr. ,  widespread;  P,  zonatus 


i;  r . , 


Oregon. 


Pratylenchus  pratensis  (DeMan)  Filip.,  in  roots,  associated  with  little- 
leaf.  Calif. 

Rhizopus  nigricans  Ehrh. ,  black  mold  rot.  Cosmopolitan.' 

Sclerotinia  spp.,  brown  rot.  See  Monilinia. 

S.  s-clerotiorum  (Lib.)  DBy.,  fruit  rot.  Calif.,  Wash. 

Schizophyllum  commune  Fr.,  trunk  rot,  sometimes  of  living  trees.  Cos¬ 
mopolitan. 

Septcbasidium  spp.,  on  scale  insects  infesting  bark.  N.Car.  to  Fla.  & 
Texas.  Spo .  reported  include  S.  burtii  Lloyd,  S.  curtisii  (Berk. 

&  Desm.)  Boed.  &  Stein.,  S.  pseudopedicellatum  Burt,  S.  retiforme 
(Berk.  &  Curt.)  Pat. 

Septoria  piricola  Desm. ,  leaf  spot.  Conidial  stage  of  Mycosphaerella 
sentina. 

Sphaeropsis  malorum  Pk. ,  black  rot.  Conidial  stage  of  Physalospora 
obtusa. 

Spor otri chum  malorum  -Kidd  &  Beaumont,  storage  rot.  Oregon,  Wash. 

Stereum  hirsutum  Wulf.  ex  Fr.  ,  trunk  rot. 

S.  purpureum  Pers. ,  heart  rot,  ?  silver  leaf.  N.Y. ,  Oregon. 

Valsa  leucostoma-  Pers.  .ex  Fr.  ,  twig  blight.  Wash. 

Venturia  pyrina  Aderh.,  scab.  General. 


/ 
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PYRUS  —  continued. 

Xylaria  sp. ,  root  rot.  Idaho,  Ind, 

Physiological  diseases. 

Bitter  pit  (possibly  identical  with  cork  and  drought  spot) 

attributed  to  deficiency  or  irregularity  of  moisture  supply 
during  growth.  Pacific  Coast  States,  N.i. 

Black  end  —  associated  with  use  of  Oriental  pear  rootstocks  and 
occurring  on  shallow,  poorly  drained  soil.  Pacific  ooast 
States. 

Black  leaf  (sometimes  associated  with  rough  bark)  —  undet.  Calif., 

Brown  bark  spot  (?  measles)  —  undet.,  possibly  nutritional  de¬ 
ficiency.  Pacific  Northwest,  Fla.,  Ind. 

Brown  blotch  (of  fruit,  especially  hieffer  var . )  --  undet.  Eastern 

States. 

Chlorosis  —  mineral  deficiency,  soil  alkalinity.  Texas,  Pacific 
Coast  States. 

Core  breakdown,  brown  heart  (chiefly  in  stored  fruit)  over¬ 
maturity. 

Cork,  drought  spot  —  boron  deficiency.  Pacific  Coast  States, 

Texas. 

Exanthema  --  copper  deficiency.  Calif.,  Fla. 

Little  leaf,  rosette  --  nutritional  deficiency,  ?  zinc  or  boron. 

Calif.,  Wash.  (Sometimes  associated  with  root  infestation  by 
Pratylenchus  pratensis.) 

Marginal  leaf  blight,  leaf  scorch  --  nutritional  deficiency,  ? 
calcium  or  potassium.  Idaho,  Wash. 

Red  leaf  (especially  in  Oriental  pear  hybrids)  —  undet.  but 

probably  a  general  response  to  adverse  growing  conditions. 

Rough  bark  —  undet.  Calif. ,  Wash. 

Scald  (discoloration  of  stored  fruit)  —  immaturity,  deficient 
ventilation. 

Stigmonose  —  insect  punctures  during  growth  of  fruit.  Widespread. 

Target  canker  (?  brown  bark  spot,  measles)  —  undet.  Ga.  ,  N.Y., 
Va.;  ?Calif.,  Wash. 

Virus  diseases. 

Stony  pit  --  Marmor  pyri  Holmes.  Pacific  Coast  States. 

PYRUS  PYRIFGLIA  (Burn.)  Nakai  (P.  serotina  Rehd.,  P.  sinensis  auth. ) , 

SAND  PEAR.  Chinese  tree  sometimes  cult,  for  fruit,  Zone  V. 
P.  LECONTEI  (P.  pyri folia  x  communis)  furnishes  the  Kieffer, 
LeConte,  and  similar  vans. 

Clitocybe  tabescens  (Scop,  ex  Fr. )  Bres.,  root  rot.  Fla. 

Corticium  stevensii  Burt,  thread  blight.  Miss. 

Erwinia  amylovora  (Burr.)  Winslow  et  al.,  fire  blight  (resistant). 

Occasional. 

Fabraea  maculata  Atk.,  leaf  blight.  La.,  Md.,  Miss.,  N.Y. 

Glomerella  cingulata  (Ston.)  Spauld.  &.  Schrenk,  titter  rot.  Miss. 
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Gymno sporangium  clav.ipes  Cke.  &  Pk.,  rust  (0,1).  Ark. 

G.  hai aeanum  Syd.r  leal  rust  (0,1).  Calif.,  Oregon.  Ill  on  Junioerus 
chinensis .  ■ 

Monilinia  fructicola  (Wint.)  Honey,  brown  rot.  Va. 

Lycosphaerella  pyrina  (nil.  &  Ev.)  Miller,  on  leaves.  Ga. 

M.  sentina  (Fr.)  Schroet.,  leaf  spot.  Kans. , -Miss. ,  Texas. 

.  Physalospora  obtusa  (Schw.)  Cke.,  black  rot.  Miss. 

Phytomonas  syringae  (Van  Hall)  Bergey  et  al.,  canker.  Calif. 
Tryblidiella  xusca  (Ell.  &  Ev.)  Rehm,  on  dead  branch,  possibly  wound- 
parasitic.  Fla. 

(DIVISION  OF  MYCOLOGY  AND  DISEASE  SURVEY). 


GRASS  DISEASES  IN  MICHIGAN  IN  1941 


John  R.  Hardison 

_  This  is  the  second  consecutive,  annual  report  of  the  grass  diseases 
occurring  in  Michigan.  The  writer’s  grass  nursery  served  as  a  basis  for 
the  report  augmented  by  additional  collections  in  southern  Michigan.  Crown 
rust  (Puc ninja  corona ta )  and  leaf  rust  ( Puccini a  poae-sudeticae )  were 
noted  to  oe  less,  in  evidence,  but  most  other  diseases  were  observed  to  be 
more  prevalent  and  more  serious  than  in  1940.  Stagonospora  br omi  caused  a 
serious  spotting -of  leaves,  sheaths  and  stems  of  several  species  of  Bromus 
and  was  by  far  the  most  destructive  disease  of  brome  grasses  observed. 

This  disease  reached  an.  epiphytotic  development,  although  it  has  been  more 
or  less  unreported  for  the  United  States.  The  rust  parasite  (Darluca  filum) 
was  very  prevalent  on  c rown  rust  (Puccinia  coronata)  ,  stem  rust  (Puccinia 
gramims )  ,  brown  stripe  rust  ( Puc cinia  montanensis  )  ,  Poa  leaf  rust  (Puccinia 
poae-sudeticae ) ,  and  leaf  rust  "(Pu'ccTnia  rubigo-vera) .  In  the  case  of  stem"" 
rust,  at  least  notable  reductions  in  rust  development  were  apparently 
caused  by  this  parasite.  Furthermore,  numerous  cases  of  unusual  leaf  and 
stem  spot. symptoms  were,  found  to  be  due  to  heavily  parasitized  stem  rust 
infections,  which  in  some  instances  w  re  able  to  sporulate  only  very 
slightly  or  not  at  all.  Powdery  mildew  (Erysiphe  gramini s )  was  very 
serious  on  Poa  palugtris  during  May  and  June  resulting  in  the  complete 
killing  of  the  current  growth.  Only  slight  recovery  was  made  during  the 
fall  rains.  Piricularia  grisea  and  Cercospora  setaricola  together  caused 
considerable  defoliation  of  Setaria  lutes cens  in  several  fields  being  used 
for  forage.  The  bends  disease  is  reported  for  the  first  time  on  Bromus 
arvensis  ,  B.  japonicus,  B.  mollis ,  B.  secalinus  var.  velutinus,  B.  tectorum 
var.  glabratus ,  H or down  murinum,  Poa  ore tens is,  and  Scleropoa  rigida. 

The  writer  is  indebted  especially  to  Dr., Roderick  Sprague  and  Dr. 
George  W.  Fischer  for  assistance  in  determination  of  the  Fungi  Imperfecti 
and  Ustilaginales  respectively,  to  ,Mr.  J  son  Swallen  for  checking  the  iden¬ 
tity  of  the  majority  of  the  grasses  here  reported,  and  to  Dr.  E.B.  Mains  for 
invaluable  suggestions.  The  specimens  of  Physarum  cinereum  were  contributed 
by  Mr.  Walter  Kleinschmidt.  Thanks  are  also  due  to  Dr.  H.  W.  Johnson  for 
checking  this  report. 
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Aegilops  crassa  Boiss. 

Leaf  rust,  Puccini a  rubigo-vera 
Scab  (head  mold),  Fusarium  sp. 

Aegilops  triunciajislL. 

Leaf  rust,  Puccinia  rubigo-vera 

Agropyron  caninum  (L. )  Beauv. 

Ergot,  Claviceps  purpurea 

Agropyron  cristatum  (L.)  Gaertn, 
Ergot,  Claviceps  purpurea 
Tar  spot,  Phyllachora  graminis 

Agropyron  desertorum  Schult. 

Ergot,  Claviceps  purpurea 

Agropyron  inerme  (Scribn.  and 
Smith)  Rydb. 

Brown  stripe  rust,  Puccinia 
montanensis 

Leaf  rust,  Puccinia  rubigo-vera 
Leaf  spot,  Helminthosporium  sp. 
Stem  rust,  Puccinia  graminis,  and 
with  parasite,  Darluca  filum 

Agropyron  repens  (L.)  Beauv. 

Ergot,  Claviceps  purpurea 
Leaf  blotch,  Helminthosporium 
tritici-repentis 
Leaf  rust,  Puccinia  rubigo-vera, 
and  with  parasite,  Darluca 
filum 

Leaf  spot,  Phleospora  sp. 

Powdery  mildew,  Erysiphe  graminis 
Stem  rust,  Puccinia  graminis 

Agropyron  semicostathm  (Steud.)  Nees 
ex.  Boiss 

Ergot,  Claviceps  purpurea 

Agropyron  sibiricum  (Willd.)  Beauv, 
Crown  rust,  Puccinia  coronata,  and 
with  parasite,  Darluca  filum 
Ergot,  Claviceps  purpurea 
Leaf  rust,  Puccinia  rubigo-vera 
Leaf  spot,  Ascochyta  agropyrina 
Stem  rust,  Puccinia  graminis 


Agropyron  smithii  Rydb. 

Ergot,  Claviceps  purpurea 
Leaf  spot,  Septcria  nodorum 
Stem  rust,  Puccinia  graminis 

Agropyron  spicatum  (Pursh)  Scribn. 
Brown  stripe  rust,  Puccinia 
montanensis 

Leaf  rust,  Puccinia  rubigo-vera 
Stem  rust,  Puccinia  graminis,  and 
with  parasite,  Darluca  filum 

Agropyron  striatum  (Steud.)  Nees  ex 
Hook. 

Ergot,  Claviceps  purpurea 
Stem  rust,  Puccinia  graminis 

Agropyr on  sub secundum  (Link)  Hitchc. 
Brown  stripe  rust,  Puccinia  montanen¬ 
sis 

Stem  rust,  Puccinia  graminis 

Agropyron  trachycaulum  (Link)  Malte 

(Agropyron  pauciflorum  (Schwein.) 
Hitchc. ) 

Brown  stripe  rust,  Puccinia 
montane  nsi s 

Head  smut,  Ustilago  bulla ta 
Leaf  rust,  Puccinia  rubigo-vera,  and 
with  parasite,  Darluca  filum 
Leaf  spot,  Stagonospora  arenaria 
Stem  rust,  Puccinia  graminis  , and 
with  parasite,  Darluca  filum 

Agrostis  alba  L. 

Leaf  rust,  Puccinia  rubigo-vera 
Leaf  spot,  Coll etotri chum  gramini- 
colum 

Ag.ro sti  s  oalustris  Hud, 

Leaf  rust,  Puccinia  rubigo-vera 

Agrostis  scabra  Willd, 

Stem  rust,  Puccinia  graminis 

Agrostis  stolonif era  L, 

Stem  rust,  Puccinia  graminis 
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Alopecurus  pratensis  L. 

Stem  rust;  Puccinia  graminis-,  and 
with  parasite,  Darluca  filum 

Andre  pogon  furcatus  Muhl. 

Leaf  rust,  Puccinia  ellisiana 

And ro pogon  scoparius  Michx. 

Leaf  rust,  Puccinia  ellisiana 
Tar  spot,  Phyllachora  graminis 

Arrhenatherum  elatius  (L.  )Mert.&Koch 
Leaf  spot,  Stagonospora  arrhena- 
theri  Sm.  and  Rarasb. 

Avena  fatua  L. 

Bends,  Cause  undetermined- 

Beckmannia  erucaeformis  (L.)  Host 

1  ■  ■■  I  "IW  III  I  I  ■  ■  1  I  ' 

Stem  rust,  Puccinia  graminis,  with 
parasite,  Darluca  filum 

Bromus  arvenais  L. 

—■■"■I  ■—  ■  ■  — »  .  ■  .  — 

Bends,  cause  undetermined 
Crown  rust,  Puccinia  corona ta 
Stem  rust,  Puccinia  graminis,  with 
parasite,  Darluca  filum 

i 

Bromus  breviaristatus  Buckl. 

Leaf  spot,  Stagonospora  bromi 
Head  smut,  Ustilago  bullata 
Stem  rust,  Puccinia  graminis 

Bromus  carinatus  Hook,  and  Arn. 

Leaf  spot,  Helminthosporium  bromi 
Leaf-  spot,  Stagonospora  bromi 

Bromus  catharticus  Vahl. 

Bends,  cause  undetermined 
Head  smut,  Ustilago  bullata 

Bromus  c .Hiatus  L. 

Leaf  spot,  Helminthosporium  sp. 

Bromus  inermis  Leyss. 

Ergot,  Claviceps  purpurea 
Leaf,  stem  and  sheath  spot, 
Stagonospora  bromi 

;  Bromus  .japonicus  Thunb. 

Bends,  cause  undetermined 
Crown  rust,  Puccinia  coronata 
\  Leaf  spot,  Helminthosporium  bromi 


Bromus  macrostachys  L. 

Crown  rust,  Puccinia  coronata 

Bromus  marginatus  Nees 

Crown  rust,  Puccinia  coronata 
Head  smut,  Ustilago  bullata 
Leaf  spot,  Helminthosporium  bromi 
Leaf  stem  and  sheath  spot, 

Stagonospora  bromi 
Stem  rust,  Puccinia  graminis 

Bromus  mollis  L. 

Bends,  cause  undetermined 
Leaf  spot,  Helminthosporium  sp* 

Bromus  polyanthus  Scribn. 

Crown  rust,  Puccinia  coronata 
Head  smut,  Ustilago  bullata 

Brcmus  purgans  L. 

Crown  rust,  Puccinia  coronata 
Head  smut,  Ustilago  bullata 
Leaf  spot,  Helminthosporium  bromi 

Bromus  rubens  L. 

Crown  rust,  Puccinia  coronata 

Bromus  secalinus  var.  velutinus  (Schrad. ) 
Koch 

Bends,  cause  undetermined 

Bromus  tectorum  var.  glabratus  Spenner 
Bends,  cause  undetermined 

Calamagrostis  canadensis  (Michx. ) Beauv. 
Leaf  rust,  Puccinia  pygmaea 

Dactylis  glomerata  L. 

Ergot,  Claviceps  purpurea 
Brown  stripe,  Scolecotrichum  graminis 
Leaf  spot,  Stagonospora  arenaria 
Powdery  mildew,  Erysiphe  graminis 
Stem  rust,  Puccinia  graminis,  with 
parasite,  Darluca  filum 

Deschampsia  cuespitosa  (L. )  Beauv. 

S t em  rus  t ,  Puc c i nia '  gramini s ,  and 
with  parasite,  Darluca  filum 

» 

Digitaria  ischaemum  (Schreb.)  Muhl. 
Ustilago  rabenhorstiana 
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Digitaria  sanguinalis  (L. ) . Scop. 

Leaf  and  culm  disease, 

C oil etotri chum  graminicolum 

Echinochloa  crusgalli  (L.)  Beauv, 
Leaf  spot,  Epic  os  cum  sp. 

Elymus  canadensis  L. 

Brown  stripe  rust,  Puccinia  mon- 
tanensis,  and  with  parasite, 
Darluca  filum 

Crown  rust,  Puccinia  coronata 
Ergot,  Clavicens  purpurea 
Head  smut,  Ustilago  bulla t a 
Leaf  rust,  Puccinia  rubigo-vera, 
with  parasite,  Darluca  filum 
Bro wn  s t ri pe ,  S co 1 e c ot ri chum 
graminis 

Leaf  spot,  Stagonospora  arenaria 

Elymus  canadensis  var,  robustus 

TScribn.  and  Smith  Mac  kenz .  and 
Bush 

Brown  stripe  rust,  Puccinia  mon- 
tanensis 

Powdery  mildew,  Erysiphe  graminis 

Elymus  condens-.tus  Presl. 

Brown  stripe  rust,  Puccinia  mon- 
tanensis 

Stem  rust,  Puccinia  graminis,  and 
with  parasite,  Darluca  filum 

Elymus  dahuricus  Turcz. 

Powdery  mildew,  Erysiphe  graminis 
Stan  rust,  Puccinia  graminis 

Elymus  glaucus  Buckl. 

Brown  stripe  rust,  Puccinia  mon- 
tanensis,  and  with  parasite, 
Darluca  film 
Leaf  spot,  Septoria  elymi 
Stem  rust,  Puccinia  graminis,  and 
with  parasite,  Darluca  film 

Elymus  sibiricus  L. 

Brown  stripe  rust,  Puccinia  mon- 
tanensis,  xvith  parasite, 
Darluca  film 

Stem  rust,  Puccinia  graminis 


Elymus  triticoid es  Buckl, 

Leaf  rust,  Puccinia  rubigo-vera 

Elymus  villosus  Muhl, 

Stem  rust,  Puccinia  graminis 

Elymus  virginicus  L. 

Brown  stripe  rust,  Puccinia  montan- 
ensis 

Ergot,  Claviceps  purpurea 
Leaf  spot,  Stagonospora  arenaria 
Stem  rust,  Puccinia  graminis 
Tar  spot,  Phyllachora  graminis 

Elymus  virginicus  var.  intermedius 
HTVasey)  Bush 

Brown  stripe  rust , Puccinia  montanensis 

Festuca  idahcensis  Elmer 

Stem  rust,  Puccinia  graminis  with 
parasite,  Darluca  filum 

Holcus  lanatus  L. 

Leaf  spot,  Helminthosporim  sp. 

Hordeum  bulbcsum  L. 

Stem  rust,  Puccinia  graminis  with 
parasite,  Darluca  film 

Hordeum  jubatum  L . 

leaf  rust,  Puccinia  rubigo-vera 
Stem  rust,  Puccinia  graminis 

Hordeum  /jubatum  var.  caespitosum 
(Scribn. )  Hitchc. 

Stem  rust,  Puccinia  graminis 


Hystrix  pa tula  Moench 

Leaf  rust,  Puccinia  rubigo-vera 
Tar  spot,  Phyllachora  graminis 


Hordeum  murinum  L. 

Bends,  cause  undetermined 
Stem  rust,  Puccinia  graminis 

Hordeum  nodosum  L. 

Stem  rust,  Puccinia  graminis 
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Koeleria  crista ta  (L. )  Pars.. 

Bends,  cause  undetermined 
Stem  rust,  Puccinia  graminis  with 
parasite,  Parluca  filum 

Leer si a  oryz oid e s  (L, )  Swartz 
Uromyces  halstedii 

Lolium  multiflorum  Lam. 

Brown  stripe  rust,  Puccinia 
montan ensis 

Lolium  perenne  L. 

Ergot,  Claviceps  purpurea 
Stem  rust,  Puccinia  graminis 

Mi  Ilium  effusum  L. 

Culm  disease,  Colletotrichurn 
graminicolum 

Phleum  pratense  L. 

Brown  stripe,  S cole  cotrichum 
graminis 

Stem  rust,  Puccinia  graminis, and 
with  parasite,  Darluca  filum 

Poa  ampla  Merr. 

Stan  rust,  Puccinia  graminis,  and 
with  parasite,  Darluca  filum 

4 

Poa  arida  Vasey 

Stem  rust,  Puccinia  graminis 

Poa  canbyi  (Scribn.)  Piper 

Stem  rust,  Puccinia  graminis  with 
parasite,  Darluca  filum 

j  Poa  compressa  L. 

Brown  stripe,  Scolecotrichum 
graminis 

Stem  rust,  Puccinia  graminis 

Poa  .juncif olia  Scribn., 

Stem  rust,  Puccinia  graminis,  and 
with  parasite,  Darluca  filum 

|  Poa  palustris  L. 

Powdery  mildew,  Erysiphe  graminis 

Poa  ne  va  den  sis  Vasey 

Stem  rust,  Puccinia  graminis  with 
parasite,  Darluca  filum 


Poa  pratensis  L. 

Bends,  cause  undetermined 
Leaf  mold,  Physarum  cinereum 
Leaf  rust,  Puccinia  poae-sudeticae , 
and  parasite,  Darluca  filum 
Leaf  spot,  Helminth osporium  vagans 
Leaf  spot,  Septoria  macropod a  var* 
septulata 

Leaf  spot,  Septoria  oudemansii 
Powdery  mildew,  Erysiphe  graminis 
Stripe  smut,  Urocystis  agropyri 

Poa  stenantha  Trin. 

Brown  stripe,  Scolecotrichum  graminis 

Puccinellia  di stans  (L.)  Pari. 

Stem  rust,  Puccinia  graminis,  with 
parasite,  Darluca  filum 

Scleropoa  rigida  (L.)  Griseb. 

Bends,  cause  undetermined 

Seturia  lutescons  (Weigel)  F.T.  Hubb 
Leaf  spot,  Cercospora  setaricola 
Leaf  spot,  Piricularia  grisea 

Setaria  viridis  ( L . )  Beauv., 

Leaf  spot,  Piricularia  grisea 

Sit anion  hystrix  (Nutt.)  J.  G.  Smith 
Stem  rus  t ,  Puc  c i ni a  graminis 

Sit anion  jubatum  J.  G.  Smith 
Stem  rust,  Puccinia  graminis 

Sorghum  vulgare  Pers. 

Smut,  Sphacelotheca  sorghi  (Link) 
Clinton 

Trisetum  flavescens  (L.)  Beauv. 

Culm  disease,  Colletotrichurn 
graminicolum 
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Cause  undetermined 
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Bends 

Avena  fatua 
•  Bromus  arvensis 
Bromus  japonicus 
Bromus  mollis 
Bromus  secalinus  var.  velutinus 


Bends  —  continued,.  . 

Bromus  tectorum . var .  glabratus 

Hordeum  murinum 

Koeleria  cris.tata  ..  . 

Poa  pratensis 
Scleropoa  rigida 


Myxomycetes 
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Physarum  cinereum  Pers.~ 
Poa  pratensis 


Asccmycetes 


Claviceps  purpurea  (Fr. )  Tul. 
Agrop.yron  caninum ' 

Agropyron  desertorum 
Agropvron  repens 
Agropyron  semicostatum  . 
Agropyron  sibiricum 
Agropyron  smithii 
Agropyron  striatum 
Bromus  inermis 
Dactylis  glomerata 
Elymus  canadensis 
Lolium  perenne 


Erysiphe  graminis  DC. 

Agropyron  repens 

Dactylis  glomerata 

Elymus  canadensis  var.  robustus 

Elymus  dahuricus 

Poa  pal’ustris 

Poa  pratensis 

Phylla chora  graminis  (Pers.)  Fckl. 
Agropyron  cristatum. 

Andropogon  scoparius 

Elymus  virginicus  .  . 

Hystrix  pa tula 


. Fungi  Imperfecti 


Ascochyta  agrop.yrina  (Fair.)  Tr. 
Agropyron  sibiricum 

Cercospora  sstaricola  Tehon  and 
Daniels 

Setaria  lutescens  . 

«  -  .  v 

Colleto t ri c hum  gr ami n i c ol urn  ( C e s . ) 
Wils . 

Agrostis  alba 
Diritaria  sanguinalis 
Millium  effusum 
Trisetum  flavescens 

Darluca  filum  (Biv, )  Cast 
With  Puccinia  coronata  on: 
Agropyron  sibiricum 


Darluca.  filum  (Biv. )  Cast-continued 
With  Puccinia  graminis  on: 

Agropyron  inerme  .  , 

Agropyron  spicatum • 

Agropyron  trachycaulum 
■ Alopecurus  pratensis 
Beckmannia  erucaeformis 
Bromus  arvensis 
Dactylis  glomerata 
Deschampsia  caespitosa 
Elymus  ccndensatus 
Elymus  glaucus 
Festuca  idahoensis 
Hordeum  bulbosum 
Koeleria  cristata 
Phleum  pratense 
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Darluca  filum  (Biv.)  Cast— cont'd. 
With  Puccinia  graminis  on: 

Poa  ampla 
Poa  canbyi 
Poa  junciiolia 
Poa  nevadensis 
Puccinellia  di stans 

With  Puccinia  montan ensis  on: 

Elymus  c  an  a  d  en  s i s 
Elymus  glaucus 
Elymus  sibiricus 

With  Puccinia  poae-sudeticae  on: 

Poa  pratensis 

With  Puccinia  rubigo-vera  on: 
Agropyron  re pens 
Agropyron  trachycaulum 
Elymus  canadensis 

Epic oc  cum  sp. 

Echinochloa  crusgalli 

Fusarium  sp. 

Aegilops  crassa 

Helminthosporium  bromi  Diedicke 
Bromus  carinatus 
Bromus  japcnicus 
Bromus  marginatus 
Bromus  purgans 

H elmintho s nor ium  tritici-repenti s  Died 
Agropyron  repens 


Helminthosporium  vagans  Drechs. 
Poa  pratensis 


Helminthosporium  spp. 
Agropyron  inerme 
Bromus  cilia tus 
Bromus  mollis 
Holcus  lanatus 


Phleospora  sp. 

Agropyron  repens 
Elymus  canadensis 

Piricularia  grisea  (Cke.)  Sacc. 

Setaria  lutes cens 
Setaria  viridis 

Scole cotrichum  graminis  Fckl, 

Dactylis  glomerata 
Elymus  cana  d en  si s 
Phleum  pratense 
Poa  compressa 
Poa  stenantha 

■Septoria  elymi  Ell.  and  Ev. 

Elymus  glaucus 

Septoria.  macro  coda  var.  septulata 
(Gz.  Fr.)  Spr. 

Poa  pratensis 

Septoria  nodorum  Berk. 

Agropyron  smithii 

Septoria  oudemansii  Sacc. 

Poa  pratensis 

Stagonospora  arena ria ' Sacc. 

Agropyron  trachycaulum 
D a  c  tyli s  glome  ra  t a 
Elymus  canadensis 
Elymus  virginicus 

• 

Stagonospora  arrhenatheri  Sm.  and  Ramsb 
Arrhenatherum  elatius 

Stagonospora  bromi  Sm.  and  Ramsb. 

Bromus  breviari status 
Bromus  carinatus 
Bromus  inermis 
Bromus  marginatus 
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Ustilaginales 


Urocystis  agropyri  (Preuss)  Schroet 
PoS.  pratensis  . -  --- 

Usti  la  go  bullata  Berk'. 

Agro pyr on  t r a c hy c aulurn 

Bro mils'  catharticus  -  -  ■  - . .  . 

Bromus  margins tus 
Bromus  polyanthus 
Bromus  purgans 
Elymus  canadensis 


Ustilago  neglecta  Niessl 
Setaria  lutescens 

Usti lago  rabenhorstiana.  Kuhn 
Digitaria  ischaemum 

Sphacelotheca  sorghi  (Link)  Clinton 
Sorghum  vulgare  . 


Uredinales 


Puccinia  coronata  Cda. 
Agropyron  sibiricum 
Bromus  arv'ensis  . ... 
Bromus  .japonicus 
Bromus  macrostachys 
Bromus  marginatus 
Bromus  polyanthus 
Bromus  purgans 
Bromus  rubens 
Elymus  canadensis 

Puccinia  ellisiana  Thum. 
Andropogon  furcatus 
Andropogon  scoparius 

Puc  cinia  graminis  Pers. 
Agropyron  inerme 
Agropyron  repens 
Agbopyron  sibiricum 
Agropyron  spicatum 

Agropyron  striatum 

»  t 

Agropyron  sub secundum 
Agropyron  trachycaulum 
Agrostis  scabra 
Agrostis  stolonifera 
Alopecurus  pratensis 
Beckmannia  erucaeformis 
Bromus  arvensis 
Bromus  breviaristatus 
Bromus  marginatus 
Bromus  vulgaris 
Dactylis  glomerata 
Deschampsia  caespitosa 
Elymus  condensatus 
Elymus  dahuricus 
Elymus  glaucus 


Puccinia  graminis  Pers.  —  continued 
Elymus  sibiricus 
Elymus  villosus 
Elymus  virginicus 
Festuca  idahoensis 
Hordeum  bulbosum 
Hordeum  jubatum 

Hordeum  jubatum  var.  caespitosum 

Hordeum  murinum 

Hordeum  nodosum 

Koeleria  cristata 

Lolium  perenne 

Phleurn  pratense 

Poa  ampla 

Poa  arida 

Poa  canbyi 

Poa  compressa 

•  Poa  ne.vadensis  . . . 

Puccinellia  dis  tans 
Sitanion  hystrix 
Sit anion  jubatum 

Puccinia  montan ensis  Ellis 
Agropyron  inerme 
Agropyron  spicatum 
Agropyron  subsecundum 
Agropyron  trachycaulum 
Elymus  canadensis 
Elymus  canadensis  var,  robustus 
Elymus  condensatus 
Elymus  glaucus 
Lolium  multi riorum 

Puc  cinia  ooae-sudetl cae  (Westend. ) 

Jjz^rstad 
Poa  pratensis 
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Puccinia  pygmaea  Erikss. 
Calamagros t.is  canadensis 

Puccinia  rubigo-vera  (DC.)  Wint. 
Aegilops  crassa 
Aegilops  triuncialis 
Agropyron  inerme 
Agropyron  repens 
Agropyron  sibiricum 
Agropyron  spicatum 
Agropyron  trachycaulum 


Puccinia  rubigo -vera  (DC.)  Wint.— 

continued 

Aghostis  alba 
Agrostis  palustris 
Elymus  canadensis 
Elymus  junceus 
Elymus  triticoides 
Hordeum  jubatum 
Hystrix  pa tula 

Uromyces  halstedii  De-T. 

Leersia  oryzoides 


Notes: 

1/Bends  refers  to  the  disease  discovered  and  described  by  Dr  G  W 
Phytopathology  31(7):  674-676,  1941.  This  disease  was  first 
ported  tor  the  Midwest  by  the  writer,  Plant  Disease  Reporter 
120-125,  1941. 


Fischer, 


re- 

25(A): 


.f^/Physarum  ciner eum  caused  a  smothering  of  Poa  oratensis  in 
in  complete  killing  of  the  current  foliage  in  several 
(UNIVERSITY  CE  MICHIGAN,  DEPARTMENT  GF  BCTANY) . 


lawns  resulting 
small  areas. 


BRIEF  NOTES  ON  PLANT  DISEASES 

PHYLLACHORA  FUSICARPA  IN  FLORIDA:  A  specimen  of  Duranta  leaves, 
species  unknown,  heavily  infected  by  an  immature  Phyllachora  was  found 
in  the  vicinity  o±  the  Bok  Tower  at  Lake  Wales,  Florida,  on  March  2.3,  1939 
by  D.  R.  Sumstine.  Although  immature,  the  fungus  appears  superficially 
to  be  identical  with  a  mature  specimen  found  in  Haiti  on  Duranta  erecta  L. 
in.  192 5  by  js.  C.  Leonard,  identified  as  Phyllachora  f usicarpa  Seaver. 

This  species  was  based  upon  specimens  upon  Duranta  're pens  L.  from  Nassau 
in  the  Bahamas  and  from  Rio  Piedras  in  Puerto  Rico  described  in  1920  in 
Britton  &  Millspaugh's  Bahama  Flora  (p.633).  A  related  species,  Phylla- 
chor a.  durantae  Uehm  (Hedw.  31  >  p.306,  IS'92),  described  with  much  smaller 
ascospores  than  P.  1 u si car pa ,  is  based  on  material  from  an  unknown 
species  of  Duranta  in  Ecuador,  but  specimens  are  rot  available  for  com- 
parison  and  the. t  species  appears  to  have  been  unrecognized  since  the 
original  finding.  It  vrould  seem  likely  that  the  Florida  fungus  may  have 
been  imported  with  the  host  from  some  West  Indian  source.  (William  W. 
Diehl,  Division  of  Mycology  and  Disease  Survey). 

DESTRUCTIVE  OCCURRENCE  OF  DIPLODIA  ON  OKRA  STALKS  IN  ALABAMA:  My 
assistant,  who  is  working  with  fiber  investigations,  brought  in  a  niece 
of  okra  stalk  badly  affected  by  the  fungus  Diplodia  natalensis  Pole  Evans. 
The  disease  is  so  destructive  that  it  has  literally  ruined  the  fiber,  and 
discolored  the  interior  as  well.  A  large  quantity  of  these  stalks  stacked 
outside  are  black  with  this  fungus.  I  have  never  seen  it  so  bad  before. 
Evidently  the  okra  stalks  will  have  to  be  out  in  a  dry  place  when  cut  to 
prevent  damage  to  the  fiber  from  this  organism.  (G.  W.  Carver,  Tuskegee 
Institute,  Alabama). 
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SPREAD  OF  WHITE  PINE  BLISTER  RUST  DURING  1941 

Division  of  Plant  Disease  Control 
Bureau  of  Entomology  and  Plant  Quarantine 

The  spread  of  white  pine  blister  rust  [Cronartium  ribicola]  during 
1941  was  featured  by  a  southward  extension  of  the  disease  on  Ribes  from 
central  Virginia  and  Yvest  Virginia  into  northern  Tennessee  and  North 
Carolina,  and  by  the  finding  for  the  first  time  of  large  numbers  of . cankers 
on  sugar  pine  in  northern  California  and  southern  Oregon  in  localities 
where  Ribes  were  found  infected  in  previous  years. 

In  the  Appalachinan  region,  the  rust  spread  southward  on  wild  Ribes 
for  a  distance  of  about  134  miles.  Counties  in  which  infection  was  found 
for  the  first  time  are  Mercer,  Monroe,  Raleigh,  and  Summers  in  West  Virginia 
Bland,  Giles,  Grayson,  Pulaski,  Smyth,  and  Wythe  in  Virginia;  Ashe,  Avery, 
McDowell,  and  Wautauga  in  North  Carolina  and  Carter  and  Johnson  in  Tennessee 
In  West  Virginia  there  were  8  new  centers  of  Ribes  infection,  in  Virginia 
8,  in  North  Carolina  17,  and  in  Tennessee  2,  making  a  total  of  35  in  the 
16  counties.  The  larger  number  of  centers  found  in  North  Carolina  probably 
is  the  result  of  more  extensive  scouting  in  that  State  to  determine  the 
southern  limit  of  spread.  Ribes  americanum  was  found  infected  at  1  point, 

R.  cynosbati  at  19,  and  R.  r otundif olium  at  10.  In  Virginia,  pine  infec¬ 
tions  were  found  for  the  first  time  at  9  places  in  Bath  County  and  1  in 
Shenandoah  County.  Some  of  the  new  infections  are  within  the  boundaries 
of  the  purchase  units  of  the  Jefferson  National  Forest  in  Virginia,  the 
Pisgah  in  North  Carolina,  and  the  Cherokee  in  Tennessee. 

The  southward  extension  of  the  rust  was  expected  sooner  or  later 
and  is  not  especially  serious  from  a  control  standpoint,  since  nearly  all 
of  the  valuable  white  nine  stands  within  the  newly  infected  counties  al¬ 
ready  have  been  initially  protected  by  the  eradication  of  Ribes.  This 
will  orevent  commercial  damage  to  pine  growing  within  control  areas.  In 
most  cases  the  diseased  Ribes  were  found  outside  the  boundaries  of  control 
areas,  and  although  white  pines  were  growing  nearby  in  some  instances,  they 
were  too  few  and  scattered  to  be  of  sufficient  value  to  justify  control 
work ,  Such  individual  trees  or  groups  of  trees  are  scattered  throughout 
the  white  pine  region  of  the  Southern  Appalachian  States,  and  in  these  un¬ 
protected  locations  some  damage  and  loss  of  white  pine  trees  from  blister 
rust  is  expected. 

In  the  sugar  pine  region  of  Oregon  and  California  many  more  blister 
rust  cankers  were  discovered  on  sugar  pines  than  have  been  observed  in  past 
years.  In  southern  Oregon  the  wet  season  and  the  increase  locally  in  the 
volume  of  aeciospore  dispersal  resulted  in  general  and  heavy  infection  on 
Ribes.  The  rust  is  now  more  or  less  generally  present  in  Oregon  in  all 
counties  where  five-needle  pines  occur.  A  pronounced  increase  in  the  amount 
of  disease  on  pines  was  observed  in  Josephine  and  Jackson  Counties.  In 
Klamath  County  infection  was  found  for  the  first  time  on  both  pines  and 
Ribes.  Numerous  infected  sugar  pines  were  located  in  parts  of  control  units 
in  the  Siskiyou  National  Forest,  notably  around  the  Reuben  Mountain  area. 
Pine  infections  also  were  found  this  season  just  outside  the  Upper  Rogue 
River  and  Pinenurst  control  units  on  the  Rogue  River  National  Forest. 
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d  i  ?!  disease  was  found  for  the  first  time  in  Crater  Lake  National 
ark.  .Infection  was  confined  to  the  Annie  Creek  Canyon  and  was  found  on 
Doth  pines  and  kibes.  Sixteen  cankers  were  located  on  S  pines,  7  of  them 
western  white,  and  1  sugar  pine.  A  total  of  150  Ribes  were  infected, 
.distributed ^oy^  species  as  follows:  72  Ribes  inerme,  50  R.  viscosissimum. 

22  R.  binomina turn,  5  R.  lacustre,  and  1  R.  cereum,  ~  - - 

In .California,  blister  rust  infections  were  found  for  the  first 
time  on  Ribes  in  Mendocino  and  Humboldt  Counties  in  the  Coast  Range  and 
m  Sierra  County  in  the  Sierra  Nevadas.  The  rust  has  thus  spread  south- 
an  tne  w0ast  Range  for  some  200  miles  and  in  the  Sierra  Nevada  for 
1/0 miles.  There  was  heavy  intensification  and  local  spread  within  some 
northern  counties  where  Ribes  infection  was  previously  very  light.  All 
pine . infection  found  in  California  this  year  can  be  attributed  to  local 
origin.  Ribes  infections  were  limited  to  the  gene ral -vicinity  of  "fruiting" 
cankers,  except  those  in  Mendocino  and  Humboldt  Co-onti.es,  which  may 

represent  spread  from  a  longer  distance,  as  locally  white  nines  are  not 
very  plentiful. 

Scouting  in  1941  extended  the  known  limit  of  rust  spread  6  miles 
farther  south, .and  the  known  limits  of  pine  infection  about  60  miles 
farther  south  in  the  Sierra  Nevadas.  In  Plumas  and  Sierra  Counties  in¬ 
fection  on  Ribes  was  found  close  to  the  boundary  of  Yuba  County. 

Weather  conditions  on  the' Klamath  National  Forest  in' Siskiyou 
County  were  extremely  favorable  for  the  establishment  and  intensification 
of  rust  on  Ribes.  Also,  cankers  originating  in  1937  were  sporulating  for 
the  first  time. .  As  a  result  of  these  two  conditions  there  was  a  general 
spread  of. rust  in  this  forest.  In  view  of  the  widespread  and  heavy  infection 
on  Ribes  in  the  control  unit  near  Hilt,  California,  the  Ribes  eradication 
in  progress  there  was  speeded,  up  in  order  to  lessen  as  much  as  possible 
the  amount  of  infection  that  was  returning  from  Ribes  to  young  sugar  pines. 
Rust  intensification  was  particularly  heavy  on  R.  sanguineum.  Nearly  all 

bushes  of  this  species  were  infected  and  the  leaves  were  literally  covered 
with  rust. 

Pine  infection  was  discovered  for  the  first  time  on  the  Shasta 
National  Forest  where  150  sugar  pines  were  found  with  603  cankers.  The 
rust,  although  mostly  restricted  to  stream  type,  was  scattered  throughout 
the  Damnation  Creek  o.ra inage  in  ohasta  County.  An  interesting  observation 
in. this  locality  was  the  apoarent ' high  resistance  to  infection  of  R.  roezli. 
This  species,  where  it  occurs  in  the  Sierra  Nevadas,  is  known  to  be  highly 
susceptible,  yet  only  3  lightly  infected  R_.  roezli  bushes  out  of  hundreds 
examined  were  found  in  the  Damnation  Creek  infection  area,  and  these  were 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  sporulating  cankers.  Numerous  infected  R. 
nevadense  were  located. 

On  the  Lassen  National  Forest  133  cankers  on  80  sugar  pines  were 
located  in  the  Montgomery  Creek  area,  and  119  cankers  on  73  nines  in  the 
Viola  area.  Only  2  cankers  were  noted  on  each  of  these  2  infection  areas 
in  1940.  A  few  fruiting  cankers  were  found  at  Montgomery  Creek  but  none  at 
Viola. 


The  most  significant  find  of  the  season  was  the  discovery  of  infected 
sugar  pine  near  Cascade  in  the  southern  end  of  the  Plumas  National  Forest  in 
Plumas  County.  Although  one  infected  R.  roezli  had  been  located  in  this  area 
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in  1938,  no  cankers  had  been  found.  In  194-1  >  28  infected  pines  containing 
74  cankers  were  located  in  4  townships,  and  rust  on  Ribes  in  2  additional 
townships.  The  infected  pines  were  all  found  along  stream  bottoms.  A  few 
cankers  had'  sporulated,  and  the  resultant  Ribes  infection  was  confined  mostly 
to  the  same  stream  bottoms.  r.. 

,  The  discovery  of  rust  on  sugar  pine  so  far-  south  in  the  Sierra 
Nevadas  and  the  large,  increase  in  the  number  of  infected  pines,  is  tangible 
evidence  that  the  disease  is  beginning  to  establish  itself  over  a  wide  area 
in  northern  California.  The  scouting  in  this  part  of  the  State  resulted 
in  the  finding  of  a  total  of  929  cankers  on  331  pines.  Prior  to  this  only 
4  pines  with  4  cankers  had  been  discovered  in  the  Sierra  Nevada  and  Cascade 
Ranges  in  California.  All  pine  cankers  and  all  infected  Ribes  that  were 
located  during  1941  in  the  Sierra  Nevada  and  Cascade  Ranges  were  destroyed 
to  retard  the  spread  of  the  rust  as  much  as  possible. 

The  past  year  also  appears  to  have  been  unusually  favorable  for 
rust  intensification  in  the  western  white  pine  region  of  northeastern 
Washington,  northern  Idaho  and  northwestern  Montana  because  of  abnormally 
wet  conditions  throughout  the  growing  season.  Although  there  is  enough 
pine  infection  present  to  cause  considerable  intensification  of  the  disease 
every  year,  these  particularly  favorable  -  years  are  apt  to  result  in  ex¬ 
tensive  and  serious  damage  to  young  growth.  This  is  especially  true  when 
numerous  cankers  formed  during  a  previous  wet  year  produce  aeciospores  in 
abundance  during  another  wet  year.  This  happened  in  1941 >  when  cankers 
from  the  heavy  1937  wave  of  pine  infection  reached  the  "fruiting"  stage. 

As  a  result,  infection  was  widespread  on  Ribes  even  where  these  bushes 
occurred  in  small  numbers.  The  full  effect  of  the  exceptionally  'favorable 
conditions  for  rust  spread  during  1941  in  this  region  cannot  be  definitely 
determined  until  1943 >  but  it  is  expected  that  a  large  increase  in  pine 
infection  may  take  place.  Infection  on  white  pines  was  located  for  the 
first  time  in  1941  in  Glacier  National  Park,  Four  cankers  on  4  western 
white  pine  were  found  near  the  north  end  of  Lake  McDonald.  This  represents 
an  eastward  extension  of  the  known  location  of  pine  infection  although 
Ribes  infection  had  been  reported  previously  from  Lake  McDonald  and  other 
areas  in  Glacier  National  Park.  The  results  of  scouting  in  Yellowstone  and 
Grand  Teton  National  Parks  were  negative. 

Blister  rust  infection  in  the  North  Central  States  was  found  for  the 
first  time  on  white  pine  in  Wabash,  'Wadena,  and  Mahnomen  Counties,  Minnesota; 
Iron,  Dane,'  and  Richland  Counties, ’  Wisconsin;  and  Lake  County,  Michigan. 

The  rust  on  either  one  or  both  host  plants  has  been  previously  found  in 
every  county  in  Wisconsin  and  in  all  but  3  southern  counties  in  Michigan. 

It  was  found  on  Ribes  for  the  first  time  in  Licking  County,  Ohio,  and 
Wadena  Cbunty,  Minnesota.  In  general,  weather  conditions  during  the  first 
part  of  the  summer  were  unsatisfactory  for  the  spread  of  the  rust  on  Ribes, 
but  after  the  middle  of  August  they  favored  the  spread  of  the  disease  on 
both  host  plants.  Within  the  infected  area,  particularly  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  region  where  conditions  are  more  favorable  for  rust  development, 
there  has  been  considerable  recent  intensification,  of  the-  disease  on  white 
pine  as  shown  by  the  number  of  cankers  appearing  on  1937  and  1938  wood. 

This  area  usually  has  more  precipitation,  lower  temperatures,  and  more 
frequent  fogs  near  the  lakes  than  other  parts  of  the  North  Central  region. 
Also,  there  is  a  more  general  distribution  of  Ribes. 
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NEW  BLISTER  RUST  INFECTIONS  FOR  1941 
(Infections  listed  are  only  those  found  for  the  first 
time  in  a  new  county  on  either  pines  or  Ribes,  or  both) 


Region  and 

•  • 

• 

Host  Plant 

State 

:  County 

Ribes 

Pine 

Species 

Date 

So.  Appalachian 

Virginia 

• 

• 

Bath 

X. 

Pinus  strobus 

May 

Bland 

Giles 

Grayson 

Pulaski 

Shenandoah 

Smyth 

Wythe 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

R.  rotundifolium 

u 

R.  cynosbati 

R.  rotundifolium 

P.  strobus 

R.  cynosbati 

R.  rotundifolium 

Sept, 

ii 

Oct, 
Sept , 
May 

Oct, 

Sept. 

West  Virginia 

: Mercer 

X 

R.  cynosbati 

; Sept. 

:  Summers 

X 

it 

:  ii 

: Monroe 

X 

ti 

:  it 

:  Raleigh 

X 

ti 

:  Oct. 

Tennessee 

: Carter 

• 

• 

X 

• 

• 

:  it 

•  Oct . 

•  ■ 

: Johnson 

• 

• 

X 

• 

• 

:  ii 

:  ii 

North  Carolina 

:  Ashe 

X 

R.  cynosbati  &  amer. 

ii 

: Avery 

X 

R .  rc tundif olium 

ii 

•  McDowell 

X 

ii 

ti 

•  Watauga 

X 

o 

• 

R.  cynosbati 

it 

North  Central 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

Minnesota 

Wadena 

• 

• 

o 

• 

X 

P.  strobus 

Sept. 

:  Wadena 

• 

X 

o 

• 

:R.  cynosbati 

ii 

: Wabasha 

• 

• 

• 

X 

P.  strobus 

June 

Mahnomen 

• 

• 

• 

• 

X 

P.  strobus 

Aug. 

Michigan 

:  Lake 

• 

• 

• 

• 

X 

H 

Dec. 

Ohio 

: Licking 

• 

• 

V 

• 

• 

R.  cynosbati  : 

Sept. 

’Wisconsin 

Iron 

X 

P.  strobus  : 

June 

Dane 

X 

ti 

Nov. 

:  Rich  land 

X 

it 

• 

Dec , 

Sugar  Pine: 

California 

Mendocino 

X 

R.  menziesii 

Dec . 

Humboldt 

X 

ii 

it 

Sierra 

X 

R.  roezli 

Sept . 

Klamath 

X 

X 

5  Ribes  species 

ii 

Klamath 

X 

P.  lambent iana 

Sept. 
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Blister  rust  has  been  prevalent  throughout  the  Northeastern  States 
for  many  years.  The  progress  of  Ribes  eradication  since  1918  has  brought 
the  rust  under  control  over  extensive  areas  where  these  bushes  have  been 
removed  and -kept  suppressed-*-  -In  1-941  Ribes-. in  general  were  from- moderately 
to  heavily  infected  in  spite  of  drought  -cenditionS  which  prevailed  during 
most  of  the  field  season.  A  few  new  pine  infection  centers  were  found  in  some 
of  the  States,  but  these  were  areas  where  the  disease  had  been  present  for 
several  years.  The  number  of  new  cankers  appearing  on  the  pines  in  pro¬ 
tected  areas  is  small.  Old  infection  on  white  pines  is  conspicuous  in  many 
places  but  in  most  of  these  areas  Ribes  have  been  kept  suppressed  and  there¬ 
fore  new  infection  is  absent.  _ 

A  tabular  statement  showing  by  States  the  counties  in  v/hich  blister 
rust  on  pine  and  Ribes  were  found  for  the  first  time  in  1941  is  given  on 
page  794 

JANUARY  WEATHER 

(U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Weather  Bureau,  Weekly  Weather  and 
Crop  Bulletin  for  the  week  ending  February  3,  1942. 

The  weather  during  January  was  decidedly  abnormal  in  several  re¬ 
spects.  Instead  of  the  usual  alternating  brief  periods  of  relatively  cold 
and  warm  weather,  characteristic  of  the  winter  season,  nearly  the  entire 
first  half  of  the  month  was  persistently  cold  and  the  last  half  abnormally 
warm.  'Much  of  the  last  2  weeks  of  the  period  was  spring-like  over  large 
areas  of  the  country. 

The  cold  weather  during  the  first  half  of  the  month  was  unusually 
severe,  with  subzero  temperatures  prevailing  everywhere  from  the  Appalachian 
Mountains  westward  to  the  Rockies  and  reaching  as  far  south  as  central 
Virginia,  western  North  Carolina  and  central  Tennessee.  A  hard  freeze 
penetrated  the  deep  South  with  minimum  temperatures  as  low  as  16*  reported 
from  northern  Florida. 

With  the  reaction  to  higher  temperatures  about  the  middle  of  the 
month  the  subsequent  weather  was  just  as  persistently  warm  with  temperatures 
for  2  weeks  in  succession  averaging  from  20°  to  nearly  30°  above  normal  in 
considerable  northwestern  areas.  However,  the  Great  Basin  of  the  West  ex¬ 
perienced  subnormal  temperatures  during  nearly  the  entire  month.  Precipita¬ 
tion  was  decidedly  scanty  in  most  sections  of  the  country. 

Figure  1  shows  that  the  average  temperature  for  the  month  as  a  whole 
was  substantially  normal  from  the  Apoala chian  Mountains  eastward  and  de¬ 
cidedly  above  normal  from  the  Ohio  and  lower  Missouri  Valleys  and  southern 
Great  Plains  northward  and  northwestward.  In  most  of  this  latter  area  the 
monthly  means  were  from  3°  to  as  many  as  16°  above  normal. 

On  the  other  hand  it  was  colder  than  normal  from  Kentucky  and  southern 
Missouri  southward  and  southwestward,  and  also  in  central  and  northern 
Rocky  Mountain  sections  and  the  Great  Basin  of  the  West.  The  minus  anomalies 
were  substantial  in  the  northern  Rocky  Mountain  area  and  the  northern  Great 
Basin.  In  the  Northwest,  there  were  some  striking  contrast-s  in  the  mean 
monthly  temperatures  in  contiguous  localities.  For  example,  the  average  at  . 
Havre,  Montana  was  11°  above  normal  and  at  Helena,  Montana  ,10°  below  normal. 
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Fig.  2.  —  Percentage  of  Normal  Precipitation  for  January  1942. 
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Figure  2  shows  that  precipitation  was  above  normal  in  the  extreme 
Southeast  and  locally  in  the  Northeast  and  more  western  sections.  .Other¬ 
wise,  the  monthly  totals  were  generally  below  normal,  markedly  so  in  most 
sections  between  the  Mississippi  River  and  Rocky  Mountains.  A  considerable 
area  of  the  Southwest  had  less  than  one-fourth  the  normal  amount  of  pre¬ 
cipitation. 


A  CORRECTION:  NO  PHONY  PEACH  IN  OKLAHOMA 

The  report  on  page  298  of  Supplement  128  ol  phony  peach  in  Oklahoma 
is  an  error  and  should  be  deleted.  Phony  peach  has  not  been  found  in 
Oklahoma. 
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IN  THIS  ISSUE 


Check  list  revision,  by  Freeman  Weiss,  page  84. 

The  first  recorded  occurrence  of  potato  late  blight  in  Colorado, 
re nor ted  by  W.  A.  Kreutzer  and  John  G.  McLean,  page  91?  demonstrates 
again  that  plant  disease  distribution  depends  on  the  coincidence  of  host, 
inoculum,  favorable  weather,  and  other  necessary  conditions. 

Earlier  favorable  conditions  for  the  development  of  certain  pea 
diseases  in  the  Palouse  section  of  Idaho  in  1941  were  ended  by  late  summer 
dry  weather  and  only  minor  damage  resulted, according  to  W.  J.  Virgin, 
page  91. 

In  response  to  the  suggestion  made  by  0.  H.  Elmer  in  an  earlier 
number  of  the  Reporter,  R.  W.  Leukel  contributes  a  brief  report  on  the 
results  from  the  use  of  Spergon  in  an  experiment  for  the  control  of  sorghum 
diseases,  page  93. 

Phony  Peach:  A  further  correction,  page  94* 


CHECK  LIST  REVISION 

Freeman  Weiss  Sli 

I 

QUERCUS  (FAGACEAE) 

QUERCUS  spp.  Occurring  on  various  or  undetermined  spp. 

Aleurodiscus  oakesii  (Berk.  &  Curt.)  Cke.,  smooth  patch,  white  patch. 

Pa.  to  Va.  &  Mo.  Other  sip.  also  reported  on  bark  include  A. 
acerinus  (Pes.)  Hohn.  &  Litsch.  and  A.  candidus  (Schw..)  Burt, 

New  England  to  Fla.  &  Texas;  A.  cerassatus  (Bres.)  Hohn.  & 
litsch,,  S.  Dak.;  A.  griseo-canus  (Bres.)  Hohn.  &  Litsch.,  Iowa, 

Mo . 

Armillaria  mellea  Vahl  ex  Fr.,  root  rot,  bu£t  rot.  General. 

Ascochyta  quercus  Sacc.  &  Speg.  ,  on  leaves.  Wis. 

A.  ouercuum  (Cke.)  Sacc.  Ga. 

Ascomycetella  floridana  Ell.,  on  leaves.  Fla, 

Asterina  spp.,  black  spot  (superficial)  on  living  leaves.  Gulf  States., 
Calif. 

Boletus  spp.,  associated  with  mycorhiza,  possibly  sometimes  parasitic  on 
roots.  Cosmopolitan. 

'  Botryosphaeria  spp.,  on  twigs  &  branches,  saprophytic,  or  weakly  parasitic 
causing  dieback  &  cankers.  Collections  and  reports  in  the  U.S.  as 
1  B,  berengeriana  DeNot.  or  B.  fuliginosa  (Moug.  &  Nestl.)  Ell.  &  Ev. 

are ' Physalospora  obtusa  (Schw.)  Cke.;  B.  melanops  (Tul.)  Wint. , 
on  Q.  borealis  in  Conn.;  B.  ouercuum  (Schw.  ex  Fr.)  Sacc.,  Mass, 
to  Ga.  and  Mo.;  B.  ribis  (Tone  ex  Fr. )  Gross.  &  Dug.  and  its 
var.  chromogena  Shear  et  al.,  Mass,  to  Fla.  &  Miss. 

'Bulgaria  inquinans  Pers.  ex  Fr.  (B.  polymorpha  Wettst.,  Phaeobulgaria  i. 
Nannf.),  on  bark  of  branches  &  trunks.  Widespread.  Associated 
with  trunk  canker,  Ill.,  N.Y. 

QJjtocybe  tabescens ' (Stop,  ex  Fr.)  Bres.  (C.  monadelpha  (Morg. )  Sacc.), 
root  and  butt  rot.  Va.  to  Mo.  and  southward. 

Coccomyces  corona tus  (Schurn.  ex  Fr.)  DeNot.  on  fallen  leaves.  Wide¬ 
spread, 

C.  triangularis  (Schw.)  Sacc.,  twig  carlo er  &  dieback.  Eastern  States 
to  La.  &  Mich. 

Colpoma  quercinum  (Pers.  ex  Fr.)  Wallr.  (Clithris  quercina  Pers.  ex 
Rehrn) ,  on  twigs.  Ga. 

Coniophora  put  earn  ( Schurn.  ex  Fr.)  Karst.,  wood  rot  (logs  &  timber). 
Occasional. 

Coniothyrium  sp.  (?  C.  truncisedum  Vestergr . ) ,  on  tvdgs,  ?  dieback. 

Ill. 

Cookella  quercina  Pk. ,  on  leaves.  Ill. 

Corticium  lividum  Pers.  ex  Fr.,  sprout  butt  rot.  Eastern  States  to  La. 

(Numerous  other  sop.  reported  on  dead  wood.) 

Coryneum  kunzei  Corda,  twig  &  branch  canker,  dieback.  Conidial  stage 
of  Pseudovalsa  longipes. 

(Cronartium  cerebrum  Hedge.  &  Long):  C.  quercuum. 
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QUERCUS  —  continued. 

C.  ^conigenum  Hedge.  &  Hunt,  rust  (II,  III).  On  Q.  emoryi  and  Q. 

hypoleuca ,  Aid.  z .  0  and  I  on  Pinus  le.icphylla. 

C.  fusiforme  Hedge.  &  Hunt,  rust  (II, III).  On  Q.  nigra,  Q.  phellos 
&  others.  Ala.,  Fla.,  Ohio.  0  and  I  on  Pinus  caribaea,  P. 
serotina  and  P.  taeda. 

C.  quercuum  (Berk.)  Miyabe,  rust  (II,  III).  On  various  Quercus  spp. , 
sometimes  perpetuating  in  the  II  stage  on  evergreen  oaks. 
Widespread,  especially  in  the  S.E.  States  and  Calif.  0,  I  on 
2-  and  3-needle  pines. 

C.  strebilinum  Hedge.  &  Hahn,  rust  (IX, III).  On  Q.  virginiana ,  Q. 
gerninata  &  others.  Fla.  0  and  I  on  Pinus  caribaea  and  P. 
palustris. 

Cryptostictis  glandiccla  (Schw.)  Starb. ,  on  acorns.  Pa. 

Cuscuta  exaltata  Eng elm. ,  dodder,  on  seedlings.  Texas. 

Cylindrosporium  micro spilum  Sacc.  1  Pint . ,  leaf  spot.  Mo. 

C.  quercinum  Carter,  on  branches,  ?  dieback.  Ill. 

C.  quercus  Sorok. ,  leaf  spot.  Ohio 

Cvtospora  sup.  (?  C,  chrysosperma  Pens,  ex  Fr.,  C.  intermedia  Sacc., 

C.  pallida  Ell.  &  Ev. ) ,  twig  canker,  dieback.  Conidial  stage  of 
Vais a  spp. 

Daedalea  sop. ,  wood  rot,  usually  white  rot  of  sapwood,  sometimes  on  liv¬ 
ing  trees.  D.  emoigua  Berk.,  Va.  to  Mo.  &  southward;  D.  confragosa 
Bolt,  ex  Fr. ,  N.Y,  to  N.  Car.  &  La.;  D.  farinacea  (Fr. )  Overh. ,  La., 

5. Car.;  D.  unncolor  Bull,  ex  Fr.,  N.E.  and  Central  States. 

D.  quercina  L.  ex  Fr. ,  butt  rot,  brown  cubical  heart  rot,  timber  rot. 

General , 

Daldinia  spp.,  white  streaked  saowood  rot  of  logs  &  slash.  Cosmopolitan. 

D.  concentrica  (Bolt,  ex  Fr.)  Ces .  &  DeNot.,  D.  occidentale  Child, 

D.  vernicosa  (Schw.  )  Ces.  &  DeNot. 

Diaporthe  Leiphaemia  (Fr.)  Sacc.  var.  raveneliana  (Thum.  &  Rehm)  Wehmeyer, 
twig  canker,  dieback.  Mass,  to  Fla.  &  Iowa. 

Diatrype  spp.,  especially  D.  stigma  Hoffm.  ex  Fr.  ,  on  branches,  ?  canker. 
Va.  to  Ala.,  Texas  &  Ill. 

Diatrypella  quercina  (Pers .  ex  Fr.)  Nits.,  on  branches.  Widespread. 
Dichaena  quercina  Pers.  ex  Fr.  ,  bark  canker.  Als  .  ,  N.J.,  Texas. 

Diplodia  spp.,  twig  canker,  dieback.  Chiefly  D.  longispora  Cke.  &  Ell. 
(ccnidial  stage  of  Physalospora  obtusa  ?)  on  Q.  prinus  &  Q.  alba; 
others,  perhaps  related  to  other  Physalospora  spp.,  on  twigs, 
acorns  and  leaf  galls. 

Dothicrella  quercina  (Cke.  &  Ell.)  Sacc.,  branch  canker.  Conn,  to  N.J. 

6.  Ill.  Ccnidial  stage  of  Physalospora  glandicola. 

Endothia  sop.,  on  bark  of  branches  &  exoosed  roots.  Chiefly  saprophytic 
are  E.  fluens  (Sow.)  Shear  &  Stevens,  occurring  from  Pa.  to  N.Car. 

&  Tenn. ;  its  var.  mississippiensis  Shear  i  Stevens  in  Ky.,  Miss. 

&  Tenn.;  and  E.  singularis  (H,  &  P.  Syd.)  Shear  &  Stevens,  in 
Colo.  &  N.  Mex.  E.  gyrosa  (Schw.)  Fr.,  occurring  from  Md.  to  Fla., 
Ind. ,  Texas  &  Calif.,  and  E.  parasitica  (Murr.)  P.J.  &  H.W.  And., 
reported  on  Quercus  sop.  in  Mass.,  Pa.  &  Md.  are  sometimes  parasitic. 


RCUS  -  continued 


Erysiphe  trina  Harkn.,  powdery  mildew.  On  Q.  agrifolia,  Calif. 

Favolus  alveolar! s( DC .  ex  Fr.)  Quel.,  white  sapwood  rot  oi  logs  &  slash. 

N.E.  and  Central  States.  < 

Fistulina  hepatica  Huds.  ex  Fr.,  brown  cubical  heart  rot  (brown  oak, 
foxiness )j  sprout  butt  rot.  Eastern  1  Central  States.. 

Femes  applanatus  (Pers.  ex  Fr. )  Gill.,  root  &  outt  rot,  white  mottled 

heart  rot.  General. 

F'.  everhartii  (Ell.  &  Gall.)  Schrenk,  trunk  canker,  white  or  yellow 
flaky  heart  rot,  often  on  living  trees.  Eastern  and  Central 

States,  Mont.  ;  : 

F.  f  omenta,  ri  us  (L.  ex  Fr.  )  Kickx,  white  mottled,  sup  wo  od  &  hear  t  lot, 
sometimes  on  living  trees.  N.E.  and  Central  Spates. 

F.  igniarius  (L .  ex  Fr,  )  Kickx,  white  mottled  heart  rot.  Eastern  and 
°Central  States  to  Okla .  Var.  laevigatus  (Fr. )  Overh. ,  La. 

F.  lobatus  (Schw.  )  Cke . ,  white  spongy  rot.  N.Car.  to  Ark.  &  La. 

F.  robustus  Karst,,  white  heart  rot.  Ohio,  Pa.,  Va. 

Fames  son.,  wood  rot.  Other  spp,  reported  on  trunks,  logs  &  branches, 
sometimes  causing  butt  or  heart  rot,  include  F.  calkinsii  (Murr. ) 
Sacc.  &  D.  ’Sacc . ,  W.Va.  to  N.Car.  &  La.;  F.  connatus  (Weinm.  ex 
Fr.)  Gill.,  Va.;  F.  geo  tr  opus  Cke.,  La.,  Miss.;  F.  marmoratus 
(Dark.  &  Curt.)  Cke.,  Calif.,  Fla.,  Texas;  F.  ohiensis  (Berk.) 
Murr . ,  Va . 

Fomitiporia  sop.,  wood  rot  of  dpt  id  standing  trees  &  logs.  Southern 
States.  Spp.  reported  include  F.  dryophila  Murr. ,  F.  earleae 


Vlurr.,  and F .  flavomargin:  ta  Murr. 

Fusicoccum  sp.  (F.  ellisianum  Sacc.  &  Syd.?),  branch  canker.  Md.  ,  Ill. 
Conidial  stage  of  Diaporthe  sp .  ? ) 

Ganoderma  curtisii  (Berk.)  Murr,,  root  &  butt  rot,  white  heart  rot. 

Md.  to  Fla.  &  Texas. 

G.  lucidum  (Ley s s',  ex  Fr.  )  Karst,,  white  heart  rot.  Pa.  to  N.Car.  & 

La .  I 

Geotrichum  sp.,  pink  wood  stain.  Southern  States. 

Gloeosporium  canadense  Ell.  &  Ev.  and  G.  nervisequum  Fckl.  (in  U.S. 
reports  considered  the  conidial  stage  of  Gnomonia  veneta,  but  in 
Europe  identified  on  Quercus  as  G.  ’quercinum  V/estl.  and  considered 
distinct  from  the  sp .  on  Platanus.) 

G.  quernum  Harkn.,  shoot  blight.  On  Q.  agri folia,  Calif. 

G.  septorioides  Sacc.  (Marsonia  quercina  ’dint. )  Leaf  spot.  Mo.; 
and  var.  major  Ell.  &  Ev. ,  N.J. 

Gnomonia  veneta  (Sacc.  &  Speg.)  Kleb. ,  anthracnose,  leaf  blight.  Chiefly 
on  Q.  alba;  general  east  of  Great  Plains,  also  Calif. 

Godroniopsis  quernea  (Schw.  )  Diehl  &  Cash,  on  branches,  ?  canker.  Conn, 
to  Fla.  &  Mo. 

Hvdnum  erinaceus  Bull,  ex  Fr.,  butt  rot,  white  spongy  heart  &  sapwood 
rot,  often  on  living  trees.  Eastern  and  Central  States.  Other 
spp.  reported  as  causing  decay,  sometimes  of  living  trees  are  H. 
laeticolor  Berk.  &.  Curt.,  H.  ochraceum  Pers.  ex  Fr.,  and  H. 
pulcherrimum  Berk.  &  Curt. 
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CUERCUS  —  ccntinued. 


Hymenochaete  rubiginosa  (Dicks,  ex  Fr.  )  Lev.,  white  pocket  rot  of  logs 
&  timber.  Eastern  States.  Other  spp.  reported  as  causing  decay 
are  H.  corrugate  (Fr. )  Lev;,  H.'curtisii  (Berk.)  Mcxg.,  and  H. 
jsallei  Berk.  &  Curt. 

Hypoderma  ilicinum  DeBot.,  on  leaves  of  evergreen"  oaks.  Gulf  States. 

Irpex  spp.,  wood  rot,  chiefly  logs  &  branches.  I.  lacteus  Fr. ,  I. 
obliquus  Schrad.  ex  Fr. ,  and  I,  pachyodon  Pers.  ,  among  others, 
are  reported  as  causing  dec^y . 

Lentinus  tigrinus  Bull,  ex  Fr.  ,  sprout  butt  rot.  La.,  Miss.  Other 
spp.  reported  on  dead  wood. 

Lenzites  betulina  L.  ex  Fr.  ,  white  sapwood  rot  of  logs  &  tirrber.  Wide¬ 
spread.  Likewise  L.  trabea  Pers.  ex  Fr.  and  L.  vialis  Pk., 
occasional. 

Leptothyrium  dryinum  Sacc.,  on  leaves.  Eastern  States  to  Wis .  &  Texas. 

Macrophoma  dryina  (Berk.  &  Curt.)  Berl.  &  Vogl.  (Sphaeropsis  dryina 
Berk.  &  Curt.’),  on  branches.  Ill.,  Pa.  (Conidial  stage  of 
Phy  s  al  o  s  o  or  a  sp  .  ? ) 

M.  nervicola  Ell.  &  Ev.  ,  on  leaves.  Ckla.,  Wis. 

Marssonina  martini!  (Sacc.  &  Ell.)  P.  Magn. ,  leaf  spot.  Conn,  to  Gulf 
States,  Karts.  &  Wis. 

M.  quercus  (Pk. )  P„  Magn.,  Ind. ,  Mo.,  N.Y.,  Texas,  A  fungus  described 
as  Marscnia  ouercina  Wint.  in  Mo.,  was  subsequently  considered  a 
synonym  of  Gloeo  sport  urn  septorioides  and  more  recently  reported 
again  under  this  name"  in  Pa.  as  M.  ouercina  Wint.  vsr.  major 
Ell.  &  Ev. 

Merulius  incarnatus  Schw.  and  M.  tremellosus  Schrad.  ex  Fr. ,  wood  rot. 
Eastern  States. 

Microsphaera  alni  DC.  ex  Wint .  (M.  ouercina.  (Schw.)  Burr.)  and'  M.  alni 

var,  extensa  (Cke.  &  Pk. )  Salm, ,  powdery  mildew.  (Usually  on 
coppice  and  nursery  plants.  The  var.  extensa  is  reported  chiefly 
in  the  Eastern  and  S.  E."  States,  but  often  is  not  distinguished; 
the  var.  calo'cladophora  (Atk. )  Salm.  on  ’Q.  laurifolia  and  Q.  nigra 
also  is  considered  distinct  by  some  authorities.) 

Mcnochaetia  desmazierii  Sacc.,  large  leaf  spot.  Mass. to  S.  Car. &Tenn. ,  Calif, 

M.  t a p hr i nico la  (Ell.  &  Ev.)  Sacc,,  on  Taphrina  spots.  Pa. 

Morenoella  ouercina  (Ell.  &  Mart.)  Theiss.,  black  leaf  spot.  Va.  to  Fla. 

&  Texas. 

Mycosphaerella  spp.,  chiefly  on  fallen  leaves.  Those  reported  include 
M.  aquatica  (Cke.)  Miller,  G-a.  ;  M.  catesbeyi  (Cke.)  Miller,  Ga.; 

M.  nigrita  (Cke.)  Miller,  Ga.  ;  M.  maculiformis  (Pers.  ex  Fr.  ) 
Schroet.,  and  M.  punctiformis  (Pers.  ex  Fr.  )  Schroet. ,  Eastern  and 
S.  E.  States;  M.  spleniata  -  ( Cke .  &  Pk. )  House,  Ga.,  N.Y. 

Myriangium  duriaei  Mont.  &  Berk.,  on  scale-infested  branches.  N.Car. 

Nectria  cinnabarina  Tode  ex  Fr.,  on  twigs  &  branches,  ?  canker.  Wide¬ 
spread. 

N.  coccinea  Pers.  ex  Fr.  (N.  ditissima  Tul.  ?),  branch  &  trunk 

N.  E.  States. 

N.  galligena  Bres. ,  trunk  canker."  Oregon. 


canker. 


QUERCU5  —  continued. 


Nigrospora  sphaerica  (Sacc.)  Mason,  twig  blight  ?  111. 

Nummularia  clvpeus  (Schw.)  Cke . ,  on  branches.  Eastern  &  Southern 
States.  Canker  &  dieback ,  Ill. 

Gidium  sp. ,  witches' -broom.  Calif.  (See  also  Mic  r  os  pha.era  and 
Phyllactinia. ) 

Pestalotia  (Pestalozzia)  spp.,  ?  leaf  spot.  Spp.  reported  on  green  or 

partly  green  leaves  include  P.  clavispora  Atk»,  Ala.;  P.  montellica 
Sacc.  &  Vogl.,  Pa.;  P.  nervalis  Ell.  &  Ev.  ,  Wis.  Other  spp.  on 
fallen  leaves. 

Pezizella  oenotherae  (Cke.  &  Ell.)  Sacc.,  on  twigs  &  fallen  leaves.  Va. 

Pholiota  sp. ,  sprout  butt  rot.  Pa. ,  Va.  _  _ 

Phoma  spp.  (Pa  aposphaerioides  Briard  &  Harlot  and  P.  quercina  (Pk.) 

Sacc.),  twig  &  branch  canker.  N.Y. 

Phomopsis  sp. ,  trunk  &  branch,  galls,  kd.,  Va.  ,  Texas. 

P.  quercina  (Sacc.)  Hohn. ,  dieback  &  canker.  Ill. 

Phoradendron  flavescens  (Pursh)  Nutt-.,  mistletoe.  P.J.  to  Mo.  arid  south¬ 
ward  . 

P.  engelmanni  Trel,  Texas. 

P.  longispicum  Trel,  Ariz.,  Calif. 

P.  villosum  Nutt.  Calif.  ,  Oregon.  | 

Phyllactinia  corylea  Pers.  ex  Karst.,  powdery  mildew.  Eastern  &  Central 

States,  Calif. 

Phyllosticta  agrifelia  Ell.  A  Ev.,  leaf  spot  .  On  live  oaks.  Calif. 

P.  livida  Ell.  &  Ev.  On  various  spp.  Widespread. 

P.  ludoviciana  Ell.  &.  Mart.  On  Q.  nigra.  Fla.,  La, 

P.  phomiformis  Sacc.  On  white  and  chestnut  oaks.  Eastern  States  to 
Fla.,  Kens .  &  Wis. 

P.  quercus  Sacc.  &  Speg.  On  Q.  macrocarpa .  Ind.,  N.Y.,  Wis. 

P.  quercus-ilicis  Sacc.  On  Q..  virginiana.  Miss. 

P.  quercus-prini  Ell.  &  Ev.  On  Q.  prinus.  W.Va. 

P.  tumor i cola  Pk.  On  0.  alba.  N.Y. 

P.  ves.icatoria  Thum.  On  Q.  brevifolia.  S.Car. 

P.  virens  Ell,  &  Langl.  On  Q.  virginiana.  La. 

P.  wislizeni 'Ell.  &  Ev.  On  Q.  wislipzeni.  Calif. 

Phymatotrichum  ornnivorurn  (ShearJ  Dug.,  root  rot.  Texas, 

Physalbspora  spp.,  cn  twigs  &  branches  sometimes  causing  dieback  & 

canker.  Usually  reported  in  conidi al  stage  as  Diplodia,  Dothiorella 
or  Sphaeropsis. 

P.  fusca  N.  E.  Stevens.  N.Y.  to  Fla.,  La.  &  Ohio 


P.  glandicola  (Schw.  )  N.E.  Stevens.  Conn,  to  Md.  ,  Mich.,  &  Ill. 


P.  obtusa  (Schw.)  Cke.  ,N.Y.  to  Fla.,  La.  &  Ill. 

P.  rhodina  (Berk.  &  Curt.)  Cke.  Va.  to  Fla.,  Iowa. 

Phytomonas  turns f aciens  (EFS.  &  Town  . )  Bergey  ,  crown  gall.  Md.  ,  Mich. 
Phytophthora  cactorum  (Lob.  &  Cohn).,  ;3ch  roe  t. ,  bleeding  canker.  Calif., 
Fla.,  N.Car. 

Pleurotus  ostreatus  Jacq.  ex  Fr.,  sapwood  rot,  sprout  butt  rot.  Eastern 
and  Central  to  Gulf  States.  P.  ulmarius  Bull,  ex ‘Fr.  ,  P.  petalloides 
Bull.,  P.  spathulatus  (Fr. )  Pk.  also  reported  as  causing  decay. 


QUERCUS  —  continued. 


Polyporus  berkeleyi  Fr.  ,  string  &  ray  butt  rot.  Eastern  States  to  N.Car. 
&  Ark, 

P.  croceus  Pers.  ex  Fr.,  white  pocket  butt  ret.  Eastern  &  Central  to 
Gulf  States. 

P.  drvadeus  Fr.  ,  white  root  &  butt  rot.  Eastern  &  Central  States  to 
Texas. 

P.  dryoohilus  Berk .  (P.  rheades  Pers.  ex  Fr.),  white  pocket  heart  rot. 

Widespread,  including  the  S.W.  and  Pacific  Coast  States. 

P.  frondosus  Dicks,  ex  Fr.  ,  straw-colored  spongy  butt  rot.  N.E.  and 
Central  States  to  La, 

P.  hispidus  Bull,  ex  Fr.  ,  trunk  canker,  white  soongy  hieart  ret,  Pa.  to 
Fla.  &  La. 

P.  obtusus  Berk.,  white  spongy  heart  rot,  commonly  on  living  trees. 


Md.  to  Ga.  &  La.,  Minn. 


P. 


spraguei  Berk.  &  Curt.,  brown  crumbly  root  &  butt  rot.  Eastern  & 
Central  States  to  La". 

P.  sulphur eus  Bull,  ex  Fr.,  and  var.  cincinnatus  (Morgan)  Overh. , 

root  &  butt  rot,  brown  cubical  heart  rot.  Eastern  &  Central  State 
to  Ga.  &  Texas. 

Polyporus  sop.  Others  reported  usually  on  dead  wood,  sometimes  causing 
sap  wood  (wound)  rot,  sprout  butt  ret,  or  heart  rot,  include:  P. 
abietinus  Dicks,  ex  Fr,,  Calif.;  P.  adrnirabilis  Pk. ,  Pa.;  P. 


adustus  Willd.  ex  Fr.  ,  widespread; 


TD 
J.  • 


arc. 


ntsch  ex  Fr.  ,  Pa. 


N.  Car.;  P.  biformis  (Klctzsch)  Berk.,  widespread;  P.  caesius 


Sell  rad.  ex  Fr.  ,  Appalachian  region; 


ci nnabarinus  Jacq.  ex  Fr. , 


widespread;  P.  cinnamomeus  Jacq.  ex  Fr.,  N.Y. ,  N.Car.;  P. 
compactus  Cverh. ,  Pa.,  Fa.;  P.  cuticularis  Bull,  ex  F: 


&  L; 


P.  delectans  Pk.,  Pa.,  F- 


P.  dichrous  F 


F. 


,  Pa.  to  Ark 

CX  o  to  La . ; 


P.  fissilis  Berk.,  La.;  P.  galactinus  Berk.,  Pa.  to  Tenn.  &  La.; 


■p» 

r 


giganteus  (Pers.  ex  Fr. ) ,  Pa.,  La.;  P.  giivus  (Schw.)  Fr.,  wide¬ 
spread;  P.  graveolens  (Schw. )  Fr. ,  Ohio,  N.Car.;  P.  hirsutus  Wulf  • 


ex  Fr.,  widespread;  P.  lacteus  Fr.  ,  Md. ,  N.Y.,  S.Dak.; 
pargamenus  Fr.  ,  widespread;  P.  ludovicianus  (pat.  )  Sacc.  &  Trott., 
S.  Car.  to  Fla.  &  La.,  P.  poculus  (Schw.)  Berk.  &  Curt.  ,  Ohio,  Pa., 


Q 

i  • 


S.  C< 


P.  sanguineus  L.  ex  Fr.,  Fa 


to 


Fla 


&  La. 


P.  sector 


Ehr.  ex  Fr.  ,  Ga.  to  Fla.  &  Texas;  P.  spumeus  Sow.  ex  Fr. ,  La.,  Md. 
P.  squsmosus  Puds,  ex  Fr.  ,  Conn.;  P.  unitus  Pers.,  widespread; 

P.  tulipiferus  (Schw.)  Overh;,  widespread;  P.  versicolor  L.  ex  Fr. 
widespread;  P.  zonal  is  Berk.,  La.,  Miss. 

Poria  spp. ,  wood  rot,  chiefly  of  logs  &  branches,  sometimes  heart  rot 
of  living  trees,  occasionally  on  timber.  Spp.  reported  include  P. 
ambigua  Bres.  ,  Southern  States;  P.  andersonii  (Ell.  &  Ev.  )  Neuman, 
heart  rot,  Pa.  to  N.Car..,  Ark.  &  Calif.;  P.  cocos  (Schw.  ex  Fr. ) 
Wolf,  root  rot,  butt  rot,  S.E.  States;  P.  incrassata  (Berk.  & 
Curt.)  Burt,  timber  rot,  Southern  States:  P.  nigra  Berk.,  Eastern 
States  to  Fla.  &  WisV;  P.  punctata  Fr. ,  Eastern  States  to  Mo.  & 
Wis.;  P.  subacida  (Pk.)  Sacc.,  Eastern  States;  P.  versipora  Pers. 
ex  Romell,  wid  esc  read;  and  others. 


QUERCUS  —  continued. 


Pseudcvalsa  longipes  (Tul.)  Sacc.  (Coryneum  kunzei  Cda.),  twig  &  |j 

branch  canker.  Mass,  to  Va. ,  Texas  &  Iowa.  ^ 

Pyrenochaeta  minuta  Garter,  cn  twigs,  ?  canker.  Ill* 

Rhodosticta  quercina  Carter,  branch  canker..  Ill. 

Schizoohyllum  commune  Fr, ,  wood  rot.  Occasional. 

Septcbasidium  spp. ,  on  scale  insect-infested  branches.  Spp.  repor  e.. 
include  S.  canescens  Burt,  Calif.;  S.  coken  Oouch,  S.  curtxsil 
■  (Berk.  &  Desm.)  Boed.  &  Stein.,  S.  fus  cum  Couch,  S.  pseudopedi- 
•ce  11a turn  Burt,  S.  retifome  (Berk.  &  Curt. )  Pat. ,  S.  mgulosum 
Couch,  S.  sinuosum  Couch,  S.  tenue  Couch,  in  S.E.  and  Gulf 

States. 

Septoria  dryina  Cke. ,  leaf  spot.  Kans.,  Mass.,  S.Car. 

S.  neglecta  Earle.  Ala.,  Minn. 

Sphaerognomonia  polystigma  (Ell.  &  3v. )  Thompson  &  Miller,  on  leaves. 

Grd  •  j  Lei. 

Sphaeropsis  spp.,  dieback,  canker.  Conidial  stages  of  Pnysalospora ,  as  ^ 
s/ gallae  (Schw. )  Berk.  &  Curt,  and  S.  quercina  Cke.  &  Ell.  =  P. 
glandicola;  S.  malorum  Pk*  =  P.  obtusa ;  S.  quercinum  Cke.  &  Haikn. 
(an  illegitimate  name)  is  reported  from  Calif.  &  Ill. 

Sphaerotheca  lanestris  Harkn.,  brown  mildew.  Central  &  Southern  States, 
Calif. 

Stereum  frustulosum  Pers.  ex  Fr, ,  sprout  butt  rot,  white  pocket  heart 
rot.  N.  E.  and  N.  Central  to  Gulf  States,  Oregon. 

S.  gausapatum  Fr.  r  sprout  butt  rot,  white  pocket  heart  rot.  N.  E.  and 
Central  to  Gulf  States. 

S.  murrayi  (Berk.  &  Curt.)  Burt,  white  pocket  heart  rot.  Eastern  & 
Central  States. 

S.  subpileatum  Berk.  &  Curt.,  butt  rot,  white  pocket  heart  rot.  Pa.  to 


Me.  &  Gulf  States. 


iVi 


Stereum  spp.  Others  .reported  causing  decay,  chiefly  of  logs,  branches, 

&  timber  include  S.  fasciatum  Schw. ,  S.E.  to  Central  &  Gulf  Statesjlj 
S-.  fus  cum  Schrad.  ex  Quel,,  widespread;  S.  hirsutum  Will'd,  ex  Fr. , 
widespread;  S.  lobatum  (Kze.)  Fr. ,  Md.,  N.Car.,  Texas;  S.  rameale 
Schw.,  widespread;  S.  rugosum  Pers.  ex  Fr.,  N.Y. ,  N.Car.;  S. 
sericeum  Schv/. ,  Ind.,  N.Car.,  Pa.;  S.  umbrinum  Berk.  &  Curt., 
Southern  States. 

Strumella  coryneoidia  Sacc.  &  bint.,  trunk  canker.  N.E.  States  to  Va., 
Mo.,  &  Minn.;  Oregon. 

Taphrina  coerulescens  (Desm.  &  Mont.)  Tul.,  leaf  blister.  General 
except  the  far  West;  most  injurious  in  the  South. 

Trabutia  erythrospora  (Berk.  &Curt.)  Cke.,  black  leaf  spot.  Calif., 
Texas . 

i  T.  quercina  (Fr..  &  Rud. )  Sacc.  &  Roum. ,  N.Car.  to  Fla.  &  Miss. 

Trametes  spp.,  wood  rot,  chiefly  of  logs  &  timber.  Spp.  reported  in¬ 
clude  T.  hispida  Bagl.,  S.Dak. ;  T.  rigida  Berk.  &  Mont.,  Southern 
States;  T.  sepium  Berk.,  N.J,  to  Ill.  and  southward. 

Ustulina  vulgaris  Tul.,  wood  rot  (logs  &  stumps),  sometimes  causing  sprou- 
butt  rot  in  Eastern  States. 
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QU5RCUS  —  continued. 

Valsa  intermedia  Nits.,  die  back,  canker.  Ill. 

Venturia  asterinoides  Ell.  &  Mart.,  on  leaves.  Fla.,  Ga. 

V.  orbicula  (Schw.  )  Cke .  &  Pk.,  on  leaves.  N.J.,  N-.Y. ,  Kans. 
Chlorosis  —  physiological,  usually  iron  deficiency.  Occurs  especially 
in  pin  oaks  planted  as  lawn  and  street  trees.  N.E.  and  N.  Central 


Qt  at.es . 


O 


(DIVISION  OF  MYCOLOGY  AND  DISEASE  SURVEY)  . 


FIRST  DEPORT  OF  LATE  BLIGHT  OF  POTATO  IN  COLORADO 
W.  A.  Kreutzer  and  John  G.  McLean 


__ _ )  was  found,  in  the 

season  of  ±91\1.  To  the 


Late  blight  of  potato  (Phytophthor?  infest ai 
irrigated  region  of  northern  Colorado  durin-  the 

best  of  the  writers’  knowledge  this  is  the  first  recorded  instance  of  the 
occurrence  of  this  disease  in  Colorado,  The'  disease  was  first  found  occur¬ 
ring  in  storage:  in  a  few  instances  it  was  causing  considerable  damage. 

Most  of  the  cellars  examined  showed  rio  infected  tubers.  .Of  20  cellars 
showing  infection,  the  majority  showed  a  trace  to  0. 5  percent  of  the  disease 
One  seed  lot  contained  1  percent  of  infected  material,  and  two  seed  lots 
showed  almost  25  percent  of  the  trouble.  In  the  latter  instance  the  tubers 
were  grown  from  seed  obtained  from  the  Lake  States  region. 

Wes  the  r  conditions  during  the  growing  season  in  Colorado  ordinarily 
do  not  favor  the  appearance  and  spread  of  late  blight.  Although  the  average 
temperatures  are  well  within  the  range  in  which  P.  inf e stans  will  develop, 
relatively  low  rainfall,  low  humidities,  and  a  large  number  of  clea 
during  the  growing  season  prevent  the  epiphytotic  occurrence  of  the 
Conditions  during  the  season  of  1941,  however,  were  more  favorable 
development  of  the  malady.  Rainfall  was  above  normal,  and  there 
unusually  large  number  of  cloudy  and  partially  cloudy  days.  Frequently 
on  such  days  there  was  light  rainfall  accompanied  by  lowered  temperatures. 

Although  weather  conditions  similar  to  1941  would  not  be  expected 
normally  in  future  years,  precautionary  measures  are  being  taken  to  prevent 
the  use  of  infected  seed  whether  grown  locally  or  obtained  from,  outside 
sources . 

(COLORADO  AGRICULTURAL  EXPERIMENT  STATION). 


r  days 
disease, 
for  the 


PRE^ALEN CE  OF  CERTAIN  PEA  DISEASES  IN  THE 
PALOUSE  SECTION  OF ' IDaRO  IN  1941 


W.  J.  Virgin 

Since  their  appears  to  be  same  concern  among  various  seedsmen  and 
plant  pathologists  in  regard  to  the  prevalence  of  certain  pea  diseases  in 
Western  growing  areas,  a  note  concerning  pea  diseases  in  the  Palouse  area 
of  Idaho  seems  appropriate  at  this  time. 


The  early  part  of  the  growing  season  of  1941  was  unusually  wet  as 
compared  with  the  average  for  47  years  (1892  -  1938).  Examination  of  the 
accompanying  graph  (Fig.  1)  illustrates  the  fact  that  the  precipi  a  ion 
was  heavy  in  April,  May,  and  June,  whereas  only  0.3  of  an  inch  of  ram  fell 
in  July  and  only  C. 8  of  .an  inch  in  August.  Because  of  the  abundant  rains  in 
May  and  June  peas  made  a  heavy  vine  growth.  Inspection  of  fields  in  the 
fore  part  of  July  revealed  the  presence  of  Mycosphaerella  blight 
(Mycosphaerella  pinodes) ,  leaf  blotch  (Septoria  pi si ) ,  and 


Rainfall 

inches 


4  Rainfall  of  1941  pea  growing  season  compared  with 
tne  47  year  average.  Note  rainfall  in  July  and  August  was 
about  normal. 
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bacterial  blight  ( Bacterium  [Phytcmonas ]  oisi )  on  the  lower  leaves  of  plants 
in  a  few  of  the  fields.  These  same  fields  were  examined  about  three  weeks 
later  aril  these  diseases  were  still  found  confined  to  the  lower  leaves. 
Apparently  the  dry  weather  in  July  and  August  held  them  in  check.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  these  three  diseases,  pea  rust  (Uromyces  fabae)  was  found  in  one 
field,  in  the  last  examination.  Both  the  uredinial  and  aecial  stages  were 


present  on  the  basal  leaves  of  the  pea  plants. 

It  appears  that  these  diseases  played  a  minor  role  and  did  little 
damage.  Undoubtedly  if  the  heavy  rains  -had  continued  through  July  and 
August,  these  diseases  would,  have  spread  and  caused  considerable  pod  and 
seed  infection.  Fortunately  this  was  not  the  case, 

(UNIVERSITY  OF  IDAHO). 


SPERGON  AS  A  SEED  DISINFECTANT 
R.  W.  Leukel 

i  / 

In  a  recent  number  of  the  Plant  Disease  Reporter,  0.  H.  Elmer 
reported  briefly  on  the  use  .of  Spergon  as  a  treatment  for  sweet  potatoes 
1  and  suggested  that  the  possibilities  of  this  relatively  new  non -metallic 

I  seed  disinfectant  be  further  investiga  ted  and -reported  on  by  others  in  the 
interests  of  national  defense,  since  seed  disinfectants  containing  such 
metals  as  mercury  and  copper  may  not  be  generally  available  in  the  near 
future . 

In  response  to  this  suggestion,  the  writer  submits  the  following 
results  from  an  experiment  on  the  use  of  Soergon  on  sorghum  seed  for  prevent¬ 
ing  seed  rot  And  seedling  blight  and  controlling  covered  kernel  smut.  In 
May  1910  seed  of  Sharon  kafir  wa s  inoculated  with  spores  of  covered  kernel 
smut  at  a  1-100  snore  dosage,  and  separate  portions  of  this  lot  were  treated 
j  with  New  Improved  Ceresan  at  1/2  ounce  per  bushel,  or  copper  carbonate  or 
Spergon  at  3  ounces  per  bushel.  Plantings  were  made  in  the  field  at  Belts- 
ville,  Maryland,  and  through  the  cooperation  of  A.  F.  Swanson,  also  at  Hays, 
Kansas,  in  June  1910.  Seed  of  kafir  and  feterita,  treated  as  above,  was 
also  planted  in  the.  greenhouse  in  soil  whose  temperature  averaged  about 
20°'  C.  during  the  period  of  emergence.  The  data  on  emergence  along  with 
the  field  data  on  smut  control  are  shown  below. 


Effect  of  certain  seed  disinfectants  on  emergence  and  covered 


kernel  smut  in  sorghum . 


:  Rate 

m 

• 

• 

• 

Smutted 

heads 

Seed  disinfectant 

:  per 

:  Emergence  in  : 

at 

: bushel 

: feterita: 

kafir  : 

Belt s vi lie 

:  Hays 

Ounces 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

None 

—  — 

44 

30 

55 

37 

New  Improved  Ceresan 

1/2 

62 

37 

0 

0 

Copper  carbonate  "• 

•  -  4 

62 

37  " 

0 

1 

Spergon 

3 

...  4 

75 

38 

0 

0 

1/  Elmer,  0.H,  The  use  of  Spergon  for  sweet  potato  seed  and  sprout  treat¬ 
ments.  Plant  Disease  Reporter  26  (2):  14-1-6.  1942. 


The  excellent  control  of  covered  kernel  smut  obtained  with  Spergon 
in  this  experiment,  along  with  its  apparently  beneficial  effect  on  emergence, 
suggests  the  possibility  of  its  being  suitable  also  for  treating  wheat  for 
the  control  of  bunt.  It  might  also  be  suitable  for  seed  of  com,  oats, 
barley,  and  other  crops.  Felix  has  reported  extremely  favorable  resul  s 
from  its  use  on  peas  and  cotton  seed.  It  is  hoped  that  this  brief  report 

investigation  of  the  possibilities  of  this 
seed-borne  or  soil-borne  plant  diseases. 

BUREAU  OF  PLANT  INDUSTRY,  WASHINGTON, 


will  serve  to  stimulate  further 
material  as  a  control  for  otter 
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ISEASES, 


A  FURTHER  CORRECTION  RE  PHONY  PEACH  IN  OKLAHOMA 

Under  date  of  March  3,  1942,  Dr.  K.  Starr  Chester  addressed  the 
following  letter  to  the  Survey: 


'With  reference  to  your  correction  on  page  32  in  the 
current  number  of  the  ’Plant  Disease  Reporter',  in  particular, 
'Phony  peach  has  not  been  found  in  Oklahoma,  '  the  ’Plant 
Disease  Reporter’  Supplement  3.5,  1933,  page  36  states  that 
the  Division  of  Phony  Peach  Eradication  found  three  infected 
trees  in  Oklahoma  in  1932. 

"So  far  as  I  know,  this  is  the  only  report  of  this  disease 
in  this  State." 


Dr.  Chester  is  of  course  correct.  The 
correction  (P.D.R.  26:82)  should  read,  Phony 
in  1939. 


last  sentence  in  the 
Peach  was  not  found  in  Oklahoma 


2/ 


Feim,  E.  L.  Tetrachloro.-para-benzocuinone,  an  effective  organic  seed 
protectant.  (Abstract)  Phytopath.  32:  6.  1942. 
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CHECK  LIST  REVISION 
Freeman  Weiss 


QUERCUS  —  continued. 

QUERCUS  AGRIFOLIA  Nee,  COAST  LIVE  OAK.  Large  evergreen  tree  or  s|*b 

of  Growth  Regions  1  and  5.  Including  also  Q.  WISLgENII 
A.  DC*,  interior  LIVE  OAK  OF  G.R.’s  A,  J5 *  10;  Q*  IELL0GII 
Newb*,  CALIFORNIA  BLACK  OAK  (deciduous) Uf  G*R.!sJI,  3»  4» 
5,  10. 


Armillaria  mellea  Vahl  ex  Fr. ,  root  rot.  Calif,  _ 

Botryosphaeria  quercuum  (Schw.  e.x  Fr.)  Sacc.,  on  branches*  Calif* 
(Coryneum  kunzei  Cda.):  Pseudovalsa  longipes. 

Cronartium  quercuum  (Berk.)  Miyabe,  leaf  rust  (II).  Calif.,  Oregon* 
Cylindrosporium  kelloggii  Ell.  &  Ev.  (?  Septogloeum  defolians  Harkn.), 
leaf  spot.  Calif. 

Dichaena  quercina  Pers.  ex  Fr.,  on  twigs.  Calif. 

Endothia  gyrosa  (Schw. )  Fr.  and  E.  singularis  (Schw.)  Shear  &  N.  E. 
Stevens,  on  branches.  Calif, 

Erysiphe  trina  Harkn.,  powdery  mildew,  witches 1 -broom.  Calif. 

Fomes  applanatus  (Pers.  ex  Fr.)  Gill.,  white  mottled  heart  rot.  Calif* 
Gloeosporium  quernum  Harkn.,  leaf  blight.  Calif. 

Gnomonia  veneta  (Sacc.  &  Speg.)  Kleb.,  anthracnose.  Oregon. 

Heterodera  marioni  (Cornu)  Qoodey,  root  knot.  Calif. 

Laestadia  auripunctum  Harkn.,  on  leaves.  Calif. 

Lenzites  betulina  L.  ex  Fr.,  brown  cubical  wood  rot.  Calif-*  .  j 

Leptothyrium  calif ornicum  Bubak,.leaf  spot  (of  Q.  morehus  Kell.).  Calif. 
Microsphaera  alni  DC.  ex  Wint. ,  powdery  mildew.  Calif, 

Monochaetia  desmazierii  Sacc.,  leaf  spot.  Calif. 

Mycosphaerella  dryophila  (Cke.  &  Harkn.),  on  leaves.  Calif* 

Nummularia  clypeus  (Schw.)  Cke.,  on  branches.  Calif.,  Oregon# 

Phleospora  hanseni  Bubak,  on  leaves  of  Q.  morehus  Kell.  Calif.. 

Phoma  discosiiformis  Cke.  &  Harkn.,  on  leaves.  Calif. 

Phoradendron  villosum  Nutt.,  mistletoe.  Calif.,  Oregon. 

Phyllactinia  corylea  Pers.  ex  Karst. ,  powdery  mildew.  Calif# 
Phyllosticta  agrifolia  Ell.  &  Ev.,  on  leaves.  Calif. 

P.  wislizenii  Ell.  &  Ev.  Calif# 

Physalospora  agrifolia  Ell.  &  Ev. ,  on  leaves.  Calif. 

Phytophthora  cactorum  (Leb.  &  Cohn)  Schroet.,  bleeding  canker.  Calif. 
Polyporus  dryophilus  Berk.,  white  pocket  heart  rot.  Calif.,  Oregon. 

P.  sulphureus  Bull,  ex  Fr. ,  brown  cubical  heart  rot.  Calif. 

P.  versicolor  L.  ex  Fr.,  sapwood  rot.  Calif.,  Oregon, 

Pseudovalsa  longipes  (Tul.)  Sacc,,  twig  canker.  Calif# 

Septobasidium  canescens  Burt,  on  scale  insects  infesting  bark,  Calif. 
Seotoria  quercicola  Sacc.,  leaf  spot.  Calif. 

Sphaeropsis  quercina  Cke.  &  Harkn.,  on  branches.  Calif,  (An  untenable 
name) . 

Sphaerotheca  lanestris  Harkn. ,  brown  mildew.  Calif. 
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QUERCUS  —  continued. 

Stereum  spp. ,  ^god  rot.  Occasional.  Spp.  reported  include  S.  fasciatum 
Schw.,  S.  gausapatum  Fr.  ,  S.  hirsutum  Willd.  ex  Fr»,  S.  rugosum 
Pers,  ex  Fr, 

.  Taphrina  caerulescens  (Desm.  &  Mont . )  Tul. ,  leaf  blister. 

QUERCUS  ALBA  L. ,  MITE  OAK.  Forest  tree  of  Growth  Regions  2G,  22,  23,  24, 

25,  26,  27,  28,  29,  30;  cult.  Zone  IV;  the  vars.  LaTILOBA 
Sarg.,  PINNATIFIDA  Michx,,  and  REPANDA  Michx.  are  sometimes 
distinguished.  Including  Q.  BICOLOR  Willd.,  SWAMP  ELITE 
OAK  of  G.R.'s  21,  22,  23,  24,  25,. 26,  27,  28;  Q.  CHAPMANII 
Sarg.,  CHAPMAN  OAK,,  of  G.R.’s  29,  30;  and  Q.  STELLATA  Wang. , 
POST  OAK,  of  G.R.’s  19,  20,  22,  25,  27,  28,  29,  30. 

>  *r 

1  Aleurodiscus  oakesii  (Berk.  &  Curt.)  Cke.,  smooth  patch.  N.Y.  to  N.Car. 

Iowa  &  Wis .  A.  candidus  (Schw. )  Burt  and  A.  acerinus  (Pers. )  Hohn. 

&  Litsch.  also  are  reported  on  bark  of  living  trees  or  causing 
wood  rot  in  same  range. 

Anthostoma  dryophilum  (Curr* )  Ell,  &.  Sv. ,  on  dead  branches.  Iowa,  N.J., 
Texas . 

Armillaria  mellea  Vahl  ex  Fr.,  root  &  butt  rot.  Widespread. 

Botrvosphaeria  quercuum  (Schw.  ex  Fr.)  Saec.,  on  branches.  Ga. 

Bulgaria  inquinans  Fr. ,  on  branches.  Conn.,  N.J. 

Clitocybe.  tabescens  Scop,  ex  Fr. ,  root  rot.  Okla. 

Coccomyces  triangularis (Schw.  ex  Fr. )  Sacc.,  on  twigs,  Ga.,  Md. ,  Ohio. 

Conopholis  americana  Wallr. ,  parasitic  on  roots.  Va. 

Cronartium  quercuum  (Berk.)  Miyabe,  leaf  rust  (II, III).  N.J.  to  Ala., 

••  .  La.,  &  Wis.  (C.  fusiforme  Hedge.  &  Hahn  and  C.  strobi'linum  Hedge.  & 

Hahn,  reported  on  Q.  stellata  in  Miss,  and  S.Car. ,  are  included  with 
this  sp.  by  Arthur,  but  are  distinct  on  their  pine  hosts  (0,1). 

C.rypt osporella  albofusca  (Cke.  &  Eli.)  Sacc.,  on  branches.  N.Y. 

Cylindrosporiurn  microspilum  Sacc,  &  WTint, ,  leaf  spot.  Mo. 

Daedalea  quercina  L„  ex  Fr.,  butt  rot,  heart  rot’,  Widespread.  Other  spp. 
reported  as  causing  wood  rot,  sometimes  in  living  trees,  are  D. 
ambigua  Berk.,  Ark.,  Texas;  D.  confragosa  Bolt,  ex  Fr.,  Eastern  & 
Central  States;  D.  unicolor,  Ala.,  N.Car.,  Va. 

Daldinia  vernicosa  (Schw.)  Ces.  &  DeNot.,  wood  rot.  Eastern  &  Central 
States . 

Dermatea  lobata  Ell.,  on  branches.  N.J.,  N.Y. 

Diaporthe  leiphaemia  var.  raveneliana  (Thum.  &  Rehm)  Wehmeyer,  on  branches. 

-  Mass,  to  Fla.,  Mich.  &  Mo.  - 

Dichaena  quercina  Pers.  ex  Fr.,  bark  canker.  N.J, 

Diplodia  longispora  Cke.  &  Ell.,  twig  blight.  N.J.,  N.Y. 

Dothiorella  phomiformis  (Sacc.)  Petr.  &  Syd. ,  leaf  spot.  Mass,  to  Va., 

Mo.  &  Wis . 

Endothia  gyrosa  (Schw.)  Fr.,  on  branches  &  exposed  roots.  Ky. ,  N.Car., 
S.Car. 

Fistulina  hepatica  Huds.  ex  Fr.,  brown  heart.  Va. 

Fomes  applanatus  (Pers.  ex  Fr.)  Gill.,  white  mottled  butt  rot.  Eastern 
&  Central  States.  Other  spp.  causing  wood  rot  often  in  living 
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QUERCUS  —  continued. 


trees,  include  F.  connatus  (Weinm.  ex  Fr. )  Gill.*  0hi°5  F* 
hartii  (Ell.  &Gall.)  Schrenk,  Ind. ,  N.Y.,  N.Car.;  F.  fomentanus 
(L.  ex  Fr.)  Kickx,  Ala.;  F.  igniarius  (L.  ex'Fr.)  Kickx,  Vt.; 

F.  lobatus  (Schw.)  Cke.,  Ark.;  F.  marmoratus  Berk.  &  Curt.,  Ala, 
Gloeodes  pomigena  (Schw.)  Colby,  on  branches.  Ala.  ^ 

*  Gloeosporium  septorioides  Sacc .  ( Mar sonia  quercina  Wint • ) ,  leaf  spo  . 

Ill.,  Md.,  Mo.,  N.Y. ,;  Wis*  . 

G,  umbrinellum  Berk.  &  Br.,'*leaf  spot*  Pa.  (Possibly  G.  quercmum 
Westend.,  ccnidial  stage  of  Gnomonia  quercina  Kleb.) 

Gnornonia  veneta  (Sacc.  &  Speg. )  Kleb.,  anthracnose,  leaf  &  twig  blight. 

*  Eastern  &  Central  States  to  Ga.  &  Kans. 

Godroniopsis  quernea  (Schw.)  Diehl  &  Cash,  on  twigs.  N.J. 

Graphium  rubrum  Rumbold,  gray  wood  stain.  Ohio  to  Ark.  &  S.Car. 

Hydnum  erinaceus  Bull,  ex  Fr.,  white  spongy  rot,  often  in  living  trees. 

Pa.  to  N.Car.  &  Ark. 

Lenzites  betulina  L.  ex  Fr.,  wood  rot.  Cosmopolitan. 

Leptothyrium  dryinum  Sacc.,  leaf  spot.  Miss.,  Texas,  Wis. 

Marssonina  martini  (Sacc.  &  Ell.)  P.  Magn.,  leaf  spot.  N.Y.  to  Miss., 
Iowa  &  Wis. 

M.  quercus  (Pk.)  P.  Magn.,  Md. ,  Mo. 

Microsphaera  alni  DC.  ex  Wint.,  powdery  mildew.  Widespread. 

M.  a.  var,  calocladophora  (Atk.)  Salrn.  Tenn. 

M.  a.  var.  extensa  (Cke.  &  Pk.)  Salm.  Ill.,  Iowa,  N.Car. 

Microstroma  album  (Desm. )  'Sacc.,  downy  spot.  W.Va, 

Monochaetia  desmazierii  Sacc.,  leaf  spot.  Eastern  States  to  S.Car., 

Ark,  &  Ill. 

Morenoella  quercina  (Ell.  &  Mart.)  Theiss.,  leaf  spot,  Fla.;  twig  blight 
Texas. 

Mycosphaerella  spleniata  (Cke.  &  Pk, )  House,  on  fallen  leaves.  N.Y, 
Nect'ria  coccinea  Pers.  ex  Fr.  (?  N.  ditissima  Tul. ) ,  trunk  canker. 

Conn.'  to  W.  V a. 

Nummularia  clypeus  (Schw.)  Cke.,  on  branches.  N.Y.  to  Ga.  &  Ind. 

Phoma  glandicola  (Desm.)  Lev.,  on  acorns  &  insect  galls.  Ind.,  N.Y., 
Ohio. 

Phoradendron  flavescens  (Pursh)  Nutt.,  mistletoe.  N.Car.  to  Fla., 

Texas  &  Ind. 

Phyllactinia  corylea  Pers.  ex  Karst.,  powdery  mildew,  N.J.  to  Ga.  & 
Miss. 

(Phyllosticta  phomiformis  Sacc.):  Dothiorella  phomiformis. 

P.  tumcricola  Pk.,  leaf  spot  (associated ’with  insect  galls).  N.Y. 
Physalospora  glandicola  (Schw.)  N.E.  Stevens  (Sphaeropsis  gallae  (Schw.) 
Berk.  &‘Curt.),  canker,  die  back.  Ill. 

P.  obtusa  (Schw.)  Cke.  (Sphaeropsis  malorum  Pk.),  on  branches.  Minn., 
V  a. 

P.  rhodina  (Berk.  &  Curt.)  Cke.  Va.  : 

Phytophtnora  cinnamomi  Rands,  seedling  wilt.  Md, 

Poiyporus  berkeleyjL  Fr, ,  butt  rot,  string  &  ray  heart  rot.  Ark.,  Mo, 

P.  croceus  Pers.  ex  Fr.,  butt  rot,  white  pocket  heart  rot.  Ark.,  Mich 
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QUERCUS  —  continued* 

P.  dryadeus  Pers.  ex  Fr.,  white  root  rot.  Pa.  to  Va.,  Okla.  &  Texas. 

P.  dryophilus  Berk.,  white  pocket  heart  rot.  N.Y.  to  Tenn. ,  Texas. 

&  Ill. 

P.  hispidus  Bull,  ex  Fr. ,  trunk  canker,  heart  rot.  Conn.,  Va. 

P.  sulphureus  Bull,  ex  Fr.,  butt  rot,  brown  cubical  heart  rot.  Ark., 
Ind.,  W.Va. 

Polyporus  spp.,  wood  rot,  sometimes  in  living  trees.  P.  frondosus 

Dicks,  ex  Fr . ,  Ark,;  ,P.  gilvus  (Schw. )  Fr. ,  widespread;  P.  obtusus 
Berk.,  N.  Car.,  Tenn.;  P.  schweinitzii  Fr.,  on  roots.  Pa. 
Pseudovalsa  longipes  (Tul.)  Sacc.  (Coryneum  kunzei  Cda.),  twig  canker. 
N.J.,  Va.,  Iowa. 

Scleroderma  vulgare  Hornem. ,  parasitic  mycorhiza.  Mich. 

Septogloeum  querceum  J.J. Davis,  leaf  spot.  Wis.  (=Mars sonina  ?) 

Septoria  quercus  Thum. ,  leaf  spot.  Ill. 

Sphaerognomonia  polystigma  (Ell.  &  Ev. )  Thompson  &  J.H. Miller,  on 
leaves.  Ga. 

Sphaeropsis  linearis  Pk.,  on  twigs.  N.Y. 

Sphaerotheca  lanestris  Harkn. ,.  brown  mildew.  Ala.,  Miss.,  Ill.,  Iowa. 
Stereum  gausapatum  Fr.,  white  pocket  heart  rot.  Ind.,  N.Y. 

S.  subpileatum  Berk.  &  Curt.,  white  pocket  heart  rot.  Ark.,  Del.,  Va. 
Stereum  sop.,  wood  rot,  chiefly  of  logs  &  stumps.  S.  fasciatum  Schw., 
Ind,,  N.J.,  Va.;  S.  frustulosum  Pers.  ex  Fr.,  N.E.  and  Central 
States;  S.  sericeum  Schw.,  N.Car.,  Pa. 

Strumella  coryneoidea  Sacc.  &  W int . ,  trunk  canker.  Conn,  to  Va.  &  Mo.  ' 
Taphrina  caerulescens  (Desm.  &  Mont. )  Tul.,  leaf  blister.  N.E.  to 
Central  &  Gulf  States. 

Thelephora  albidc-brunnea  Schw.  and  T.  terrestris  Ehr.  ex  Fr.,  collar 
girdle  of  seedlings.  Ind.,  N.Car. 

QUERCUS  ARIZCNICA  Sarg. ,  ARIZONA  WHITE  CAK.  Small  tree  or  shrub  of  Growth 

Regions  10  &  11.  Together  with  other  shrubby,  evergreen  or 
partly  evergreen,  spp.  of  the  white  oak  group  in  the  South¬ 
west  and  Pacific  Coast  regions,  as  Q.  GRISEA  Liebm. ,  GRAY 
OAK;  Q.  SINUATA  Walt . ;  Q.  TOUMEYI  Sarg.,  TOUMEY  OAK; 

Q.  ENGELMANNII  Greene,  ENGELMANN  CAK;  Q.  0BL0NGI FOLIA 
,  Torr.,  MEXICAN  BLUE  OAK;  Q.  DOUGLAS II  Hook.  &  Arn. , 

CALIFORNIA  BLUE  OAK;  Q.  DIVERSICOLOR  Trel. ,  NETLEAF  OAK; 
and  Q.  DUMCSA  Nutt.,  CALIFORNIA  SCRUB  OAK.  Q.  EMORYI  Torr., 
EMORY  OAK,  and  Q.  HYP0LEUC0IDES  A.  Camus  (Q.  hypoleuca 
Eng  elm. ) ,  SILVPRLEAF  OAK,  also  are  included  because  of 
similar  growth  habit  and  range  though  of  black  oak  affinities. 

Armillaria  mellea  Vahl  ex  Fr. ,  root  rot.  Calif. 

Coryneum  umbonatum  Nees,  on  twigs.  Calif. 

Cronartium  conigenum  Hedge.  &  Hunt,  leaf  rust  (II, III).  On  Q.  emoryi 
and  Q.  hypoleucoides ,  Ariz. 

C.  quercuum  (Berk.)  Miyabe,  leaf  rust  ( II, III).  Ariz.,  Calif. 


QUERCUS  —  continued. 

Femes  applanatus  (Pers.  ex  Fr.)  Gill.,  white  mottled  butt  &  heart  rot. 

'  '  F.  ever  hart  ii^"(Eil .  &  Gall.)  Schrenk,  white  flaky  heart  rot.  Calif. 
Nummular ia  clypeus  (Schw.)  Cke.,  on  branches.  Ala.  n 

Phoradendron  villosum  (Pursh)  Nutt.,  mistletoe.  Cain.,  Oregon. 
Phyllosticta  livida  Ell.  &  Ev.,  leaf  spot.  Calif.,  . 

Polyoorus  dryophilus  Berk.,  white  pocket  heart  rot.  Ariz.,  Call!., 

1 N.Mex.  Other  spp.  causing  wood  decay,  sometimes  in  11V1^S  trees, 
include  P.  biformis  (Klotzsch)  Berk.,  Ariz.;  P.  gilvus  (Schw. ) 

* Fr. ,  Ariz. ,  N.Mex.;  P.  obtusus  Berk.,  Ariz.;  P.  tulipiferus 

(Schw.)  Overh.,  Ariz. 

Taphrina  caerulescens  (Desrn.  1  Mont. )  Tul.,  leaf  blister.  Calif. 
Trabutia  erythrospora  (Berk.  &  Curt.)  Cke.,  leaf  patch  ( epiphyllous ) . 
Ariz, 

QUERCUS  BICOLOR  Willd. ,  under  Q.  ALBA* 


QUERCUS  BOREALIS  Michx.  f.  (?  Q.  rubra  L.),  NORTHERN  RED  OAK.  Forest 

tree  of  Growth  Regions  21,  22,  23,  2/+,  ^5,  26,  27;  widely 
grown  for  shade,  Zone  IV.  A  more  robust  form,  usually 
designated  as  Q.  BOREALIS  var.  MAXIMA  (Marsh.)  Ashe, 

EASTERN  RED  OAK,  occurs  in  the  same  range.  (Some  recent 
authorities  have  concluded  that  this  oak  is,  after  all,  j 

the  one  Linnaeus  called  Q.  rubra,  a  name  now  widely  accepted; 
as  belonging  to  the  Southern  red  oak.  Rehder’s  derogation 
of  Q.  rubra  L.  as  a  confused  name,  with  Q.  borealis  re¬ 
tained  for  the  Northern  red  oak  and  Q.  falcata  for  the 
Southern,  seems  a  successful  disposition  of  the  question 
and  is  followed  here.) 

Armillaria  mellea  Vahl  ex  Fr. ,  root  rot.  Widespread. 

Botryosphaeria  melanops  (Tul.)  Wint.  (Dothiorella  advena  Sacc.),  on 
,  branches.  Conn. 

Coccomyces  triangularis  (Schw.)  Sacc.,  on  twigs.  Md. 

Conopholis  americana  Wallr.,  parasitic  on  roots. 

Coryneum  kunzei  Cda.,  twig  blight,  canker.  Iowa,  Mass.,  Mich. 

Cronartium  quercuum  (Berk.)  Miyabe,  leaf  rust  (II, III).  Widespread. 

Daedalea  quercina  L.  ex  Fr.,  wound  rot,  brown  crumbly  heart  rot.  Wide¬ 
spread. 

D.  confragosa  Bolt,  ex  Fr.,  Me.,  N.Y. 

Diplodia  longispora  Cke.  &  Ell.,  twig  blight.  Ohio. 

Dothiorella  phomiformis  (Sacc.)  Petr.  &  Syd* ,  leaf  spot.  N.Y.,  Vt* 

Endothia  gyrosa  (Schw.)  Fr..,  on  bark  of  exposed  roots,  ?  canker.  Ga., 
Ind.,  Mo. 

E.  parasitica  (Murr.)  P.J.  &  H.W.  Anderson,  on  branches.  Conn.,  Ind. 

Fomes  applanatus  (Pers.  ex  Fr.)  Gill.,  white  mottled  butt  rot.  Wide¬ 
spread., 

F.  connatus  (Weinm.  ex  Fr.)  Gill.,  wood  rot.  Mass. 


QUERCUS  —  continued. 


F.  everhartii  (Ell*  &  Gall.)  Schrenk.,  trunk  canker,  heart  rot. 

Mich. ,  Minn. 

*  F.  igniarius  (L.  ex  Fr.)  Kickx,  white  heart  rot,  wound  rot.  Conn., 
Minn, 

F.  lobatus  (Schw. )  Cke.,  wood  rot.  N.Y. 

Gloeosporium  septorioides  Sacc.,  leaf  spot.  Va. 

Gnomonia  veneta  (Sacc..  &  Speg.)  Kleb. ,  leaf  blight.  Conn,  to  Ga.,  Ind. 
&  Minn. 

Graphium  rigidum  (Pers.)  Sacc.  &  G.  rubrum  Rumbold,  wood  stain.  Ind. 
Hydnum  erinaceus  Bull,  ex  Fr. ,  white  spongy  rot.  Eastern  to  Gulf  State 
•  Lenzites  betulina  L.  ex  Fr.  ,  wood  rot.  Cosmopolitan. 

Leptothyrium  dryinum  Sacc.,  leaf  spot.  Ga. ,  N.Y. ,  Wis, 

Marssonina  martini  (Sacc.<&  Ell.)  P.  Magn. ,  leaf  spot.  N.Y.  to  Iowa  & 
Wis. 

Microsphaera  alni  DC.  ex  Wint . ,  powdery  mildew.  Widespread. 

M.  a.  var.  extensa  (Cke.  &  Pk.)  Salm.  Md.,  Pa.,  Ohio,  N.Car. 
Monochaetia  desmazierii  Sacc.,  leaf  spot.  Pa.  to  Ga.,  Tenn.  &  Ohio. 
Morenoella  quercina  (Ell.  &Mart.)  Theiss.,  purple  blotch.  Ga.,  N.Car. 

Va. 

Nectria  cinnabarina  Tode  ex  Fr.,  on  twigs.  Ind.,  Pa. 

N.  coccinea  Pers.  ex  Fr.  (N.  ditissirna  Tul.)  and  N.  galligena  Bres., 

branch  &  trunk  canker.  N.H.  to  W.Va. 

Phyllactinia  corylea  Pers.  ex  Karst.,  powdery  mildew.  Ill.,  Ind.,  Ohio 
Va. 

Physalospora  glandicola  (Schw.)  N.E.  Stevens,  twig  blight,  nut  rot. 

Md. ,  Mass, 

P.  obtusa  (Schw.)  Cke.,  twig  blight.  Minn. 

Phytophthora  cinnamomi  Rands,  seedling  wilt.  Md. 

Polyporus  dryadeus  Pers.  ex  Fr. ,  white  root  &  butt  rot.  Va.  to  Texas, 
P.  spraguei  Berk.  &  Curt.,  butt  rot,  brown  cubical  heart  rot.  Ind., 
Mass.,  Va.,  Wis. 

P,  sulphureus  Bull,  ex  Fr. ,  brown  heart  rot.  Widespread. 

Polyporus  spp.  Others  reported  causing  wood  decay,  sometimes  in  living 
trees  include:  P.  albellus  Pk.,  Me.;  P.  biformis  (Klotzsch)  Berk 
Ind.;  P.  cinnabarinus  Jacq.  ex  Fr.,  Me.,  Vt.,  Wis.;  P.  compactus 
Overh.,  Me.;  P.  dichrous  Fr.,  Me.;  P,  frondosus  Fr.,  Mass.; 

P.  gilvus  (Schw.)  Fr.,  N.Y.;  P.  graveolens  (Schw.)  Fr.,  N.Y.; 

P.  hirsutus  Wolf,  ex  Fr.,  Me.,  Vt.,  1/Vis.;  P.  hispidus  Bull,  ex 
Fr. ,  Conn.;  P.  cbtusus  Berk.,  Minn.;  P.  semipileatus  Pk.,  P. 
versicolor  L.  ex  Fr. ,  widespread, 

Pseudovalsa  longipes  (Tul.)  Sacc.,  twig  canker.  Iowa. 

Septoria  sp.,  leaf  spot.  Pa.  S.  quercicola  (Desm. )  Sacc.,  Minn.,  N. 
Car. 

Sphaerognomonia  polystigma  (Ell.  &  Ev. )  Thompson  &  J.H.  Miller,  on 
leaves.  Ga. 

Stereum  spp.  (S.  frustulosum  Pers.  ex  Fr, ,  S.  gausapatum  Fr.  and  S. 
subpileaturn  Berk.  &  Curt,),  sprout  butt  rot,  white  pocket  heart 
rot.  Widespread.  Other  spp,  as  S.  f ascia turn  Schw. ,  S.  hirsutum 
i  Willd.  ex  Fr,  and  S.  lobatum  (Kze.)  Fr.  common  on  dead  wood. 
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QUERCUS  --  continued. 

Strumella  coryneoidea  Saco.  &  Wint.,  trunk  canker.  Minn.,  Mo.,  N.I 

Taphrina  caerulescens  (Desm.  &  Lent . )  Tul.,  leaf  blaster.  General. 
T.  rubrobrunnea  (Pk.)  Sacc.,  N. Y. 

(QUERCUS  CALIFORNICA  (Torr.)  Cooper):  Q.  KELLOGGII  Newb. 

(QUERCUS  CATESBAEI  Michx, ) :  Q.  LAEVIS  Walt. 


QUERCUS  CHRYSOLEPIS  Lieb. ,  CANYON  LIVE  OAK.  Evergreen  tree,  often  shrubby, 

of  Growth  Regions  1,  4,  10,  11  &  H,  grow  for  shade  & 
ornament  in  Calif.;,  also  Q.  PALMERI  Englem.,  PALMER  OAK, 
of  G.R.'s  9,  11,  &  14;  and  Q.  TOMSNTELLA  Engelm. ,  ISLAND 

'.LIVE  CAK,  of  S.  Calif,  coast. 


Cercospora  macrochaeta  Ell.  &  Ev.,  leaf  spot.  Caxil . 

Cronartium  ouercuum  (Berk.)  Miyabe,  leaf  rust  II,  III.  Cali  • 

Lenzites  betulina  L.  ex  Fr.,  wood  rot.  Oregon, 

*  'Mycosphaerella  operculata  (Sacc.),  on  leaves.  Calif,  to  Wash. 
Phoradendron  villosum  Nutt.,  mistletoe.  Calif.,  Oregon. 

Phyllosticta  agrifolia  Ell.  &  Ev.,  leaf  spot.  Calif.  ^  . 

Polyporus  dryophilus  Berk.,  white  pocket  heart  rot,.  Ariz.,  Calif. 

P.  sulphureus  Bull,  ex  Fr. ,  brown  heart  rot.  Calif. 

Venturia  echinata" (Ell.  &  Ev.)  Theiss.,  black  patch.  Calif.,  Oregon. 

QUERCUS  CINEREA  Michx.,  under  Q.  PHELLOS. 

QUERCUS  COCCINEA  Muench.,  SCARLET  OAK.  Forest  tree  of  Growth  Regions  21, 

22,  23,  21,  25,  26,  27,  28;  also  cult,  for  shade  &  orna¬ 
ment,  Zone  IV.  Including  Q.  GEORGIAN A  Curtis,  GEORGIA 
OAK,  of  G.R.'s  27  &  28. 

Armillaria  mellea  Vahl.  ex  Fr. ,  root  rot.  Widespread. 

Botryodiplod'ia  ravenelii  Sacc.  (=Physalospora  glandicola? ) ,  twig  blight. 
Ohio. 

Botryosphaeria  quercuum  (Schw.  ex  Fr. )  Sacc.,  on  branches.  Ga. 

Bulgaria  inquinans  Pers.  ex  Fr.,  on  branches.  Ala.,  Conn.,  N.Y. 
Cenangium  tetrasporum  (Ell.)  Sacc.,  on  branches.  N.J. 

Cronartium  quercuum  (Berk.)  Miyabe,  leaf  rust  (II, III).  Conn,  to 
Va.  and  Minn. 

Dichaena  quercina  Pers.  ex  Fr.  and  D.  strumosa  Fr.,  branch  canker.  Ga,, 
N.J.  _  , 

Diplodia  longispora  Cke ,  &  Ell.,  on  branches.  N.J.,  Va. 

Endothia  gyrosa  (Schw.)  Fr.,  on  branches  &  exposed  roots.  Mich,  to  Ga. 
&  N.Car. 

Forties  applanatus  (Pers.  ex  Fr.)  Gill,,  butt  rot,  white  mottled  heart  rot 
Widespread, 

F,  everhartii  (Ell,  &  Gall.)  Schrenk,  white  flaky  heart  rot.  Wide¬ 
spread, 

Gloeosporium  septorioides  Sacc,,  leaf  soot.  N.J.  to  Mich.  &  Kans. 

\ 
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QUERCUS  —  continued. 

Gnomonia  veneta  (Sacc.  &  Speg. )  Kleb.,  leaf  spot.  R.I. 

Godroniopsis  quernea  (Schw. )  Diehl  &  Cash,  on  branches.  Ala.,  Conn., 

N.J. 

Leptothyrium  dryinum  Sacc.,  leaf  spot.  Iowa,  N.J.,  Pa. 

Mars sonina  martini  (Sacc.  &  Ell.)  P.  Magn. ,  leaf  spot.  Ill.,  Mich., 

Minn.  , 

Microsphaera  alni  DC.  ex  Wint.,  powdery  mildew.  Widespread.  Var. 

extensa  (Cke.  &  Pk.)  Salm.,  Ohio. 

Monochaetia  desmazierii  Sacc.,  leaf  spot.  Md.,  Term. 

Morenoella  quercina  (Ell.  &  Mart. )  Theiss.,  leaf  blotch.  N.Car. 

Nectria  sp. ,  trunk  canker.  Conn.,  Mass. 

Phoradendron  flavescens  (Pursh)  Nutt.,  mistletoe.  Ga. 

Phyllactinia  corylea  Pers.  ex  Karst,,  powdery  mildew.  Va.  to  Tenn.  and 
Ill. 

Physalospora  obtusa  (Schw. )  Cke.-,  on  branches,  ?  canker.  Minn.,Va. 

P.  auercifolia  (Cke.)  Ell.  &  Ev. ,  on  leaves.  Ohio. 

Polyporus  dryophilus  Berk.,  butt  rot,  white  pocket  heart  rot.  Md. 

P.  hispidus  Bull,  ex  Fr.,  trunk  canker,  heart  rot.  Conn. 

P.  sulphur eus  Bull,  ex  Fr.,  brown  heart  rot.  Minn. 

Polyporus  sop.,  wood  rot,  sometimes  in  living  trees.  P.  croceus  Pers. 
ex  Fr.,  Mo.;  P.  gilvus  (Schw.  )  Fr.,  Pa.;  P.  graveolens  (Schw.) 

Fr.,  N.Y.;  P.  hirsutus  Willd.  ex  Fr.,  widespread;  P.  spraguei 
Berk.  &  Curt.,  Ind.,  Va.,  Wis. 

Pseudovalsa  longipes  (Tul.)  Sacc,,  on  twigs,  ?  canker.  Pa. 

Sphaerognomonia  polystigma  (Ell.  &  Ev. )  J.H.  Miller  &  Thompson,  on 
leaves.  Ga.,  N.J.,  Ohio. 

Stereum  subpileatum  Berk.  &  Curt.,  white  pocket  butt  &  heart  rot.  Eastern 
States . 

Strumella  coryneoidea  Sacc.  &  Wint.,  trunk  canker.  N.E.  and  Great  Lakes 
States, 

Taphrina  caerulescens  (Desm.  &  Mont.)  Tul.,  leaf  blister.  Widespread. 
Ustulina  vulgaris  Tul.,  wood- rot.  Occasional. 

QUERCUS  DIVERSICOLOR  Trel.,  Q.  DOUGLASII  Hook.  &  Am.,  Q.  DUMOSA  Nutt., 

under  Q.  ARIZGNICA. 

QUERCUS  ELLIPSGIDALIS  E.J.  Hill,  under  Q.  PALUSTRIS. 

QUERCUS  EMORYI  Torr.  and  Q.  ENGEIMANNII  Greene,  under  q.  ARIZGNICA. 

QUERCUS  FALCATA  Michx. ,  SOUTHERN  RED  OAK  (Spanish  oak).  Large  tree  of 

Growth  Regions  20,  25,  27,  28,  29,  30.  Including  the  var. 
PAGODAEFOLIA  Ell.,  SWAMP  SPANISH  OAK;  also  Q.  TEXANA  Buckl. , 
TEXAS  G*K,  and  Q.  SHUMaPDII  Buckl.,  SHUMARD  OAK  (which 
may  together . constitute  only- one  sp.)  of  G.R.’s  16,19,  & 

22  in  addition. 

Ceratostomella  pluriannulata  Hedge.,  blue  stain.  Miss. 

Cronartium  quercuum  (Berk.)  Miyabe,  leaf  rust  (II, III).  Md.  to  Ga.  and 
Miss.  (C.  fusiforme  Hedge.  &  Long  reported  in  N.Car.) 

Endothia  gyrosa  (Schw.)  Fr.,  on  branches  &  exposed  roots.  N.Car.,  Tenn. 

&  Va. 
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QUERCUS  —  continued. 

Femes  aoolanatus  (Pers.  ex  Fr.)  Gill.,  butt  rot,  heart 

'  F.  everhartii  (Ell.  &  Gall.)  Schrenk  and  F.  igniarius 
Kickx,  wound  rot,  heart  rot.  Widespread. 

F.  fomentarius  (L.  ex  Fr. )  Kickx  and  F.  marmoratus  Berk.  &  Curt., 
wood  rot.  Occasional. 

Ganoderma  curtisii  (Berk.)  Murr. ,  root  &  butt  rot.  S.Ccir. 

Gnoiiionia  veneta  (Sacc.  &  Speg.)  Kleb.,  leal  blight,  Tenn. 

Hvdnum  erinaceus  Bull,  ex  Fr.,' white  spongy  heart  rot.  Widespread. 

Microsphaera  alni  DC.  ex  Wint.,  powdery  mildew.  N.Car.  to  Texas. 

Monochaetia  desmazierii  Sacc.,  leaf  spot.  Va.  to  Fla,  &  i&nn. 

Morenoella  quercina  (Ell.  &  Mart. )  Theiss. ,  leaf  blotch.  N.Car. 

Phoradendron  flavescens  (Pursh)  Nutt.,  mistletoe.  N.Car.  to  Fla.  & 

Texas.  - 

Polyporus  dryadeus  Pers.  ex  Fr.,  white  root  &  butt  rot.  Va.  to  Texas. 

P.  dryophilus  Berk.,  white  poexet  heart  rot.  Ark. 

P.  frondosus  Dicks,  ex  Fr.,  yellowish  heart  rot.  Va. 

P.  obtusus  Berk.,  white  spongy  heart  rot.  Ala. 

Septoria  dryina  Cke.,  leaf  spot.  S.Car. 

Stereum  frustulosum  Pers.  ex  Fr.,  white  pocket  heart  rot.  Va, 

S.  subpileatum  Berk.  &  Curt.,  Ark.,  Va. 

Taphrina  caerulescens  (Desrti.  It  Mont.)  Tul.,  leaf  blister.  N.Car.  to 
Ala.'&Okla. 

Volvaria  bombycina  Pers.  ex  Fr.,  wound  rot.  Ga. 

(DIVISION  OF  MYCOLOGY  AND  DISEASE  SURVEY) 

NOTES  ON  PLANT  DISEASES  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA  IN  1941  fl 

Following  are  brief  notes  on  diseases  occurring  on  various  crops 
in  North  Carolina  in  1941.  The  abnormal  temperature  and  precipitation 
conditions  that  prevailed  during  the  year  had  marked  effects  on  the 
spread  and.  severity  of  many  common  diseases.  Total  precipitation  for  the 
year  was  approximately  normal  (Fig.  1);  however,  it  was  extremely  uneven 
in  distribution,  resulting  in  two  distinct  droughts,  one  in  April,  May, 
and  June,  and  the  other  extending  from  August  to  November,  inclusive.  A 
period  of  excessive  precipitation  occurred  in  July;  however,  this  was  not 
of  sufficient  duration  to  permit  above  ground  diseases  to  reach  epidemic 
proportions ,  Abnormally  high  temperatures  prevailed  during  the  spring 
and  fall  droughts  (Figure  2).  —  Luther  Shaw. 

. 

APPLE  DISEASES.  J.  A.  Lyle  and  Luther  Shaw. 

Apple  scab  (Venturis  inaequalis)  was  present  only  to  a  slight  degree 
in  regularly  sprayed  orchards  in  North  Carolina,  as  a  result  of  the  unusually 
dry  weather  which  prevailed  until  July  1,  The  first  ascospore  discharge 
was  noted  in  Buncombe  County  on  April  18,  The  ascospores  were  mature  at 
tRis  date.  Secondary  scab  lesions  were  present  by  July  3, 

hire  blight  ( Erwi nia  amylovora)  appeared  during  the  latter  part  of 
may  in  scattered  areas  throughout  the  State  ,  being  first  observed  in 


rot.  Widespread, 
(L.  ex  Fr. ) 
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orchards . 

Bitter  rot  ( Glome rella  cingulata ) ,  in  sprayed  orchards  caused  no 
injury  to  such  varieties  as  Delicious,  Limb  or  twig,  or  Wine  sap.  It  was 
present,  however,  even  in  sprayed  orchards  on  such  varieties  as  Baldwin 
and  Wolf  River  scattered  throughout  the  State.  Bitter  rot  lesions  on  the 
fruit  were  first  apparent  on  July  31* 

Blotch  (Phyllos ti eta  sclitaria )  caused  no  damage  anywhere  in  regular 
Iv  sprayed  orchards*  Frog- eye  leaf spot  ( Physal o soor a  obtu sa )  and  apple 
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Figure  2.  Mean  temperatures  in  North  Carolina. 
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rust  ( Gymnosporangium.  sp.)  were  also  of  no  consequence.  Sooty  blotch  (Gloeodes 
pomi  gen  a )  and  flyspeck  ( Le-ptothyrium  pomi )  were  present  to  some  extent  in 
some  parts  of  the  State  even  in  sprayed  orchards. 

Spray  burn  to  foliage  .and  fruit,  particularly  to  the  foliage,  was 
present  to  a  greater  or  lesser  extent  in  certain  orchards.  Arsenical  injury 
to  the  foliage,  which  resembled  frog-eye  leaf  spot  so  much  that  it  was  often 
impossible  to  distinguish  between  the  two  types  of  leaf  lesions,  was  notice¬ 
able.  Copper  injury  both  to  fruit  and  foliage  was  apparent,  particularly  on 
those  trees  which  were  sprayed  with  the  stronger  applications  of  Bordeaux 
mixture. 

COTTON  DISEASES.  S.  G.  Lehman. 

Angular  leaf  snot  (Bacterium.  [  Phvbomo  na  s ]  malvacearum) .  In  the  areas 
visited  by  the  writer  (Piedmont  and  Upper  Coastal  Plain),  lesions  on  seed¬ 
ling  leaves  were  relatively  few  and  inconspicuous  compared  to  other  years  of 
greater  rainfall  during  the  period  of  seedling  emergence  and  growth.  In  July 
and  early  August,  however,  some  fields  were  found  in  which  considerable  angu¬ 
lar  leaf  spot  defoliation  was  occurring  as  a  result  of  infections  following 
rains  in  June  and  July.  It  was  estimated  that  10%  of  the  leaves  had  fallen 
in  some  fields  as  a  result  of  angular  leaf  spot  infections.  Very  few  boll 
infections  were  observed  owing  to  the  scanty  rainfall  during  the  period  of 
boll  development  and  maturation. 

Anthracnose  (Glomorella  gossypii) ,  Pre-emergence  killing  of  seedlings 
was  evident  from  the  thin  and  Irregular  distribution  of  seedlings  along  the 
rows  in  about  20%  of  the  fields  examined.  Contrary  to  observations  of  other 
ye^rs,  however,  v  ry  few  seedlings  died  after  .emergence;  in  fact  in  fields 
known  to  have  been  planted  with  diseased  seed,  it  was  often  dif  ficult  to 
find  a  seedling  dead  or  obviously  dying  after  emergence.  However,  removal 
of  seedlings  from  such  fields  revealed  anthracnose  lesions  on  stems  below 
the  soil  line.  In  16  fields  tested  by  removal  of  25  seedlings  at  random, 
the  number  of  diseased  seedlings  ranged  from  none  to  84%,  and  averaged  2.8% 
of  the  total  pulled.  In  11  other  fields  in  which  seedlings  were  pulled  until 
25  diseased,  seedlings  were  found,  the  diseased  seedlings  ranged  from  19  to 
83%  and  averaged  40%  of  the  total  seedlings  pulled.  The  lesions  on  the 
greater  part  of  these  seedlings  were  due  to  G.  go s sypii  as  indicated  by 
appearance  and  by  microscopic  examination  of  some  of  them.  Recognizable 
anthracnose  infection  on  bolls  was  very  uncommon  in  the  areas  visited.  This 
was  due  apparently  to  scanty  rainfall  during  the  times  the  bolls  were  devel¬ 
oping  . 

Pink  boll  rot  (Fusarium  monili forme) .  This  boll  rot  was  not  observed 
in  the  areas  visited.  In  ordinary  years  pink  boll  rot  can  easily  be  found 
in  almost  any  field  one  may  examine. 

Cercospora  leaf  spot  (Cercosp or a  go s synina ) .  One  field  was  found  in 
which  the  leaves  were  very  heavily  infected  with  a  Cercospora  believed  to 
be  C.  gossypina.  As  many  as  25  to  50  lesions  were  present  on  a  significant 
proportion  of  the  leaves  with  some  lesions  on  practically  all  the  leaves. 

The  more  heavily  infected  leaves  were  becoming  yellow  and  dropping  premature¬ 
ly.  Potash  deficiency  was  indicated  by  certain  leaf  symptoms  and  tils  con¬ 
dition  may  explain  the  high  susceptibility  of  the  foliage  to  infection  by 
C .  gossypina.  Seed  from  the  same  source  planted  elsewhere  showed  very  much 
less  of  Cercospora  leaf  spot. 
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lilt  (' Fuse rium  va s inf ec turn)  was  more  prevalent  and  destructive 


than  usual 


susceptible  varieties . 


POTATO  DISEASES.  L.  W.  Nielsen.  ...  ' 

The  extremely  dry  .growing  season  experienced  by  the  early  potato 

4  I  »T  I  1  »  *1  I  ~1  »  1  •  1 
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growers  in  eastern  North  Carolina  in  1941  had  an  appreciable  effect  on  the 


incidence  of  diseases  in  the  early  crop,. 

Scab  ( A c t i nomy ces  scabies)  was  worse  than  usual,  appearing  on  some 
farms  where  it  had  never  been  found  before.  On  other  farms  where  it  had 
been  present  in  previous  years  the  entire  crop  had  to  be  sold  without'  grad¬ 
ing.  The  disease  reached  economic  importance  only  in  localized  areas,  and 
then  usually  on  the  more  sandy  soils  where  the  soil  tested  above  pH  5.0. 

Blackleg  ( Erwinia  carotovora )  [E.  phytophtho ra 1  was  generally. dis¬ 
tributed  throughout  the  potato  growing  area,  but  was  serious  on  a  relatively 
small  numcer  of  farms.  The  highest  infection,  about  10$,  was  observed  on  a 
small  acreage  near  Elizabeth  City.  For  the  whole  area  the  amount  of  black¬ 
leg  was  less  than  one  percent. 

Southern  bacterial  wilt  ( Phytomona s  solanacearum)  was  the  most  serious 
disease  in  the  potato  area  with  greatest  infection  occurring  in  Pamlico 
County.  Here  the  disease  developed  most  seriously  in  low  muck  soils  where 
the  crop  was  harvested  in  late  June  or  early  July  I  The  im  action  in  a  few 
cases  was  as  great  as  %■  to  75$  and  the  harvested  crop  v;as  n  t  disposed  of 
through  regular  commercial  channels  owing  to  tuber  rot  On  the  whole  the 
disease  was  not  so  serious  as  it  had  been  in  previous  years B 

Transit  rots  presented  no  serious  problem  m  1941.  Following  a 
™  *  rdin  storms  in  .late  June  in  Camden  County,  a  few  cars  of  packed 
potatoes  had  to  be  regraded  before  shipping  because  of  tuber  rot.  The 

potatoes  were  packed  while  wet  and  dirty  and  the  rot  was  initiated  at  cuts,  ' 
bruises  or  other  injuries. 

oaci..iiu  m’.ng  ret  [ Plgv temonas  sepedonical  was  not  observed. 

kk'i  {A&ggBSfo  ae&Bp  appeared  late  in  the  growing  season 
j  g"  J111„u  •eg  «. giiout  the  potato  area.  On  a  few  fams  in  Camden 

Thl  rtk.tu"k  C°un:,:Le®  the  follaS®  in  some  fields  was  nearly  all  destroyed, 
me  reduction  o±  yield  m  these  fields  was  not  determined.  ' 

made  d-ve  rUk"1' If  ,jf  the  late  potato  area  of  western  North  Carolina  was 
common 'bill  "  nTl  ■fabi  'a-tens  )  was  the  most 

ine  v‘--rv"loidi  v  Ht"~  z  ‘Iy.  Eeason  loJiage  infection  was  not  progress- 
found  ir  atijf  ,*  t  as*  laVM6  0  gross  symptoms  Of  purple  top  was 
of  tl  lotlTT1  pl  lng.CR  tne  Experimental  Test  Farm  at  Swannanoa.  Most 

vll  dP  f  nTing  ',EtUrity  and  dt  was  difficult  to  identify  ! 

of  rA  to  h  Tv°4  4 A  “  k6  Certified  Plots.  The  plenties  ap- 

•  .  rolu t,^Vi..ly  1. rue  oi  thesp  diseases.  Flea  beetle  iniurv  was 

serious  m  some  table  stock  plantings  tnjuiv  was  * 


.  O  . 


PSACH  DISEASES.  Luther  Shaw. 

Bacueriosis  (Bacterium  rPhvtomnna d  \  , 

portance  in  01.  n° 'economic  im- 

infections  w^e  rmi  t'nnnH  in  ~  "  *  "  "  ln  01  Carolina  in  1941.  Active 

in  1940.  This  was  surpri  sipgT^ the  dis^1 56  was  prominent 

tinuous  precipitation  occurred Vn'nlia^r Ihon^rlLrv  a^"  "  ^  °°n’ 


primary  and  rapid  secondary 
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infections  might  be  expected.  Failure  of  such  infections  to  take  place 
was  evidently  related  to  some  condition  or  combination  of  conditions  of 
natural  origin  that  had  obtained  during  the  winter  or  spring  and  had  resulted 
in  either  inactivation  or  eradication  of  the  overwintered  inoculum.  It  is 
suggested  that  the  extremely  low  precipitation  and  high  temperatures  that 
prevailed  in  Aoril  and  May  could  have  been  major  contributing  factors. 

Brown  rot  ( Sclerotiriia  [Monilinla.]  fructi cola )  was  observed  in  a 
few  orchards  but  did  net  develop  in  epidemic  proportions.  This  again  was 
evidently  related  to  the  spring  and  early  summer  drought  which  inhibited  the 
development  of  apothecia  on  overwintered  mummies  and  thereby  prevented  nor¬ 
mal  .primary  infections.  The  scattered  infections  observed  in  midsummer 
probably  resulted  from  primary  conidiel  inoculum  emanating  from  twig 
cankers  during  the  rainy  period  that  occurred  at  that  time. 

Scab  (Cladosporium  earpophilum)  was  prominent  in  several  unprotected 
orchards,  but  was  of  no  consequence  in  orchards  systematically  sprayed. 

Curl  (Exoascus  [Taphrina]  deformans)  was  not  observed  in  a  commercial 
orchard. 


Root  knot  (Heterodera  irarioni)  was  unusually  active,  at  least  in  its 
effects,  during  1911.  It  is  probable  that  the  nematode  itself  was  no  more 
active  than  normal;  however,  affected  trees  were  less  able  to  survive  with 
depleted  root  systems  under  the  prevailing  drought  conditions.  In  conse¬ 
quence,  there  was  an  unusually  heavy  death  of  trees  as  a  result  of  this 


disease  during  the  1911  season. 


PEANUT  DISEASES .  Luther  Shaw  and  T.  T.  Hebert. 

Cercospora  leafspots  ( Cercospora  spp. )  were  generally  prevalent  but 
were  not  so  severe  as  in  previous  years.  A  period  of  high  rainfall  in  July 
favored  primary  and  some  secondary  infections,  but  the  period  of  drought  in 
August  and  September  materially  retarded  subsequent  secondary  infections. 

In  consequence  the  effects  of  leaf spot  on  shedding  of  foliage  and  reducing 
yields  was  somewhat  overshadowed  by  the  more  pronounced  effects  of  drought. 
Experimental  dusts  and  sprays  gave  significant  control  of  leafspots  in  the 
1941  experiments ,  but.  did.  not  result  in  increased  yields  of  peanuts  and  hay 
of  the  magnitude  obtained  in  previous  years,  which  was  evidently  related 
to  the  drought  conditions  mentioned  above. 

Root  rots  were  in  general  less  severe  than  during  years  of  normal 
precipitation,  with  the  exception  of  rots  caused  by  Rhisoctonia.  Results 
of  survey  isolations  indicated  that  this  parasite  was  as  prevalent  as  usual. 


SMALL  GRAINS.  H.  R.  Garriss. 

Considering  the  State  as  a  whole,  diseases  of  small  grains  were  not 
so  prevalent  in  1941  as  in  some  previous  years.  Three  factors  are  regarded 
as  instrumental  in  reducing  these  losses:  (I)  adoption  of  seed  treatments 
by  an  increased  percentage  of  growers,  (2)  larger  acreages- plant ed  to 
recently  developed  disease-resistant  varieties,  and  (3)  prevailing  dry 
weather  during  the  growing  season. 

Wheat 

Stinking  smut  (Bunt)  (Tiilotia  tritici)  was  of  rare  occurrence  in 
most  cultivated  fields.  This  is  attributed  mainly  to  the  more  or  less 
general  practice  of  planting  seed  treated  with  ethyl  mercury  phosphate  dust. 


no 


Severe  damage  from  the  disease  occurred  in  some  fields  planted  with  un¬ 
treated  seed.  On.,  field  in  Halifax  County  showed  25%  bunt  infection. 

Loose  smut  (Ustilago  tritici )  was  not  generally  destructive,  al¬ 
though  traces  were  observed  in  many  fields  of  Redheart.  Leaps  157  seemed 
to  be  practically  free  of  the  disease.  Some  county  agents  called  attention 
to  a  tendency  of  some  Redheart  strains  to  have  a  large  percentage  of  plants 
with  Blue  Stem  characteristics.  Observations  in  the  field  showed  that  by 
far  the  greater  percentage  of  loose  smut  was  occurring  on  plar  ts  showing 
these  c' iaract eristics . 

Rust  ( Puc ci nia  rubigo-vera  tritici )  whs  observed  in  some  varieties 
in  demonstration  plots.  Damage  in  the  State  as  a  whole  was  slight.  Very 
little  black  stem  rust  (Puccinia  graminis)  was  observed. 

Mildew  (Erysiphe  graminis )  was  rather  common  on  some  varieties. 

He-  vy  infections  were  observed  on  the  leaves  late  in  the  season  after  the 
heads  were  mature  and,  therefore,  little  damage  resulted. 

Nematode  (Tylenchus  [Anguina]  tritici )  caused  serious  damage  in  some 
fields  in  the  Piedmont.  One  field  in  Cleveland  County  showed  a  25$  loss 
due  to  heavy  infestation  'with  the  nematode.  Losses  from  the  disease  were 
more  or  less  localised  and ,  generally,  no  serious  losses  occurred. 

Oats 

Loose  smut  (Ustilago  a  venae )  was  less  severe  than  in  the  two  pre- 
ceding  years,  although  several  fields  had  infections  too  heavy  for  the 
fields  to  bo  certified  (over  11) .  The  disease  was  most  common  on  the  Lee 
variety  and  was  strikingly  absent  on  Stanton,  Vic  tor  grain,  Fullgrain  41, 

°nc  Letoria.  Covered  smut  (Ustilago  ,1c vis  [U.  kolleril)  caused  slight 
damage. 


Barley 


r-x^cr  loose  smut  (Ustilago  nigra )  was  observed  in  most  fields  planted 
to  common  varieties;  however,  losses  from  the  disease  did  not  exceed  2% 
in  these  fields.  Heavy  infections  were  observed  in  fields  of  Sunrise,  a 
ag.neoe  xooently  introduced  into  the  State.  Losses  in  these  fields 

^St!uirc;m  15  'c’°,,25>  of  the  cr°p*  Mere  traces  of  black  loose  smut  were 
°  t  "'  "  '  -Lxelus  planted  to  Iredell  and  Bearded  15,  two  recently  de- 

vexopea  resistant  varieties.  J 

^ "A  Sji1^'  -ii.-Fil-' go  nuda)  was  not  generally  destructive  al- 

(pHdtlT  felf4Ufered  suvere  infection.  Cne  field  in  Union  County 
; ggg  U  ;p°led  fgor  ^re  da!!ag®  the  disease.  The  seed  platted  in 

wVtTV . V're*tr1  Wlth  ®thy-L  meocary  phosphate,  but.  not  by  the  hot 

"axt-trUtedns7‘  H -S  Plant  ed  in  1940  with  hot- 

feotion  in  the  if  0  efTtf  T  Was  observed.  Evidently  floral  in- 

fielde  in  t tv."  Uf ■  U  ‘",s  Drougbt.  about  by  spores  blown  in  from  other 


fields  in  the 
Stri og 

a  mild  form. 


community . 

( Hoi ruxr.t hqsporium  gram.inj.um)  occurred  in  many  fields  but  in 
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SOYBEAN S.  S.  G.  Lehman. 

Bacterial  pustule  (Bacterium.  [Phyt.cmcnas ]  phase cli  so.jense )  was 
present  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  in  every  field  examined.  In  some  of 
the  fields  marked  defoliation  of  lovver  and  middle  portions  of  the  plants 
occurred.  An  accurate  estimate  of  the  relative  proportions  c.f  this  de¬ 
foliation  due  to  bacterial  pustule  and  to  shading  is  quite  impossible. 
However,  the  yellowing  of  leaves  and  necrosis  of  large  areas  in  others  well 
up  on  the  plants  and  apparently  receiving  adequate  light  exposure  indicates 
that  a  considerable  part  of  the  defoliation  was  due  directly  or  indirectly 
to  the  disease. 

Frog- eye  (Cerco spora  daizu)  was  found  .in  but  few  fields  and  only  in 
small  amounts  in  these.  The  varieties  commonly  grown  are  not  highly  sus¬ 
ceptible  to  infection  by  C.  daizu. 

Downy  mildew  ( Per  one  s  p  or  a  s  o.j  ae ) .  Traces  were  present  in  nearly  all 
fields  .examined.  As  a  rule  infections  were  few  in  number  in  commercial 
fields.  Certain  varieties  in  variety  test  plots  w ,..re  heavily  infected,  the 


spots  being  so  numc 


to  give  a  yellowish  color  to  leaves. 


DISEASES  OF  FLUE-CURED  TOBACCO.  K.  J.  Shaw  and  T.  E.  Smith* 

Black  root  rot  ( T  hie  la  via  [Tiiieiaviopsisjbasicola ) .  Loss  was  very 
slight.  The  weather  was  unusually  warm  during  late  spring  and  early  sum¬ 
mer.  This  condition  was  not  favorable  for- development  of  the  disease.  Con¬ 
sequently,  damage .was  less  severe  than  in  recent  years. 

Black  shank  (-Phytophthora  [parasitica  var.l  nicotianao)  is  estimated 
to  have  destroyed  1000  acres  ox  tobacco  or  about  one-quarter  of  1%  of  the 
State  acreage.  In  Forsyth,  Guilford,  and  Rockingham  Counties  about  %  loss 
occurred.  This  disease  is  also  present  in  Person,  Caswell,  Yadkin,  and  Pitt 
Counties.  It  was  more  severe  in  1941  than  during  any  previous  year  and 
appeared  to  be  spreading  rapidly. 

Blue  mold*  [downy  mildew]  (Percnosoora  t aba cina) caused  no  actual  plant 
damage  in  1941,  but  growers  prepared  approximately  twice  the  required  seed¬ 
bed  area  in  anticipation  of  a  severe  attack.  It  is  estimated  that  over 
23  million  square  yards  of  seedbed  were  sown  that  were  not  actually  needed. 
This  inefficient  use  of  plant  bod  space  could  have  been  avoided  if  growers 
had  planned  to  use  recommended  control  measures. 

Fuscriumw5.lt  (Fusariiaa  sp.)  was  estimated  to  have  destroyed  500 
acres  of  tobacco  or  a  trace  for  the  St  te  as  a  whole.  ■ Serious  losses 
occurred  only  in  Columbus  County  where  there  is  evidence  of  considerable 
spread  in  recent  years. 

Granville  wilt  (Phytomonas  solanacearum )  is  estimated  to  have  des¬ 
troyed  a  total  of  10,000  acres  of  tobacco  or  2%  of  the  State  acreage. 

Heaviest  losses  occurred  in  Granville,  wake ,  and  Durham  Counties,  but  in¬ 
fested  fields  occurred  in  nearly  all  counties  growing  flue-cured  tobacco. 

Le  f  spot  diseases.  During  the  early  part  of  the  season  there  was 
very  little  rainfall.  Consequently ,  damage  due  to  leaf  parasites  was  un¬ 
usually  light  in  1941,  only  a  trace  resulting  to  the  crop  as  a  whole. 

Mosaic  (Virus)  was  probably  the  most  destructive  of  all  tobacco 
diseases  in  1911 .  It  was  generally  present,  causing  an  estimated  loss  of 
5$  for  the  St' te  as  a  whole.  Damage  from,  mosaic  is  difficult  to  estimate 
because  It  lowers  the  yield  and  quality  of  the  crop  rather  than  Killing 
the  oiant. 
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Root  knot  ( Heterodera  marioni)  was  more  severe  in  1941  than  during 
recent  vears.  Unfavorably  ciry  weather  early  m  the  season  letarded  growth 
resulting  in  heavy  infestation  before  the  crop  matured.  A  loss  of  3%  was 
estimated  to  be  caused' by  this  disease  which  was  most  severe  in  the  Coastal 
Plain  area. 

Sclerotium  volfsii  and  Rhizoctonia  solani.  Damage  to  the  crop  as  a 

whole  was  only  a  trace.  However*  in  isolated  fields*  losses  as  high  as 
*■ 

50%  were  observed. 

DISEASES  OF  VEGETABLE  CROPS.  D.  E.  Ellis  and  Sidney  Cox. 

Crucifers 


Dowrr 


mildew  (Peronosoora  para silica)  was  unusually  severe  and 


caused  extensive  damage  to  cabbage  and  cauliflower  seedlings  in  several 
localities  in  the  coastal  plains  area  in  December  1941  and  January  1942. 

The  disease  was  particularly  destructive  in  one  locality  in  Beaufort 
County  where  losses  in  plait  beds  of  50  to  100%  were  observed.  In  another 
locality  in  Scotland  County,  an  3-acre  drilled  field-planting  of  cauliflower 
and  cabbage  seedlings  was  visited  that  showed  uniform  infection  resulting 
in  a  loss  of  more  than  50%. 

Cucurbits 


Leaf  blight  ( Macro sporium  cucumerinum)  [ Alt e maria  cucumerina ] 
was  widespread  on  cantaloupe  and  caused  substantial  losses  in  the  commercial 
melon  growing  areas  in  Scotland  and  Warren  Counties.  Excessive  rainfall 
immediately  preceding  and  during  the  picking  season  heightened  the  severity 
of  the  disease. 

Downy  mildew  (Ps  cudoperonospora  cubensis )  occurred  on  cucumbers  and 
cantaloupes  but  appeared  too  late  In  the  season  to  cause  extensive  damage. 

It  was  first  deserved  in  the  State  on  cucumbers  at  Willard,  in  Pender 
County,  on  July  9  and  later  occurred  on  cantaloupes  in  Scotland  County. 

4n  unusual  fruit  rot  of  cantaloupe  in  the  field  was  observed  in 
Warren  County  in  July.  Approximately  25%  of  the  fruit  in  a  10-acre  field 
was  af  foetid  with  a  soft  rot  that,  caused  a  rapid  and  complete  breakdown 
of  af. iect.ea  tissues.  A  sterile  phy corny cetous  fungus  and  the  bacterial  rot 
organism  mpinia  melons  were  consistently  associated  with  the  disease, 
mo,  ranee  appeared  to  take  place  through  the  uninjured  rind  in  contact  with 
tn  soil,  me  disease  was  not  confined  to  the  mature  cantaloupe  but 
ait . cted  fruit  at  ail  stages  of  development, 

Antnir.cnose  (_g_cll.o  tetri  chum  lagenarium)  was  widespread  on  cantaloupes, 
cucurrom?  am  watermelons.  Watermelon  wilt  (Pusarium  bulbigenum  var.  niveum) 
wao  observed  in  both  commercial  and  home  garden  plantings  in  several  south- 
e«Awt...i mentions.  Erwinia  carotovora  was  found  consistently  associated  with 
a  s..em  rot  of  squash  in  New  Hanover  and  Wake  Counties.  Powdery  mildew 
\ cichoraccarum)  was  observed  in  numerous  field  Plantings  of  canta¬ 
loupe  m  June  and  July  but  was  of  minor  importance. 
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Lettuce 

Damping- ol f  was  widespread  and  severe  in  the  commercial  head 
lettuce  areas  of  Fender  and  New  Hanover  Counties  in  January  and  February, 
Plant  bed  losses  ranging  from  25  to  90%  were  common  throughout  the  area. 
Rhizcctonia  solani  was  the  most  common  organism,  found  associated  wit h  the 
disease. 

Pepper 

Bacterial  soot  ( Phyt onona s  vesicatoria )  was  observed  in  field 
plantings  in  Sampson  and  Duplin  Counties  in  June  and  July.  The  disease 
caused  substantial  reduction  in  yields -in  a  few  fields  but  it  was  not  wide¬ 
spread  in  the  pepper  producing  area  as  a  whole.  Other  pepper  diseases  of 
minor  importance  encountered  in  the  same  localities  included  southern  root 
rot  (Sclerotium  rolfsii)  and  anthracnose  (Glooosporium  piperatum) . 

Sweet  Potato 

Field  and  storage  diseases  of  sweet  potatoes  caused  severe  losses 
in  1941.  Diseases  most  frequently  encountered  included  scurf  (Monilochaetes 
infuscans ) ,  stem  rot  or  wilt  ( Fusarium  bulbigenum  var.  batatatis) ,  black 
rot  (Ceratostomella  f iTibr iat a )  ,  surface  rot  (Fusarium  oxysporum) ,  and 
internal  breakdown  (physiological). 

Miscellaneous 


The  root  knot  nematode  (Heterodera  marl oni )  was  widespread  on  a 
number  of  vegetable  crops  throughout  the  coastal  plains  area.  The  disease 
was  Particularly  severe  on  such  crops  as  tomato,  okra,  cantaloupe,  bean, 
soybean,  and  field  pea. 

Other  diseases,  most  of' which  wore  cf  minor  importance,  observed 
during -the  year  included  anthracnose  ( Collet otrichurn.  lindemuthianum) , 
blight  ( Phytomc-nas  phaseoli)  and  mosaic  cf  bean;  leaf  spot  (phoma  betae) 
of  beet-,  early  blight  (Alto maria  solani )  and  Granville  wilt  ( Ph.ytomonas 
solanacearum)  of  tomato;  and  blight  (Phomoosls  voxans )  of  eggplant. 

(NORTH  CAROLINA  STATE  COLLEGE  CF  AGRICULTURE  AND  ENGINEERING) 


FRUIT  DISEASES  IN  THE  CZARI  \  oiuC  TION  OF  ARKANSAS  IN  1941 

John  C.  Dunegan 


This  report,  continuing  the  yearly  summaries  from  Arkansas  which 
have  been  published  in  the  Plant  Disease*  Survey  Reporter  since  1935  >  deals 
largely  with  the  fruit-disease  situation  in  the  northwestern  portion  of 
the  State.  However,  as  in  previous  reports,  the  discussion  is  not  confined 


entirely  to  this  area. 

The. main  problem  confronting  the  growers  in 
the  start  of  the  1941  season  was  the  extent  of  the 


northwest  Arkansas  at 
damage  caused  by  the 


very  abrupt  drop  ill  t emoe ratur e  on  November  11)  1940.  Apple  trees  througb^B 
out  the  district  apparently  escaped  serious  injury  but  many  peach  trees 
showed  very  definite  crotch  and  trunk  injury.  Some  growers  thought  the 
trees  were  badly  damaged  and  proceeded'  to  remove  them*  The. majority,  how¬ 
ever,  were  inclined  to  be  more  conservative  and  instead  ci  initiating 
drastic  measures  decided  to  wait  and.  see  how  the  trees  behaved  during  the 
spring.  As  the  season  progressed  it  became  evident  that  in  most  peach 
car c hards  the  injury  was  confined  to  the.  death  of  individual  limbs  and  shoots 
rather  than  entire"  trees.  In  this  respect  the  northwest  Arkansas  section  was 
much  more  fortunate  than  fruit  districts  further  north  where  large  numbers 
of  both  peach  and  apple  trees  were  killed  by  the  November  11  freeze. 

The  start  of  the  1911  growing  season  was  not  marred  by  a  sudden  drop 
in  temperature  as  the  fruit  trees  came  into  bloom,  such  as  occurred  at  the 
start  of  the  .1939  and  1910  seasons.  Warm  clear  weather  prevailed  during 
the  blooming  period  and  an  excellent  crop  of  peaches  and  plums  set.  A  week 
of  rainy  weather  when  the  apples  were  in  bloom  resulted  in  a  light  set  in 
many  orchards. 

Rainfall  was  fairly  adequate  during  the  season,  although  there  were 
periods  of  dry  weather  early  in  April,  during  the  last  half  of  May,  and  in 
August.  The  apple  crop  was  seriously  impaired  by  a  late  summer  outbreak  of 
the  codling  moth. 


Apple  Diseases 


Apple  scab  ( V enturia  inae quails) .  Routine  examination  of  overwintered 
scab  lesions  on  apple  leaves  showed  that  ascus  formation  ted  started  in  a 
few  perithecia  as  early  as  January  2.5  but  mature  asci  with  colored  spores 
were  not  collected  until  March  27.  Although  mature  ascospores  were  found 
in  the  orchards  15  days  earlier  in  1911  than  in  1940,  the  absence  of  rain¬ 
fall  during  the  first  12  days  of  April  retarded  the  development  of  primary 
infections  and  it  was  net  until  the  week  of  April  13-19  that  environmert  al 
conditions  were  favorable  for  the  discharge  of  ascos'pores.  A  few  primary 
lesions  were  found,  on  the  leaves  of  non-s prayed  trees  on  April  24  and 
conidial  infections  were  fairly  general  on  the  same  trees  by  May  8.  Scab 
lesions  on  the  fruit  _  were  first  observed  on  May  15,  the  same  date  that  they 
\v.-;re  found  in  1940.  The  further  development  and  spread  of  the  fungus  was 


retarded  oy  a  period  of  dry  weather  during  the  last  15  days  of  May  and  al¬ 
though  tnere  were  frequent  shavers  early  in  June,  the  fungus  failed  to  achi 


any  vri  de spread  distribution  and  as  in  1940  was  of  comparatively  minor  im¬ 
portance,.  .  on-sprayed  Ben  Davis  trees  used  as  a  check  in  tte  1941  spray 
experiment  iEq  only  15.71  of  the  crop  (drops  and  harvested  fruit  combined 
infected  as  contrasted  to  22.7 %  in  1940  and  79.7%  in  1939. 

.  x941  season  is  still  another  example  of  how  closely  the  out¬ 

breaks  of  the  apple  scab  fungus  in  northwest*  Arkansas  are  correlated  w 
ue  conc^'^lons *  ^his  relation  was  discussed  in  last  year’s 

rtpoiw  (iJl^5.  t>3-  rl.  Feu.  1,1941).  It  is  evident  that  unless  the  fungus 
ecom<..  s  UV..J..1  o-soci dished  early  in  April  the  chances  are  that  it  will  not 
cause  serious  loss. 


eve 


with 


b^h  (£hgllosticta  .sditaria) .  Frequent  peri  ods  of  cool 
VK"' '  'x'1  uUrin§  months  of  June  and  July  favored  the  development  of 
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the  apple  blotch  fungus  in  1941  us  in  1940.  The  first  fruit  infections 
were  noted  on  June  IB,  one  day  later  than,  in  1940,  and  the  disease  was 
prevalent  on  non- sprayed  fruit  by  July  12.  The  non- sprayed  trees  in  the 
1941  spray  experiment  had  43$.  of  the  fruit  infected  as  compared  to  49.2$ 
in  1940. 

The  disease  caused  no  appreciable  loss  in  properly  sprayed  commer¬ 
cial  orchards. 

Bitter  rot  ( G1 ome re 1 1 a  ci  ng ula t a ) .  Environmental  conditions  were 
favorable  to  the  development  of  this  disease  and  scattered  infections  were 
reported  from  the  same  commercial  orchard  that  reported  its  presence  in 
1940,  At  the  present  time  bitter  rot  has  practically  disappeared  from  the 
orchards  of  northwest  Arkansas  and  has  been  of  no  commercial  importance  for 
a  number  of  years. 

Cedar  rust  ( Gymno sporangium  spp.)  Pycnia  of  G.  j uni pe ri- Virginian ae 
i  were  noted  . on  apole  leaves  during  the  week  ending  May  10.  Except  for  the 
extensive  development  of  lesions  on  the  fruit  of  the  San  Jacinto  variety  at 
the  University  Farm,  only  occasional  specimens  were  noted  during  the  season. 
The  disease  was  of  no  commercial  importance  in  1941* 


i 


Black  rot  (Physalospora  obtusa ) .  Some  frog-eye  leaf  spot  developed 
on  the  foliage  pf  the  non- sprayed  trees  in  the  1941  spray  experiment  but 
the  disease  was  only  of  minor  importance.  The  black  rot  fungus  developed 
around  the  rust  lesions  on  the  San  Jacinto  variety  and  much  of  the  fruit  of 
this  variety  was  destroyed  by  these  secondary  infections. 

Phyt.ophthora  canker  (Phytophthora  cactorum)  .  This  organism  was 
isolated  fr.m  cankers  near  the  seal  line  on  the  main  stems  of  1-year  old 
Grimes  trees  submitted  by  a  nurseryman.  Similar  specimens  have  been  re¬ 
ceived  from  time  to  time  during  the  past  10  years  but  this  was  the  first 
time  a  definite  organism  was  isolated,  from  the  obscure  cankers.  The 
pathogenicity  of  the  isolate  was  proved  by  inoculation  experiments. 

Peach  Diseases 

» 

Winter  injury.  In  northwest  Arkansas  the  freeze  of  November  11, 

1940,  as  already  mentioned,  caused  considerable  killing,  of  individual 
branches  on  trees  throughout  the  district.  Typical  trunk  and  crotch  injury 
occurred  in  some  orchards  but  there  was  no  extensive  killing  of  large  blocks 
of  peach  trees.  No  reports  of  s  rious  injury  were  received  from  the  main 
peach  o reducing  areas  south  of  the  Ozark  Mountains. 

Brown  rot  (Sclerotinia  [Monilinia]  fructicola) .  Apothecia  were 
found  in  the  peach  orchards  around  Fayetteville  on  March  31  and  occasional 
specimens  of  blossom  blight  were  noted  in  April.  Early  maturing  varieties, 
such  as  Red  Bird,  only  indifferently  sprayed,  suffered  serious  losses  due 
to  retting  of  the  fruit.  The  fungus  was  noted  attacking  the  Immature 
fruit  of  several  nectarine  trees  in  one  orchard. 

Typical,  blossom  blight  specimens  were  received  from  the  Crowley’s 
Ridge  section  in  A aril  and  subsequent  reports  indicated  that  a  number  of 
orchards  suffered  serious  loss  from  brown  rot  in  1941. 
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Mere  complaints  about  inability  to  control  this  fungus  were  re¬ 
ceived  in  19 LI  than  for  several  previous  years.  It  seems  probable  that 
there  are  many  mare  "mummies"  in  the  orchards  and  the  fungus  may  cause 
serious  damage  if  the  right  combination  of  environmental  conditions  pre¬ 
vail  in  the  1.912  growing  season.' 

Bacterial  spot  (Bacterium  [Phytcmonas]  pruni ) ,  although  present  in 
most  of  the  orchards  of  susceptible  varieties  in  northwest  Arkansas,  was 
of  relatively  minor  importance  in  1941* 

Rust  (Tranzschelia  oruni-spinosae  dis  color) .  .Rust  pustules  were 
first  noted  on  October  6  and  by  the  end  of  the  month  were  fairly  prevalent 
in  a  number  of  peach  orchards.  No  teliospores  were  found  on  the  peach 
leaves  in  1941.  The  typica  variety  occurring  on  wild  cherry  and  plum-  also 
did  not  appear  until  late  in  the  season  but  the  fungus  produced  both  uredio-p 
spores  and  tellcsoores  on  these  hosts. 


•Peach  leaf  curl  (Taehrina  de'f ormans ) .  A  few  specimens  were  collected 
on  April  30  but  the  disease  was  of  very  minor  importance  in  1941.  The  warm 
dry  weather  prevailing  early  in  April  as  the  leaf  buds  unfolded  presumably 
retarded  the  development  of  the  fungus. 

k 

Peach  rosette  [virus].  An  inspector  of  the  Arkansas  State  Plant 
Board  found  several  cases  of  peach  rosette  in  a  new  locality  near  Rogers, 
Arkansas.  The  affected  trees  were  destroyed.  No  additional  cases  were 
found  on  the  farm  where  rosette  was  noted  in  1939  and  1940. 


”1  +* 
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Plum  and  Cherry  Diseases 


bacterial  spot  (Bacterium  [Phytcmonas]  pruni ) .  Although  this  disease 
was  :  t  particularly  important  on  the  peach  in  1941,  numerous  specimens  on 
vated  alums  were  received  from  various  parts  of  the  State. 


number  of  sour 


Cherry  leaf  spot  (v  Coccomyces  internal  is )  was  present  in 
cherry ‘plantings  but  caused  little,  defoliation  in  1941. 

(COOPERATIVE  INVESTIGATIONS  BETWEEN  THE  DIVISION  OF  FRUIT  AND  VEGETABLE 
CROPS  i-UD  DISEASES,  BUREAU  OF  PLANT  INDUSTRY,  U.S.D.A.,  AND  THE  ARKANSAS 
AGRICULTURAL  EXPERIMENT  STATION). 

%. 

HEAT  INJURY  TO  THE  LEAVES  OF  CALIFORNIA 
BLACK  QaK  aND  SOME  OTHER  BROADLEAVES 

1 1  L.  Mi e Ike  and  J.  W.  Kimmey 

fr  H  i dich-brovjn  discoloration  of  the  leaves  of  California  black  oak 
^Cil-  ^ilo^gii  Newb.)  became  evident  over  extensive  portions  of  this 
tree  s  range  in  the  northern  part  of  California  early  in  July  1941.  On 
the  writers  first  observed  affected  trees  in  the  upper 
Rlver  Canyon  the  iniurY  was  so  pronounced  that  it  imparted  a 
hrom  casz  to  entoe  mountainsides.  On  the  affected  leaves,  except 
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for  a  relatively  small  percentage  that  turned  entirely  brown,  the  browning 
was  confined  mainly  to  a  broad,  Irregularly  shaped  band  around  the  margins. 

A  high  percentage  of  the  most  severely  injured  leaves  dropped  shortly  after 
the  injury  occurred,  but  the  majority  of  the  leaves  remained  on  the  trees 
for  the  greater  part  of  the  summer.  A  few  trees  lost  almost  all  their 
leaves  in  'July,  and  most  of  these  produced  a  small  crop  of  new  leaves  that 
began  to  appear  in  late  July  and  early  August,  accompanied  by  new  woody 
growth. 

No  evidence  of  injury  to  the  buds  or  twigs  was  found.  Although  no 
examinations  were  made  of  roots,  it  seems  improbable  that  they  were  injured 
materially,  considering  the  situation  at  Happy  Camp,  which  is  described 
below.  Injury  by  smoke  or  fumes  from  manufacturing  plants  was  unlikely 
since  no  such  plants  of  consequence  occur  in  that  part  of  the  State. 

The  browning  of  the  leaves  occurred  quite  generally  on  the  slopes 
of  the  Sacramento  River  drainage  up  to  an  elevation  of  around  1,000  feet, 
and  also  in  the  Klamath  River  drainage  in  the  vicinity  of  Happy  Camp.  The 
injury  was  noted  as  most  severe  in  the  vicinity  of  Delta,  situated  in  the 
;  Sacramento  Canyon  about  25  miles  north  of  Redding.  A  striking  characteristic 
of  the  injury  was  its  uniformity  regardless  of  site  conditions,  i.e.,  degree 
of  slope,  aspect,  or  soil  moisture  conditions.  Trees  ’growing  along  the 
banks  of  streams  were  as  severely  affected  as  those  on  steep  and  well  drained 
slopes. 

An  examination  of  numerous  affected  trees  revealed  no  evidence  of 
insect  or  fungus  attack.  Instead,  the  injury  seemed  plainly  attributable  to 
abnormal  wreathe r  conditions.  In  the  northern  part  of  California  precipita¬ 
tion  and  temperature  during  the  winter  of  1910-11  was  considerably  above 
normal.  This  was  followed  by  a  late  spring  with  temperatures  below  and 
rainfall  above  normal  at  most  stations.  As  a  result  of  the  cool,  moist 
spring  weather,  together  with  an  abundance  of  soil  moisture  from  the  heavy 
winter  precipitation  that  occurred  mainly  in  the  form  of  rain,  there  was 
,  a  luxuriant  development  of  most  plants.  This  was  particularly  the  case 
with  California  black  oak,  which  produced  a  good  crop  of  large  and  succulent 
leaves  that  by  early  July  had  not  yet  attained  a  degree  of  maturity  normal 
for  that  period. 

There  were  a  few  hot  days  in  the  latter  part  of  May  and  again  the 
first  part  of  Jun~ ,  but  high  temperatures  for  a  continuous  period  did  not 
occur  until  early  in  July...  During  the  period  July  5  to  12,  inclusive, 
maximum  temperatures  at  Redding  ranged  between  100°  and  105 °F.  These  are 
not  excessively  high  early- July  temperatures,  at  this  station.  Pertinent 
weather  records  for  Redding  (elev.  718  ft.),  the  closest  station  to  Delta 
(elev.  1,322  ft.)  for  which  complete  records  are  available,  are  presented  in 
table  1  and  figure  1.  Since  there  is  ’a  difference  of  only  about  600  feet 
in  elevation  between  the  two  places,  maximum  temperatures  at  both  should 
be  fairly  similar.  A  Check  of  incomplete  records  at  Delta  Indicate  this 
to  be  the  case. 

During  the  cool  period  from  June  22  to  26,  inclusive  (figure  1) 
a  total  of  0.90  inch  of  rain  fell  at  Redding.  Following  this  short  rainy 
period* the  maximum  daily  temperatures  continued  to  rise  almost  without 
interruption  until  a  peak  of  105 °F.  was  reached  on  July  5.  Residents  of 
!  Delta  stated  that  the  browned  appearance  of  the  oaks  became  evident  a  few 
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Max. 


Min. 


Table  I.- -Departure  from  normal  temperature  and  precipitation, 
mean  monthly  temperature,  and  total  monthly  precipitation  at  Redding, 
California. £/ 


....  •  Temperatur 

(degrees  F.)  :  Precipitation  (inches) 

Munlli  .  Mean  £/ 

(1941)  : 

Departure  :  Total  for  ;  Departure 

i  Month  1 

J  anuary  :  48.5 
February  :  51.2 
March  :  57.0' 
April  :  57.4 
May  ;  65. 1 
June  i  71.4 
July  :  83.5 

+'  3.2  ;  16.12  •  +  9.26 

+  1.5  :  11.71  .  :  +  5.10 

+  3.0  •  5.32  :  +  0.63 

-  2.4  :  6.78  :  +  4.16 

-1.3  :  4.3.8  :  +  2.85 

-  3.7  :  1.26  t  :  +  0.45 

+  1.7  :  Trace  j  -  0.09 

a/  U.S,  Weather  Bureau  records, 
b/  For  66-year  period. 
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I  days  later.  All  evidence  indicated  the  injury  to  be  attributable  to  heat 
injury  of  the  tender  leaves  induced  by  the  sudden  change  to  the  hi$i  tem¬ 
peratures  prevailing  between  July  5  and  12.  There  was  an  abundance  of  soil 
moisture  at  the  time,  no  strong  or  drying  winds  occurred,  arrl  the  relative 
humidity  was  not  abnormally  low  for  this  section  of  the  State.  On  the 
grounds  of  the  U.  S.  Forest  Service  Ranger  Station  at  Happy  Camp  it  was  of 
interest  to  note  that  California  black  oak  was  as  severely  browned  as  the 
trees  of  this  species  in  the  immediately  adjacent  forest,  despite  the  fact 
that. the  lawn  on  which  the  station  trees  were  growing  was  watered  almost 
continuously  during  the  hot  spell  by  an  efficient  sprinkling  system.  This 
indicates  that  the  injury  ecu  Id  not  be  attributable  to  a  lack  of  soil 
moisture. 

The  principal  tree  associates  of  the  injured  oak  are  ponderosa  pine 
(Pirrus  Render os a  Laws.),  digger  pine  (_P.  sabiniana  Dougl, ) ,  Douglas-fir 
(Ei^ulflsuga  taxifolia  (Poir.)  Britton),  bigleaf  maple  (Acer  ma crpphyllum 
Pursh) ,  white  alder  ( Alnus  r hombi fo lia  Nutt.),  and  California  buckeye 
(Aesculus  calif  or  me  a  (Spa  ch )  Nutt. ) .  The  conifers  showed  no  evidence  of 
heat  injury  and  the  broadleaves  only  occasional  traces  of  it  even  though 
in  many  instances  they  were  growing  intermingled  with  severely  affected 
California  black  oak  trees. 

From  Redding  southward  about  33  miles  to  Red  Bluff  the  main  tree 
species  are  canyon  live  oak  (Quercus  chrysolepis  Liebm.  )and  interior  live 
oak  (Q).  wislizenii  A.  DC,).  In  general  the  leaves  of  these  two  oaks  were 
moderately  injured  as  compared  with  California  black  oak  in  the  vicinity  of 
Delta,  although  a  an  all  percentage  of  the  trees  of  both  species  were  quite 
badly  injured.  At  the  time  the  injury  occurred  the  maximum  temperatures 
|  at  Red  Bluff  ranged  from  1  to  3  degrees  higher  than  at  Redding. 

(DIVISION  OF  FOREST  PATHOLOGY,  BUREAU  OF  PLANT  INDUSTRY,  COOPERATING  WITH 
U.  S.  FOREST  SERVICE,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA). 


OVERWINTERING  OF  CROWN  RUST  OF  OATS  IN  ARKANSAS  IN  1941-12 

H.  R.  Rosen 

C  ' 

On  March  3>  1942,  crown  rust  [Puccinia  co ronata]  was  found  on  oats, 
variety  Lee,  at  the  University  farm,  Fayetteville.  A  few  more  pustules 
were  found  on  March  13.  Since  a  severe  epidemic  of  crown  rust  appeared  in 
the  fall  of  194-1  in  the  same  field,  there  was  excellent  opportunity  to 
trace  the  rust  through  the  winter  and  early  spring. 

As  reported  previously  (PDR  25:  430-481,  1941 )»  a  scattering  of 
crown  rust  was  first  rated  in  this  field  on  October  3,  1941.  With  a  mild 
fall  and  ample  rain,  this  rust  became  so  common  that  by  the  second  week  of 
j  November  many  of  the  plants  of  the  variety  Lee  shewed  approximately  50^ 
of  the  leaf  area  infected.  It  continued  to  spread  throughout  the  whole 
month  of  December,  the  rate  of  spread  being  considerably  reduced  toward 
I  the  end  of  the  month. 

The  first  week  in  January  brought  a  sharp  drop  in  temperature  and 
a  snowfall  of  about  3.5  inches.  While  this  snow  was  on  the  ground,  the 
temperature  reached  a  low  of  -11 °F.  The  temperature  remained  below 
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.  ,  t  „wr  -it  rnu*  _  freeze  killed  all  "the  oat  foliage  above 

freezing  up  to  Janu»  y  ^  when  the  was  gone,  the  lowermost 

ducUon  SdnStrgwhen  Zf/  thfS  Ssltarted^ng1  Ld  gradually 

dy'  !  By  the  first  week  in  March,  much  of  the  rust  had  disappeared  and.  many 
plants  had  to  be  examined  before  any  pustules  could  be  found.  Most  of  the 
infected  leaves  that  remained  alive  showed  straw-colored,  dead  areas  where 
the  rust  had  been,  indicating  the  death  of  the  rust.  Nevertheless,  a  few 
tiny  pustules  were  located,  and  by  March  13  some  of  these  were  found 

shedding  urediospores.  .  ,  ,  .  .  .  ,, 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  crown  rust  overwintered  m  the  uredial.- 

stage  in  this  field,  although  the  amount  of  overwintering,  represented  a 
minute  fraction  of  the  initial  number  of  infections..  It  is  net  known  whether, 
the  overwintering  was  accomplished  by  means  of  mycelium  or  as  uredial  pn- 
mordia.  There  is  a  suggestion  that  only  the  latter  were  involved  since 
many  leaves  examined  showed  flecks  suggestive  of  early  stages  of  crowi-ru st 
infections  but  without  indication  that  the  fungus  is  capable  of  producing 
uredia.  This  suggestion  requires  verification. 

Unlike  the  early  spring  of  1941,  vhi  ch  showed  no  crown  rust  on  win¬ 
ter  oats,  despite  the  severe  fall  epidemic  of  1940  (the  Novonber  1940 
freeze  having  killed  apparently  all  of  the  rust),  the  stage  in  March  1942 
is  set  for  an  epidemic  of  crown  rust  on  winter  oats  in  Arkansas,  given 
favorable  temperature  and  rainfall. 

(ARKANSAS  AGRICULTURAL  EXPERIMENT  STATION). 


CURRENT  REP  CRTS  ON  PLANT  DISEASES 


APPLE  SCAB  DEVELOPMENT  IN  ILLINOIS:  Examination  of  about  50  peri- 
thecia  of  Venturia  iriaequalis  from  leaves  collected  on  February  5  showed 
one  perithecium  with  three  asci  containing  mature  (brown)  ascospores.  This 
is  the  earliest  date  recorded  for  the  State  of  Illinois.  The  previous 
record  was  February  22.  Most  of  the  asci  from  other  perithecia  were  just 
forming  but  in  a  few  they  were  at  least  half  the  normal  length  and  on  one 
leaf  several  asci  were  found  in  which  the  outline  of  the  spores  could  be 
seen. 

Leaves  examined  at  intervals  between  February  5  and  March  2  show 
little  additional  advance.  A  few  mature  ascospores  were  found  on  two  dates 
since  February  5  and  some  increase  in  the  number  of  asci  having  outlined 
spores  was  noticed. 

The  early  development  of  ascospores  this  year  may  be  due  to  the  un¬ 
usual  December  and  January  weather  conditions.  In  December  at  Urbana  there 
were  18  days  with  maximum  temperatures  above  40°  and  13  above  50°;  in 
January  there  were  18  days  with  maximums  above  40°  and  10  days  above  45° ♦ 
While  there  was  a  very  severe  cold  period  from  January  3-10  (-10°  on 
January  10),  the  latter  part  of  the  month  and  the  first  few  days  of  February 
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were  uniformly  warm.  The  lack  of  development  after  February  5  was  due,  no 
doubt,  to  a  cold  period  with  temperatures  below  freezing  most  of  the  time. 
(H.  W.  Anderson,  University  of  Illinois,  March  5). 


TOBACCO  PLANT  BED  DISEASES  IN  GEORGIA:  Drowning  and  damping-off  have 
taken  a  very  heavy  toll  in  many  beds.  In  Tift  and  adjoining  counties  I 
estimate  at  least  a  30%  loss  of  the  small  plants.  There  is,  as  yet,  very 
little,  blue  mold  [Peronospora  tabacina ]  in  this  section  because  the  plants 
are  still  quite  small.  (John  G.  Gaines,  Assistant  Pathologist,  Division 
of  Tobacco  Investigations,  Tifton,  Georgia). 

FEBRUARY  WEATHER  AND  THE  .WINTER  OF  1941-42 

(U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Weather  Bureau,  Weekly  Weather  and 
Crop  Bulletin  for  weeks  ending  March  3  and  March  10,  19A2. ) 

;j  FEBRUARY  WTEATHER:  The  first  decade  of  February  1942  was  decidedly 

warm  for  the  season  throughout  the  country,  except  in  the  more  eastern  States 
where  temperatures  were  slightly  below  normal.  Following  this  mildness, 
there  was  a  reaction  to  abnormally  cold  weather  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains 
during  the. week  ending  the  17th,  and  thereafter,  and  subnormal  temperatures 
prevailed  in  nearly  all  States,  especially  during  the  week  ending  February 
*c4«  Thus,  in  general,  the  first  half  of  the  month  was  mild  for  the  season 
to  abnormally  warm  and  the  last  half  decidedly  cold. 

Figure  1  shows  that  the  temperature  for  February,  as  a  whole,  averaged 
considerably  below  normal  from  the  Ohio  Valley  southward,  eastward,  and  north¬ 
eastward,  with  the  monthly  deficiences  mostly  from  3°  to  6°.  The  Pacific 
coast  had  about-normal  warmth,  but  the  Great  Basin  and  the  Rocky  Mountain 
States  were  decidedly  cold.  On  the  other  hand,  the  temperature  averaged 
above  normal  from  the  Lake  region  westward  to  the  Great  Plains. 

For  February  preci pitation  see  below  and  figure  2. 


THE  WINTER  OF  1941-42:  The  outstanding  feature  of  the  weather  during 
the  1941-42  winter  season  (December-February)  was  the  persistence  of  pre¬ 
vailing  temperatures  rather  than  the  usual  frequent  alternations  between 
relatively  warm  and  cold  successive  short  periods.  The  first  decade  of 
December  was  abnormally  warm  throughout  the  country,  followed  by  a  cold 
week  in  Eastern  States,  but  a  continuation  of  warmth  in  the  West.  The  last 
half  of  December  was  abnormally  warm,  except  for  extremely  cold  weather 
during  the  last  week  in  the  more  western  States.  The  western  low  tempera¬ 
tures  drifted  slowly  eastward  and  the  first  half  of  January  had  severe 
wintry  conditions  quite  generally,  followed,  however,  by  abnormal  warmth 
during  the  last  half  of  the  month.  Again,  the  first  half  of  February  was 
mostly  warm  and  the  last  half  decidedly  cold.  Thus  there  was  a  general 
tendency  during  the  winter  for  a  given  condition,  relatively  cold  or  warm, 

I  to  persist  in  sequences  of  2  weeks  or  more  in  duration. 

Figure  3  shows  the  average  departure  from  normal  temperature  for 
t  the  3  winter  months  (December-February)  combined.  For  the  country  as  a 
whole,  the  season  was  warmer  than  normal,  although  in  most  of  the  South, 

I  locally  in  the  Northeast  and  in  much  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  and  Great  Basin 


Figure  1 — Departure  of  Mean  Temperature  from  the  Normal  for 
February  1942. 


figure  2 — Percentage  of  Normal  Precipitation  by  States, 
February  1942. 
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Figure  4 — Percentage  of  Normal  Precipitation  by  States, 
Winter,  December  1941-February  1942. 


Figure  3 — Departure  of  Mean  Temperature  from  the  Normal  for 
the  Winter  (December-February)  1941-42. 
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Great" Plains 'where  me  stations  reported  average  temperatures  for  the 

season  upTo  10*  or  more  above  nornal.  The  Pacific  and  middle  Atlantic 

areas  had  moderately  above  normal  temperatures  for  the  period. 

January  with  only  67  percent  of  normal  for  the  country  as  a  whole, 
and  Florida  alone  having  as  much  as  normal  rainiall,  was  by  far  e  ^es 
month  of  the  winter.  December  was  unusually  wet  in  the  Southeast,  some 
central  midwestern  areas,  and  generally  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  The 
average  for  the  entire  United  States  for  this  month  was  2 -67  inches,  or  16 
percent  above  normal.  February  was  relatively  dry  from  the  Ohio  River  . 
southward,  eastward,  and  northeastward,  except  that  heavy  rain ,oc^red  in 
Florida  (Figure  2).  The  middle  Atlantic  area  was  relatively  the  driest 
section  of  the  country;  Virginia  had  only  53  percent  of  normal  and  Mary lan 
and  Delaware  62  percent.  The  northern  Ohio  and  central,  Mississippi  Valleys 
and  central  Great  Plains  had  more-than-normal  precipitation  m  February, 
but  the  States  from  the  Lake  region  westward  had  deficiencies.  West  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains  only  Utah  and  Oregon  had  as  much  as  normal.  For  the  country, 
as  a  whole,  the  February  average  was  1,98  inches,  or  92  percent  of  normal. 

Figure  4  shows  the  percentage  of  normal  for  the  3  winter  months  com¬ 
bined.  The  Southeast,  led  by  Florida,,  had  above-normal  rainfall  for  the 
season;  also,  a  few  central  Midwest  States  and  most  of  those  west  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  led  by  California  with  123  percent.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  winter  had  less-than-normal  precipitation  from  the  Lake  region  westward 
to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  as  well  as  in  the  middle  Atlantic  area  and  the 
States  from  Arkansas  and  Louisiana  westward  to  Arizona.  For  the  country , 
as  a  whole,  the  winter  average  was  6.30  inches,  being  slightly  more  than 
90  percent  of  normal. 
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Check  List  Revision,  by  Freeman  Weiss,  page  126. 

"Western  X-disease"  of  peach  was  present  rn  Oregon  at  least  as 
early  as  1935  >  according  to  S.  M.  Zeller,  J.  R.  Kienholz,  and  C.  E.  Owens, 
who  report  its  present  distribution  arrL  evidence  of  spread,  page  138. 

. 

S.,  M.  Zeller  and  C.  B.  Cordy  report  the  occurrence  of  the  buckskin 
virus  disease  of  sweet  cherry  in  southern  Oregon,  page  141. 

Charcoal  rot,  which  is  not  reported  often  on  potatoes,  was  prevalent 
in  potato  fields  in  one  section  of  Illinois  in  1941  >  according  to  G.  H. 
Boewe,  page  142. 

John  T.  Presley  suggests  methods  of  decreasing  the  likelihood  of 
damage  from  cotton  rust,  such  as  occurred  in  Arizona  in  1941,  page  144* 

P.  E.  Hoppe  contributes  his  ninth  annual  summary  of  the  prevalence 
and  distribution  of  com  ear  rot  fungi,  page  145. 

Varietal  tests  show  significant  differences  between  rice  varieties 
in  their  reaction  to  blast,  according  to  E.  M.  Cralley  and  C.  R.  Adair, 
page  149 . 

M.  M.  Afanasiev  and  H.  E.  Morris  send  current  notes  on  plant 
diseases  in  Montana,  including  the  first  record  of  the  occurrence  of  the 
violet  root  rot  fungus  in  the  State,  page  150. 

Brief  notes,  page  152,  include  summaries  by  R.  S.  Kirby  and  M.  A. 
Smith  of  the  development  of  the  apple  scab  fungus  in  Pennsylvania  and  in 
Missouri,  respectively;  a  report  by  George  Nyland  of  a  new  fungus  on 
Bermuda  grass  in  Louisiana;  and  a  notice  of  a  Connecticut  Station  Bulletin 
on  meeting  the  spray  material  shortage. 

Dinitro-ortho-cresol  shows  promise  as  an  eradicant  spray  for  the 
control  of  fruit  diseases,  according  to  results  with  apple  scab  and  rasp¬ 
berry  anthracnose  in  Minnesota  reported  .by  E.  G.  Sharvelle,  page  153* 
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QUERCUS  —  continued. 


QUERCUS  GAMBELII  Nutt.,  under  Q.  LOBATA. 

QUERCUS  GARRYANA  Dougl.  ,  under  Q.  LOBATA. 

QUERCUS  GEORGIANA  Curtis,  under  Q.  .  CCCCINEA. 

QUERCUS  HYPCLEU  COIDES  A.  Camus  (Q.  hypoleuca  Eng  elm. ) ,  under  Q. 

AEIZCNICA. 

QUERCUS  ILLICIFCLIA  Wang.,  under  Q.  VELUTINA. 

QUERCUS  IMBRICARIA  Michx. ,  under  Q.  P HELLOS . 

QUERCUS  LAEVIS  Walt.,  under  Q.  VELUTINA. 

QUERCUS  L-URIFOLIA  Michx. ,  under  Q.  PHELLOS. 

QUERCUS  LOBATA  Nee,  CALIFORNIA  WHITE  OAK.  Tree  of  Growth  Regions  3,  A, 

&  5,  grown  for  shade  &  ornament  in  Calif.  Ail  so  Q. 
GAMBELII  Nutt.  (Q.  leptophyl'la  Rydb . ) ,  ROCKY  MT.  WHITE 
OAK,  of  G.R.'s  9,  11,  13  &  14;  Q.  GARRYANA  Dougl., 

OREGON  ".HITE  OAK,  of  G.R.’s  1  &  2;  Q.  UNDULATA  Torr. , 
ROCKY  LIT .  SHIN  OAK,  of  G.R.'s  9,  11,  13,  14,  16,  17,  20; 
and  Q.  SaDLERIANA  Brown,  SADLER  OAK,  of  G.R.  4. 


Armillaria  mellea  Vabl  ex  Fr.,  root  rot.  Oregon. 

Coryneum  megaspermum  Syd, ,  on  twigs.  Colo. 

Cronartiurn  quercuum  (Berk.)  Miyabe,  leaf  rust  (II, III).  Calif. 
Cylindrosporium  kelloggii  Ell.  1  Ev. ,  leaf  spot.  Calif. 

Dothidella  jarius  (Berk,  h  Curt.)  Hohn. ,  leaf  spot.  Oregon. 

Endothia  singularis  (Schw.)  Shear  &  N.E. Stevens,  on  branches.  Colo., 
N.Mex. 

Pomes  applanatus  (Pers.  ex  Fr. )  Gill.,  butt  rot,  heart  rot.  Oregon. 

F.  everhartii  (Ell.  &  Gall.)  Schrenk,  white  heart  rot.  -Calif.,  N.Mex 
F.  igniarius  (L.  ex  Fr.).Kickx. ,  white  mottled  heart  rot.  N.Mex., 
Oregon. 

Hymenochaete  rubiginosa  (Dicks,  ex  Fr. )  Lev.,  wood  rot.  Wash . 

Lenzites  betulina  L.  ex  Fr. ,  wood  rot.  Calif, 

Microsphaera  alni  DC.  ex  Wint.  ,  powdery  mildew.  Calif.,  Oregon,  Wash# 
M.  a.  var.  calocladophora  (Atk.)  Salm. ,  Wash. 

Mycosphaerelia  sp.,  leaf  spot.  Oregon.  . 

M.  caespitosa  El]..  &  Ev.  ,  leaf  soot.  Calif. 

spleniata  (Cke.  4  Pk.)  House,  on  fallen  leaves.  Colo. 

Nectria  coccmea  Pers.  ex  Fr.,  on  branches.  Oregon. 

II.  galligena  Bres.,  trunk  canker.  Oregon. 

JA,‘  panic ea  ochm.  ex  Fr .  (Cylindrocarpon  album  var.  majus  Wr.  )  ,  on 
branches.  Oregon. 

Nummularia  clypeus  (Schw.)  Cke.,  Oregon,  Utah,  Wash. 

Phoradendron  villosum  Nutt . ,  mistletoe.  Calif.,  Oregon, 
xolyporus  dryophilus  Berk.,  white  pocket  heart  rot.  Ariz.,  Calif., 
Colo.,  N .  Mex . ,  Ore  go  n ,  Wa  s  h . 

sulphureus  Bull,  ex  Fr.,  brown  cubical  heart  rot.  Calif.,  Oregon. 
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Pclyporus  spo. ,  wood  rot,  chiefly  logs  &  slash,  sometimes  on  living 
trees.  P.  adustus  Willd.  ex  Fr.,  Oregon;  P.  cinnabarinus 
Jacq.  ex  Fr.,  N.Mex.;  P.  dichrous  Fr.,  Wash.;  P.  fissus  Berk., 
Oregon;  P.  glomeratus  Pk.,  Oregon;  P.  hirsutus  Wulf.  ex  Fr. , 

N.  Mex. ;  P.  obtusus  Berk.,  N.Mex,;  P.  unitus  Pers.,  Calif., 

N.  Mex.;  P.  versicolor  L.  ex  Fr. 

Poria  spp. ,  chiefly  sapwood  rot  of  logs  &  slash.  P.  andersonii  (Ell. 
d  Ev. )  Neuman,  Ariz.,  Calif.,  Oregon;  P.  contigua  (Pers.  ex  Fr.) 
Cke.,  Oregon;  P.  ferruginosa  Schrad.  ex  Fr.,  N.Mex.,  Oregon; 

P.  mucida  Fr.,  Oregon. 

Septoria  ocellata  (Lev.)  Sacc.,  on  leaves.  Oregon. 

Stereum  spp.,  sapwood  or  heart  rot  of  logs  &  timber  sometimes  on  living 
trees.  S.  complicatum  Fr.,  Wash.;  S.  guusapatum  Fr.  ,  Oregon; 

S.  hirsutum  Willd.  ex  Fr. ,  Oregon,  Wash. 

Strumella  coryneoidea  Sacc.  &  Wint.,  trunk  canker.  Oregon. 

Taphrina  caerulescens  (Desm.  &  Mont. )  Tul. ,  leaf  blister.  Calif.,  Colo. 


QUERCUS  LYRATA  Walt.,  under  Q.  MACRQCARPA. 
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Widespread. 

Armillaria  me  ilea  Vahl  ex  Fr.  ,  root  rot.  Ik..,  Minn.,  Wis . 

Articularia  quercina  (Pk. )  Hohn. ,  on  leaves.  Miss. 

Ceratophorum  uncinatum  (Clint.)  Sacc.,  on  leaves.  Ill.,  Ind. ,  Mo. 

Clitocybe  tabes cens  (Scop,  ex  Fr.)  Bros.,  root  rot.  Okla. 

Cronartiuro.  ouercuum  (Berk.)  Miyabe,  leaf  rust  (II, III).  Wis.  to  Miss., 
Kans.  &  3 .Dak. 

Cylindrosporium  micros pilum  Sacc.  &  Wint . ,  leaf  spot.  Ill. 

Dothiorella  phomiformis  (Sacc.)  Petr.  &  Syd. ,  leaf  spot.  Conn. 

Femes  son.,  heart  rot,  butt  rot,  commonly  in  living,  trees.  F.  applanatu 
(Pers.  ex  Fr. )  Gill,  and  F.  everhartii  (Ell.  &  Gall.)  Schrenk, 
widespread;  F.  f raxinophilus  Pk. ,  N.Dak. ,  S.Dak.;  F.  geotropus 
Cke.,  La.;  F.  ohiensis  Berk.,  N.Dak. 

Gloeosporium  septorioides  Sacc.,  leaf  spot.  Ill.,  Nebr.,  N.Dak. 

Gnomonia  veneta  (Sacc.  &  Seeg. )  Klsb.,  anthracnose,  leaf  blight.  Iowa, 
Kans.,  Ky. ,  Wis. 

Graph! urn  rubrum  Rumbold,  wood  stain.  Ark.,  Miss. 

H.ydnum  erinaceus  Bull,  ex  Fr. ,  white  spongy  heart  rot.  La. 

Lentinus  tigrinus  Bull,  ex  Fr. ,  sapwood  or  sometimes  heart  rot.  La. 

Mars sonina  martini  (Sacc.  &  Ell.)  P.  Magn. ,  leaf  spot.  Wis.  to  Miss., 
Kans.  &  Nebr. 

Microsphaera  alni  DC.  ex  Wint. ,  powdery  mildew.  Widespread. 

Microstroma  album  (Desm. )  Sacc.,  on  leaves.  Ill. 

Mycosphaerella  nigrita  (Cke.)  J.H. Miller,  on  fallen  leaves.  Ga.,  Nebr. 

M.  spleniata  (Cko.&  Pk.)  House,  on  fallen  leaves.  Kans., Nebr.,  Wis. 
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Nummi'luria  clypeus  (Schw.  )  Cke . ,  on  branches.  N.Dak. 

Phoradendron  flavescens  (Pursh )  Nut  t  •  ,  mistletoe .  r  >xat-'* 
hyllactinia  coryloa  Peps,  ex  Karst..,  powdery  miluew.  Hi .  >  Miss# 

..lost iota  livida  Ell.  &  Ev leaf  spot.  Wis  * 

•  P.  quercus  Sacc.  &  Speg.  ,  Ind . ,  '/Vis. 

Phyma totr ichum  omnivo.rum  .(She.ar)  Dug.,  root  rot.  Texas, 

Physalospora  glandicola  (Schw.)  N.E.  Stevens,  on  twigs,  ?  canker. 

P.  quercifolia  Ell.  &  Ev.  ,  on  leaves.  Nebr. 

Polyporus  dryad eus  Fr.,  white  root  rot.  Minn, 

P.  dryophilus'  Berk.,  white  pocket  heart  rot.  Central  States  to  La. 
P.  sulphur  eus  Bull,  ex  Fr. ,  brown  checked  heart  rot.  Minn, 

Polyporus  spp. ,  wood  rot,  chiefly  of  logs,  sometimes  heart  rot  of 

living  trees.  P.  fissilis  Berk.  &  Curt. ,  La.;  P.  gilvus  (Schw.) 
Fr.,  Nebr.,  N.Dak.;  P.  hirsutus  Wulf.  ex  Fr.  ,  N.Dak.;  P.  par- 
gamenus  Fr.  ,  La.;  P.  versicolor  L.  ex  Fr.  ,  N.Dak. ;  P.  zonalis 
Berk . ,  La . 

Sphaerotheca  lanestris  Harkn. ,  brown  mildew.  Ill. 

Stereum  frustulosum  Pens,  ex  Fr. ,  heart  rot,.  N.Dak.,  S.Dak. 

S,  rameale  Schw.,  sapwood  or  sometimes  heart -rot.  La. 

.  sub pilea turn.  Berk.  &  Curt.,  butt  rot,  white  pocket  heart  rot.  La. 
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Tul.,  leaf 

Wyo . 

Trametos 

serialis  Fr. ,  bre 

jwn 

dry  rot. 

Nebr . 

Valsa  macrocarpa  Ell.  &  Ea 

•  j 

on  brand 

x  s .  Ka ns . 

V  onturia 

orbicula  (Schw.) 

Ck< 

q  pi<- 

-  •  1  •  j 

on  leaves. 

Kens. 


QUERCIJS  MAEILANDICA  Muench. ,  under  ,Q.  NIGRA.  * 

QUERCUS •  MICHAUXII  Nutt.,  under  Q.  PRINUS. 

(QUERCU3  MONTANA  Willd. ) :  Q.  PRINUS  L. 

QUERCUS  FUHLENBERCII  Erjgolm'.,  under  Q.  PRINUS. 

QUERCUS  rYRTIFOLIA  Willd.,  under  Q.  P  HELL  OS . 

QUERCUS  NIGRA  L. ,  WATER  OAK.  Forest  tree  of  Growth  Regions  17,  20,  25, 

23,  29,  30;  also  cult,  as  shade  tree,  Zone  VI.  Including 
Q.  FARMLAND  IGA  Muench. ,  BLACKJACK  OAK,  of  G.R.'s  16,19, 
20,  22,24,25,27,23,29,30. 


Ac  t  mo  oo  It  e  japonic  a  Sacc.,  leaf  soot.  W.Va. 

Arm  11  aria  me  Ilea  Vahl  ex  Fr. ,  butt  rot.  La. 

Clitocybe  tabe scans  (Scop.  ox  Fr. )  Bres. ,  root  rot.  Okla. 

Gronartium-  fusiforme  Hedge,  &  Lon  ,  leaf  rust  (II, III).  N.Car.  (Fusi¬ 
form  gall  rust  (0,1)  on  long  leaf  pines) 

0.  quorcuum  (Berk.)  Miya.be,  leaf  rust  (lI.III).  Del.  to  Fla.,  Ark. 

&  (Lsue  rn  gall  rust  (0,1)  on  various'  hard  pines. ) 

’  °  k  n  :  Linumd  2dgc.  &  Hahn',  i  if  rust  (II,. Ill)  on  Q.  nigra.  Fla. 

,  H°ne  ru-:t  A'jl)  on  Pirns  caribaea  and  P.  paluctris.) 

Jaoualea  uni color  Bull,  ex  Fr. ,  wood  rot. 


r  :■ 

i  • 
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QUERCUS  —  continued. 

Dichaena  strumosa  Fr. ,  branch  canker.  Ga.,  N.Car. 

Echidnodes.  liturae  (Cke.)  Theiss.  &  Syd. ,  leaf  spot.  Fla.,  Texas. 

Endothia  gyrosa  (vSchw.  )  Fr.,  on  branches  Sc  exposed  roots.  N.Car.  to 
Ky. ,  Fla-.  Sc  La.  .  . 

ironies  spp. ,  heart  rot,  often  of  living,  trees.  F.  applanatus  (Pers.  ex 
Fr.)  Gill.,  Ind . ;  F.  everhartii  (Ell.  &  Gall.)  Schrenk,  N.J.,  Pa.; 
F.  igniarius  (L.  ex  Fr. )  Kickx,  Va. 

Fomes  spp.,  wood  rot,  usually  of  logs.  F.  calkinsii  (Murr.  )  Sacc.  & 

D.  Sacc.,  Fla.;  F.  fomentarius  (L.  ex  Fr. )  Kickx.,  Va.;  F. 
geotropus  Cke.,  La.,  Miss.;  F.  marmoratus  (Berk..  Sc  Curt.)  Cke., 
Texas;  F.  robustus  Karst.,  La. 

Ganoderma  lucidum  (Leyss.  ex  Fr. )  Karst.,  white  spongy  butt  Sc  heart 
rot.  La.,  Miss.,  S.Car. 

Gloeosporium  septorioides  Sacc.  f.  major  Ell.  Sc  Ev. ,  leaf  spot.  N.J. 

Gnomonia  clavulata  Ell.,  on  fallen  leaves.  N.J. 

Godroniopsis  quernea  (Schw.)  Diehl  Sc  Cash,  on  branches.  Fla. 

Hvdnum  erinaceus  Bull,  ex  Fr. ,  white  spongy  heart  rot.  La.,  Miss. 

H.  pulcherrimum  Berk.  Sc  Curt.-,  sapwood  rot.  Ark.,  La. 

Hypoderma  illicinum  DeNot . ,  on  leaves.  Ala.,  Fla.,  Ga. ,  Texas. 

Hypoxylon  atropunctatum  (Schw.  ex  Fr.  )  Cke.,  wood  rot,  trunk  canker. 

Ga.-,  Okla.,  Pa. 

Lentinus  tigrinus  Bull,  ex  Fr.,  sapwood  or  sometimes  heart  rot.  La., 
Miss. 

Leptothyrium  dryinum  Sacc. ,  leaf  spot.  Miss.,  Texas. 

Mars sonina  martini  (Sacc.  Sc  Ell.)  P.  Magn. ,  leaf  spot.  Ala. 

Microsphaera  alni  DC.  ex  Wint.,  powderv  mildew.  N.J.  to  Ala.,  La.  Sc 
Ill. 

M.  a.  var.  calocladophora  (Atk. )  Salm.  Ala.,  Fla.,  S.Car. 

M.  a.  var.  extensa  (Cke.  Sc  Pk.  )  Salm.  Ohio,  S.Car. 

Monochaetia  desmazierii  Sacc.,  leaf  spot.  Ark.,  N.Car.,  Tenn. 

Morenoella  quercina  (Ell.  Sc  Mart. ), Theiss . ,  leaf  blotch.  N.Car. 

Mycosphaereila  aquatica  (Cke.)  J.H. Miller,  on  leaves.  Ga,  ,  S.Car. 

Nectria  cinnabarina  Tode  ex  Fr. ,  on  twigs.  Ala.,  Ga.  ,  Miss. 

Nummularia  clypeus  (Schw.)  Cke.,  on  branches.  Ga. 

Phoma  dendritica  Thiim. ,  on  leaves.  S.Car. 

Phoradendron  flavescens  (Pursh)  Nutt.,  mist] 

Phyllactinia  corylea  Pers.  ex  Karst.,  powder 
S.Car. 

Phyllos.ticta  spp.,  leaf  spot.  P.  livida  Ell 
viciana  Ell.  Sc  Mart.;  and  P.  marginal: 

Physalospora  glandicola  (Schw  }  K,E„  Stevens 

P.  obtusa  (Schw. )  Cke.  -  on  branches.  Ala » 

Pleurotus  ostreatus  Jacq,  ex  Fr.. ,  sapwooo.  or  sometimes  heart  rot. 

Miss. 

Polyporus  dryad eus  Fr.  ,  root  Sc  butt  rot.  Fla.,  Okla.,  Texas. 

P.  dryophilus  Berk.,  wM te  pocket  heart  rot.  Me.,  Okla.,  Texas. 

P.  fissilis  Berk.  &  Curt.,  butt  rot,  heart  ret.  Ark.,  La.,  Miss. 

P.  ludovicianus  (Pat.)  Sacc.  &  Trott.,  white  pocket  heart  rot.  S. 

Car.  to  Ala.,  La.  &  Texas. 


,oe. 

N. 

.Car.,  Texas. 

mildew. 

,  Ala . ,  Ga . ,  Ohi 

&  Ev. 

9 

Fla.;  P.  ludo- 

El  1 

aJJ — L  • 

& 

Ev.,  La. 

twig 

canker.  Ill. 

La . , 
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QUERCUS  --  continued. 


Polyoorus  sop.,  wood  rot  chiefly  of  logs,  sometimes  heart  j. ot  of 

living  trees.  P.  frondosus  hicks,  ex  Fr.,  La~.?  F,  gilvus  (ochw. 
Fr.,  Ind.,  La.;  P.  graveolens  (Schw.)  Fr.,  Ala.;  P.  hirsutus 
Wulf .  ex  Fr.,  Ind.;  P.  hispidus  Bull,  ex  i*  r  • ,  Ark.,  La.,  Muss.; 
P.  obtusus  Berk.,  N.Car. ;  P.  pargairtenus  Fr.,  La.,  Texas;  P. 
sanguineus  L.  ex  Fr. ,  Fla.,  Texas;  P.  sector  Ehr.  ex  Fr,,  Ark., 
La.;  P.  spraguei  Berk. ,  Ind.,  La.;  P.  sulphureus  Bull,  ex  Fr.  , 
Conn.,  La.;  P.  unitus  Pers.,  Ill.;  P.  versicolor  L.  ex  Fr.  , 
Texas;  P.  zonalis  Berk.,  Ark.,  La. 

Poria  spp. ,  sapwood  rot,  sometimes  sprout  butt  rot.  P.  andersonii 
Ell'.  &  Ev. ,  Texas;  P.  contigua  (Pers.  ex  Fr.  )  Cke.,  Ind.;  P. 


) 


flavorna 


rginata  (Murr. )  Sacc.  &  Trott. ,  La.,  S.Car. ;  P.  fioridana 


(Murr.)  Sacc.  &  Trott.,  S.Car.;  P.  spiculosa  Campbell  &  Davidson, 
N.Car. 

Pseudovalsa  lanciformis  (Fr.)  Ces.  &  DeNot.,  on  branches.  Ga. 

Septobasidium  spp. ,  felt  patch.  Numerous  spp.  reported,  especially  on 
Q.  nigra,  as  S.  burtii  Lloyd,  Ga.,  S.Car.;  S.  castaneum  Burt, 
Fla.,  La.;  S.  mariani  Bres.,  N.Car.;  S.  pseudopedicellatum  Burt, 
N.Car,;  S.  sinuosum  Ccuch,  La.,  S.Car. 

Sphaerognomonia  polystigrna  (Ell.  &  Ev.)  Thompson  &  J.H. Miller,  on 
leaves.  Ga. 

Stereum  gausapatum  Fr.  and  S.  subpileatum  Berk.  &  Curt.,  butt  rot, 
white  pocket  heart  rot.  Ark.,  La.  S.  fasciatum  Schw.  and  S. 
fuscum  Schrad.  ex  Quel.,  Texas. 

Strumella  coryneoidea  Sacc.  &  Wint. ,  trunk  canker.  Ill. 

Taphrina  caerulescens  (Desm.  &Mont.)  Tul.,  leaf  blister.  Va.  to  Fla., 
La.  &  Okla. 

Trabutia  quercina  (Fr.  &  Rud. )  Sacc.  &  Rcum. ,  tar  spot.  .  Ala.,  Miss. 

Trametes.  subnivosa  Murr.,  heart  rot.  La, 


QUERCUS  PALUSTRIS  Muench. ,  PIN  OAK.  Forest  tree  of  Growth  Regions  21,22, 

23,  2Q,  25,  27,  29;  often  grown  as  a  street  tree,  Zone  IV. 
Including  Q.  ELLIP30IDALIS  E.  J.  Hill,  NORTHERN  PIN  OAK, 
of  G.R.’s  21,22,23,21;  cult.  Zone  IV. 


Armillaria  me  Ilea  Vahl  ex  Fr. ,  root  rot.  Ill. 

Cronartium  quercuum  (Berk.)  Miyabe,  leaf  rust  (II, III).  Md. ,  Ga. ,  Wis 
Cylindro sporium  microsnilum  Sacc.  &  Wint.,  leaf  spot.  Ill. 

Cytospora  chrysosperma  Pers.  ex  Fr.,  twig  canker/  N.J. 

Endothia  gyrosa  (Schw.)  Fr.,  on  branches  &  exposed  roots.  Ga.,  Ind. 
Forties  applanatus  (Pers.  ex  Fr. )  Gill,  and  F.  everhartii  (Ell.  &  Gall.) 

Schrenk. ,  heart  rot.  Widespread. 

Ganoderma  curtisii  (Berk. J  Murr.,  butt  rot.  Md. 

Gloeo sporium  seotorioides  Sacc,.,  leaf  spot.  Wis. 

Gnomonia  veneta  (Sacc.  &  Speg. )  Kleb.,  leaf  blight. 

Hymen ochaete  rubiginosa  Lev.,  wood  ret.  Ind. 

Leptotnyrium  dryinum  Sacc.,  leaf  spot.  Va. , 

Micro sphaera  alni  DC.  ex  Wint.,  powdery  mildew. 
ra*  ci  •  .  extensa  (Cke.  &  Pk.)  Salm. ,  II 


ever ha rtii 

Md. 

Wis. 

blight . 

Co 

• 

Wis. 

.ev; .  Fa . 

to 

.  ,  Fa. 

N.J. 


to  Ala.  &  Wis. 
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QUERCUS  —  continued. 


spot . 


Kans. 

ss.,  leaf  blotch.  Ohio, 


M onochaetia  de sma zierii  S a c c , ,  le a f 

Morenoella  quercina  (Ell.  &  Mart . )  Thei; 

•  Phoradendron  fL.vescens  (Pursh)  Nutt,',  mistletoe.  Ind. 

Phyllactinia  corylea  Pers.  ex  Karst.,  powdery  mildew.  Ill.,,  Ind. 

P hyrnat o t r i c hum  omnivorum  (Shear)  Dug.,  root  rot.  Texas. 

Physalospora  glandicola  (Scliw. )  N.E.  Stevens,  twig  blight,  canker. 

Polyporus  dryophilus  Berk.,  heart  rot.  Mo. 

Polyporus  spp.,  wood  rot,  chiefly  logs  &  slash,  or  sometimes  on  living 
trees.  P.  cinnabarinus  Jacq.  ex  Fr.,  La.;  P.  sanguineus  L.  ex 
Fr.,  La.;  P.  sector  Ehr.  ex  Fr. ,  La,;  P.  spraguei  Berk.,  Ind., 
Mass.;  P.  versicolor  L.  ex  Fr. ,  Ind. 

Pseud ovalsa  longipes  (Tul.)  Sacc.,  twig  canker.  Ill.,  Mich. 

Septobasidium  spp.,  felt  patch.  S.  burtii  Lloyd,  N.Car.;  S.  cokeri 
Couch,  N.Car.;  S.  curtisii  (Berk.  &  Desm.)  Boed.  &  Stein.,  wide¬ 
spread, 

Sphacrognomonia  polystigma  (Ell.  &  Ev. )  Thompson  &  J.H. Miller,  on 
leave,  s.  Ga. 

Stereum  subpileatum  Berk,  &  Curt.,  butt  &  heart  rot.  Ark.,  Mo. 

Strumella  corynooidea  Sacc.  &  Mint.,  trunk  canker.  Conn. 

Taplirina  caerule scons  (Desm.  &  Mont.)  Tul.,  leaf  blister.  Widespread. 

Chlorosis,  —  iron  or  other  mineral  deficiency,  usually  in  calcareous 
•soil.  VI. id  e  s  oread. . 


QUERCUS  P HELLOS  L. ,  WILLOW  OAK.  Large  tree  of  Growth  Regions  20,  25,  27, 

28,  29,  30;  extensively  planted  for  shade,  Zone  V.  In¬ 
cluding  Q.  CINEREA  Michx. ,  BLUE JACK  OAK,  of  G.R.'s  22,23, 
2f,25,  27 ,28;  Q .  IMBRICARI A  Michx . ,  SHINGLE  OAK ,  of  G.R.'s 
16,20,25,28,29,30;  and  Q.  LAURI FOLIA  Michx. ,  LAUREL  OAK, 
of  G.R.'s  20,28,29,30,  cult.  Zone  VII;  and  Q.  MYRTIF0LIA 
Willd.,  MYRTLE  OAK,  of  G.R.'s  17,29,30. 


Armillaria  me  Ilea  Vahl  ex  Fr.,  root  rot.  Fla.,  La. 

Asterina  spp.,  black  stromata,  mostly  superficial,  on  leaves,  chiefly 
of  Q.  laurifolia.  Fla.  (A  number  of  spp.  have  been  described 
and  later  were  transferred  to  other  genera  as  Calothyrium, 
Dictyothyrium,  Microthyriella  etc.). 

Calonectria  erubescens  (Desm.)  Sacc.,  on  leaves  of  Q.  laurifolia.  Fla. 

Clitocybe  tabescens  (Scop,  ex  Fr.)  Bres. ,  root  rot.  Fla. 

Cronartium  fusiform©  Hedge.  &  Long,  leaf  rust  (II, III).  On  Q.  cinerea, 
Fla.  (Fusiform  rust  (0,1)  on  long  leaf  pines.) 

C,  quercuum  (Berk.)  Miya.be,  leaf  rust  (II,  III).  Md.  to  Fla.  &  Tenn. 

(Eastern  gall  rust  (0,1)  on  various  pines.) 

C.  strobilinum  Hedge.  &  Hahn,  leaf  rust  (II)  on  Q.  laurifolia,  Fla. 

(Cone  rust  (0,1)  on  long  leaf  pines.) 

End ot hi a  gyrosa  (Schw. )  Fr.,  on  branches.  Ga.,  Ind.,  N.Car.,  S.Car. 

Fomes  applanatus  (Pers. ex  Fr.)  Gill.,  butt  rot,  heart  rot.  Occasional. 

F.  everhartii  (Ell.  &  Gall.)  Schrenk  and  F.  igniarius  (L.  ex  Fr. ) 

Kickx,  heart  rot.  Widespread. 


QUERCUS  —  continued 


Ganoderma  curtisii  (Berk.)  Murr.,  butt  rot.  Va. 

G.  Iu.ci.duin  (Leyss.  ex  Fr.)  Karst. ,  wound  rot,  heart  rot.  La.  ,  Miss. 
Gloeosporium  septorioides  Sacc,,  leaf  spot.  Ill.,  Mo.,  N.J.,  Ohio. 
Godroniopsis  qilernea  (Schw.)  Diehl  &.  Cash,  on  branches,  N . Car . 

Hydnum  erinaceus  Bull,  ex  Fr.  ,  white  spongy  rot.  La.,  Miss.,  K.Car. 
Irenina  manca  (Ell.  &  Ev. )  F.L.  St  evens,  black  mildew.  Miss. 

Lentinus  tigrinus  Bull,  ex  Fr.,  sapwood  or  sometimes  heart  rot.  La., 


MISS. 


Lenzites  betulina  L.  ex  Fr. ,  wood  rot.  Md. 


Lepto stroma  querci  Tehon,  leaf  spot.  Ill. 

Leptothyrium  dry inum  Sacc.  ,  leaf  spot.  Kans.,  N.Car.  S.Car. 
liarssonina  martini  (Sacc.  &  Ell.)  P.  Magn.,  leaf  spot.  Md, 

Melasmia  quercuum  Atk. ,  on  leaves.  Ala. 

Micros phaera  alni  DC.  ex  Mint. ,  powdery  mildew.  Md.  to  Fla.  &  Ill. 

.  M.  a.var.  calocladophora  (Atk.)  Salm. ,  Ala.,  Fla.,  'S.Car, 

M.  a.  van.  extensa  (Cke.  &  Pk. )  Salm.,  Fla.,  Mo. 

Microstroma  album  (Desm. )  Sacc.,  on  leaves.  Me. 

Monochaetia  desmazierii  Sacc.,  leaf  spot.  Fla. 

Morenoella  quercina  (Ell.  &  Mart. )  Theiss.,  leaf  blotch.  FIs.,  Ga. , 
N.Car, 

Phoradendron  flavescens  (Pursh)  Nutt.,  mistletoe.  Texas. 

Phyllactinia  corylea  Pers .  ex  Karst.,  powdeiy  mildew.  Ala, 

Phyilosticta  vesicatoria  Thurn. ,  on  insect  galls.  S.Car. 

P.  neuroterigallicola  Tehon,  Ill, 

Phymatotrichum  omnivorum  (Shear)  Dug.,  root  rot.  Texas. 

Polyporus  dryophilus  Berk,,  white  pocket  heart  rot.  La.,  Mo.,  Texas. 

P.  fissilis'  Berk.,  butt  rot,  white  pocket  heart  rot.  Ark.,  La.,  Miss, 
P.  ludovicianus  (Pat.)  Sacc.  &  Trott. ,  heart  rot.  Gulf  States. 
Polyporus  spp. ,  wood  rot,  sometimes  of  living  trees.  P.  gilvus  (Schw.) 
F-.»  La.;  P.  hirsutus  Wulf.  ex  Fr.  ,  Texas;  P.  hispidus  Bull. 
exFr.,  La.,  N.Y.,  N.Car.;  P.  sulphur eus  Bull,  ex  Fr.  ,  La.;  P. 
versicolor  L.  ex  Fr.,  Texas. 

Poria  cocos  (Schw.  ex.  Fr.  )  Wolf,  root  rot.  Fla. 

P.  floridana  (Murr.)  Sacc.  &  Trott.,  Ark.,  Fla.,  S.Car.;  P. 

spiculosa  Campbell  &  Davidson,  trunk  canker,  heart  rot.  Del., 
N.Car.,  Va. 

i seuoovalsa  longipes  (Tul.)  Sacc.  (Coryneum  kunzei  Cda. ) ,  twig  canker. 


Iowa. 


Septobasidium  spp.,  felt  patch.  S',  alni  Torrend,  N.Car.;  S.  apiculatun 
Couch,  Ark.,  N.Car,;  S.  burtii  Lloyd,  N.Car.;  S.  castaneum  Burt, 
S.Car.;  S.  cokeri  Couch,  N.Car.,  Term.;  S.  curtisii  (Berk.  & 
Desm. )  Soed.  &.  Stein. ,  Ark. 

Septoria  neglocta  Earle,  leaf  soot.  Ala. 

S.  serpentaria  EH.  i  Mart.,  leaf  spot  of  Q.  laurifolia.  Fla. 
op  iat.ro gnomonia  polys tigma  (Ell.  Sc  Ev.  )  Thomnson  Sc  J.H. Miller,  on 

...  n  ....  Ga> 


leaves  of  Q.  cir? 


ere  a 


Stereum  spp.,  heart  rot  of  living  trees,  also  general  wood  rot. 


ds  datum  ochw. ,  Texas;  S.  frustulosurn  Pe 


c* 

O  9 


s.  subpil eatum  Berk.  &  Curt.,  Ark.,  Miss. 


rs.  ex  Fr. 


Ind. 
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To chrina  caerulescens  (Dean.  &  Mont,.)  •  Tul. ,  leaf  blister.  Va.  to  Fla. 

&  Miss . 

Trabutia  crythrospora  (Berk.  &  Curt.)  Cke .  and  T.  quercina  (Fr.  &  Rud. ) 
Sacc.  R  Roum.,  tar  spot.  Fla.,  Miss.,  Texas. 

Venturis  asterinoides  Ell.  &  Mart,  and  V.  cupulata*  Ell.  &  Mart. ,  on 
leaves  of  Q.  laurif olia.  Fla. 

Leprosis  (scaly  bark),  —  cause  unknown.  On  Q.  laurifolia,  Fla. 

QUERCUS  PRIMUS  L.  (Q.'  montana  Willd.),  CHESTNUT  CAK.  Forest  tree  of 

Growth  Regions  20,22,21,25,26,27,28,29,30.  Including 
Q.  MICHAUXII  Nutt.  (Q.  prinus  L.  according  to  some 
authorities),  SWAMP  CHESTNUT  OAK  (basket  oak),  of  G.R.'s  20, 
25,28,29 ,30 1  Q.  MUHLENBER.GII  Eng  elm. ,  CHINQUAPIN  OAK  of 
.  G.R.'s  11,16,20,21,22,23,24,25,27,28, 29 , 30 3  and  Q.  PRINOIDES 
Willd. ,  DWARF  CHINQUAPIN  OAK,  of  G.R.'s  21,22,23,24,25,27, 
28,29,30. 


Actinopelte  japonica  Sacc.,  leaf  spot.  N.J.,  W.Va. 

Clitocybe  tabescens  (Scop,  ex  Fr.)  Bros.,  root  rot.  Ckla. 

Coryncum  pus  tula  turn  Pk.  (=C.  kunzei  Cda.?),  on  twigs.  Md. 

Cronartium  quercuum  (Berk.)  Miyabe,  leaf  rust  (II, III).  Ga.  ,  Kans . , 

Md. ,  l/.Va. 

Cytosnora  sp.,  die back.  N.J. 

Daedalea  quercina  L.  ox  Fr. ,  brown  checked  he art  rot.  Widespread. 
Dichaena  strumosa  Fr.,  branch  canker.  W.  Va. 

Diplodia  longispora  Cke.  &  Ell.,  twig  blight,  sometimes  general  blight. 
Conn,  to  N.Car.  &  Ill.  (The  same  or  a  similar  disease  has  been 
ascribed  to  Dothiorella  quercina  _(0ke.  &  Pk.)  Sacc.,  the  conidi al 
stage  of  Physal'ospora  gl  an  dicola  (Schw. )  N.E.  Stevens,  and  also  to 
Sohicrcpsis  malorum  Pk. ,  ccnidial  stage  of  P.  obtusa  (Schw. )  Cke.) 
Dothiorella  phomiformis  (Sacc.)  Petr.  &  Syd. ,  leaf  spot.  Kans.,  Md., 

N  Y  V  Vp 

Enr  othia  gyrosa  (Schw.)  Fr. ,  on  branches.  Ind. 

E.  parasitica  (Murr.  )  P.J.  and  H.W.  And.,  twig  blight.  Md. 

Foro.es  annosus  (Fr.),  wood  rot.  Pa, 

F.  evorhartii  (Ell.  &  Gall.-)  Schrenk,  white  spongy  heart  rot.  N.Car. 
F.  ignicrius  (L.  ox  Fr.  )  Kickx,  heart  rot  .  Va. 

Gloeosporium  septorioides  Sacc.,  leaf  spot.  Miss. 

Gnomonia  veneta  (Sacc.  h  Snag.)  Kleb. ,  leaf  blight.  Conn.,  N.J. ,  W.Va., 

V',T1  Q 

v  j  J_  O  m 

Hydnum  ochraceum  Pars,  ex  Fr.,  wood  rot.  Ala.,  Ind. 

Leptothyrium  castaneae  (Sprang.)  Sacc.,  var.  quercus  C.  Mas sal , ,  leaf 
spot.  Va. 

Ma-rs  sonina  martini  (Sacc.  &  Ell. )  P.  Magn. ,  leaf  spot.  Pa.  to  Miss., 
Kans.  and  Wis. 

Micro s'phacra  alni  DC.  ex  Wint.,  oowdery  mildew.  Widespread. 

Monochaetia  dosmazierii  Sacc.,  leaf  spot.  Fla.,  N.Car. ,  Tenn. 
Morenoella.  quercina  (Ell.  &  Mart. )  The  is  s. ,  leaf  blotch.  Fla.,  Ga. 


QUERCUS  —  continued. 


My  c  o  S'oh  n  or  e  11a  raa  cull  form  is  (Pers.  ex  Fr.)  Schroet.,  on  fallen  leaves. 
Widespread.  The  conidiol  stage,  Phyllosticta  maculiformis  Sacc., 
appears  on  aging  leaves  in  autumn. 

M.  punctif ormis  (Pers.  ex  Fr.  )  Schroet.  and  M.  spleniata  (Cko.  &  Pk.) 
House,  on  fallen  leaves.  Ga. ,  N.Y. 

Nectria  galligem  Bros.,  trunk  cark. er.  Conn. 

-  Phomopsis  quercinum  (Sacc.)  Hohn. ,  twig  canker.  Va.  (Conidial  stage  of 
Dinporthe  leiphaemia  var.  raven e liana  ?) 

Phyllosticta  quercus-prini  Ell.  &  Ev, ,  on  leaves.  West  Va.  (See  also 
My co  s  ph a ere 11a . ) 

Physalospora  gla'ndicola  (Schw.  )  N.E. Stevens  (Dothiorella  quercina 
(Cko.  &  E11.)  Sacc.),  branch  canker.  Ill. 

Phytophthora  cinnamomi  Rands,  seedling  blight.  Md. 

Polyporus  dryadeus  Pers.  ex  Fr.  ,  root  rot.  Md.  ,  Texas. 

P.  dryophilus  Berk.,  white  pocket 'heart  rot.  Pa.  to  N.Car.  fit  Texas. 
P.  hispidus  Bull,  ex  Fr.  ,  trunk  canker,  heart  rot.  Conn.,  Va. 

P.  spraguei  Berk.,  heart  rot.  Ind. 

Polyporus  sod..,  “wood  rot, chiefly  of  logs,  sometimes  of  living  trees. 

P.  frondosus  Dicks,  ex  Fr. ,  N.Y. 5  P.  gilvus  (Schw.  )  Fr.,  N.Y. ; 

P.  hirsutus  Wulf.  ex  Fr.  ,  widespread;  P.  hispidus  Bull,  ex  Fr.  , 
N.Y.  . 

Pseudovalsa  longipbs  (Tul.)  Sacc.  (Coryneum  kunzei  Cda. ) ,  twig  canker, 
N.J.,  Pa. 

P.  sigmoidea  (Cke.  &  Ell.)  Sacc.,  on  twigs.  W. Va. 

Sphaerognomonia  polystigma  (Ell.  &  Ev.)  Thompson  &  J.H. Miller,  on 
leaves.  Ga. 

Sphaerotheca  lanestris  Karkn. ,  brown  mildew.  Miss. 

Stereum  subpileatum  Berk.  &  Curt.,  white  pocket  heart  rot.  Va. 

Taphrina  caerulescens  (Desm.  &  Mont. )  Tul.,  leaf  blister.  Ga. 

Venturia  orbicula  (Schw.)  Cke.  &  Pk. ,  on  leaves.  N.Y.  to  Ohio  &  Va. 

QLaRCUo  RObUR  L. ,  ENGLISH  OAK.  Large  tree  of  European  region,  cult,  in 

many  hort.  forms,  Zone  IV.  Including  a  few  records  on 

other  exotic  oaks,  as  Q.  SUPER  L.,  CORK  OAK,  sometimes  cult 
in  Calif. 

C oleoma  quercina  (Pers.  ex  Fr. )  Hallr . ,  branch  canker.  Pa. 

Cytospora  chrysosperma  Pers.  ex  Fr.,  twig  canker.  N.J.,  R.I. 

Daedalea  quercina  L.  ex  Fr.,  brown  checked  heart  rot.  N.Y. 

Heterodera  marioni  (Cornu)  Goodey,  root  knot.  Calif.  On  Q.  suber. 

Mars sonina  martini  (Sacc.  &  Ell.)  P.  Magn.,  leaf  soot.  Ind.,  Va. 
‘-lerosonaera  aim  DC.  ex  Mint.,  powdery  mildew.  Conn.,  Ill.,  Ind., 

I V* •  X  • 

Nunimularia  olypeus  (Schw.)  Cke.,  on  branches,  lid. 

y5''fr  1°p0r°'  olanaicola  (Schw.)  N.E. Stevens  (Dothiorella  quercina 
v  lve*  Sacc.)  branch  canker.  Md. ,  Ohio. 

QU1RCU0  SADLERIANA  Brown,  under  0  LOBATA 
CUEuCUS  SHUMARDII  Buckl.,  under  Q.  FALCATA. 


QUERCUS  —  continued. 

QUERCUS  SIMJATA  Walt. ,  under  Q.  ARIZGNICA. 

QUERCUS  STELLATA  Wangh. ,  under  Q.  ALBA. 

QUERCUS  SUBER  L.,  under  Q.  RCBUR . 

QUERCUS  TEXANA  Buckl . ,  under  Q.  FALCATA. 

QUERCUS  TCMENTELLa  Eng elm. ,  under  Q.  CHRYSCLEPIS. 
QUERCUS  UNDULATA  Torn. ,  under  Q.  LOBATA. 


QUERCUS  VSLUTINA  Lam. ,  BLACK  CAK.  Forest  tree  of  Growth  Regions  20, 

22,23,24,25,26,27,28,29,30.  Including  Q.  LAEVIS  Walt., 
TURKEY  OAK,  of  G.R.fs.29  &  30;  and.  Q.  ILLICIFCLIA  Wa 
SCRUB  CAK,  of  G.R.'s  22,25,26,27,28. 


Actinopelte  .japonica  Sacc.,  leaf  spot.  N.J. 

Armillari'a  mellea  Vahl  ex  Fr.  ,  root  rot.  Widespread. 

Artie  ular'ia  quercina  (Pk.)  Hohri. ,  on  leaves.  Ill.,  Miss. 

Bulgaria  irquinans  Pers.  ex  Fr. ,  on  branches.  Ala.,  Conn.,  LT.Y. ,  Va. 
Clit'ocybe  tsbescens  (Scop,  ex  Fr.  )  Bres.,  root  rot.  Fla. 

Cronartium  quercuum  (Berk.)  ivliyabe,  leaf  rust  (II,III).  Conn,  to  Fla 
Miss.  &  Minn* 

Cytospora  pallida  Ell.  <1  Ev. ,  on  branches.  N.J. 

Daedalea  quercina  L.  ex.  Fr.  ,  brown  checked  heart  rot.  General. 
Dichaena  quercina  Pers.  ex  Fr.  and  D.  strumosa  Fr.,  twig  canker.  N.J 
Va. 

Endothia  gyrosa  (Schw. )  Fr. ,  on  branches  &  exposed  roots.  N.Car.  to 
Ala.,  Ark.  &  Ind. 

Fomes  applanatus  (Pers.  ex  Fr.)  Gill.,  F.  calkinsii  (Murr.)  Sacc.  & 
D.  Sacc.  and.  F.  lobatus  (Schw.)  Cke.,  sprout  butt  rot,  heart  rot 
Occasional. 

F.  everhartii  (Ell.  &  Gall.)  Schrenk  and  F..igniarius  (L.  ex  Fr.) 
Kickx,  heart  rot.  Widespread. 

Ganoderma  curtisii  (Berk.)  burr.  and  G.  luciduin  (Leyss.  ex  Fr.)  Karst 
sprout  butt  4c  heart  rot.  Pa.  to  Ga.  1  Term. 

Gloeosporium  septorioid.es  Sacc.,  leaf  spot.  Mich.,  Wis. 

Gnomonia  veneta  (Sacc.  &  Speg.)  Kleb. ,  leaf  blight.  Conn.,  N.J. 
Godroniopsi  s  quernea  (Schw.)  Diehl  A  Cash,  on  branches.  N.J. 

Hydnum  erinaceus  Bull,  ex  Fr.,  heart  rot.  Va.  to  Ga.  &  Tenn. 
Hypoxylpn  a  t  r  o  pun  eta  turn  (Schw.  ex  Fr.)  Cke.,  'wood  rot. 

Lsptosphaeria  dryophila(Cke.  <1  Hohn. )  Sacc.,  on  leaves. 

Leptothyrium  dryinum  Sacc.,  leaf  soot.  N.Car. 

Mars sonina  martini  (Sacc.  1  Ell.)  P.  Magn. ,  leaf  spot. 


Ga.,  Ill.,  Va 
N.Car. 


Nans.,  Ind., 


i^e 


Va. 


M.  quercus  (Pk.)  P.  Magn.,  leaf  spot  (of  Q.  illicifolia) .  N.Y. 
Microsphaera  alni  DC.  ex  Wint . ,  powdery  mildew.  Widespread. 
Moncchaetia  desmazierii  Sacc.,  leaf  spot.  Mass.,  N.Car.,  Tenn.,  Fla. 
Morenoella  quercina  (Ell.  1  Mart. )  Theiss.,  leaf  blotch.  Ga. ,  N.Car. 
Mycosohaerella  catesbeyi  (Cke.)  J.H. Miller,  on  leaves.  Ga.,  S.Car. 
Myxosporium  s t el la turn  Dear n. ,  on  twigs.  N.Y. 

Nectria  galligena  Bres.,  trunk  canker.  W.Va. 
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QUEPCUS  —  continued 


Nummularia  clypeus  (Schw.)  Cke.,  on  branches .  N.Y.,  vu. 

Phoradendron  flavescens  (Pursh)  Nutt.,  mistletoe.  S.E.  &  dull  States. 
Phvllactinia  corylea  Pers.  ex  Karst.,  powdery  mildew,  occasional. 
Physalospora  glandicola  (Schw.)  N.E.  Stevens,  on  branches.  Ill. 

P.  obtusa  (Schw.)  Cke.,  N.Car. 

Polyporus  dryadeus  Pers.  ex.  Fr.  ,  root  &  butt  rot.  N.l.  to  Md. ,  Ark., 
Texas. 

Polyporus  sop.,  white  pocket  heart  rot,  typically  oi  living  trees. 

P.  berkeleyi  Fr.,  Pa.  ,  Va.;  P»  croceus  Pers.  ex  rr.  ,  Ark.,  Mo., 
V'a.;  P.  dryophilus  Berk.,  Pa,  to  N.Car.  Texas;  P.  graveolens 
(Schw.)  Fr.  ,  Ga. ,  Ohio;  P.  hispidus  Bull,  ex  Fr.  ,  N.Y.,  Va. ; 

P.  obtusus  Berk.,  Va.  to  S.Car.;  ?.  spraguei  Berk.,  Pa.  to  N.Car. 
&  Ind . ;  P.  sulphur eus  Bull,  ex  Fr.,  widespread. 

Polyporus  spp, ,  wood  rot  chiefly  of  logs,  sometimes  sapwood  or  heart 


rot  of  living  trees.  P.  adustus  Willd.  ex  Fr. ,  N.Y.,  P. 


caesius  Schrad.  ex  Fr.  ,  Pa.,  N.Car.  ;  P.  cinnabarinus  Jacq.  ex 


Fr.,  widespread;  P.  epileucus  Fr.  ,  N.Y.;  P.  fronaosus  Dicks. 


ex  Fr.  ,  Pa.,  N.Car.;  P.  gilvus  (Schw.)  Fr.,  N.Y. ;  P.  hirsutus 


Wulf.  ex  Fr. ,  N.Y.;  P.  poculum  (Schw.)  Berk.  &  Curt.,  Mo.,  Pa., 


Va.;  P.  rutilans  Pers.  ex  Fr.,  N.Y.;  P.  semisupinus  Berk.  & 


Curt.,  Mass,;  P.  versicolor  L.  ex  Fr.  ,  widespread. 

Pseudovalsa  longipes  (Tul, )  Saco.  (Coryneum  kunzei  Cda. )  twig  canker. 
Ark.,  Iowa,  R.I, 

P.  sigrnoidea  (Cke.  &  Ell.)  Sacc.,  on  branches.  Ga. ,  N.J. 
Septobasidium  cokeri  Couch,  felt  oatch.  N.J. 

Septoria  dryina  Cke.,  leaf  spot.  Kens. 

S.  querceti  Thiim. ,  S.Car. 

Sphaerognomonia  polystigma  (Ell.  &  Ev.)  Thompson  &  J.H.  Miller,  on 
leaves.  Ga. 

Sphaeropsis  linearis  Pk. ,  on  branches.  N.Y. 

Stereum  gausapatum  Fr.,  S.  subpileatum  Berk.  &  Curt,  and  S.  frus  tulosum 
Pers.  ex  Fr.,  sprout  butt  rot,  white  pocket  heart  rot.  Widespread, 
Strumella  coryneoidea  Sacc.  &Wint.,  trunk  canker.  N.E.  States. 
Taphrina  caerulescens  (Desm.  &  Mont . )  Tul.,  leaf  blister.  Widespread. 
Venturia  asterinoid.es  Ell.  &  Mart.,  on  leaves.  Ga. 


QUERCUS 


VIRG..NIANA  Mill.,  LIVE  OAK.  Large  evergreen  tree  of  Growth 

Regions  11,16,17,20,25,29,30,31;  frequently  planted  for 
shade,  Zone  VII.  Several  geographic  and  ecological  vars. 
some  of  which  are  shrubs,  are  recognized. 


Aleurodiscus  acerinus  (Pers.  )  Hohn.  &  Lit sch . ,  bark  catch.  Texas. 
Ascochyta  quercuum  (Cke. )  Sacc.,  on  leaves.  Miss. 

Botryosphaeria  que rcuum  (Schw.  ex  Fr.  )  Sacc.,  on  branches.  Ga. 
Cercospora  polytricha  Cke.,  on  leaves.  Ga.  ,  S.Car. 

Coryneum  sp.,  twig  blight.  Texas. 

Cronarti urn  quercuum  (Berk.)  Miya.be,  leaf  ms t  (II, III).  Va.  to  Fla 
and  Texas.  (Eastern  gall  rust,  0,1  on  various  hard  pines.) 
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QUERCUS  continued. 


C.  strobilinum  Hedge.  &  Hahn,  leaf  rust  (II, III) s  Fla.,  Ga.  ,  Miss. 
(Cone  rust;  0,1  on  Pinus  caribaea  and  P.  palustris . ) 

Cuscuta  exaltata  Engelm. , dodder  (on  seedlings).  Texas. 

Daedalea  ambigua  Berk.,  wood  rot.  Ga.  ,  La. 

Dothidella  janus  (Berk.  &  Curt.)  Hohn. ,  on  leaves.  Fla.,  Texas. 
Endothia  gyros a  (Schw.  }  Fr.,  on  branches.  Fla.,  Ga.  ,  Miss. 

Pomes  spp. ,  heart  rot,  often  of  living  trees.  F.  calkinsii  (Murr.) 

Sacc.  &  D.  Sacc..,  Fla..,  N.Car.;  F.  igniarius  (L.  ex  Fr.  )  Kickx, , 
Fla.;  F.  marmoratus  (Berk.  k  Curt.)  Cke . ,  Fla. 

Ganoderma  curtisii  (Berk.)  Murr.  and  G.  lucidum  (Leyss.  ex  Fr.)  Karst., 
white  spongy  heart  rot.  'Fla.,  Texas. 

Godroniopsis  quernea  (Schw.  )  Diehl  k  Cash,  on  branches.  Ala.,  Fla. 
Hymenochaete  rubiginosa  (Dicks,  ex  Fr.  )  Lev.  ,  wood  rot. 

Lentinus  lecomtei  Schw.,  sapwood  rot.  Fla. 

Micro sphaera  alni  DC.  ex  Wint.  ,  powdery  mildew.  Fla.,  Texas. 
Monochaetia  desmazierii  Sacc.,  leaf  spot.  Fla.,  Tenn. ,  Texas. 

M.  taphrinicola  (Ell.  k  Ev. )  Sacc. ,  La. 

Morenoella  quercina  (Ell.  k  Mart.)  Theiss.,  leaf  blotch.  S.Car.  to 
Fla.  k  La. 

Mycospha erella  aquatica  (Cke.)  J.H. Miller,  on  leaves.  Ga. 

M.  caespitosa  Ell.  k.  Ev.,  on  leaves.  Texas. 

Passalora  melioloides  Tr.  k  Earle,  on  leaves.  Fla,,  S.Car. 

Phomopsis  glandicola  (Lev.)  Grove  (?  P.  quercina  (Sacc.)  Hohn),  on 
acorns.  Fla. 


Phoradendron  flavescens  (Pursh)  Nutt.,  mistletoe.  Texas. 

Phyllosticta  ausrcus-ilicis  Sacc.,  leaf  spot.  Miss. 

P.  virens  Ell.  &  Lsngl.,  La.,  Miss. 

Polyporus  dryophilus  Berk.,  vfete  pocket  heart  rot.  Texas. 

P.  sulphureus  Bull,  ex  Fr.  ,  brown  checked  heart  rot.  Fla.,  S.Car., 
Texas. 

Polyporus  sop. ,  sapwood  or  sometimes  heart  rot.  P.  gilvus  (Schw.) 

Fr.,  Fla.,  Texas;  P.  ludovicianus  (Pat.)  Sacc.  k  Trott.,  La..; 

P.  rhipidium  Berk.,  La.;  P.  supinus  Sw.  ex  Fr. ,  Ala.,  Fla.,  La.; 
P.  unitus  Pers. ,  Fla.,  S.Car. 

Pseudovalsa  sigmoidea  (Cke.  k  Ell.)  Sacc.,  on  branches.  Texas. 
Stagonospora  virens  Ell.  k  Mart.,  on  leaves.  Fla. 

Stereum  fasciatum  Schw.  and  S .  subpileatum  Berk,  k  Curt.  ,  white 
pocket  rot ,  Fla . 

Taphrina  caerulescens  (Desm.  k  Mont.)  Tul. ,  leaf  blister.  N.Car.  to 
Fla.  k  Texas. 

Trvbutia  erythrospora  (Berk.  &  Curt.)  Theiss.  k  Syd. ,  tar  spot.  Texas. 
T.  quercina  (Fr.  &Rud.)  Sacc.  &  Roum. ,  Fla.,  Miss.  S.Car. 

QUERCUS  WISLIZENII  A. DC.,  under  Q.  AGRIFOLIA. 

(DIVISION  OF  MYCOLOGY  AND  DISEASE  SURVEY ) . 
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WESTERN  X-DISEASE  OF,  PEACH  IN  OREGON 
S.  M.  Zeller,  J.  R.  Kienholz,  and  C.  E.  Gwens 


It  is  the  purpose  to  report  here  our  general  .surveys  of  western 
X-disease  in'  Oregon  during  the  seasons  of  1940  .and  1941,  end  to  present 
indications  of  spread  of  the  disease. 

In  Oregon  this  disease  was, first  recognized  in  an  orchard  in  Wasco 
County i  It  was  suspected  that  one  branch  of  peach  from  this  orchard  seen 
in  the  fall  of  1939  might  be  affected  with  the  disease  described  by  Stoddard 
in  Connecticut  the  year  previous.  At  the  time  most  affected  trees  in  this 
orchard  were  without ,  leaves,  however,  and  the  situation  was  also  clouded  by 
the  isolation  of  Verti  ci  Ilium  alb  oat  rum  from  2  trees,  and  wood-rotting  fungi 

were  undoubtedly  secondary  invaders. 


from  others.  'The  latter,  at  least 
During  1940  this  orchard  was  under  observation,  at  intervals  from  March  20 
until  after  typical  symptoms  appeared. 

‘Observations  during  the  season  indicated  that  leaf  symptoms  suitable 
for  diagnostic  ourposes  were  present  on  diseased  trees  about  6  to  8  weeks 
previous  to  harvest  or  70  to  75  days  after  the  trees  were  in -full  bloom. 
About  this  time,  Dr.  H.  Earl  Thomas  of  the  University  of  California  saw  an 
infected  peach  tree  near  hosier,  Wasco  County.  He  believed  the  symptoms 
were  very  similar  to,  if  not  identical  :itb,  those  described  for  "leaf-, 
casting  yellows"  in . California  (4),  which  is  believed  to  be  the  same  as 


the  yellow-red  virosis  or  X-dis< 


56 


jf  oeach  and  the  buckskin  disease  of 


sweet  cherries  (l).  In  rapid  succession,  several  orchards  in  Wasco  County 
were  found  to  show  more  or  less  infection  of  the  disease.  Many  orchards, 
however,  were  evidently  without  the  disease. 

Certain  individual  clumps  and  trees  of  the  choke  cherry  (Prunus 
virginiana  var.  demissa)  in  Wasco  County  were  found  in  the  summer  of  1940 
to  have  red  leaves  similar  to  those  described  for  X-disease  of  chokecherry 
in  eastern  States. 

It  was  now  realized  that  the  disease  had  been  in  Wasco  County  at 
least  as  early  as  1935,  but  the  casual  observations  of  1938-1939  indicated 
it  was  not  extremely  serious  during  those  years. 

A  20-acre  tract  of  peaches  was  mapped  on  July  8,  1940,  to  show  in¬ 
dividual  trees  infected  and  the  approximate  location  of  diseased  limbs  in 
each  tree.  Another  map  of  the  same  orchard  was  prepared  from  a  survey  of 
the  infected,  trees  in  July  1941-  An  idea  of  the.  serious  nature  of  the 
disease  and  its  rapid  spread  may  be  gained  from  the  above  statements  and 
the  results  of  these  two  surveys  as  summarized  in  the  following  table. 

''411  be  seen  that  increase  in  infection  is  rapid  under  eastern 
i  egon  conditions,  and  that  in  this  case  -the  disease  involved.  33 •  1%  of 
the  trees.  •  In  certain  orchards  in  other  -parts  of  Oregon  up  to  90$  of  the 
trees  have  been  found  infected  with  the  X-disease. 

T'le  J-iold  symptoms  of  the  disease  on  oeach  in  Wasco  County  are 
typical  of  those  in  other  counties  of  eastern  Oregon,  with  two  exceptions: 
lrst’  as  teller  and  Evans  (5)  have  mentioned,  another 
i erred  to  as  marginal  leaf  spot  of  Roches 
in  the  Columbia  Basin  of  Oregon;  this 
related  to  the  western  X-disease. 


et  of  symptoms  re¬ 
nter  peach  appears  farther  east 
!°t  of  symptoms  may  prove  not  to  be 
a  second  set  of  leaf  symptoms  including 
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Results  of  surveys  of  western  X-diseaoe  on  peach  trees  in  an 
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1910  .  1176  i  316 

21.1  8 

22 

1152 

--  — 

1911  —  393 

28.6  3 

126 

976 

181  57.3 

f/  The  trees  wore '  removed,  according  to  the  owner,  because  of  their 
diseased  condition,  undoubtedly  duo  to  X-disease. 


a  golden  yellow  coloration  was  observed  in  two  locations  of  eastern  Baker 
County  and  in  Malheur  County  in  1910.  By  July  1911  most  of  these  trees 
had  been  removed.  We  first  thought  these  trees  infected  with  X-disease  to 
have  been  also  affected  by  alkaline  soils  but  later  realized  the  symptoms 
were  similar  to  those  described  by  Reeves  and  Hutchins  (2)  as  "Group  2'} , 
and -by  Richards  and  Hutchins  (3). 

Typical,  western  X-disease  as  observed  in  Wasco  County,  and  which 
seemingly  has  two  components  (5)>  was  observed  in  peach  trees  in  Baker, 
Malheur,  Sherman,  Umatilla,  and  Wasco  Counties  in  1910.  Union  and  Morrow 
Counties  were  added  to  the  list  in  1911.  The  accompanying  map  (figure  1) 
indicates  the  known  present  distribution  of  the  disease  in  Oregon  on  peach 
and  choke  cherry;  also  the  distribution  of  chckecherry  in  counties  where 
X --disease  has  not  yet  been  found. 

Chokecherrie s  with  red  leaf  symptoms  were  usually  found  in  districts 
where  the  disease  of  peach  exists.  However,  some  of  the  most  severe  cases 
in  peaches  were  several  miles  from  known  cho kecherries.  In  Union  County 
in  1911,  both  red  :and  yellowish  symptoms  were  discovered  in  cho kech erry. 

In  Baker  County  . the  leaves  of  some  c hokech errie s  that  showed  yellowish 
symptoms  in  1910  were  red  in  1911* 

The*  spread  of  the  X-disease  of  peach  from  1910  to  19H  was  followed 
in  Baker,  Malheur,  and  Umatilla  Counties  as  well  as  in  Wasco  County.  The 
rate  of  spread  seemed  about  the  same  in  all  cases. 

Our  observations  indicate  that  very  young  peach  orchards  are  not 
infected  even  in  the  neighborhood  of  or  adjoining  older  infected  blocks. 
Many  such  instances  have  been  found  in  Oregon.  This  would  indicate  that 
perhaps  the  X-disease  has  not  been  disseminated  threugh  nursery  stock. 

The  fact  that  young  trees  usually  have  not  shown  infection  may  be  related, 
however,  to  some  factor  such  as  incidence  of  original  infection  within  an 
inf  ection  area,  and  there  is  also  the  possibility  that  under  natural  condi¬ 
tions  the  incubation  period  may  be  of  long  duration.  At  any  rate  this 
condition  should  not  be  interpreted  as  indicating  tint  young  trees  are  not 
sus  ceptible. 


1/+0 


$  Poach  infected  with  X-disease 
Ci  Infected  chokecherry 

O  Healthy  chokecherry  in  counties  where  X-disease  has  not  been  found. 
Figure  1. — Distribution  of  X-disease  in  Oregon. 


Buckskin  disease  of  sweet  cherries  has  not  been  surely  diagnosed 
in  Oregon  [but  see  article  by  Zeller  and  Cordy  following].  Fruit  symptoms 
of  the  Napoleon  variety  similar  to  those  described  for  buckskin  are  not 
accompanied  by  tree  and  leaf  symptoms  in  Wasco  County.  This  condition 
in  tik t-  locality  may  be  due  to  drouth  rather  than  to  the  buckskin  disease. 
Varieties  of  peach  found  naturally  infected  with  the  western  X- 
disease  in  Oregon  are:  Alta  Loma  (a  selection  of  J.  H.  Hale);  Crawford; 
b'-'tn  Early  and  Late;  Elberta;  Golden  Jubilee;  J.  H.  Hale;  Improved 
Elberta;  Lemon  Cling;  Muir:  Orange  Cling;  Orange  Seedling;  Rio  Oso  Gem; 

Rochester;  Salwey;  South  Haven,  Slappey;  Waldo;  and  Weber's  Special  (a 
local  variety). 
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BUCKSKIN  DISEASE  OF  CHERRY  IN  SOUTHERN  OREGON 


S.  M.  Zeller  and  C.  B.  Cordy 

In  the  early  summer  of  1940  a  peculiar  disease  of  sweet  cherries 
which  had  been  noticed  in  1939  reappeared  on  4  trees  in  the  Ashland  district 
of  Jackson  County,  Oregon.  Napoleon  (Royal  anne)  and  Bing  trees  were  af¬ 
fected.  The  disease  starts  in  one  branch  and  spreads  through  the  affected 
trees.  The  fruit  turns  white  at  about  half  maturity  and  does  not  ripen. 

The  leaves  become  yellow  along  the  main  veins,  especially  from  the  base 
upward,  and  some  of  the  veins  turn  pinkish  on  the  under  surface.  Early 
in  the  summer  of  1941  several  additional  trees  were  infected  in  the  same 
orchard,  and  one  tree  near  Talent  and  one  east  of  Medford  showed  symptoms 
similar  to  those  at  Ashland. 

'  There  is  considerable  bronzing  of  the  leaves  in  mid- summer ,  and  the 
internodes  are  shorter  than  normal  resulting  in  a  rosetted  appearance  es- 
peciallyat  the  ends  of  the  branches.  In  the  fall  infected  trees  may  send 
out  compact  tufts  of  small  leaves  from  the  terminal  buds  while  the  terminal 
buds  of  healthy  trees  appear  dormant.  Severely  affected  branches  may  die 
and  sometimes  the  entire  tree  dies. 

This  condition  is  similar  to  the  Napa  Valley  type  of  the  buckskin 
disease  described  by  Rawlins  and  Thomas. Bark  samples  from  the  infected 
trees  at  Ashland  have  given  phloroglucin  tests  for  buckskin.  Such  tests 
have  been  verified  by  Dr.  Thomas. 

No  peach  trees  infected  with  the  western  X-disease  have  been  found 
in  Jackson  County. 

(OREGON  AGRICULTURAL  EXPERIMENT  STATION  AND  EXTENSION  SERVICE). 


Rawlins,  T.  E.  ,  and  H.  Earl  Thomas.  The  buckskin  disease  of  cherry 
and  other  stone  fruits.  Phytopath.  31:916-925.  1941. 
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CHARCOAL  ROT  ON  POTATOES  IN  ILLINOIS 


G.  H.  Boewe 


On  July  1,  1941,  charcoal  rot,  caused  by  Rhiacctonia  bataticola 
(Taub.)  Butl . ,  was  discovered  on  potato  plants  in  the  truck  garden  area 
rear  East  St.  Louis,  Illinois.  This  is  the  first  record  of  this  disease 
on  this  host  in  this  State. 

All  of  the  potato  fields  examined  in  this  region,  both  in  the 
American  Bottoms  of  Madison  County  and  on  the  rolling  upland  soil  of 
Monroe  County,  were  found  to  have  affected  plants.  Charcoal  rot  was  ob¬ 
served  also  in  LaSalle  County,  but  was  not  found  in  2  potato  plantirgs 
examined  in  Calhoun  and  Cass  Counties,  the  former  on  upland  loess  soil, 
the  latter  on  Illinois  River  bottom  soil.  In  diseased  fields  in  which 
counts  were  made,  an  average  of  19. 1%  of  the  hills  were  attacked.  Diseased 
hills  per  field  ranged  from  a  trace  in  2  plantings  examined  in  LaSalle 
County  to  4S .8$  in  1  field  in  Monroe  County.  In  most  cases  every  ston  of 
the  hill  was  attacked,  although  in  a  few  instances  1  or  2,  very  rarely  3» 
stems  appeared  to  be  healthy. 

In  Madison  County  the  prevalence  of  diseased  hills  varied  greatly 
in  different  fields,  ranging  from  6.3  to  31.0$.  Approximately  11 %  of  the 
hills  in  all  fields  examined  in  this  county  were  found  to  be  diseased. 

In  Monroe  County  the  range  of  infection  was  small.  In  the  2  fields  ex¬ 
amined,  47.0  and  48.8$  of  the  hills  were  found  attacked.  However ,  a  wide 
variation  in  the  number  of  dis  eased  hills  existed  in  the  second  of  these 
fields,  an  average  of  61.3$  of  the  hills  being  diseased  in  the  portion  of 
the  field  not  covered  with  straw  and  an  average  of  36.3$  in  the  strawed 
portion.  In  one  set  of  100  consecutive  hills  in  the  .unstrawed  area,  88 
diseased  hills  were  found,  and  in  another  set  of  100  consecutive  hills 
in  the  strewed  area,  45  diseased  hills  were  found. 

Infection  appeared  either  to  have  occurred  at  different  dates  in 
different  fields  or  to  have  progressed  more  rapidly  in  some  fields  than 
in  others.  In  one  field  in  Madison  County,  nearly  all  the  affected  plants 
were  dead,  and  appeared  to  have  been  dead  for  a  long  time,  when  the  field 
was  examined  an  July  1,  In  another  field  in  the  same  county,  examined  on 
the  same  day ,  only  a  part  of  the  affected  plant,  s  were  dead,  and  the  dead 
plants  appeared  not  to  have  been  dead  for  long.  Hills  prematurely  killed 
by  the  disease  produced  a  low  yield  of  small  tubers. 

°*  ^he  sclerotia  found  on  potato  stems  ranged  from  43.2 
°  f irmu  J‘n  from  49 «8  to  106,2  mu  in  length.  The  average  size 

.LI  >sclerotia  was  66*1  x  77.4  mu,  which  is  well  below  the  maximum  mean 
?  ^  ^  permitted  t  or  inclusion  in  Haigh's  (5)  C  grouping.  Pure  cultures 

,  '  p  P°.  ~7  ^  ul°  were  grown  on  potato  dextrose  agar,  and  were  transferred 

rl  ^  ^  e°  conf lining  germinated  corn  and  soybean  seeds.  Under  these 
them  ^  hG  UngUS  readily  attacked  both  kinds  of  seedlings  and  killed 


Tl l i nni ^-brst  record,  of  charcoal  rot  on  potatoes  in 

brief °r° view  ^  ?  fifst  rePort  of  its  occurrence  on  this  host.  A 

not  at  n  m  1  •  iterature  shows  that  charcoal  rot  has  occurred  on 

potato  elsewhere  in  the  United  States  as  well  as  in  other  parts  of  the 


world.  In  1927  Boyd  (2)  reported  a  severe  tuber,  stem  and  root  rot  of 
potatoes  in  Georgia.  He  attributed  the  rot  to  a  Macro phoma  that  was  very 
cojnmon  that  year  on  snap  beans  in  the  southern  part  of  the. State.  .Also, 
in  1912  Bratley  and  Wiant  (3)  reported  isolating  Rhizoctonia  batatico^a 
(Taub.)  Butl.  from  a  few  California  potato  tubers  received  on  the  Buffalo 

market  in  mid- July,  1911.  ,  _  , 

In  addition  to  these  records  from  the  United  States,  charcoal  rot 

has  been  reported  in  association  with  tuber  rot,  wilt  or. blight  of 
potatoes  in  Morocco  (1),  India  (1,6),  Cyprus  (7)t  Palestine . (8) ,  Greece 
(9),  Uganda  (10)  and  Bombay  (ll).  I  am  indebted  to  the  Division  of 
Mycology  and  Disease  Survey,  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  for  most  of 
the  literature  references  to  this  disease  on  potato  and  am  appending  them 
for  the  convenience  of  other  workers, 

1.  Berger,  G.  Contribution  a  la  connaissance  des  parasites  des  plantes 

cultivees  en  Chaouia  (Marco).  Rev.  Path.  Veg.  et  Entom.  Agr. 
25(2):  13  5-U3.  Ulus.  April  1938. 

2.  Boyd,  0.  C.  Stem  and  tuber  rot  of  potato  in  Georgia.  Plant  Dis. 

Reporter  11(6): 75.  July  15,  1927. 

3.  Bratley,  C.  0.,  and  James  S.  Wiant.  Diseases  of ^fruits  and  vegetables 

on  the  New  York  market  during  the  months  of  January  to  August, 
inclusive,  1911.  Plant  Dis.  Reporter  26(l):15-19.  Jan.  15,  1912. 


I.  Dastur,  J.  F.  Potato  storage  in  central  provinces.  Agr.  and  Livestock 

India  l(l) : 371-381 .  Ulus.  PI.  33.  1931. 

5.  Haigh,  J.  C.  Macrophomina  phaseoli  (Maubl. )  Ashby.  Trop.  Agr.  (Ceylon) 

’70:77-78.  1928. 

6.  Mitra,  M.  Report  of  the  Imperial  Mycologist.  Sci.  Rept.  Agr.  Res. 

Inst.  Pusa  1929-30:58-71.  1931. 

7  Nattras,  R.  M,  Note  on  two  diseases  of  potato  tubers.  Cyprus  Agr. 

Jour.  33(1):  1-6.  Figs.  1.  Mar.  1938. 

8.  Reichert,  I.,  and  E.  Bellinger.  A  bUght  of  beans  in  Palestine. 

Yedeoth  (Proc.  Agr.  Exp.  Sta.)  2(1-2) :98- .  July  19  9. 

( Aut  hor s 1  Engl  ish  summary ) . 

9.  Sarejanni,  J.  A.  Liste  III  des  maladies  des  plantes  cultivees  etautres 

de  la  Grace.  Ann.  Inst.  Phytopath.  Benakx,  Greece  3(1). 9-14. 

1939. 

10.  Snowden,  J.  D.  Report  of  the  acting  mycologist.  Ann.  Rept.  Dept. 

Agr.  Uganda  Protectorate  192b: 30-32.  192/. 

II.  Uppal ,  B.  N.,  M.K.  Patel,  and  M.H.  Kamat.  The  fungi  of  Bombay.  Bull. 
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COTTON  RUST  IN  ARIZONA 


John  T.  Presley 


Attacks  of  cotton  rust  occurred  over  a  large  area  of  Arizona  in 
1941.  The  fungus  was  observed  doing  serious  damage  in  the  Continental 
and  Sahuarita  districts  scut'h  of  Tucson;  in  the  Floy  district  east  of  Casa 
Grande,  and  in  Hidden  Valley,  southwest  of  Casa  Grande.  The  increased 
damage  caused  by  the  disease  was  undoubtedly  due  to  the  unusually  favorable 
weather  conditions  for  dissemination  of  the  disease  during  1941  and  to  the 
increased  acreage  of  cottGn  on  desert  land. 

Recent  investigations  at  the  U.  S.  Field  Station,  Sacaton,  Arizona, 
have  shown  that  the  Bouteloua  grasses,  variously  known  as  "six-weeks  grama," 
"needle  grama"  and  "rothrock  grama,"  are  alternate  hosts  of  the  cotton  rust 
fungus.  1/  These  grasses  are  ngtive  to  the  Southwest  and.  can  be  expected  to 
grow  abundantly  on  most  desert  lands  when  water  is  supplied,  either  by  irri¬ 
gation  or  by  natural  rainfall.  Under  natural  conditions  the  grass  springs 
up,  grows  and  dies  within  a  relatively  short  period  as  indicated  by  the 
name  "six-weeks  grama."  On  ditch  banks  and  in  cotton  fields  where  moisture 
is  available  over  longer  periods  the  grass  will  grow  for  most  of  the  summer 
and  reach  a  size  many  times  that  of  desert  grown  specimens.  It  is  on  this 
grass,  in  and  immediately  surrounding  the  cotton  field,  that  the  greater 


amount  of  rust  inoculum  is  built  up.  As  soon  as  a  rainy  period  occurs 


the  telia  on  the  ru sted  gr£ 


germi 


cX 


nd  the  cotton  becomes  infected. 


It  is  true  that  the  grass  becomes  rusted  at  some  distance  from  a 


cotton  field,  but  the  amount  of  rust  is  always  greater  on  the  grass  growing 
in  or  near  a  field  of  cotton.  Since  the  fungus  cannot  spread  from  cotton 
to  cotton,  it  seems  obvious  that  removal  cf  the  grass  would  eliminate  a 
large  amount  of  infectious  material. 

Grass  that  is  growing  m  a  cotton  field  may  become  infected  early 
in  the  summer  and  reinfect  the  same  cotton  field  later  during  the  same 
growing  season  if  weather  conditions  are  favorable.  This  condition  is  nos  sib] 
because  the  telia  which  form  on  the  grass  soon  after  infection,  are  immediate* 
ly  viable  and  will  germinate  within  48  hours  under  suitable  conditions.  Cot¬ 
ton  seedlings  growing  in  the  greenhouse  became  rusted  within  a  week  following 
inoculation  with  telial  material  from  live 


grass. 


Possibilities  for  Control 


rGC~nt  comoietion  of  life  history  studios  for  this  rust  forms 
a  basis  for  postulating  the  following  suggestions  that  should  prove  helpful 
m  controlling  serious  outbreaks.  1  >  J 

^  ArcuSS  in  And  around,  a  cotton  field  is  rusted,  it  should 

mP.  "s  f°yeQ ’  'yi  ^ urging  where  possible,  before  the  summer  rains  set  in. 

■ru"  "  lo  Fecognizud,  and  by  examining  bunches  of  grass  at  various 

work  hi  Pi  d  UCld  tSr°WOr  is  ablc  t0  estimate  the  amount  of  clean-up 
have  hi, 1  i°;_,  k  }°,avcs  and  stcms  of  the  grass,  if  rusted,  will 


have  brownish  or  black  protuberances  which  are  oustulos'of  rust 


spores, 


^  JobnJ*  ^cidijim  go^s ymii,  the  aecial  stage  of  Puccinia 

uouttdlouae .  Phytopath.  32297-99.  jcin.  1942.  " - - 


U5 


When  badly  rusted  the  grass  is  thickly  covered  by  these  spots,  but  by  close 
inspection  even  light  infection  is  recognizable.  Clean  cultural  practices, 
including  the  ditch  banks  and  fence  rows,  following  removal  or  burning  of 
the  dead  grass  should  insure  against  building  up  the  rus  t  inoculum  in 'the 
field,  and  at  the  same  time  prove  effective  in  reducing  populations  of  harm¬ 
ful  grasshoppers  and  various  hemipterous  insects. 

There  are  several  fungicides  that  kill  the  sporidia  of  the  rust  if 
applied  at  the  right  time  and  in  sufficient  quantity,  but  their  application 
would  oe  costly  and  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  make  timely  applications. 
It  is  only  after  rains  and  during  periods  of  high  relative  humidity  that 
the  sooridia  are  released.  A  large  part  of  the  fungicide  that  might  be 
applied  previous  to  the  rain  would  be  washed  off  and  infection  likely  would 
take  place  before  extensive-  applications  of  additional  dust  or  spray  could 
be  made. 

(DIVISION  CF  COTTON  AND  OTHER  FIBER  CROPS  AND  DISEASES). 


RELATIVE . PREVALENCE  AND  GEOGRAPHIC  DISTRIBUTION  OF  VARIOUS  EAR 

ROT  FUNGI  IN  THE  1941  CORN  CROPl/ 

P.  E.  Hoppeis/ 

This  is  a  report  of  the  ninth  of  a  series  of  annual  surveys,  begun 
in  1932)  of  the  relative  prevalence  and  geographic  distribution  of  ear  rot 
fungi  in  the  United  States  corn  crop  s.s  indicated  by  platings  of  that  por¬ 
tion  of  the  crop  reaching  terminal  markets.  The  results  of  the  previous 
surveys  have  been  reported  annually  (PDR  18:186-189,  20:26-30,  20:312-316, 
21:222-224,  22:234-241,  23:142-148,  24:210-213,  and  25:148-152).  These 
surveys  have  been  made  possible  through  the  active  cooperation  of  the 
Grain  and  Seed  Division,  Agricultural  Marketing  Service,  and  grain  inspectors 
licensed  under  the  United  States  Grain  Standards  Act.  Samples  containing 
the  sound  and  the  commercially  damaged  kernel  separates  from  samples  of  car¬ 
load  lots  of  corn  of  known  origin  are  sent  to  the  Chicago  office  of  the 
Grain  and  Seed  Division,  Agricultural  Marketing  Service,  for  review,  after 
-  which  they  are  sent  to  the  writer.  The  kernels  in  the  damaged  separates 
then  are  plated  to  identify  the  fungi  associated  with  the  damaged  kernels. 

The  kernels  are  first  surface-sterilized  by  immersion  for  10  to  12  minutes 
in  a  10 %  solution  of  the  commercial  product  "B.K."  (3-5 %  sodium  hypochlorite) 
after  which  they  are  plated  on  slightly  acidified  potato  dextrose  agar,  in¬ 
cubated  for  4  days  at  room  temperatures,  and  then  the  organisms  are 
identified. 


1/  Survey  conducted  by  the  Grain  and  Seed  Division,  Agricultural  Marketing 
.  Service,  U.  S.  Department ' of  Agriculture,  the  Wisconsin  Agricultural 

Experiment  Station,  and  the  Division  of  Cereal  Crops  and  Diseases,  Bureau 
of  Plant  Industry,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  cooperating. 

2/  Associate  Pathologist,  Division  of  Cereal  Crops  and  Diseases,  Bureau  of 
Plant  Industry,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 
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Figure  1.  —  Relative  prevalence  of  Diolod.ia  (D.  zeae  and  D.  macrospora) , 
Gibberella  zeae ,  Fusarium  moniliforme ,  and  a  group  which 
includes  all  other  fungi,  bacteria,  sterile  kernels,  etc. 
in  the  1943.  corn  crop  for  6  general  geographic  regions,  as 
indicated  by  platings  of  the  damaged  kernels  in  samples  ob¬ 
tained  from  carload  lots  of  corn  arriving  at  terminal  mar¬ 
kets  from  the  regions  indicated.  (From  data  in  table  1). 


Results  of  1941  Survey 

A  total  of  3.32  samples  of  the  1941  crop  were  plated.  Approximately 
3CC  of  these  represented  November  and  December  shipments  and  the  remainder 
were  from  January  receipts.  Nearly  one-half  (155)  of  the  samples  were  from 
Illinois,  a  region  in  which  ear  rots  appear  to  have  been  more  prevalent  in 
1941  than  in  the  ether  Corn  Belt  States,  The  results  of  the  1941  survey 
are  tabulated  for  States  and  geographic  regions  in  table  1,  and  are  presented 
graphically  in  figure  1.  A  brief  discussion  of  them  follows: 

ATLANTIC  SEABOARD  (Maryland) .  The  results  obtained  this  year  differed  from 
those  obtained  heretofore.  The  principal  differences  were  an  extremely  low 
incidence  of  Gibberella  zeae  (only  2%)  and  a  complete  absence  of  an  uniden- 


iS  . 


In  addition 


thf^il^dL^r-f^rnels^in  tta  samples  'obtained'  was  abnormally  1<* 
for  this  region  and  difficulty  was  experienced  in  gaining 
number  of  samp3.es. ^  «  btat,  “d  of  drought  during  late 

suiauer  and  the  early  fall  in  this  area  undoubtedly  explains  the  abnormal 
plating  results  in  1911  for  the  Atlantic  Seaboard  region. 


SOUTHERN  STATES  (Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Mississippi,  and  Alabama). 
from  this  area  ran  true  to  form  ’with  Diplodia  spp.  and  Fu.»rium  mon-J i,iorm . 
the  leading  rot  fungi.  Tqgetfer  they  accounted  for  90$  of  the  damaged 


grain. 


The  ra 


tio  of  D.  zeae  to  D.  macrospora  in  the  southern  samples  was 


approximately  19  to 
veys . 


This  agrees  'with  data  obtained  in  the  former  sur- 


EAST -CENTRAL  STATES  (Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois ) .  Diplodqa^  was^  over¬ 
whelmingly  the  leading  fungus  isolated  from  the  sample  o  criginatin0  m  ^ 
this  area  and  accounted  for  two-thirds  of  the  damaged  kernels.  K  niornli- 
forme,  with  11.5%,  was  a  poor  second.  As  mentioned  previously  ear  rots 
appear  to  have  bean  very  prevalent  in  Illinois  in  1941  •  dany  sample o 
originating  in  some  of  the  best  com  growing  counties  in  thio  o t a t e  inn  as 
high  as  6  to  10%  "total  damaged  kernels"  and  frequently  90%  or  more  plated 
Diplodia.  Evidence  such  as  this  indicates  that  there  is  room  for^  considera¬ 
ble  improvement  in  some  of  the  corn  hybrids  in  commercial,  production  with 
respect  to  resistance  to  the  Diplodia  ear  rot  disease# 


WEST-CENTRAL  STATES  (Minnesota,  Iowa,  and  Missouri).  The  data  in  table  1 
show  different  plating  results  for  each  of  these  States.  Diplodi a  and 
F.  monillforme  were  about  of  equal  importance  in  the  Missouri  samples  and 
together  accounted  for  approximately  70%  of  the  damaged  kernels.  ihe  Iowa 


results  were  much  like  those  from  Illinois  with  D i olodi a  easily  the  leading 


fungus.  Diplodia'  was  plated  from  nearly  70%  of  the  kernels  in  the  Iowa 
samples.  Damage  in  the  Minnesota  samples  was  distributed,  largely,  in 
order  of  importance,  betw  on  storage  rot  fungi,  Diplodia ,  F.  monilifor me , 

_  — ,  .  .  ,  ^  -i — i  •  t  _  .  X.  ,,  4~  4-  . 


and  Gibberelia.  The  incidence  of  Gibb  ere  11a  was  9  •  3%  •  Evidence  that  the 


ej.  i.  i'-*.  -X-  v/ j L.  i  ..■>  j  i  jl.  .x.  jl  — i*.*— *-  ^  »  •*—  —  - 

Gibberelia  area  in  194-1  extended  into  Iowa  is  shown  from  a  study  of  the 
distribution  of  Gibberelia  in  this  State,  Five  samples  were  received 
from  counties  in  northern  Iowa  and  these 
compared  with 
ting  elsewhere  in  th 


an  average  of  only  3*3$  for 


averaged  17.9%  Gibberelia  as 

he  remaining  30  samples  origina¬ 


te 


State, 


SGUTHW 
generally  sou 


(Texas).  With  one  exception  the  Texas  samples  came  from  a  region 
southeast  of  the  central  portion  of  the  State,  centering  around 
Guadalupe  and  McLennan  Counties.  The  damage  in  the  Texas  samples  differed 
distinctly  from  that  in  the  Corn  Belt  samples  in  that  much  of  it  was  not 
caused  primarily  by  fungi  but  rather  by  weevils  and  possibly  other  insects. 


1  v  — *  y  ,  t, 

Texas  samples  in  the  past  always  have  boon  characterized  by  high  percentage 


U  .A  V  WV,.  fj  C.J>  J. 

of  Aspergillus  spp.  1941  was  no  exception  and  nearly  20%  of  the  damaged 
kernels  plated  As  per  gill  us .  Among  the  better  recognized  oar  rot  fungi 

were  most  prevalent  and  bet  ween  them  accounted 


Diplodia  and  F.  moniliforme 


17  "Total  damaged  kernels  as  dofinecTin  tbs  Official  Grain  Standards  "for7 

corn  are  kernels  and  pieces  of  kernels  of  corn  which  are  heat  damaged, 


sprouted,  frosted,  badly  ground  damaged,  badly  weather  damaged,  or  other- 


rm  fcT>i  'illir  r’i 
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for  slightly  over  50$' cl*  the  damaged  grain, 
were  ob  s e rvc d  in  t  h e  T e”Xi  §  - pla  ti  ng s . 


No- cultures  -of  D.  macros  nor  a 


WESTERN  STATES  (Kansas  and  Nebraska).  Only  5  s -ample s  were  obtained  from 


this  area  in  which  F.  moniliforme  ’al 


ways 


ha  s 


been  the  or  ©dominant  ear  rot 


fungus.  The  1941  samples  averaged  47.7$  for  Fusarium  and  18.4$  for 
Dipl  ©dig.  This  is  somewhat  lower  for  Fusarium  and  slightly  higher  for 
Diplodia  than  normally  is  expected  in  the  Western  States. 


RICE  BLAST  IN  ARKANSAS 
E.  M.  Cr alley  and  C,  R.  Adair 

Blast  or  rot  ten -neck  (Piricularia  oryzae  Br.  -1  Cav,  )  of  rice 
( Oryza  sativa  L.)  has  been  causing  serious  losses  in  Arkansas  in  new  areas 
recently  brought  into  rice  production.  The  disease  decreases  in  importance 
as  the  land  is  cropped  to  rice,  and  rarely  causes  severe  injury  after  3  or 
4  crops  have  been  grown  on  the  land.  Minor  looses  have  been  observed  on 
old  rice  fields  which  previously  had  been  out  of  rice  production  for  a 
number  of  years. 

Symptoms  •  ha.  ve  been  observed  on  various  parts  of  the  plants  including 
leaves,  leaf  sheaths,  and  nodes;  however,  the  most  outstanding  symptom  is 
the  blasted  panicle  resulting  from  infection  of  the  neck  region.  Occasion¬ 
ally,  plants  growing  on  levees  lodge  as  a  result  of  infection  of  the  lower 
nodes.  This  latter  type  of  injury  is  sometimes  erroneously  diagnosed  as 
stem  rot  (Leptosphaeria  salvinii  Catt.)  by  rice  farmers. 

Owing  to  the  importance  of  rice  blast  in  a  number  of  new  rice  areas, 
outlying  varietal  tests  were,  conducted  in  1940  and  1941  to  determine 
whether  the  common  commercial  varieties  or  hybrid  selections  differ  in 
their  reaction  to  this  fungus.  The  varieties  were  grown  in  3“ rod  row 
randomized  plots.  Four  replications  were  used  in  1940  and  six  in  1941. 
Notes  were  taken  on  the  percentage  of  blasted  panicles  in  the  center  rev/ 
of  each  of  the  3-rod  row  plots  when  the  varieties  reached  maturity.  The 
results,  .are  shown  in  th.e  ^accompanying  table. 

The  results  show  that  there  is  a.  significant  difference  in  the 
reaction  of  several  of  the  ^  varieties  to  blast.  Early  Prolific,  a  variety 
commonly  grown  on  new' land,'  is  very  susceptible  while  Zenith  and  Arkansas 
Fortuna,  which  normally  outyield  Early  Prolific  and  command  better  prices, 
are  resistant.  The  high-yielding  hybrid  selections,  Arkroso  and  Prelude, 
appear  to  be  moderately  resistant  to  blast. 


Reaction  of  Rico  Varieties  to  Blast _ 

:  Infection 


Variety 

:  Blackton, 

:  Ark . 

:  1940 

:  Newport, 

:  Ark . 

:  1940 

:  Brinkley, 

:  Ark . 

:■  1941 

Moan 

Mean 

Mean 

percentage 

percentage 

percentage 

Rexoro  X  Delitus ,  B321A2 

O.G 

0.0 

0.7 

Rexoro  X  C.  I.  5094,  3324A1 

0.0 

0.0 

•  •  • 

Shoemed 

0.3 

0.0 

0.0 
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Variety 

Blackt on , 
Ark. 

Infection 

:  Newport , 

:  Ark. 

Brinkley, 

Ark. 

1940 

:  1940 

19X1 

Mean 

Mean 

Mean 

percentage 

percentage 

percentage 

Nira 

Arkansas  Fortuna 

0.3 

0.0 

1.3 

o.x 

0.6 

O.X 

0.2 

0.1 

0.0 

Zenith 

Asahi 

Edith 

1.3 

2.X 

0.1 

3.1 

1.2 

0.5 

0.6 

1.6 

Lady  Wright 

Acadia 

2.7 

2.7 

2. 1 

0.2 

La.  Blue  Rose,  C285X-3 

3.6 

0.0 

1.1 

Colusa 

3.9 

3.1 

•  •  • 

Kameji  X  Blue  Rose,  AH-29-153 

Arkrose 

X.9 

5.2 

1.7 

0.5 

•  •  • 

2.1 

Edith  X  Caloro,  AH-29-3-1 

5.7 

x*  o 

•  •  • 

Prelude 

6.0 

0.5 

1.1 

Caloro 

8.6 

1.5 

3.8 

0.8 

3.5 

Supreme  Blue  Rose 

9.7 

0.1 

Old  Style  Blue  Rose 

12.9 

0.8 

Early  Prolific 

23.6 

9.5 

8.9 

Imp.  Blue  Rose  X  Fortuna,  C2920AX1 

®  •  • 

•  •  • 

0.0 

Stephen’s  selection 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

0.0 

Edith  X  Fortuna,  C283A9 

•  ♦  • 

•  •  • 

0.1 

Kameji  X  Blue  Rose,  B2912A13 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

0.5 

Kameji  X  Blue  Rose,  AH- 29 -128 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

0.9 

Kameji  X  Blue  Rose,  B2912AX7 

*  •  • 

•  •  • 

0.9 

Nakata  Shinriki 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

2.7 

Forest  Rose 

0  0  0 

•  •  • 

10.5 

Colusa  X  Blue  Rose,  B2913A29 

0  0  0 

•  •  • 

11.7 

Difference  required  for  significance 

-5%:  2.93 
1%:  3.91 

2.X2 

3.22 

2.93 

3.89 

(COOPERATIVE  INVESTIGATIONS,  ARKANSAS  AGRICULTURAL  EXPERIMENT  STATION  AND 
DIVISION  OF  CEREAL  CROPS  AND  DISEASES,  U.  S.  BUREAU  OF  PLANT  INDUSTRY). 


PLANT  DISEASES  IN  MONTANA 

PHOMA  INFECTION  OF  SUGAR  BEETS  PLANTED  IN  THE  FALL.  -  M.  M.  Afanasiev. 

Sugar  beets  were  planted  in  the  fall  of  19X0  in  the  Gallatin  Valley 
near  Bozeman,  Montana,  to  determine  whether  seeds  could  be  raised  satis¬ 
factorily. 

The  growth  of  beet  plants  in  the  fall  was  very  good  and  at  the  time 
approaching  their  dormancy  period  the  roots  were  1  to  1-1/2  inches  in  diame 
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The  winter  of  1910-11  was  rather  mild  with  only  a  little  snow  on  the 
ground.  During  the  early  part  of  the  spring  of  1911  frequent  freezings 
and  thawings  occurred  with  apparently  an  injurious  effect  on  the  sugar 
beets  which  were  yellowish  in  color  and  low  in  vigor.  When  the  fields 
were  inspected  in  the  latter  part  of  the  spring  many  of  the  beet  roots 
were  entirely  or  partly  rotted.  Representative  samples  were  collected  to 
determine  the  cause  of  the  rot.  Isolations  were  made  on  potato  dextrose 
agar,  and  from  nearly  every  beet  a  pure  culture  of  Phoma  betae  (Cud.)  Fr. 
was  obtained..  This  organism  is  at  the  most  a  weak  parasite,  capable  of 
causing  root  rot  only  after  the  normal  resistance  of  the  beet  has  been 
seriously  impaired.  These  beets  were  grown  under  unfavorable  climatic 
conditions,  and  no  doubt  their  vigor  was  much  reduced  as  the  root  rot  was 
responsible  for  pr  ctically  a  total  loss  of  the  crop. 


VIOLET  ROOT  ROT  OF  POTATOES  AND  SUGAR  BESTS.  —  H.  E.  Morris. 

In  1901  one  sample  of  Katahdin  potatoes  and  one  sample  of  sugar 
beets  affected  with  a  disease  not  heretofore  listed  in  Montana  were 
received  by  the  Botany  Department  for  identification.  Both  samples  came 
from  Cascade  County,  in  the  vicinity  of  Great  Falls,  Montana. 

The  disease  was  identified  as  violet  root  rot  caused  by  Rhizoctonia 
cro  cor  urn  (Pars.)  DC. 

The  surface  of  the  potato  was  more  or  less  covered  with  a  felt-like 
mass  of  the  mycelium  which  was  chocolate  color  when  dry,  and  violet-brown 
when  moist.  The  greater  part  of  the  mycelium  mat  could  be  removed.  On 
the  potato  skin  were  present  numerous  small  black  dots,  which  under  the 
microscope  had  the  appearance  of  sclerolia.  The  entire  surface  of  the 
Katahdin  tubers  were  reddish  in  appearance  in  contrast  to  the  normal 
cream-buff  color. 

No  cultures  wore  attempted. 

The  sugar  beets  shewed  the  characteristic  mycelium  on  the  surface 
'cracks,  together  with  the  minute  sclerotia.  There  was  also  considerable 
rotting  of  the  beet,  apparently  due  to  the  fungus.  The  rot  began  at  or 
near  the  crown  and  progressed  downward,  turning  the  attacked  tissue  brown 
to  almost  black  in  color.  The  disease  was  not  widespread  and  in  this 
particular  case  caused  no  economic  loss. 

No  information  concerning  the  extent  of  loss  or  conditions  under 
which  the  disease  was  prevalent  was  obtained  by  further  inquiry.  This 
disease,  although  new  to  the  State,  is  not  considered  serious  at  the 
present  time . 


SCLERCTINIA  ON  GREAT  NORTHERN  BEANS .  —  H.  E.  Morris 

A  20-acre  field  of  Great  Northern  Beans  in  the  Canyon  Creek  Dis¬ 
trict  west  of  Billings  was  inspected  on  account  of  a  serious  disease 
condition. 

Many  bean  plants  showed  severe  injury  and  an  examination  revealed 
many  sclerotia  in  the  pith  of  the  stems.  These  were  probably  the  sclerotia 
of  Sclerotinia  libertiana  [S.  scierctiorum]  which  is  parasitic  on  beans. 

No  infection  experiments  were  made.  Specimens  were  submitted  to  the  Bureau 
of  Plant  Industry,  Washington,  D.  C.  for  identification. 
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It  was  estimated  by  the  owner  that  the  disease  had  reduced  the 
yield  80%.  Another  nearby  10-acre  field  showed  a  5 0/o  loss. 
y  The  grower  stated  that  the  disease  had  been  present  for  several 

years  and  was  generally  distributed  in  a  restricted  area.  The  disease 
was  more  destructive  during  1941  than  in  former  years.  _ 

(BOTANY  AND  BACTERIOLOGY  DEPARTMENT ,  AGRICULTURAL  EXPERIMENT  STATION, 

MONTANA  STATE  COLLEGE,  BOZEMAN). 


BRIEF  NOTES  ON  PUNT  DISEASES 


DEVELOPMENT  OF  APPLE  SCAB  IN  PENNSYLVANIA:  The  following  is  a. 
summary  of  the  examination  of  apple  scab  perithecia  made  this  spring  in 
Pennsylvania  by  G.  L.  Zundel ,  A.  H.  Bauer,  C.  S.  Cannon,  ana  niysel-*-.  Tn 
February  one  examination  of  100  perithecia.  showed  no  dif fei entiation.  In 
the  first  half  of  March  120  perithecia  were  examined  from  2  collections. 
These  showed  no  differentiation.  Of  304  perithecia  examined  from  5  collec¬ 
tions  of  leaves,  March  16  to  25,  63%  were  undifferentiated ,  29.  (/*  showed 
asci  with  no  spores,  7%  had  asci  with  colorless  spores,  ana  1.3 %  hnd  aseijj 
with  some  colored  scores.  All  these  collections  were  made  from  unsprayed  I 
or  partlj7  sprayed  orchards  and  it  appears  to  us  that  the  scab  fungus 
[Venturia  inaeoualis]  is  developing  more  slowly  than  usual,  because  of-  the 
extremely  dry  weather  last  fall  during  the  latter  part  of  August  and 
September,  (R.  S.  Kirb  ,  Extension  Plant  Pathologist,  March  31  •) 


MATURATION  OF  PERITHECIA  OF  THE  APPLE  SCAB  FUNGUS  IN  MISSOURI,  1942: 
Several  collections  of  scabbed  Rome  Beauty  apple  leaves  were  examined  at 
Columbia,  Missouri  on  February  12.  Perithecia  were  found  in  67%  of  the 


leaves  examined  but  less  than 
of  scabbed  Red  Delicious  appl 
Perithecia  were  numerous  and 
(M.  A.  Smith,  Division  Fruit 
Plant  Industry). 


1%  contained  mature  ascospores.  A  collection 
e  loaves  was  examined  on  February  23. 
counts  showed  23%  contained  mature  ascospores,.: 
and  Vegetable  Crops  and  Diseases,  Bureau  of 


A  NEW  FUNGUS  ON  BERMUDA  GRASS  IN  LOUISIANA:  A  clump  of  Bermuda 
grass  (Cynodon  dactyl  on  (L.)  Pers.)  was  found  early  in  February  at  Baton 
Rouge,  Louisiana,  infected  with  a  Phyllachora  which  was  identified  as 
Phylla chora  cynodontis  Niessl  by  Dr.  C.  R  Orton  at  West  Virginia  University 
The  stromata  of  the  fungus  were  found  in  great  numbers  on  all  the  loaves 
of  the  prostrate  culms  leading  out  from  one  clump.  This  clump  was  growing 
among  some  trees  and  shrubbery  in  a  rather  protected  spot  on  the  campus  of 
the  Louisiana  State  University.  Only  a  single  infected  plant  was  found. 

According  to  Dr.  Orton,  this  is  the  first  record  of  this  fungus 
from  continental  North  America.  (George  Nyland ,  Department  of  Botany, 
Louisiana  State  University). 


"MEETING  THE  SPRAY  MATERIAL  SHORTAGE"  is  the  title  of  Connecticut 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station  Bulletin  455  (March  1942),  by  Neely  Turner 
Horsfall.  Besides  accurate  diagnosis  of  diseases  and  careful 


and  Jarne  s 


G, 


selection  of  crops  to  be  protected. 


emphasis 


is  on  the  practicability  oi 


the  conservation  of  materials  by  reducing  the -dosage,  and  on  the  preven¬ 
tion  of  waste'  by  improving  the  efficiency  of  apoli cation,  by  timing  treat¬ 
ments  according  to  weather ,  and  by  timing  planting  of  crops  to  escape  pests. 

The  authors ?  emphatic  statement , regarding  the  application  of  dusts 
when  dew  is  on  the  plants,  "This  fact  has  been  known  for  at  least  100  years 
and  it  is  high  time  to  apply  it"  (p.  1.77 >  authors’  italics),  is  pertinent 
to  many  other  plant  disease  situations. 


THE  USE  OF  DINITRO-GRTHO-CRESGL  AS  AN  ERADICANT 
SPRAY  FOR  FRUIT  DISEASES^' 

E.  G.  Sharvelle 

The  control  of  plant  diseases  by  the  application  of  chemical  sprays 
has  been  based,  until  comparatively  recently,  on  the  assumption  that  cer¬ 
tain  chemicals  toxic  to  plant  pathogenic  fungi  serve  as  protective  agents 
in  preventing  the  development  of  plant  pathogens  when  applied  prior  to 
inoculation.  Most  of  the  chemical  sprays  now  in  use  are  of  the  protective 
type,  must  be  apoli ed  in  advance  of  infection,  and  must  be  maintained  by 
repeated  applications  as  a  completely  protective  coating.  The  inadequacy 
of  such  methods,  requiring  repeated  and  costly  spraying  accurately  timed 
to  coincide  with  potential  periods  of  infection,  has  been  apparent  for 
some  time . 

Cordleyi/,  in  1908,  introduced  lime  sulfur  as  a  dormant  spray  for 
the  control  of  apple  scab.  Since  that  time  lime  sulfur  has  been  widely 
used  in  most  states  for  the  control  of  fruit  diseases.  Lime  sulfur  in 
the  polysulfide  form  functions  essentially  as  an  eradicant  spray  for  the 
elimination  of  primary  inoculum  before  its  liberation.  Lime  sulfur  when 
applied  as  a  spray  will  form  a  residue  on  the  plant  parts  to  which  it  is 
applied,  and  the  oolysulfide  sulfur  in  this  deposit  will  ultimately  be 
converted,  wholly  or  in  part  to  elemental  sulfur.  In  this  form  lime  sul¬ 
fur  functions  as  a  protective  spray,  and  has  been  used  as  a  summer  spray 
for  the  control  of  such  diseases  as  apple  scab  and  brown  rot  of  stone 
fruits.  The  ohytocidal  properties  of  lime  necessitate  caution  in  its  use, 
and  in  some  instances  it  has  not  proven  entirely  satisfactory  as  a  summer 
spray .  Keitt  end  Palmiterl/  advocated  the  use  of  "complementary  procedures 
based  on  the  principles  of  immunization  and  eradication  in  addition  to  pro¬ 
tection"  in  combating  fruit  diseases.  They  reported  that  suitable  mixtures 
of  copper,  lime,  and  arsenic  have  eradicant  properties  because  their  fungici¬ 
dal  action  is  effective  at  considerable  distances  from  the  undissolvcd 
residue.  Such  mixtures  were  also  found  to  be  highly  effective  for  the  in¬ 
activation  of  fungal  fruiting  structures  on  the  surface  of  invaded  tissues. 
Several  pathogenic  fungi,  including  Venturis  pyrina,  Coccomyces  hiemalis , 

17  Paper  Tjo.~~1988,  Scientific  Jour .  Series,  Minnesota  Agricultural  Ex¬ 
periment  Station. 

2 /  Cordley,  A.  B.  The  lime-sulfur  spray  as  a  preventative  of  apple  scab. 
Rural  New  Yorker  67:202.  1908. 

3/  Keitt,  G.  W.  and  Palmiter,  D.  H.  Potentialities  of  eradicant  fungi¬ 
cides  for  combating  apple  scab  and  several  other  plant  diseases.  Jour. 
Agr.  Res.  55  (6).  397:L38.  1937. 
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Dibotryon  morbosum,  Myco sphaorolla  rubina,  snd  Sclerotinia  [Monilinia] 
frii c  t iccla  ,  wen:e~inactivated  by  eradicant  fungicides  composed  of  appro¬ 
priate  mixtures  of  copper  sulfate ,  milk  ci  lime,  calcium  ursenito,  o.nd 

zinc  arsenito.  | 

In  1939  a  coordinated  project  was  undertaken  by  workers  at  several 

experiment  stations  to  investigate  the  value  of  the  sodium  salt  of  dinitrpi 
ortho-cresylate  (Elgetol)  as  an  eradicant  spray  for  the  control  of  apple  J 
scab.  The  results  obtained  in  Minnesota  are  recorded  in  this  paper. 

Methods 


Apple  scab  control.  In  the  spring  of  1940  an  isolated  ten-acre 

block  of  McIntosh  apples  was  selected  from  an  orchard  of  126  acres  for 

"ground  spray"  experiments  with  dinitro  cresol.  The  rows  selected  for 

the  treatment  were  located  at  the  northern  edge  of  the  orchard  to  reduce 

the  likelihood  of  infection  by  wind-blown  spores  from  other  sources;  there 

were  no  orchards  for  several  miles  northward  from  the  experimental  block. 

The  orchard  rows  which  were  not  sprayed  with  clinitro  cresol  were  situated 

immediately  to  the  south  of  the  above  rows.  A  ground  spray  of  0,5% 

Elgetol  was  applied  on  April  30,  1940,  to  the  experimental  block,  at  the 

rate  of  500  gallons  to  the  acre,  using  a  350-gallon  Friend  sprayer  with  2 

lines  of  hose.  Care  was  taken  to  spray  the  ground  immediately  beneath 

the  trees  very  thoroughly  by  applying  the  eradicant  material  from  both 

sides  of  the  tree,  along  the  rows  and  across  the  orchard.  The  entire 

orchard  later  was  sprayed  5  times  with  lime-sulfur,  the  first  application 

being  made  'on  May  9 ,  and  the  last  August  9* 

In  1941  the  same  orchard  was  used,  for  the  experiment,  the  same 

ground  area  being  sprayed  with  Elgetol  as  in  the  previous  season  but  the 

summer  spray  used  was  Stauffer  Magnetic  "70"  sulfur*  paste  instead  of  lime 

sulfur,  5  applications  being  made  as  in  the  previous  season.  In  1941  a 

7-acre  block  of  the  variety  Cortland,  just  coming  into  full  bearing,  which. 

had  not  been  thoroughly  sprayed  during  previous  seasons,  was  also  used  for 

Elgetol  experiments.  Part  of  this  orchard  was  treated  with  0,5%o  Elgetol, 

and  all  of  it  was  then  sprayed  during  the  summer  with  Stauffer  Magnetic 

"70"  sulfur  paste,  using  a  schedule  identical  with  that  employed  for  the 

McIntosh  block  on  the  same  property.  All  were  kept  under  observation 

during  the  summers,  but  scab  developed  on  the  foliage  too  late  in  both 

seasons  to  permit  the  recording  of  accurate  data  on  foliage  infection. 

At  harvest  time,  which  occurred  on  September  24  in  1940,  and  on  September 

11  in  1941 ,  samples  of  apples  wore  taken  from  trees  at  random  throughout 

th«  experimental  plots.  The  samples  from  each  plot  were  then  graded  (by 

han'l )  for  scab  infection,  the  percentage  of  fruit  infected  and  the  severity 

of  scab  being  recorded.  Each  scab-inf  acted  fruit  was  given  an.  arbitrary 

disvjp.se  .rating  similar  to  that  used  in  cereal  rust  studies.  A  rating  of 

indicated  no  scab  infect  .on,  a  rating  of  "1"  being  given  to  fruit  with 

l"2  scab  lesions,  "2"  for  fruit  with  3-5  scab  spots,  "3"  for  6-9  lesions, 

apM  7  r'  bbri§  C1  "4"  for  fruit  with  10  or  more  scab  lesions.  The  averages 

0  ,  disease  ratings  were  used  as  the  criterion  for  scab  severity  in 

each  clot. 
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Results 

The  results  are  given  in  Table  1.  During  1940  a  striking  reduction 
in  the  amount  of  scabby  fruit  resulted  when  0.5%  Elgetol  was  used  as  a 
ground  spray  in  addition  to  the  regular  lime  sulfur  schedule.  In  addition 
to  a  reduction  of  16%  in  the  amount  of  scabby  fruit,  the  severity  of 
infection  also  was  noticeably  decreased.  The  arbitrary  disease  rating;  of 
l.r.1  for  the  fruit  from  the  block  receiving  the  Elgetol  treatment  indicates 
that  each  infected  fruit  had  an  average  of  less  than  2  scab  lesions.  On 


Table 

1.  Effect 
apple 

of  ground  sprays 
scab . 

of  0.5% 

Elgetol  on  the 

development  of 

Year 

Variety 

:  Treatment 

2 Total  I 

■Jo. : Total  No. 

: Percent- 

:  Average 

: apple  s 

: scab-infect- 

:age  scab 

:disease 

: examined  :ed  apples 

• 

• 

: rating 

1940 

McIntosh 

Reg.-  Schedule 

10C0 

205 

20.. 5 

2.44 

McIntosh 

Reg.  Schedule 

plus  Elgetol 

1000 

41 

1.1 

1.21 

1941 

McIntosh 

Reg.  Schedule 

580 

35 

6.0 

1.80 

McIntosh 

Rep.  Schedule 

plus  Elgetol 

510 

21 

4.1 

1.90 

Cortland 

Reg.  Schedule 

393 

218 

56.6 

1.85 

Cortland 

Reg.  Schedule 

plus  Elgetol 

194 

54 

'  27.6 

1.51 

the  other  hand,  the  disease  rating  of  2,44  for  infected  fruit  from  the  plot 
that  did  not  receive  Elgetol  indicates  that  each  infected  fruit  had  an  aver¬ 
age  of  more  than  5  lesions.  If  a  cull  apple,  from  the  standpoint  of  scab, 
were  to  be-  defined  as  any  fruit  having  5  or  more  scab  lesions,  of  the  20.5% 
infected  apples  from  the  olot  not  receiving  Elgetol,  9.9%  could  be  designated 
as  culls.  Of  the  4.1%  infected  fruit  from  the  plot  receiving  the  ground  spray 
only  0.5%  could  be  designated  as  culls.  This  reduction  in  severity  of  scab 
infection  would  result  in  a  large  increase  in  the  amount  of  maike table  fruit. 

In  1941  the  use  of  Elgetol  on  the  same  trees  as  those  in  the  experi¬ 
ment  of  the  previous  year' did  net  result  in  a  marked  decrease  in  scab  in¬ 
fection  when  compared  with  trees  not  receiving  the  treatment.  However,  the 
percentage  of  scabby  fruit  in  both  sections  of  the  plot  was  considerably 
reduced  when  compared  with  the  previous  season.  This  cannot  bo  explained 
cn  the  basis  of  a  light  scab  year,  as  the  variety  Cortland  in  other  orchards 
in  the  same  region  was  heavily  infected  in  1941.  Neither  can  it  bo  attributed 
to  the  increased  efficiency  of  Stauffer  Magnetic  "70"  sulfur  paste  as  a  pro¬ 
tective  spray,  for  Cortland  apples  sprayed  with  this  material  were  severely 
infected  in  1941.  It  would  appear  from  these  results  that  Elgetol  has  a 
carry-over  effect  from  the  previous  season's  application. 

.In  t he  Cortland  orchard,  which  was  heavily  infected  with  scab,  ground 
spraying  with  Elgetol  again  greatly  reduced  the  percentage  of  scabby  fruit, 
and  also  slightly  reduced  the  severity  of  the  disease. 
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Control  of  Raspberry  Anthracnose 

Anthracnose  (Elsinoo  veneta)  of  red  raspberries  has  become  a 
problem  of  sufficient  importance  in  Minnesota  during  recent  years  to 
justify  investigations  on  methods  of  control.  In  the  cour  se  of  routine 
experiments  on  its  control  in  1940,  0.5$  Elgetol  was  used  as  a  delayed 
dormant  spray.  The  results  are  given  in  table  2.  The  delayed  dormant 
applications  were  applied  to  the  cancs  during  the  "green  tip  stage",  just 
as  the  buds  were  beginning  to  burst,  and  the  cover  sprays  were  applied 
one  month  later  when  the  leaves  were,  fully  expanded.  At  harvest  time  each 
hill  in  the  various  dots  was  inspected  individually,  being  considered  as 
infected  if  any  of  the  canes  within  the  hill  were  diseased.  The  severity 
of  the  disease  within  each  hill  was  designated  by  an  arbitrary  disease 


Table  2.  Control  of  raspberry  anthracnose. 


Location 

Treatment 

••Time  of  :Av.  length 

: application  :of  canes 

:  '  :(ins.)l/ 

:  Percent-  : 

:  age  hills,: 

:  infected^' : 

Average 

infection 

type!/ 

Duluth 

Unsprayed 

— 

42.2 

99.7 

2.8 

First 

Loca- 

1/2%  Elgetol 

Delaved  dormant 

«/ 

39.2 

80.6 

1.1 

tion 

1/2$  Elgetol 
4-4-50  Bordo 

Delayed  dormant 
Cover  sp  ray 

39.9 

77.7 

1.3 

1/2$  Elgetol 
Copper 

Compound  "A" 

Delayed  dormant 
Cover  spray 

43.8 

88.8 

1.8 

3-  50  lime 
sulfur 

4- 4-50  Bordo 

Delayed  dormant 
Cover  spray 

42.7 

30.5 

0.4 

Duluth 

Unsprayed 

98.8 

2.6 

North- 

east 

1/2$  Elgetol 

Delayed  dormant 

— 

46.6 

0.9 

experi- 

merit 

station 

3- 50  lime 
sulfur 

Copper 

Compound  "A" 

Delayed  dormant 

Cover  spray 

21.4 

0.4 

3- 50  lime 
sulfur 

4- 4-50  Bordo 

Delayed  dormant 

Cover  spray 

12.2 

0.2 

1/  Results  represent  the  average  of  50  observations  on  separate  hills 
within  the  individual  spray  plots. 


rating  similar  to  that  described  for  the  apple  scab  work.  At  the  first 
location  a  single  application  of  0,5%  Elgetol  reduced  the  percentage  of 
infected  hills  to  some  extent  ,  and  greatly  reduced  the  severity  of  the 
disease.  The  addition  of  a  cover  spray  of  4-4-50  bordeaux  mixture  further 
increased  the  degree  of  control,  but  neither  of  these  treatments  were  as 
efficient,  as  a  delayed  dormant  application  of  3-50  liquid  lime  sulfur 
followed  by  a  cover  spray  of  4-4-50  bordeaux  mixture.  At  the  second  loca¬ 
tion  slightly  better  control  was  obtained  with  a  delayed  dormant  application 
of  Elgetol,  the  percentage  of  infection  being  reduced  to  less  than  half  that 
of  the  ’ins prayed  plot.  The  severity  cf  infection  was  again  greatly  reduced 
by  this  treatment.  The  lime  sulfur-bordeaux  combination  again  proved  to 
be  the  most  effective  method  of  control.  The  results  obtained  in  1940  in¬ 
dicated  that  Elgetol  used  as  a  delayed  dormant  spray  may  have  some  value 
as  a  control  for  raspberry  anthracrose.  In  1941  the  experiment  was  repeated 
using  Elgetol  at  a  strength  of  0.7 5%i  again  applied  as  a  delayed  dormant 
spray.  Detailed  records  were  not  kept  of  these  experiments  but  observations 
indicated  that  Elgetol  applied  as  a  delayed  dormant  spray  at  this  strength 
was  equally  as  effective  in  controlling  raspberry  anthracnose  as  3-50  liquid 
lime  sulfur.  Certain  growers  in  Minnesota  are  considering  Elgetol  as  a 
substitute  for  lime  sulfur  in  their  commercial  spray  program,  as  it  would 
be  somewhat  cheaper  and  ap sears  to  cover  more  surface  than  equivalent 
amounts  of  lime  sulfur,  thereby  requiring  less  material  for  the  delayed 
dormant  spray  application.  The  use  of  Elgetol  at  a  strength  of  1%  might 
be  worthy  of  consideration  as  a  dormant  spray  for  the  control  of  this 
disease. 

(MINNESOTA  AGRICULTURAL  EXPERIMENT  STATION,  UNIVERSITY  FARM,  ST.  PAUL, 
MINNESOTA). 


*  Acknowledgment  is  made  to  the  Standard  Agricultural  Chemicals  Company, 
Hoboken,  New  Jersey,  for  supplying  Elgetol  for  the  above  exper iments . 
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SiEMER  PELTING 

AMERICAN  PHYTOPATKOLGGICAL  SOCIETY 


April  15 >  19A 


The  Summer  Meeting  of  the  American  Phytopathological  Society  will 
be  held  June  25-26,  1942,  in  the  Secor  Hotel,  Toledo,  Ohio.  The  first 
session  will  begin  at  10:00  a.m.  June  25. 

The  purpose  of  this  meeting  is  to  assist  in  coordinating  the  var¬ 
ious  war  emergency  efforts  of  the  Society.  The  functions,  accomplishments 
and  future  plans  of  the  Society’s  War  Emergency  Committee,  sub- committees, 
and  sectional  committees  will  be  reported  briefly  with  plenty  of  opportun¬ 
ity  for  discussion.  Topics  to  be  discussed,  if  time  permits,  include: 
fungicides  -  their  availability  and  substitutes,  coordinated  research  pro¬ 
grams,  duties  of  extension  pathologists,  draft  deferment,  disease  surveys, 
quarantines,  seed  treatment  and  certification,  cooperation  with  workers 
in  other  sciences,  and  ether  timely  subjects. 

(COMLilTTEE  ON  PROGRAM. AND  ARRANGEMENTS,  1942  SUMMER  MEETING). 


S' JT?"D 

r  jiiKtj 


( CHLCRANIL )  AND  SCURF  CONTROL 


OF  SWEET 


Robert 


POTATOES 


u a  lues 


In  the  Plant  Disease  Reporter,  Volume  26,  Number  11,  0.  H.  Elmer 
presented  his  results  on  the  use  of  Spergon  as  a  sprout  treatment  for  the 
control  c.f  stem  rot  of  sweet  potatoes,  as  a  suggestion  to  others  investi¬ 
gating  the  control  of  field  diseases  of  the  sweet  potato.  Such  a  sugges¬ 
tion  seems  most  valuable  in  the  present  emergency  when  substitutes  for 
mercury  may  soon  be  urgently  needed.  In  this  same  spirit  the  writer 
presents  his  1941  experimental  results,  using  Spergon  as  a  sprout  treatment 
for  the  control  of  scurf  [ M o n 1 1 o c h a e t e s  infus  cans]  of  sweet  potatoes. 

In  an  exploratory  experiment,  conducted  at  New  Brunswick,  New  Jersey 
sprouts  produced  by  badly  scurfed  untreated  potatoes  were  treated  in  varior 
dipping  materials  and  then  planted.  At  the  time  of  setting,  the  soil  and 
air  were  dry  and  hot  and  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  plants  were  watered 
when  set,  severe  wilting  occurred.  Under  these  conditions  the  sprouts 
treated  with  Semesan  Bel  (1-10)  showed  rather  severe  burning  of  the  under¬ 
ground  portions  cf  the  plants  and  their  growth  was  consequently  retarded. 

he  untreated  olants  or  on 

Q 


Such  stem  end  root  burning  did  not  occur  on 


those  treated  with  5 per 


i—  &on. 


At  harvest  time  the  potatoes  mid  the  first  6  inches  of  the  under¬ 
ground  portion  oi  the  stem  were  examined  for  scurf.  The  data  secured 
.from  these  counts  are  presented  in  the  accompanying;  table.  While  Spergon 
was  not  so  eflective  as  the  mercurial  in  scurf  control,  it  did  give  partial 
control.  Perhaps,  in  the  case  of  necessity,  fairly  good  results  could  be 
obtained  if  the  grower  selected  apparently  scurf-free  potatoes  for  bedding 
and  then,  as  a  precaution  treated  the  sprouts  in  Spergon. 

The  fact  that  fewer  sweet  potatoes  were  examined  in  the  Spergon 
treatments  than  in  the  other  blocks  (accompanying  table)  does  not  indicate 
a  reduction  in  yields  for  the  Soergon  treatments. 
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Results  of  sprout  treatments  for  scurf  control 

Amount  of  Control 


Materials 


Underground  portion 

of  stem  : 


Fleshy  roots 


: Free  : 
:from  : 


:  Sweet  :Free  :  : 

: potatoes :from  : Slight rSevere 


No. 

% 

% 

No . 

% 

of 

Jo 

C7 

/O 

Semesan  Bel  1-10 

100 

68 

32 

358 

97.3 

I — 1 

• 

■p- 

1.3 

Spergon  (wettable) 

1  lb.  to  5  qts.  water 

'  100 

42 

58 

261 

87.4 

5.0 

7.6 

Spergon  (wettable) 

1  lb.  to  10  qts. water 

100 

28 

72 

250 

66.8 

17.2 

16.0 

Check,  Untreated 

10C 

7 

93 

437 

64.3 

20.1 

15.6 

(NEW  JERSEY  AGRICULTURAL  EXPERIMENT  STATION). 


NOTES  ON  APPLE  SCAB 

IN  NEW  YORK 

Western  New  York:  In  a  McIntosh  leaf  s am ole  gathered  at  Ithaca 
the  morning  of  Aoril  3,  less  than  half  the  ascospores  in  28%  and  over  half 
in  30%  of  the  perithecia  examined  were  colored.  Very  slight  spore  dis¬ 
charge  occurred  from  leaves  in  a  moist  chamber  ov  r  trap  slides  for  4 
hours . 

Asci  were  well  developed  in  32%  of  -the  perithecia  and  2  or  3  days 
over  50*  F.  would  increase  the  numbers  of  colored  snores  in  damp  leaves. 

(W.  D.  Mills,  New  York  State  College  of  Agriculture). 

Huds'on  Valle y»  Apple  trees  are  still  dormant  in  the  Hudson  Valley 
but  the  present  mild  weather  will  soon  push  them  into  a  silver  tip  stage. 
Owing  to  the  dry  season  last  year  the  commercial  orchards  have  a  very 
light  carry-ovc.r  of  scab  [Venturi a  inaequalis] . 

McIntosh  leaves  collected  from  Rod  Hook,  Dutchess  County,  March  27 
were  found  with  15%  of  the  perithecia  in  the  pre-ascus  stage,  50%  in  an 
early-ascus  stage,  30%  with  uncolorod  snores,  and  5%' with  a  few  of  the  spores 
colored. 

McIntosh  leaves  collected  from  the  Clintondale  section  of  Ulster 
County  April  3  showed  27%  of  the  perithecia  in  the  pre-ascus  stage,  58%  in 
the -early-ascus  stage,  and  15%  with  vncolored  spores.  (D.  H.  Palmiter) . 
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FURTHER  .EVIDENCE  oF  THE  FUNGICIDAL  VALUE  OF  SPERGON 


Roger  H.  Davy 

0.  H.  Elmer—7 and  R.  W.  leukel^' have  recently  reported  in  the 
Plant  Dis-ease  Reporter  on- the -merits  of  Spergon  in  the- treatment,  of  sweet 
potato  seed  and  sprouts,  and  for  the  control  of  covered  smut  in  sorghum. 

The  following  is  submitted  as  further  evidence  of  the  value  of  this  non- 
metallic  dust  as  a  seed  protectant  against  damping-off  and  seed  rotting 
organisms . 

•  That,  chemical  dusts  will  temporarily  protect  certain  seeds  from  soil- 
inhabiting  fungi  Is  i  ow  an  almost  univ  ersally  accepted  principle.  Experi¬ 
mental  data,  confirming  the  value  of-  seed  treatment  on  a-  number  of  field 
legumes  have  been  presented  by  Chilton  and  Garber 3/ while  McNew4/ in  New  York; 
and  Sharvelle  and  Shemajy  in  Minnesota  have  shown  Spergon  to  be  effective 


.in  increasing  thw  stand  and  yield  of  canning  peas. 


During  the  fall 'of  1941  and  early  in  1942,  greenhouse  trials  were 
conduc ted  at  Stillwater,  Oklahoma,  testing  the  efficacy  of  seed  treatment 
on  Virginia  soybeans  (Sop a  max)  and  hairy  vetch  (Vicia  villosa).  Chemicals 
used  in  the  tests  were  New  Improved  Ceresan  (5%  ethyl  mercury  phosphate), 
Spergon  (tetrachloroquinone) ,  and  Spergonex  (composition  unknown  to  writer), 
Dusting  rates  for  both  species  were  1/2  ounce  per  bushel  for  the  mercury 
comoound,  and  2  ounces  per  bushel  for  the  two  latter  materials.  Non-treatec 
seeds  served  as  controls.  Replicated  plantings  were  rade  in  greenhouse 
flats  containing  soil  naturally  infested  with  Rhizoctonia  solani  Kuhn,  held 
at  an.  average  daily  mean  temperature  of  60°  F.  A  high  level  of  soil  moistur 
was  maintained,  a  condition  which  proved  to  be  favorable  for  attack  by 
Rhizoctonia . 


With  the  two  species  tested,  both  Spergon  and  New  Improved  Ceresan 
were  effective  in  the  prevention  of  seed  rots  and  pre-emergcnce  damping  off; 
as  is  shewn  by  the  following  table: 


o_,  •  ..  0  +.  :  Means  of  emergence  counts  for  the  treatments  — ' 

oDb  CIO  S  L  SLOG.  - — - - - - - - - - - - - — - — 

r« —  — .  o „ _  tvt T _ _  m  n -  t\t 


-st 


opergon 


ep.r  gonex 


New  Improved  Ceresan  :  Non-treated 


Soybeans 

Vetch 


117.* 


a 


170. 


SO. 
149 . 


99. 

160. 


59. 

145. 


a/  Each  treatment  consisted  of  200  seeds  per  replication. 


1/  Elm',  r ,  0.  H.  The  use  of  Spergon  for  sweet  potato  seed  and  sprout 
treatments.  Plant  Dip.  Reporter  .26:  44-46.  1942. 

2 /  Leukol,  R.  W.  Spergon  as  a  sued  disinfectant.  Plant  Dis.  Reporter 

26:  93-94.  1942. 

3/  Chilton,  S.J.P.,  and  R.J.  Garber.  Effect  of  seed  treatment  on  stands 
of  some  forage  legumes.  Jour.  Amor.  Soc.  Agron.  33!  75-83.  1941. 

4/  McNew,  Goo.  L.  Effect  of  seed  treatment  on  the  stand  and  yield  of  peas.. 
The  Cannor.  January-’’  11  and  18,  1941. 

5/  Sharvello,  E.  G. ,  and  B.F.  Shcma.  A  preliminary  investigation  of  a  new  , 
seed  protectant  for  canning  peas  in  Minnesota.  Abst.  in  Phytopath.  31*  ‘ 
1941. 
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Statistical  analysis  of  the  emergence  counts  with  soybeans  showed 
Spergon  highly  significant  over  Spergonex  (Jl%  point)  and  non- treated  seed 
(11  point).  Cerosan  was  significantly  bettor  than  Spergonex  (5!t  point) 
and  non-treated  seed  (1%  point).  Spergonex  was  significantly  bettor  than 
non-treated  seed  (3%  point).  Differences  between  the  Cerosan  and  Spergon 
treatments  were  not  significant. 

With  vetch,  the  only  statistically  significant  difference  was  that 
of  Spergon  ovtr  Spergonex  and  non-treated  seed  (both  at  the  5%  point).  Al¬ 
though  distinct  stunting  and  root  necrosis  from  Rhizoctonia  was  evident  on 
the  v_tch  seedlings,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  of  the  2300  seedlings 
that  emerged,  there  was  no  observation  of  the  "toppling  over"  which  so 
often  characterizes  Rhizoctonia  damping-off  of  other  legumes. 

(OKLAHOMA  AGRICULTURAL'  EXPERIMENT  STATION,  STILLWATER ,  OKLAHOMA). 


CHECK  LIST  REVISION 

Freeman  Weiss 


RANDIA  (RUBIACEAE). 

RAND I A  MIT IS  L.,  INKBERRY .  Shrub  or  small  tree  of  West  Indies,  fruit 

used  for’  dye . 

Aecidium  abscedens  Arth.,  rust  (0,1).  P.R. 

A.  pulverulentum  Arth.,  rust  0,1.'  •  Canal  Zone.  On  R.  spinosa. 
Elsinoe  sp'.  ,  scab.  P.R. 

Meliola  psychotriae  Earle,  black  mildew.  P.R. 

Trabutia  randiae  (Rehm)  Theiss.  &  Syd. ,  tar  spot.  P.R. 


RAPHIQLEPXS  (RGSACEAE) 

RAPHIOLEPIS  INDICA  Lindl . ,  INDIA-HAWTHORN .  Evergreen  shrub  of  China 

cult,  for  ornament  in  Calif,  and  Fla. 

Sclerotium  rolfsii  Sacc.,  southern  blight.  Fla. 

RAUWOLFIA  (APOCYNACEAE). 

RAtJWOLFIA  TETRAPHYLLA  L.,  small  flowering  tree  of  the  West  Indies. 

Meliola  tabernaemontanae  Speg, ,  black  mildew.  P.R. 

RHABDADENIA  (APOCYNACEAE)  ■ 

RHABDADENIA  CGRRALICOLA  Small,  and  R.  PALED  OS  A  (Vahl)  Miers.  Woody  vines 

or  shrubs  of  S.  Fla.  and  West  Indies. 


CephaleUros  virescens  Kze.,  green  scurf.  Fla. 
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RHABDADENIA  CORRAL I COLA  —  continued. 


Cercospora  sp. ,  on  leaves.  Fla# 

Irene  sororcula  (Speg.)  F.L.  Stevens,  black  mildew.  Canal  Zone. 

RHAMNUS  ( RHAMNACEAE ) 

RHAMNUS  ALNIFCLIA  L’Herit.,  ALDER-LEAVED  BUCKTHORN,  shrub  of  Growth 
Regions  4,  12,  IS,  21,  22,  23,  24,  26,  27;  also  R. 
LANCEGLATA  Purs h ,  LaLCE-LEaVED  BUCKTHORN,  shrub  of  G.R.'s 
22,  25,  27,  29,  and  R.  SMITHII  Greene  of  G.R.’s  11,  13,  II 

Cercospora  rhamni  Fckl.,  leaf  spot.  Wis. 

C.  aeruginosa  Cke . ,  leaf  spot.  Mo.,  Nebr. ,  S.Car. 

Diaporthe  berlesiana  Sacc.  &  Roum.  (7  D.  syngenesiae  (Fr.)  Fckl.),  c 
branches.  Nebr. 

Lophio stoma  triseptatum  Pk. ,  Nebr. 

Microsphaera  alni  DC.  exWint.. ,  powdery  mildew.  Wis. 

Polyporus  subspadiceus  Fr.  Mo. 

Puccinia  coronata  Cda.  var.  calamagrcstis  Fraser  &  Ledingham,  crown 
rust  (0,1).  N.H.  to  Ind.,  Mo.  and  Wash.  II  and  III  on  Calama- 
grostis  canadensis  and  other  grasses. 

P.c.  festucae  Eriks s.,  Colo.  (On  R.  smithii). 

Sphaerographium  niveum  Dearn.  &  House,  on  branches.  N.Y. 

RHAMNUS  CALIFORNIO*  Esch. ,  CALIFORNIA  BUCKTHORN  (coffee-berry),  ever¬ 
green  shrub  of  Growth  Regions  1,  3,  4,  5,  10;  also  R. 
CROCEA  Nutt.,  and  var.  ILICIFCLIA  (Nutt.)  Greene,  )iCLLY- 
LEAF  BUCKTHORN  (red  berry),  of  G.R.’s  3,  5,  11.  Both 
are  cult,  for  ornament  in  Zone  VII. 

Capnodium  sp.,  sooty  mold.  Calif. 

Ceuthospora  foliicola  (Lib.)  Cke.,  on  leaves.  Calif. 

Diplodia  frangulae  Fckl.,  on  twigs.  Calif. 

Ovularia  rhamnigena  Ell.  &  Ev. ,  on  leaves.  Oregon. 

Phoma  communis  Rob.  and  P.  rhamnicola  Cke.  &  Harkn. ,  on  twigs.  Calif 

Pleospora  frangulae  Fckl.,  on  leaves.  Calif. 

Puccinia  mesnieriana  Thum. ,  rust  (ill).  Calif. 

Tympanis  frangulae  Fr.  ,  on  branches.  Calif. 

Seotoria  rhamni-catharticae  Ces.,  on  leaves.  Calif. 

RHJVNUS  CARCLINIANA  Walt. ,  YE  .LOW  BUCKTHORN  (Indian  cherry),  shrub  or 
small  tree  of  Growth  Regions  17,  20,  22,  25,  28,  29,  30; 
grown  for  ornament  Zone  V. 


Cercospora  rhamni  Fckl.,  leaf  spot.  La.,  Nebr.,  Texas. 
Phymatotrichum  omnivorum  (Shear)  Dug.,  root  rot.  Texas. 
Physalospora  cbtusa  (Schw.)  Cke.,  on  branches.  Ga. 

Puccinia  coronata  Cda.,  rust  (0,1).  Ind.,  Term.  (Experimental 
suscept  of  oat  race.) 
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RHAMNUS  CATHARTICA  L.,  COMMON  BUCKTHORN.  Shrub  of  Europe  and  W.  Asia, 
long  cult,  for  hedges,  Zone  II;  naturalized  in  the  N.E. 
and  Central  States. 


Cercospora  rhamni  Fckl.,  leaf  spot.  N.J.,  Wis. 

Puccinia  coronata  Cda. ,  crown  rust  (0,1).  Me.  to  Pa.,  Mo.  &  Mont. 

II  and  III  on  oats  and,  in  the  broad  sense  of  the  sp. ,  on  many 
native  grasses.  By  some  authorities  the  rust  on  R.  cathartica 
is  limited  to  the  oat  race,  P.  c.  var.  avenae  Fraser  &  Ledingham 
(P.c.  avenae  Erikss.  in  part);  by  others  the  Calamagrostis  race, 
P.c.  calamagrostis  F.  Sc  L.  (P.  c.  calamagrostis  Erikss.  in  part) 
is  included. 


RHAMNUS  PURSHIANA  DC.,  CASCARA  BUCKTHORN,  shrub  or  small  tree  of  Growth 
Regions  1,  2,  3,  4,  6,  7,  9,  11,  12;  cult.  Zone  VI,  for  medicinal 
use . 


Botryosohaeria  ribis  (Tcd.e  ex  Fr.)  Gross.  &  Dug.,  on  branches.  Wash. 
Cylindrosporium  rhamni  Ell.  &  Ev. ,  leaf  spot.  Idaho. 

Daedalea  unicolor  Bull,  ex  Fr. ,  heart  rot.  Wash. 

Dermatea  frangulae  (Pers.  ex  Fr. )  Tul.,  on  branches.  Calif.,  Idaho. 
Fomes  igniarius  (L.  ex  Fr.)  Kickx,  white  heart  rot.  Idaho. 

Marssonina  rhamni  (Ell.  &  Ev.)  P.  Magn. ,  leaf  spot.  Wash. 

Phyllosticta  rhamnigena  Sacc. ,  leaf  spot.  Wash. 

Puccinia  coronata  Cda.,  crown  rust  (0,1).  Mich.,  Mont,  lo  Oregon  & 
Wash.  (Not  identified  as  to  race  but  probably  one  of  the  grass 
races . ) 

Septoria  blasdalei  Sacc.  &  Syd. ,  leaf  spot.  Calif.,  Idaho,  Oregon,  Tex 
RHIZ0PH0RA  (RHIZOPHORACEAE) 

RHIZCPHGRA  MANGLE  L.,  AMERICAN  MANGROVE.  Small  tree  of  coastal  shoals, 

S.  Fla.  and  West  Indies. 

Anthostomella  rhi  zomorphae  (Kze. )  Berl.  &  Vogl.,  on  leaves.  P.R. 


RHODODENDRON  (ERICACEAE) 


RHODODENDRON  Spp.  (1),  AZALEA  (horticultural).  Many  varieties  of  flower¬ 
ing  shrubs  derived  chiefly  from  introduced  species,  varietie 
and  hybrids,  as:  INDIAN  AZALEAS  (R.  INDICUM  (L.)  Sweet, 

R.  MUCRONATUM  G.  Don,  R.  PULCHRUM  Sweet,  and  R.  SIMS II 
Planch.);  KURUME  AZALEAS  (R.  OBTUSUM  (Lindl.  Planch.); 
SANDER  AZALEAS  (R.  OBTUSUM  X  SIMSII);  TORCH  AZALEA  (R. 
OBTUSUM  var.  KAEMPFERI  (Planch.)  Wils.);  evergreen  or 
semi- evergreen  shrubs  of  E.  Asia,  cult,  for  ornament  under 
glass  and  in  the  open,  Zones  VII  to  IV.  Also  GHENT  AZALEAS 
(R.  GANDAVENSE  (K.Koch)  Rehd.,  a  complex  hybrid  group  of 
European  origin)  and  MOLLIS  AZALEAS  (R.  JAPONICUM  (Gray) 
Swingar  and  R.  MOLLE  (Bl.)  G.Don  together  with  various 
hybrids);  deciduous  shrubs  of  Europe  and  Asia,  cult,  for 
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RHODODENDRON  spp.  —  continued 

ornament,  Zone  V.  for  native  azaleas  and  rhododendrons 

see  individually  listed  spp. 


, 


Alternaria  so..,  spotting  of  flowers  following  abrasion  or  environ 
mental  injury.  S.  Car. 

Botrytis  cinerea  Pers , ,  flower  blight  (usually  following  environmental 
injuries),  seedling,  blight .  Cosmopolitan. 

Cercosporina  rhododendri'  (Ferr.)  Sacc.,  leaf  spot.  Md. 

Cortlcium  stevensii  Burt,  thread  blight.  La. 

Cladosporium  sp. ,  spotting  of  flowers  following  abrasion.  S.Car. 
Cuscuta  sp.,  dodder.  S.Car. 

Erysi.be  polygoni  DC.,  powdery  mildew.  N.J. 

Exobasidium  burtii  Zeller,  yellow  leaf  spot. 

E.  vacclnii  (Fckl.)  Wor. ,  leaf  gall,  shoot  hypertrophy.  Widespread. 
Glomerella  cingulnta  (Ston. )  Spauld.  &  Schrenk,  spotting  of  flowers 
f  oil o wi  ng  abra s i on .  5 . C  or • 

Micros.phaera  alni  DC.  ex  Viint . ,  powdery  mildew.  N.J.,  N.Y. 

Ovulinia  azaleac-  Weiss,  flower  spot.  N.Car.  to  Fla.  &  Texas;  Calif. 
Pestalotia  sp. ,  spotting  of  flowers  and  foliage  following  abrasion 


N.J.  Cn  R.  luteum. 


or  .environmental  injury.  Southern  States. 
P.  macrotrieha  Kleb. ,  leaf  spot,  twig  blight. 


N.J, 


N.Y. 


P.  rhododendri  (D.Sacc.)  Guba,  on  leaves 
Phoma  sp.  ,  on  tvdgs. 

Phomopsis  so.,  on  twigs.  Lass. 

P.  ericaceana  Fairman,  on  twigs.  N.Y. 

Phvllosticta  maximi  Ell.  &  Lv . ,  leaf  spot. 

stage  of  Vonturia  rhododendri. 

Physalospora  obtusa  (Schw.)  Cko.,  on  leaves.  Miss. 
Puccinis. strum  myrtilli  (Schum.)  Arth.,  rust  (11,111). 
luteum  Sweet. 

Ramui"ria  angustata  Pk . leaf  spot.  Miss. 


Said  to  be  the  conidial 


N.J.  On  R. 


i 


Rhizoctonia  solani  Kuhn,  damping  off.  Cosmopolitan. 


Seotobasidium.  sp.,  felt  patch.  S.Car. 


Seotoria  azaleae  Vogl. ,  leaf  scorch.  Miss.,  N.J. 


Vo 


nturia  rhododendri  Tengwall  (Phyllosticta  maxima  Ell.  &  w . )  ,  leaf 
pot  .  XjCl  • 


RHODODENDRON  spo.  (2),  RHODODENDRON  (horticultural).  Evergreen  flower¬ 
ing  shrubs,  in  the  J.S.  chiefly  forms  of  R.  CATAWBIENSE 
Michx. ,  CATAT ,  BA  iHCDCDELDRON ,  of  Growth  Regions  27  &  28, 
and  hybrids  of  it  with  the  native  R.  ILXEIIUM,  and  also 
various  European  ■  .nd  Asiatic  spp.  as  R.  aRBOREUM  Smith, 

R.  CAUC^SICUM  Pall,  and  R.  PONTICUM  L.;  cult,  for  orna¬ 
ment,  Zone  IV.  R.  CaTAWBIEFSE  as  a  native  sp.  is 
included  but  R.  Id:XDJM  is  listed  separately. 


Armilla ria  mo  Ilea  Vahl  ex  Fr.,  root  rot.  N.J.,  N.Y.,  Wash. 
Botryosphaeria  ribis  (lode  ex  Fr.)  Gross.  &  Dug.,  dieback.  N.J. 

■  Botrytis  sp.  and  B.  cinerea  Pers.,  flower  G  twig  blight,  seedling 
blight .  N . J . ,  Wash . 
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RHODODENDRON  spp.  (2)  —  continued. 


Briosia  azaleae  (Pk. )  Dearn.,  bud  &  twig  blight.  Mass,  to  N.Car. 

&  Texas,  Pacific  Coast  States. 

Cercospora  sp.  and  C.  rhododendri  March.  &  Verpl.  (=  C.  handelii 
Bubak?),  leaf  spot.  N.Y.  to  Fla.;  Calif.,  Oregon. 

Chrysomyxa  roanensis  Arth . ,  rust  (II, III)  on  R.  catawbiense.  Tenn. 

0  &  I  on  Picea  rubra. 

Coccomyces  coronatus(S  churn.  ex  Fr. )  DeNot.,  on  leaves  &  twigs,  ?  twig 
blight.  Va.  to  Oa . ;  Oregon,  Wash. 

C.  quadra tus  (Kze.  &  Schm.  ex  Fr.  )  Karst.,  on  leaves.  N.Car.,  Va. 
Coryneum  rhododendri  Schw. ,  leaf  spot.  N.Car.,  Tenn.,  Va . ,  Wash. 

C.  r.  var.  fusoideum  Dearn. ,  leaf  spot.  Tenn. 

Cryptostictis  maria«e  (Clint.)  Sacc.,  leaf  spot.  Tenn.,  Pacific  Coast 
States. 

Cytospora  sp.,  on  twigs .  N.J. 

Diaporthe  rhododendri  Feltg.  (=D.  eres  Nits.),  on  branches.  N.Car. 
Diplodina  eurhododendri  Voss,  leaf  spot.  Calif. 

Discosia  artocrea..s  Tode  ex  Fr.,  leaf  spot.  Lid. 

Exobasidiurn  burtii  Zeller,  yellow  leaf  spot.  N.J.  Especially  on 
R.  ponticum  but  occurs  on  other  spp.  &  hybrids. 

E.  vaccinii  (Fckl. )  Wor . ,  leaf  gall,  shoot  hypertrophy.  Widespread. 
E.  vaccinii-uliginosii  Boud.  ,■  white-leaf  , witches ' -broom.  N.J. 

Fumago  vagans  Pers.,  sooty  molt.  Cosmopolitan. 

Gloeosporium  sp. ,  canker.  N.Y. 

G.  rhododendri  Briosi  U  Cav. ,  leaf  spot.  Lid. 

Hendersonia  concentrica  Ell.  a  Ev. ,  leaf  spot.  N.Car.,  Texas. 
Lophodermium  melaleucum  (Fr.)  DeNot.,  leaf  soot.  N.Car.,  Tenn. 

L.  rhododendri  (Schw.)  Ell.  &  Ev. ,  leaf  spot.  N.Y.  to  N.Car.  & 
Texas;  Pacific  Coast  States.  L.  rhododendri  Ces.  of  Europe 
has  priority  but  the  identity  of  American  specimens  with  it 
has  been  Questioned;  occurs  on  native  spp.  but  not  on  hybrid 


vars . 

Melasmia  rhododendri  Sacc.,  tar  spot.  Alaska.  On  R.  camtschaticum 
Pall. 


Microsphaera  alni  DC.  ex  Nint. ,  powdery  mildew.  Lid.,  N.J. ,  N.Y. 
Monochaetia  sp. ,  leaf  spot.  N.Y. , Tenn. ,  Wash. 

Mycosphaerella  clintoniana  House  (M.  rhododendri  (Cke.)  Siemaszko) , 
leaf  spot.  N.J. ,  N.Y.,  N.Car.,  Oregon,  Wash. 

Ovulinia  azaleae  Weiss,  flower  spot.  S.Car. 

Pestalotia  (Pestalozzia)  macrotricha  Kleb.,  "gray  blight"  of  leaves 
&  twigs  following  winter  injury.  Widespread. 

P.  rhododendri  (D.Sacc.)  Guba.,on  leaves.  N.J. 

P.  vaccinii  (Shear)  Guba.  Del.,  Ind.,  N.Car. 


Phomopsis  cd,  ,  leaf  spot,  twig  canker.  Conn.,  N. J. ,  N.Y. 


P.  ericaceana  Fairm. ,  on  leaves. 


Calif, 


R .  calif  or hi cum? 


Phyllosticta  maxima  Ell. 

.  leaves .  Wid e  spread . 
rhododendri ) . 


&  Ev .  ( = 


rhododendri  "Yes tend. ? )  , 


on 


(Sait,  to  be  tho  conidial  stage  of  Venturia 


P.  saccardoi  Thum. ,  leaf  spot.  N.J., 


1\T  v 

x\.  •  -  •  J 


w 


.Va. 


Phymatotrichum  omnivorum  (Shear)  Dug.,  root  rot.  Texas. 
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RHODODENDRON  sdo.  (2)  —  continued. 


Physalosoora  obtusa  (Schw.)  Cks.,  on  branches.  Ohio. 

Phytoohthora  cactorum  (L^b.  &  Cohn)  Schroet.,  dieback,  canker.  Mass, 

•  to  N.  J.-  •&  Ohio.  - 

?.  cinnamomi  Rands, -wilt.  N.J.,  N.Y.,  Pa. 

P.  cryptogea  Pethyb.  &  Laf.,  root  rot,  collar  rot.  N.J. 
Pucciniastrum  niyrtilli  (Schurn. )  Arth.  ,  rust  (II).  On  R.  lutescens 
.Franch.,  Conn.;  on  R.  ponticurri  L.,  N.J.,  R.I. 

Rhizoctonia  solani  Kuhn,  damping  off.  -Conn.,  N.J. 

•Soptoria  rhododendri  Cke . ,  leaf -soot.  Me.,  Mass.,  Texas. 

Sphseropsis  sp.  (sometimes  reobrted  as  Macrophoma  sp.  )  ,  on  leaves. 

• -N. J .  ,  N.  Y. 

(Sporocybe  azaleae  Pk. ) :  Briosia  azaleae. 

RHODODENDRON  ALBIFLORUM  Hook.,  V';HITE-FLCT"JERED  AZALEA.  Deciduous  flower 
•ins  shrub  of  Growth  R igicns  A  R  1a ,  sometimes  cult.  Zone  \ 

Exobasidium  burtii  Zeller,  yellow  leaf  spot.  Oregon,  Wash. 

E.  vaccinii  (Fckl.)  Wor . ,  leaf  gall.  Idaho. 

Melas.mia  menziesiae  Bearn.  V.  Barth.  (V-M.  rhedodendri  Sacc.),  tar  spo 
Wash.  •  • 

RHODODENDRON  ARBGRESCENS  (Pursh)  Torr.,  SWEET  AZALEA,  of  Growth  Region 
27;  R.  VISCGSUM  •  (L. )  Torn.,  SWAMP  AZALEA,  of  G.R.’s  25,  2 
•  2?,  28,  29,  30;  and -R.  PRUNIFOLIUM  (Small)  Millais,  of 

•G.R.  29. 

Briosia  azaleae  (Pk.)  Beam.,  bud  &  twig  blight.  Mass. 
Colletotrichum.  azaleae  Ell.  &.  Ev.  ,  on  leaves.  Fla. 

Exobasidium  burtii  Zeller,  yellow  leaf  spot.  N.J. 

E.  v-.ccinii  (Fckl.)  Wor. ,  leaf  gall.  Widespread. 

Glomerella  cingula ta  (Ston. )  Spauld.  &  Schronk. ,  dieback.  Md. 
Phymatotrichum.  omnivorum  (Shear)  Dug.,  root  rot.  ■  Texas. 
•Pucciniastrum  myrtilli  (Schum.)  Arth.,  rust  (II, III) ,  Mass,  to  ala. 

On  xl.  viscosuia;  0  and  I  cn-Tsuga  canadensis. 

Sync hytrium  vaccinii  Thomas,  leaf  gall.  N.J. 

Valsa  delicatula  Cke.  &-E11.,  on  twigs.  ■  N.J. 

RHODODENDRON  CALENDULACEUM  (Michx. )  Torr.,  FLAME  AZALEA,  of  Growth  Re¬ 
gions  27  R-23;  cult.  Zone  V. 

Exobasidium -azaleae '  (Fckl. )  W  or*,  leaf  gall.  Widespread. 

Micros ehaera - alni  DC.  ex  Wint.,  powdery  mildew.  Ga. 

RHODODENDRON  CAFADENSE  (L. )  Torr.,  RH0D0RA,  of  Growth  Regions  26  &  27, 
cult.  Zone  II;  and  R.  VaSEYI  Gray,  PINKSHELL  AZALEA,  of 
G.R.  27. 

Briosia  azaleae  (Pk.  )•  Dearn.,  bud  &  twig  blight.  h .Car. 

Exobasidium  vaccinii  (Fckl.)  Wor.,  leaf  gall.  Me.,  N.H. 
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RHODODENDRON  CANA  DENSE  —  continued.. 

Pucciniastrum  myrtilli  (Schm. )  Arth. ,  rust  (II,  III).  Me.,  N.H. 

RHODODENDRON  CuROLINIANUM  Rehd. ,  CAROLINA  RHODODENDRON,  evergreen  shrub 
of  Growth  Region  2? 5  cult,  for  ornament  Zone  V;  and  R. 
MINUS  MIchx. ,  PIEDMONT  RHODODENDRON  of  G.R.’s  28  &  29. 


Chrysomyxa  roanensis  Arth.,  rust  (II, III)  on  R.  minus.  N.Car.,  Tenn. 
Exobasidium  vaccinii  (Fckl.)  Mor.,  leaf  gall.  Tenn. 

Gloeosporium  ferrugineum  Dearn. ,  leaf  spot.  N.Car. 

Laestadia  rhodorae  Berl.  &Vogl.,  on  leaves.  Conn. 

Leptothyrium  pa rvulum  Dearn. ,  on  leaves.  N.Car. 

Mycosphaerella  sp.,  leaf  spot.  N.Car. 

Pestalotia  sp.  and  P.  macrotricha  Kleb.,  leaf  spot.  N. J. , N.Y. , N.Car. , 
Tenn. 

Phomopsis  sp.,  leaf  spot,  twig  canker.  N.J. 

Phyllosticta  maxima  Ell.  &  Ev.,  leaf  spot.  Conn. 

P.  saccardci  Thum. ,  N.Y.,  N.Car. 

Phytophthora  cinnamomi  Rands,  wilt.  Md. ,  N.Y. 

P.  cryptogea  Pethyb,  &  Laf . ,  root  &  collar  rot.  N.J. 

Rhizoctonia  solani  Kuhn,  collar  rot.  N.J.,  Tenn. 

RHODODENDRON  MACROPHYLLUM  G.  Don  (R.  californicum  Hook.),  COAST  RHODO¬ 
DENDRON,  evergreen  shrub  of  Growth  Regions  1  &  2,  cult. 
Zone  VI. 


Briosia  azaleae  (Pk.')  Sacc.,  bud  0.  twig  blight.  Calif.,  Oregon,  Wash. 
Cenangella  rhododendri  (CesV)  Rehm,  on  inflorescences.  Oregon. 
Chrysomyxa  piperiana  (Arth.)  Sacc.  &  Trott.,  rust  (II, III).  Calif., 
Oregon,  Wash.  0  &  I  on  Picea  sitchensis. 

Coccomyces  coronatus  (Schum.  ex  Fr.)  DeNot.,  on  leaves  &  stems,  ? 

twig  blight.  Pacific  Coast  States. 

Coryneum  rhododendri  Schw. ,  ?  leaf  spot.  Oregon,  Wash. 

Cryptostictis  mariae  (Clint.)  Sacc.,  leaf  spot.  Pacific  Coast  States. 
Diplodina  eurhododendri  Voss,  on  inflorescences.  Oregon. 

Exobasidium  vaccinii  (Fckl.)  Wor.,  leaf  gall.  Pacific  Coast  States. 

E.  vaccinii-uliginosi  Bond.,  witches 1 -broom.  Oregon,  Wash. 
Lophodermium  rhododendri  (Schw.)  Ell.  &  Ev.,  leaf  spot,  ?  twig  blight. 
Oregon,  Wash. 

Mycosphaerella  sp.,  leaf  spot.  Wash. 

Phacidium  vaccinii  Fr. ,  on  fallen  leaves.  Oregon. 

Phyllosticta  rhodorae  (Cke.)  F.  Tassi,  leaf  spot.  Oregon. 


RHODODENDRON 


MAXIMUM  L.,  RCSEBAY  RHODODENDRON, 
shrub  of  Growth  Regions  27 +,  26,  27; 
Zone  III. 


Evergreen  flowering 
cult,  for  ornament 


Botryosohaeria  ribis  (To'de  ex  Fr.  )  Gross.  &  Dug. 

N.J. 

Briosia  azaleae  (Pk. )  Dearn.,  bud  &  twig  blight. 


dieback.  Mass., 

Pa.  to  N.Car.  &  Tenn. 


1 
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5 , 


1942 


Cercospora  so.,  leaf  soot.  Fla. 

Coccomyces  corona tus  (Schum.  ex  Fr.  )  DeNot.,  on  leaves  &  twigs.  Ga., 
Va. 

Coryneum  triseptatum  Pk. ,  leaf  spot.  N.Y.,  Tenn. 

Cryptostictis  mariae  (Glint.)  Sacc.,  leaf  spot.  Ky. ,  N.Y.,  Va. 
Dermatea  lobata  Ell,  (?  D.  brunneo-pruinosa  Zeller),  on  leaves. 

N.Car. ,  W.Va. 

Discosia  sp. ,  leaf  spot.  N.Y. 

Exobasidium  vaccinii  (Fckl.)  W7 or.,  leaf  gall.  Widespread, 

Fomes  applanatus  (Pers.  ex  Fr. )  Gill.,  trunk  rot.  N.Y. 

Guignardia  sp.,  leaf  spot.  N.J. 

Hendersonia  concentrica  Ell.  &  Ev.,  leaf  spot.  W.Va. 

Hymen  ochaete  agglutinans  Ell.,  trunk  rot.  Pa.,  Tenn. 

Laestadia  rhodorae  (Cke.)  Berl.  &  Vogl. ,  leaf .spot.  N.Y. 

Lophodermium  rhododendri  (Schw. )  Ell.  Sc  Ev . ,  leal  spot.  Vt.  to  N.Car, 
Sc  W.Va. 

Mycosphaerella  clintoniana  House,  leaf  spot.  N.Y. 

Pestalotia  macrotricha  Kleb. ,  gray  blight,  leaf  spot.  Conn,  to  Pa. 

Sc  Va. 

Pezicula  rhododendricola  Rehm.,  on  branches.  Pa. 

Phomopsis  sp.,  leaf  spot,  canker.  N.Y. 

Phyllosticta  sp. ,  leaf  spot,  dieback.  N.J.,  N.Car. 

P.  maxima  Eli.  Sc  Ev. ,  leaf  spot.  Mass,  to  Md. 

P.  saccardoi  Thum. ,  N.J.,  N.Y. 

Physalospora  rhododendri  (DeNot.)  Rehm,  leaf  spot.  Pa.,  Tenn.,  Va. 

P.  viscosa  (Cke.  Sc  Ell.)  Sacc.,  on  leaves.  Tenn. 

Phytophthora  cryptogea  Pethyb.  Sc  Laf . ,  root  Sc  collar  rot.  N.J. 
Pclyoorus  caesius  Schrad.  ex  Fr,  and.  P.  pargamenus  rr.,  trunk  rot. 

Ala . ,  \/  a . 

Sphaeropsis  sp. ,  dieback.  N.J.,  Pa. 

Sporonema  oxycocci  Shear,  on  leaves.  Va. 

Stereum  rugosum  Pers.  ex  Fr.,  trunk  rot.  Tenn. 

Venturia  rhododendri  Tengwall  (Phyllosticta  maxima  Ell.  Sc  Ev.),  leaf 
spot.  Va. 

RHODODENDRON  NUDIFLCRUM  (L. )  Torr.  ,  PINXTEREL00M  AZALEA,  of  Growth 

Regions  25,  26,  27,  28,  29,  30;  also  R.  CANESCENS  (liichx. ) 
Sweet,  PIEDMONT  AZALEA,  of  the  southern  part  of  this 
range  and  R.  ROSEUM  (Loisel.)  Rehd. ,  RCSESHELL  AZALEA 
of  the  northern  part.  Deciduous  shrubs,  grown  for  orna¬ 
ment,  Zone  III. 

Briosia  azaleae  (Pk.)  Dearn. ,  bud  Sc  twig  blight.  Mass.,  N.J. 
Clithris  azaleae-  (Schw.)  Ell.  Sc  Ev.,  Va. 

Colpoma  azaleae  (Schw. )  Cke.,  on  branches.  Ga. 

Dendronhoma  azaleae  Dearn.  Sc  House,  on  branches.  N.Y. 

Exobasidium  bur tii  Zeller,  yellow  leaf  spot.  N.J. 

E.  vaccinii  (Fckl.)  Wor.,  leaf  soot,  gall.  Widespread. 
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RHODODENDRON  NUDIFLORUM 


continued. 


Microsphaera  alni  DC.  ex  Lint.,  powdery  mildew.  N.Y.,  Pa. 

Monilinia  azaleae  Honey,  shoot  blight.  Ga.,  N.Y. 

Ovulinia  azaleae  Reiss,  flower  spot.  3. Gar. 

Phyllosticta  maxima  Ell.  &  Ev.,  leaf  spot.  Ala. 

Pucciniastrum  myrtilli  (Schum.)  Arth.,  rust  (II, III).  Vt.  to  Pa.  &  Ala 
Ramularia  angustata  Pk. ,  leaf  spot.  N.I. 


RHODODENDRON  OCCIDENTALS  Gray 

t/ 

Growth  Region  4, 


WESTERN  AZALEA.  Flowering  shrub  of 
sometimes  planted  for  ornament,  Zone  VI -VII 


Derma tea  rhododendri  Rehm,  on  branches, 


Nit  5. 


cn  bra nc  he  s .  Cali  f . 


Diaporthe  ere.  ^ 

Erysiphe  polygon!  DC.,  powdery  mildew. 
Exobasidium  decolorans  Harkn.  (?  E.  vacci 


Calif 


leaf  spot.  Cal- 
Septoria  sp. ,  leaf  spot.  Calif  . 

S.  solitaria  Ell.  &  Ev. ,  Calif.,  Oregon 
(DIVISION  OF  MYCOLOGY  AND  DISEASE  SURVEY),. 


nil  (Fckl.)  Wor.),  leaf  gall, 


A  ROSE .  UNDERSTOCK  RESISTANT  TO  ROOT  KNOT  NEliAT 


E.  W.  Lyle  and  G.  E.  Altstatt 


During  1940  and  1941  a  hybrid  rose  understock,  Rosa  multi flora  x 
R.  bland  a,  which  was  developed  by  Mr.  T.  J.  Maney  of  Iowa  proved  highly 
resistant  if  not  immune  to  root  knot,  nematode  (Heterodera  marioni ) .  This 
understock  was  propagated  with  others  under  test  in  infested  soil  in 
small  beds  and  also  under  general  field  conditions.  Other  varieties  of 
understocks  which  were  grown  along  side  and.  failed  to  show  resistance 
were:  R.  manetti,  Ragged  Robin)  R.  multi  flora  Welch,  R.  multi  flora 
Shafter,  and  Texas  Wax.  R.  setigera  was  severely  infected,  but  grew  well 
notwithstanding  the  amount  of  root  knot  which  developed. 

The  multi f lor a-blanda  cross  in  the  relatively  few  tests  made 
showed  considerable  variation  in  respect  to  percentage  rooting  and  live 
under  the  conditions  of  East  Texas.  The  live  from  cuttings  varied  from 
to  about  90%,  depending  on  the  season  and  location.  Although  it  was 
not  as  dependable  in  live  as  certain  other  under st< 
resistance  to  root  knot  would  more  than  compensate  for 
for  areas  which  are  known  to  be  infested  with  nematode. 

The  multi flora-bland  a  understock  is  known  to  be  compatible  with 
buds  of  many  kinds  of  hybrid  tea.  roses  in  addition  to  the  fact  that  it 
is  a.  thornless  tvoe  which  is  easy  to  handle.  The  roots  are  not  as  smooth 
as  R.  multi  flora  which  is  commonly  used,  but  they  branch  well  and  develop 
sufficiently  to  make  a  good  understock.  Microscopic  examination  as  well 
as  observations  from  symptoms  have  failed  to  demonstrate  an  infection  by 
the  root  knot  nematode. 
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Figure  1. —  Departure  of  mean  temperature  from  the  normal  for 
March  1942. 
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Figure  2. — Percentage  of  normal  precipitation  for  March  1942. 
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MARCH  WEATHER 


(U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Weather  Bureau,  Weekly  Weather 
and  Crop  Bulletin  for  the  week  ending  April  7?  1942)  • 

The  weather  of  March,  1942,  shows  in  several  respects  conditions 
in  marked  opposition  to  March  of  the  preceding  year.  The  temperature  in 
most  of  the  eastern  half  of  the  country  averaged  above  normal  for  the 
month,  in  contrast  with  large  deficiencies  for  March  last  year,  w hile  a 
large  southwestern  area,  where  it  was  extremely  wet  a  year  ago,  had  scanty 
rainfall.  Figure  1  shows  that  the  mean  monthly  temperatures  were  near  nor- 


m; 


p  I 


mostly  slightly  below  normal,  in  the  Cotton  Belt,  but  they  were 


decidedly  above  normal  in  Northern  States  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

The  largest  plus  anomalies  occurred  in  the  Northeast,  the  Lake  region,  the 
upper  Mississippi  Valley;  and  the  northern  Great  Plains,  where  the  month 


averaged  from  5°  to  as  many  as  11° 


abov. 


norma. 


West  of  the  Rocky  Moun¬ 


tains  temperatures  were  mostly  deficient,  although  the  minus  anomalies 
were  small  in  most  sections,  and  a  bout-normal  warmth  prevailed  for  the 
month  as  a  ’whole  in  Pacific  areas.  The  relatively  coldest  weather  occurred 
in  the  eastern  Great  Basin  where  the  temperature  averaged  5°  or  6°  below 

normal . 

Figure  2  shows  marked  contrasts  in  March  precipitation  in  different 
parts  of  the  country.  The  monthly  totals  were  uniformly  heavy  in  a  large 
southeastern  area  and  the  Middle  Atlantic  and  North  Atlantic  States;  pa  rts 
of  the  Southeast  had  nor  e  than  twice  the  normal  rainfall  for  the  month. 

The  amounts  were  heavy  also  in  the  upper  Lake  region  and  in  a  considerable 
north-central  area  extending  from  Kansas  and  Iowa  northward;  it  was  the 
wettest  March  of  record  in  some  localities.  On  the  other  hand,  most  of 
the  Ohio  and  central  Mississippi  Valleys  had  less  than  normal  rainfall  and 
a  large  southwestern  area  was  decidedly  dry.  This  latter  in  March,  1941, 
had  more  than  twice  the  normal  rainfall,  running  up  to  6  or  7  times  the 
normal  j_n  some:  sections,  while  this  year  most  of  it  had  less  than  half 
the  normal.  The  drie  st  sections  were  western  Texas  and  southern  New  Mexico 
Del  Rio,  Texas,  received  only  C.01  inch  for  the  entire  month,  2%  of  normal, 
while  El  Paso  had  only  6  percent  of  normal.  Some  marked  contrasts  in 
nearby  localities  were  in  evidence,  Concordia,  Kansas,  for  example,  having 
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In  the  more  western  States  the  month 


was  decidedly  dry,  especially  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  where  most  stations 
reported  less  than  half  the  normal  or ecioitation.  For  the  entire  area  west 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains  only  a  few  widely  scattered  localities ,  princioally 
in  California,  reported  as  much  as  normal  precipitation  for  the  month. 


CORRECTION 


The  host  of  Phylla chora  cynod onti s  Niessl  reported  from  Louisiana 
has  been  determined  by  Mrs .  Agn-:s  Chase  as  Muh]  onb'.rgia  schreberi  Gmel., 
not  C  7/no  don  dactylon  (L. )  P.  '■  s.  as  given  in  the  report  on  page  152  of  the 
preceding  issue.  (Georgs  Nyland ,  Department  of  Botany,  Louisiana  State 

University) . 
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tllUhout^thlNni t ffs^ed+a5  a  service  to  plant  pathologists 

and  comments  submitted  voluntarily  by  qualified  observers,  these  reports’ 

suSE?st ions, queries, and  opinions, frequently  pure- 
i^+re^iatl7.e4?:rf®r5d+/or  consideration  or  aiscussion  rather  than  as  mat- 
^rs  01  established,  fact.  In  accepting  and  publishing  this  materia.!  the 
division  of  Mycology  and  Disease  Survey  serves  merely  as  an  informational 
-Clquiing  house.  It  does  not  assume  responsibility  for  the  subject  matter. 


IN  THIS  ISSUE 

Check  list  revision,  by  Freeman  Weiss,  page  176. 

o.  0.  Johnston  discusses  the  reasons  for  the  unusual  development 
of  some  diseases,  especially  the  rusts  of  cereals,  in  his  report  on  plant 
diseases  in  Kansas  in  1941,  page  189 . 

John  A.  Stevenson  and  W.  A.  Archer  record  some  additions  to  their 
list  of  Nevada  fungi,  page  196. 


The  committee  of  the  Potato  Association  of  America  to  coordinate 
research  on  new  and  unusual  potato  diseases,  T.  P.  Dykstra,  Chairman, 
send  their  report  on  potato  ring  rot  in  1941,  page  197. 

A  severe  defoliation  of  tomatoes .in  Indiana  appears  to  be  caused 
-by  manganese  deficiency  and  can  be  controlled  by  spraying  with  manganese 
sulfate,  according  to  H.  Rex.. Thomas,  page  198. 

R.  W.  Henderson  reports  the  occurrence  of  the  stem  nematode  on  red 
clover  in  New  York,  page  199. 

Development  of  apple  scab,  page  200. 

P.  J.  Anderson  reports  a  successful  spray  material  for  the  control 
of  tobacco  downy  mildew,  page  201. 

Thiuram  disulfide  gave  promising  results  in  the  control  of  turf 
diseases  and  of  damping-off,  according  to  P.  P.  Pirone,  page  202. 
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Freeman  Weis.s 


RHCDGTYPOS  (RCSACEAE) 


RHC.DOTYPGS  SCANDENS  (Thunb. )  Mak.,  BLACK  JETBEAD.  Deciduous  shrub  of 

E.  Asia,  cult,  for  ornament,  Zone  IV. 


Ill. 

Mass, 


Ascochyta  rhodotypi  H.  V/.  Anderson,  leaf  spot.  Ill. 

Gloeosoorium  sp.  (1  G.  nerviseouum  Fckl.),  anthfacnose. 

Nectri'a  cinnabarina  Tode  ex  Fr.,  coral  spot  twig  blight. 

RHUS  (ANhRCAHDIACEAE) 

RHUS  AROMATIC A  Ait.,  FRAGRANT  SUMAC.  Shrub  of  Growth  Regions  20,  22, 

23,  2 A,  25,  26,  27,  28,  29;  food  plant  for  wild  life, 
sometimes 'planted-  for  ornament,  Zone  V.  Also  R.  TRILOBAT 
Nutt.,  SKUNKBUSH  SUMAC ,  occurring  from  Ill.  to  the  Pacifi 
Coast. 

Cercospora  rhoina  Cke.  &  Ell.,  on  leaves.  Ala.,  Calif.,  Mo. 
Cladosporium  aromaticum  Ell.  &  Ev.,  on  leaves.  Calif. 

Cuscuta  exaltata  Engelm. ,  dodder.  Texas. 

Diplodia  resurgens  Cke.  Sc  Harkn. ,  on  branches.  Calif. 

Pezizella  oenotherae  (Cke.  &  Ell.)  Sacc.  (Hainesia-  rhoina  Ell.  &  Sacc. 

on  leaves.  N.J. 

Phleospora  irregularis  (Pk.)  Petr.,  leaf  spot.  Mont. 

Phymatotrichum  omnivorum  (Shear)  Dug.,  root  rot.  iexas. 

Physalospora  rautila  (Fr.)  N.E.  Stevens  (Diplodia  rhuina  Cke.  &  Harkn.) 
on  branches.  Calif. 

Pileolaria  patzcuarensis  (Holw.)  Arth. ,  rust  ( 0,1, II, III) .  Colo., 
N.Mex. ,  Okla.  On  R.  trilobata. 

Sphaerotheca  humuli  (DC.)  Burr.,  powdery  mildew.  Conn.,  Ind. 
Verticillium  albo-atrum  Reinke  &  Berth.,  wilt.  Mass. 

RHUS  CGPALLINA  L. ,  FLAMELEAF  SUMAC.  Shrub  or  small  tree  of  Growth 

Regions  20,  21,  22,  23,  24,  25,  27,  28,  29,  3 o,  32; 
grown  for  ornament,  Zone  IV,  and  food  plant  for  wildlife. 
Also  R.'  MICHAUXI  Sarg.,  MICHAUX  SUMAC,  of  G.R.  28. 

Botryosphaeria  ribis  (Tode  ex  Fr. )  Gross. '&  Dug.,  on  branches.  Ga. 
Cercorpora  rhoina  Cke.  &  Ell.  (C.  copallina  Cke.),  on  leaves.  Mass. 
Fla.,  Texas  Sc  Kans. 

*  ■  C.  r.  var.  nigromaculans  Pk.  N.Y.  t 

Cryptodiaporthe  aculeans  (Schw.)  iHehmeyer  (Sporocybe  rhois  (Beik.  & 
Curt.)  Sacc.),  dieback,  canker.  N.Y.  to  Ga.,  Miss.  &  Mo# 

Cuscuta  exaltata  Engelm.,  dodder.  Texas.  # 

Cylindr gspc rium  irregulare  (Pk. )  Dearn.  (C.  toxicodendn  (Ell.  &  Marti 
Ell.  &  Ev.),  leaf  spot.  See  Phleospora. 
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Daldinia  concentrica  Bolt,  ex  Fr. ,  wood  rot.  Cosmooolitan . 

Diaporthe  spiculosa  (Alb.  &  Schw.  ex  Fr.)  Nits. ,  on  branches.  Ala. 
Dothidea  rhois  Schw.  ex  Fr. ,  on  leaves.  N.Car. 

Pezizella  oenotherae  (Cke.  &E11.)  Sacc.,  leaf  spot.  Md.,  N.J.,  Va. 
Phleospora  irregularis  (Pk. )  Bubak,  leaf  spot.  Widespread.  (Reported 
variously  as  Gloeosporium,Septoria,  Cylindrosporium  and  Marssonina, 
usually  with  the  epithet  toxicodendri . ) 

Phoma  pulchella  (Berk.  &  Curt.)  Saco.,  on  branches.  S.Car. 
Phymatotrichum  omnivorum  t Shear)  Dug.,  root  rot.  Texas. 

Physalospora  obtusa  (Schw.)  Cke.,  on  branches.  Ala. 

Polyporus  poculum  (Schw.)  Berk.  &  Curt.,  wood  rot.  W.Va. 

Poria  cocos  (Schw.  ex  Fr. )  Wolf,  root  rot.  Fla. 

Septoria  rhoina  Berk,  d  Curt.,  leaf  spot.  Fla.,  Mich.,  N.J. 

Sphaerotheca  hurnuli  (DC.)  Burr.,  powdery  mildew.  Vt.  to  Mo. 

Sporocybe  rhois  (Berk.  &  Curt. )  Sacc.,  on  branches.  Conidial  stage 
of  Crypto diaporthe  aculeans. 

Stemphylium  copallinum  Ell.  &  Ev.,  on  leaves.  Ala. 

Stereum  rameale  Schw.  and  S.  sericeum  Schw.,  wood  rot.  Md. ,  W.Va. 
Taphrina  purpurascens  (Ell.  k  Ev.)  Robinson,  leaf  blister.  Widespread. 
Tryblidiella  rufula  (Sprang,  ex  Fr. )  Sacc.,  on  branches.  Gulf  States. 

RHUS  GLABRA  L.,  SMOOTH  SUMAC,  .and  R.  TYPHINA  L.,  STAGHORN  SUMAC.  Shrubs 

or  small  trees,  the  former  sp.  occurring  throughout  the 
U.  S.  except  the  far  West,  the  latter  in  the  N. Central 
and  Eastern  States;  both  spo.  furnish  food  for  wildlife, 
•and  are  grown  for  ornament,  having  cut-leaved  forms. 

Botryosphaeria  ribis  (Tode  ex  Fr.)  Gross.  &  Dug.  (?  B.  smbigua  (Schw.) 
Sacc.),  on  branches.  Ga.,  Pa.,  Va. 

(B.  sumachi  (Schw.)  Cke.):  Physalospora  obtusa. 

Cercospora  rhoina  Cke.  &  Ell.,  on  leaves.  N.J.  to  Ala.,  Texas  &  Wis. 
Cladosporium*  aroma ticum  Ell.  &  Ev. ,  on  leaves.  Iowa,  Nebr. ,  Wis. 

C.  nervale  Ell.  &  Dearn.  Wis. 

Corticium  galactinum  (Fr.  )  Burt.,  white  root  rot.  Va. 

Cryptodiaporthe  aculeans  (Schw.)  Wehmeyer,  dieback,  canker.  Me.  to  Ala. 
&  Iowa. 

C rypt o  s  porella  leptasca  (Pk.  &  Clint.)  Sacc.,  on  branches.  N.Y. 
Cytospora  grandis  Pk. ,  on  branches.  Ala.,  N.Y. 

C.  rhoina  Fr.  Mich.,  N.Y. ,  W.Va. 

Diaporthe  spiculosa  (alb.  &  Schw.  ex  Fr. )  Nits.  (D.  rhoina  (Cke.  & 

Ell.)  Ell.  &  Ev.),  on  branches.  Mass,  to  N.J.  &  Ill. 

Mycosphaerella  nigredo  (Schw.)  Lindau,  on  leaves.  Pa. 

Myxosporium  rhois  (Berk.  &  Curt.)  Sacc.,  on  twigs.  W.Va. 

Nectria  cinnabarina  Tode  ex  Fr. ,  on  branches.  N.Y. 

Pezizella  oenotherae • (Cke.  &  Ell.)  Sacc.,  leaf  spot.  Ga.,  Va.,  W.Va. 
Phoma  pulchella  (Berk.  &  Curt.)  Sacc.,  on  branches.  Me. 

Phyllosticta  sp.,  leaf  spot.  Minn. 

Phymatotrichum  omnivorum  (Shear)  Dug.,  root  rot.  Texas. 
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RHUS  GLABRA  --  continued  '  _ 

Physalosuora  s pp . ,  on  branches,  perhaps  causing  canxer  St  dieoack.  P. 
fusca  N.E.  Stevens  and  P.  rhodina  (Berk.  .&  Curt.)  Cke.,  Fla.;  P. 
obtusa  (Schw.)  Cke.  (with  numerous  synonyms  on  Rhus  as  Botryo- 
sphaeria  sumachi  (Schw.)  Cke.,  Haplosporella  rhoina  Beam.  & 
'Barth,  and  H.  sumachi  (Schw.)  Ell.  &  Ev. ,  Macrophoma  rhoina  (Schv. 
Sacc.,  and  Sphaeropsis  sumachi  (Schw.)  Cke.  &E11.),  widespread. 
Pileolaria  effusa  Pk. ,  rust  (0,111).  Ariz.  On  R.  cismontana  Greene, 
a  form  of  R.  glabra. 

Polyporus  hirsutus  Wulf.  ‘ex.  Fr.  ,  wood  rot,  sometimes  on  living  p.^ants, 
Schizophyllum  commune  Fr.,  wood  rot,  sometimes  on  living  plants.  Wide¬ 
spread, 

(Septoria  irregularis  Pk. ) :  Phleospara  irregularis. 

S.  rhoina  Berk.  &  Curt,  ex  Sacc.,  leaf  spot.  Vt.  to  Kans.  &  Minn. 
Sphaerotteca  hurnuli  (DC.)  Burr.,  powdery  mildew.  Widespread. 

Trybl idiella  rufula  (Spreng.  ex  Fr. )  Sacc.,  on  branches. 

Verticillium  albo-atrum  Reinke  &  Berth.,  wilt.  Ill.,  Iowa. 

RHUS  INTEGRIFOLIA  (Nutt.)  Benth .  &  Hook.,  LEMONADE  SUMAC,  SCURBERRY. 

Evergreen  shrub  of  Growth  Regions  5  &  10;  the  plant  used 
for  ground  cover  and  the  berries  for  beverage.  Also 
several  other  evergreen  spp.  of  the  West  Coast,  as  R. 
LAURINA  Nutt.,  LAUREL  SUMAC,  R.  CVATA  Wats. ,  SUGAR  SUMAC 
and  R.  VIRENS 'Lindh. ,  used  for  ground  cover  and  ornament . 

Armillaria  mellea  Vahl  ex  Fr.  ,  root  rot.  Calif. 

Cercospora  rhoina  Cke.  &  Ell.,  on  leaves.  Texas, 

Coniothyrium  rnois  Tharp,  on  leaves.  Texas. 

Harknessia  rhoina  Ell.  St  Ev.,  on  leaves.  Calif. 

Phymatotrichum  omnivorum  (Shear)  Dug.,  root  rot.  Texas. 

Telimena  rhoina  (Ell.  &  Ev. )  Theiss.  &  Syd.,  on  leaves.  Calif. 
Thyronectria  virens  Harkn. ,  on  twigs.  Calif. 

Xylogramma  nigerrimum  (Ell.  &  Ev .  )Rehm,  on  twigs.  Calif. 

RHUS  TOXICODENDRON  L, ,  POISON -IVY,  POISON-OAK.  Including  R.  DIVERSILOBA 

Torr.  &  Gray,  POISON-OAK  of  the  West  Coast,  and  R.  RADICA 
L. ,  POISON-IVY,  of  the  Eastern  States.  Low  shrubs  to 
climbing  vines  distributed  throughout  the  U.S.;  poisonous 
to  man,  but  serves  as  food  for  wildlife  and  forage  for 
livestock. 

Botryo sphaeria  ambigua  (Schw.)  Sacc.,  on  stems.  Calif.,  S.Car. 
Cercosoora  bartholomaei  Ell.  &  Kell.,  on  leaves.  Kans. 

C.  rhoina  Cke.  &  Ell.,  Ala.,  Mont. 

C.  toxicodendri  Ell,,  Mass,  to  Iowa  &  Texas;  Calif. 

Cuscuta  exaltata  Engelm. ,  dodder.  Texas.  _ 

Cylindro s'oorium  irregular e  (Pk.)  Dearn.  (c.  toxicodendri  ( n^l .  ft  ar 
Ell.  ft  Ev. ) .  See  Phleospora.  _  _  ,  : 

Diacorthe  soiculosa  (Alb.  St  Schw.  ex  Fr.  )  Nits.  (D.  rhoina  Cke.  & 
on  stems.  Ill.  •  • 

D.  peckii  (Sacc.  ),  on  stems.  Mich.,  N.Y. 
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Helicobasidium  purpureum  (Tul.)  Pat.,  root  rot.  Texas. 

Ophiocarpella 'tarda' (Harkn. )  Theiss.  &  Syd.,  on  leaves.  Calif. 

Pezizella  oenotherae  (Cke.  &  Ell.)  Sacc. ,  on  leaves  &  steins.  N.Y., 
Term..,  Va. 

Phleospora  irregularis  (Pk. )  Bubak,  leaf  spot.  Widespread. 

Phoradendron  villosum  Nutt.,  mistletoe.  Calif.,  Oregon. 

Phyllactinia  corylea  Pers.  ex  Karst.,  powdery  mildew.  Mich.,  Wash. 

Phyllosticta  rhoicola  Ell.  &  Ev. ,  on  leaves.  N.Y. ,  W.Va. 

P.  toxica  Ell.  &  Mart.  Ill.,  Iowa,  Miss. 

P.  toxi coden dri  Thiim.  S.Car, 

Physalospora  obtusa  (Schw.  )  Cke.,  on  stems  or  branches.  N.Y. 

Pileolaria  effusa  Pk.,  rust  (0,111).  Colo.  (On  R.  rydbergii ) . 

P.  mexicana  Arth . ,  rust  (II).  Texas.  On  R.  chloriophylla. 

P.  toxicodendri  (Berk.  &  Rav. )  Arth.,  rust  (0, I, II, III) .  General. 

Polyporus  sop.,  wood,  rot,  some  times' of  living  plants.  P.  adustus 

Willd .  ex  Fr.  ,  Md . ;  P.  arcularius  Batsch  ex  Fr.  ,  Va.;  P.  dryadeus 
Pers.  ex  Fr. ;  P.  gilvus  (Schw.)  Fr.  ,  Md.;  P.  hirsutus  V/ulf .  ex 
Fr.  ,  Md.;  'P.  unitus  Pers.,  Mich, 

Septoria  irregularis  Pk.  (S.  toxicodendri  (Ell.  &  Mart.)  Mart.)  See' 
Phleospora  irregularis. 

Tryblidiella  rufula  (Spreng.  ex  Fr. )  Sacc.,  on  stems  &  twigs.  Calif., 

C-a . ,  Mis  s . 

RHUS  VERNIX  L. ,  poison  sumac.  Shrub  or  small  tree  of  Growth  Regions  22, 

23,  24,  25,  2b,  27,  28,  29,  30;  furnishes  food  for  wild¬ 
life.  ' 


Cercospora  infuscans  Ell.  <4  Ev. ,  on  leaves.  Del. 

C.  rhoina  Cke.  0.  Ell.  Ala. 

Cryptodiaporthe  aculeans  (Schw.)  Wehmeyer ,on  branches. 
Diaporthe  spiculosa  (Alb.  &  Schw. )  Nits. ,  on  branches. 

N.J. 

D.  peckii  Sacc.  Mich. 

Hypoxylon  morsci  Berk.  &  Curt.,  on  branches,  ?  conker. 
Phyllosticta  rhoina  Kalchbr.  &  Cke.,  on  leaves.  Mich. 
Physalospora  obtusa  (Schw.)  Cke.,  on  branches.  N.J. 
Schizophyllum  commune  Fr.  ,  wound  rot.  Mass. 
Sphaeronema  pruinosum  Berk'.  &  Curt.  ,  on  branches.  Pa. 


Md . ,  N.J. 
Ill.,  Mass., 


Ind.,  N.Y. 


RISES  (SAXIFRAGACEAE) 


RISES  spp 


•  > 


CURRANTS,  GOOSEBERRIES.  The  numerous  sop.  of  Ribes  can  be 
grouped  for  the  purpose  of  this  list  into  (l)  currants 
cult,  for  fruit,  (2)  currants  cult. for  ornament,  (3)  cult, 
gooseberries,  (4)  native  spp.,  both  currants  &  gooseberries, 
chiefly  furnishing  food  for  wildlife. 
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RISES  spp.  (l)  ,  Currants  cult,  for  fruit,  R.  SATIVUM  Syme,  COMMON  RED 

CURRANT,  native  of'W.  Europe,  cult.,  Zone  IV,  and  locally 
naturalized  in  the  East-  and  N.  Central  States;  R.  RUBRUM 
L.,  NORTHERN  RED  CURRANT,  native  of  C.  and  N.  Europe  and 
Asia,  not  cult,  as  such  in  the  U.S.  but  a  progenitor  of 
the  hardiest  currant  hybrids,  Zone  III;  R.  NIGRUM  L., 
EUROPEAN  BLACK  CURRANT,  native  of  Europe  to  C.  Asia,  Zone 


Alternaria  sp.,  leaf  spot.  Mich, 

Armillaria  mellea  Vahl  ex  Fr. ,  root  rot,  Calif.,  Oregon,  Wash, 

Botryosphaeria  ribis  (Tode  ex  Fr,)  Gross.  &  Dug,  var,  chromogena  Shea: 
et  al.,  cane  blight.  Mass,  to  Va.  &  Ill.;  Calif.  The  non-chromo- 
genic  form  is  probably  saprophytic. 

•  Botrytis  cinerea  Pers.,  dieback,  leaf  spot,  gray  mold  of  fruit.  N.E, 

.  States,  Oregon,  Wash, 

(Genangium  ribis  Fr.):  Scieroderris  riois  (Fr.)  Keissler? ,  on  twigs. 

•  Calif. 

Cerccspora  angulata  Wint.,  angular  leaf  spot.  N.Y.  to  Va.,  Kans.  & 
Minn. 

C.  ribis  Earle.  Ala.,  Ind.,  Iowa. 

Corticium  stevensii  Burt,  thread  blight.  Fla, 

Cronartium  ribicola  Fischer,  'white  pine  blister  must  (II, III).  Me.  t< 
Va.,  Ill.  & "Minn. ;  Oregon,  Wash.  0  and  I  on  5-needle  pines, 

(The  var.  Viking  (R.  petraoum  x  R.  .rubrum)  is,  highly  resistant), 

Cylindrosporium  ribis  Davis,  leaf  spot.  Wis, 

Cytospora  grossulariae  Laubert,  on  twigs.  Md, 

(Dothidella  ribesia  (Pers.ex  Fr, )Theiss.  &  Syd.):  Phragmodothella 
ribesia . 

(Dothiore.Ha  ribis  (Fckl.)  Sacc.j:  Botryosphaeria  ribis, 

Fomes  ribis  (Schum.  ex  Fr. )  Gill.,  collar  rot.  N.Y.  to  Ind.&  Minn.; 
Utah. 

Gloeosporium  ribis  (Lib.)  Mont.  &  Desm.  (Gloeosporidiella  ribis  (Lib. 
Petr.).  Coniciial  stage  of  Pseudopeziza  ribis. 

Glomereila  cingulata  (Ston. )  Spauld.&  Schrenk,  berry  rot.  Conn, 

Hypholoma  perplexum  Pk.,  root  rot,  N.Y. 

Leptosphaoria  coniothyrium  (Fckl,)  Sacc.,  on  canes.  Alaska. 

L.  vagabunda  Sacc.  Mich. 

(Macrophoma  hyalina  (Berk.  &  Curt.)  Berl.  &  Vogl.):  Physalospora  obti 

Mic-rosphaera  grossulariae  (Wallr.)  Lev,,  European  powdery  mildew.  Mo; 
Nebr.,  N.H. 

Mycosphffierella  ribis  (Fckl.)  Foltgen  ( Sept  oria  ribis  Desm. ),  leaf  spot. 
Me.  to  Md.,  Ark.,  Oregon  &  Wash.  (The  change  from  the  more 
familiar  M.  grossulariae  (Fr.)  Lindau  is  duo  to  the  fact  that 
Sphaeria  grossulariae  Fr.  on  which  this  is  based  appears  to  be  a 
quite  different  fungus  from  that  causing  leaf^spot.  The  latter 
was  described  as  Sphacrella  ribis  Fckl.  in  1369;  the  change  to 
Mycosphaerella  is  often  ascribed  to  Klcbahn  (1918)  but  was  pub¬ 
lished  by  Feltgen  in  1899.) 

Nectria  cinnabarina  Tode  ex  Fr. ,  coral  spot  canker;  dieback.  Me.  to 
Colo.  W  Wash. ;  Alaska  j 

N.  ditissima  Tul.  (?  N.  coccinea  Pers.  ex  Fr.),  canker.  Minn.,  N.Y] 
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RIBES  spp.  (l)  —  continued. 

Phragmodothella  ribesia  (Pers.  ex  Fr. )  Petr.,  black  pustule,  dieback. 

■  N.E.  States,  Pacific  Northwest,  Alaska. 

Phyllactinia  corylea  Pers.  ex  Karst.,  powdery  mildew.  Mich. 
Phyllosticta  grossulariae  Sacc.,  leaf  soot.  N.J.,  N.Y. ,  Wis. 

(Spermatial  stage  of  Mycosphaerelia  ribis?) 

Phymatotrichum  omnivorum  (Shear)  Dug.,  root  rot.  Texas. 

Physalospora  obtusa  (Schw. )  Cke.,  on  dead  canes.  Mass,  to  Va.  &  Mich. 
Plasmopara  ribicola  Schroet.,  downy  mildew.  Wis. 

(Plowrightia  ribesia  (Pers.  ex  Fr. )  Sacc.):  Phragmodothella  ribesia. 
Pseudopeziza  ribis  Kleb.  (Gloeosporium  ribis  (Lib.)  Mont.  &  Desm. ) , 
anthracnose  (leaf,  stem  &  fruit  spot).  General.  (Recent  authors 
have  called  this  Dre oanopeziza  ribis  (Kleb.)  Hohn. ) 

Puccinia  caricis  (Schum. )  Schroet.  var.  grossulariata  Arth. ,  rust  (0,1) 
Conn.,  Ind. ,  Md.  ,  N.Y. ,  Alaska.  II  &  III  on  Carex  spp. 

P.  ribis  DC.,  rust  (III).  Ohio  to  Minn.  &  Nebr. 

Septoria  ribis  Desm.  (S.  grossulariae  (Lib.)  Wes tend .  and  S.  sibirica 
Thum. ) .  Conidial  stage  of  Mycosphaerelia  ribis. 

(Sphaeropsis  hyalina  Berk.  &  Curt,  and  S.  ribicola  Cke.  &  Ell.): 
Physalospora  obtusa. 

Sphaerotheca  rnor  s-uvae  (Schw. )  Berk.  &  Curt. ,  American  powdery  mildew. 

Calif.,  Conn.,  Mont.,  Nebr.,  Wash* ,  Alaska. 

Thyronectria  berolinensis  (Sacc.)  Seaver,  care  knot.  Conn,  to  Ind., 
Kans.  &  Utah. 

Verticillium  sp.,  wilt.  N.Y. 

Crinkle  leaf,  cause  unknown.  N.Y. 

Mosaic,  undet.  virus.  Md.,  N.Y.  On  red  ci 
Witches ’ -broom,  cause  unknown.  N.Y. 

Yellow  leaf,  cause  unknown.  N.Y. 


RIBES  spp.  (2)  Currants  cult. 


:'or  ornament.  R.  AUREUM  Pursh,  GOLDEN 
Regions  1,  2,  3,  4,  6,  7,  8,  9 


•owth 


23;  cult.,  Zone  II;  R.  CDCRATUM 


CURRANT,  shrub  of  Gr 
11,  12,  13,  14,  15,  22, 

Wendl . ,  CLOVE  CURRANT,  of  G.R.'s  15,  16,  18,  19,  20,  22, 

23,  25;  cult.,  Zone  IV;  R.  SANGUINSUM  Pursh,  RED-FLOWERED 
CURRANT,  of  G.R.’s  1,  2,  4;  cult.,  Zone  V.  Several  other 
native  currants,  some  vars.  of  R.  NIGRUM,  and  R.  ALPINUM 
L.,  ALPINE  CURRANT,  of  Europe,  also  are  grown  for  ornament. 


Botryosphaeria  ribi 


(Tode 


ex  Fr 


\ 


i  hross.  h  Dug.,  dieback.  Kans. 
Botrytis  cinerea  Pers.,  dieback,  ?  witches1 -broom;  Alaska,  Ind. 
Cercospora  angulata  Mint. ,  angular  leaf  spot.  Minn. 

C.  ribicola  Ell.  1  Ev. ,  leaf  spot.  Oregon,  Wash. 

Coleosporium  jonesii  (Pk.)  Arth.,  mast  (II, III).  Minn,  to  Ariz.  and 
Idaho.  041  on  Pinus  edulis. 

Cronartium  occidental e  Hedge.,  Bethel  &  Hunt,  •piribri  blister  rust. 


lent .  to 


N.Mex. 


Calif.  &.  Wash.  Especially  on  R.  aureum;  0  &  I 


C, 


on  P.  monophylla  and  P.  edulis. 

ribicola  Fischer,  white  pine  blister  rust  (II, III) .  Me.  to  Md. , 
Colo.,  &  Minn,  on  R.  -aureum  or  R.  odoratum;  Pacific  Coast 
States  on  R.  sanguineum.  Some  pistillate  clones  of  R.  alpinum 
are  s.usceotible  but  at  least  one  staminate  clone  is  immune. 
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RIBES  spp.  (2) —  continued. 

Glomerella  cingulata  (Ston.)  Spauld.  &  Schrenk,  berry  rot.  Conn. 

Mars  sonina  ribicola  (Ell.,  &  Ev. )  P.  Magn.,  leaf  spot.  Colo. 
Melampsora-  ribesii-purpureae  Kleb.,  rust  (0,1).  Utah.  On  R.  aureum. 
II  &  III  on  Salix  spp, 

Mycosphaerella  aurea  (Ell.  &  Ev. )  Stone  (Septoria  aurea  Ell.  &  Ev. 

and  var.  destruens  Ell.  &  Ev.  ),  leaf  spot.  N.Y.  to  Kans.  &  S.Dal 
Wash.  - 

M.  ribis  (Fckl.)  .Feltgen,  leaf  spot.  N.Y.  to  Kans.,  Minn.  &  Utah. 
Nectria  cinnabarina  Tode  ex  Fr. ,  coral  spot  dieback.  Alaska,  Kans. 
Phragmodothella  ribesia  (Pers.  ex  Fr. )  Petr.,  black  pustule,  dieback. 

N.Y. 


'Phyllosticta  grossulariae  Sacc.,  leaf  spot.  Ind. 

Pseudopeziza  ribis  Kleb.,  anthracnose.  Minn.,  Mont. 

Puccinia  caricis  (Schum. )  Schroet.  var.  grossulariata  Arth.,  rust 
(0,1).  N.Y.  to  Iowa,  Calif.  &  Oregon;  Alaska 
P.  micrantha  Griff.,  rust  (0,1).  Nebr.,  Wyo.  On  R.  aureum.  II  & 
III  on  Oryzopsis  micrantha. 

P.  parkerae  Diet/&  Hclv . ,  rust  (III).  Wash.  On  R.  sanguineum. 
Septoria  aurea  Ell.  &  Ev.  :  Conidi al  stage  of  Mycosphaerella  aurea. 

S.  sanguinea  Dear n. ,  leaf  spot.  Wash. 

Thyronectria  berolinonsis  (Sacc.)  Soaver,  cane  knot.  Kans. 


RIBES  spp, 


(3),  Cultivated  gooseberries.  R.  GROSSULARIA  L.,  EUROPEAN 
GOOSEBERRY,  shrub  of  Europe  and  W.  Asia,  parent  of  hort. 
vars.  infrequently  cult,  in  U.S.,  Zone  IV,  and  of  hybrids 
with  the  following:  R.  HIRTELLUM  Michx. ,  HAIRYSTEM  GOOSE¬ 
BERRY,  shrub  of  Growth  Regions  15,  18,  21,  23,  24,  ,26,  27; 
principal  source  of  American  cult,  vars.,  Zone  III. 


Aphelenchoides  fragariae  (Ritsema  Bos)  Christie,  infesting'  buds.  Cali 
■Armillaria  mellea  Vahl  ex  Fr.  ,  root  rot.  Oregon,  Wash. 

Botryosphaeria 'ribis  Tode  ex  Fr, ,  cane  blight.  N.J.,  Va. 

Botrytis  cinerea  Pers.,  dieback.  Conn.,  Oregon,  Wash. 

Cercospora  angulata  Wint . ,  leaf  spot.  N.Y.  to  Mich.  &  Mo. 
Coleosporium*  jonesii  (Pk.)  Arth.,  rust  (II, III).  Colo.,  Minn.,  N.Mex#, 
Wis.,  Wyo.. 

Corticium  stevensii  Burt,  thread  blight.  Fla. 

Cronartium  occidentale  Hedge.,  Bethel  &  Hunt,  rust  (II, III).  Ariz., 
Colo. ,  Utah. 

C.  ribicola  Fischer,  rust  (II,III).  Vt.  to  Va.  &  Minn.;  Calif. 

•  (Chiefly  on  American  goosebe  ries,  the  European  vars.  being 
resistant). 

Cuscuta  sp . ,  dodder.  Minn.,  N.Y. 

Dematophora ■ sp. ,  root  rot.  N.Y. 

Diaporthe  eres  Nits.(p.  concrescens  (Schw. )  Cke .  and  D.  pungens  Nits.) 
on  twigs.  Alaska. 

Hendersonia  grossulariae  Oud. ,  on  canes.  N.Y.- 

Leptosphaeria  coniothyrium  (Fckl. )'  Sacc .  ( Coniothyrium  fuckelii  Sacc.h 
cane  blight.  Ind.,  Mo. 

L.  vagabunda  Sacc.  (?Coniothyrium  ribis  Brun. ) ,  on  canes  &  twigs. 
Ala  ska . 
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. ,  leaf  spot.  Ohio,  Wis. 


RISES  spp.  (3)  —  continued. 

Ma r  s  s onina  gro s  s  ula  r ia  e  ( Oud . )  P . 

(?  Septoria  ribis  Desm. ) . 

Microsphaera  grossulariae  (Wallr. )  Lev.,  European  powdery  mildew. 

Calif. ,  Idaho. 

Mycosuhaerella  ribis  (Fckl.)  Feltgen  (Septoria'  ribis  Desm.),  leaf 
spot.  Mass-,  to  Va.  ,  Kans .•&  Minn. ;  Oregon  to  Alaska. 

Mectria  cinnabarina  Tode  ex  Fr.,  coral'  soot  dieback.  Minn. 

Phoma  ribis  Ell.  &  Barth.,  on  twigs.  Kans. 

. Phragmodothella  ribesia  (Pers.  ex  Fr. )  Petr.,  twig  knot,  dieback. 

Oregon. 

Phyilactinia  corylea  Pers.  ex  Karst.,  oowdery  mildew.  N.Y. 

.  Phyllosticta  grossulariae  Sacc.,  leaf  spot,  fruit  soot.  Conn.,  N.J., 
Wash..,  Wis. 

Physalospora  obtusa  (Schw. )  Cke.,  dieback.  N.Y.  to  Va.  &  Kans. 
Plasiiiopara  ribicola  Schroet.,  downy  mildew.  Mirin. ,  Oregon,  W.Va.  ,  Wis. 
Pse.udopeziza  ribis  Kleb.,  anthracnose.  General. 

Puccinia  caricis  (Schurn. )  Schroet,  var.  gross ularia ta  Arth. ,  rust 

(0,1)  on  leaves  &  fruit.-  Me.  to  Md.  ,  Miss.,  Kans.  &  Idaho,  Alaska. 
P.  caricis  uniporula  (Orton)  Arth.,  rust  (0,1).  Iowa,  Md. ,  N.Y.,  Wis. 
Ramularia  sp.,  leaf  spot.  Mich, 

Sphaerotheca  humuli  (DC.)  Burr.,  powdery  mildew.  Ind. ,  Minn. 

S.  mors-uvae.  (Schw,  )  Berk.  S:  Curt.,  American  oowdery  mildew.  General. 
Xylaria  hypcxylon  (L. )  Grev. ,  black  root  rot.  Oregon. 

Mosaic,  unident,  virus.  Ill.,  N.Y. 

Rosette,  cause  unknown.  Del, 

R I BiiiS  spp.  (4)>  Miscellaneous  native  spp.  Some  furnish  edible  fruit  as 

R.  AMERICANUK  Mill. ,  AMERICAN  BLACK  CURRANT;  R.  HUDSONIANUM 
Rich.,  HUDSON  BAY  CURRANT;  R.  TR1STE  Pall.,  SWAMP  RED 
CURRANT;  R.  INERME  Rydb.  ,  NHITESTEM  GOOSEBERRY ;  R.  0XYA- 
CANTHOIDES  L.,  NORTHERN  GOOSEBERRY;  some  are  grown  for 
ornament  as  R.  CEREUM  Dougl. ,  WAX  CURRANT ,  and  R.  SPECIOSUM 
•Pursh,  FUCHSIA  GOOSEBERRY. 


Armillaria  .me  lie  a  Vahl  ex  Fr.  ,  root  rot.  'Wash. 

Aster oma  ribicola  Ell.  &  Ev.,  on  leaves.  Mont.,  N.Y. ,  Wis. 
Botryosohaeria  ribis  (Tode  Ex  Fr.  )  Gross.  &  Dug.  and  var.  chromogena 
Shear  et  al.,  cane  -blight,  dieback.  Calif.,  Com.,  Md. ,  N.J. 
Cenangella  oricostata  Cash,  on  twigs.  Colo.,  Utah. 

Cercosoora  angulata  Wint . ,  leaf  spot.  Kans. 

C.  coalescens  Davis,  on  leaves.  Wash. 

.  C.  ribicola  Ell.  &  Ev.  ,  Calif.,  Oregon,  Wyo.,  Wis.,  Wash.,  Idaho. 

C.  ribis  Earle.  Kans. 

Ceriospora  ribis  P.  Henn.  &  Plottn.  on  canes.  Alaska,  Oregon. 
Clypeepycnis  aeruginascens  Petr.,  on  twigs.  Alaska,  S.Dak. 

Cladasporium  sp.  and  C.  herbarium  Lk. ,  leaf  blight.  Alaska,  Wash. 
Coleosporium  .jc-nesii  (Pk.)  Arth.,  rust  (II, III).  Wis.  to  N.Mex. ,  Calif. 

1  Wash..  On  currants  G  gooseberries;  0  &  I  on  Pinus  odulis. 
Coniopnora  corrugis  Burt,  wood  rot.  Wyo.  to  Ariz. 
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RIBES  spp.  (A)  —  continued.  _ 

Cronartium  occidentals  Hedge.,  Bethel  &  Hunt,  pinon  blister  rust  (xl, 
III).  Kan  s.  to  N.Mex. ,  Calif.  &  Wash.  0  &  I  on  Pinus  edulis 
&  P.  monophylla. 

C.  ribicola  Fischer,  white  pine  blister  rust  (II, III).  Me.  to  N.Cai, 

Tenn.,  Iowa  &  Minn.;.  Mont,  to  Wash.,  Oregon  &  Calif.  0  kl 
on  5-needle  pines.  (The  native  spp.  are  generally  susceptible, 
but  R.  leptanthum  Gray  is  somewhat  resistant.) 

Cucurbitaria  ribis  Niessl,  on  dead  canes.  Mont.,  N.Mex.,  V a.  Colo, 
Cylindrospbrium  ribis  Davis,  leaf  spot,  N.Y.,  Wis. 

Dis-Porthe  eres  Nits.  (D.  concrescens  (Schw.)  Cke.,  on  dead  canes. 

Alaska. 

D.  strumella  (Fr.)  Fckl.,  on  dead  canes  &  twigs.  Mass,  to  ioich.  <St 

•  .Nebr, ;  Calif.,  Alaska. 

Gloeosporium.  bartholomaeiDearn. ,  leaf  spot.  Wash. 

Godronia  urceolus  (Alb.  &  Schw.  ex  Fr.)  Karst.  (?  Mastomyces  uberi- 
formis  (Fr. )  Karst.),  on  twigs.  Alaska,  Colo.,  N.J.,  N.Dak. 

G.  davidsoni  Cash,  Alaska,  Colo.,  Calif. 

Graphiothecium  vino sum  Davis,  on  leaves.  Wis. 

Hendersoni  grossulariae  Oud.  Va. 

Leptosphaeria  coniothyrium  (Fckl.)  Sacc.,  on  canes.  Ind. 

L.  vagabunda  Sacc.  Utah. 

Marssonina  bracteosa  Dearn.  &  Barth. ,  on  leaves.  Alaska,  Wash. 
Melampsora  ribesii-purpureae  Kleb.,  mast  (0,1).  Colo,  to  Calif.  & 
Wash. ;  Alaska.’  II  &  III  on  Salix  spp. 

Microsphaera  grossulariae  (Wallr.)  Lev.,  European  powaery  mildew. 
Mont.,  N.H. 

Mycosphaerella  ribis  (Fckl. )  Feltgen  (Septoria  ribis  Desrn.  ) ,  leaf  spot. 

Mass,  to  Tenn.  and  Mo.,  Pacific  Coast. 

Nectria  cinnabarina  Tode  ex  Fr.,  canker,  die  back.  ’Widespread. 
Pezizella  oenotherae  (Cke.  &  Ell.)  Sacc.,  on  leaves.  Me.,  Md. 
Phragmodothella  ribesia  (Pers.  ex  Fr. )  Petr.  (?  P.  kelseyi  (Ell.  fit  Ev-< 
Theiss.  &  Syd. ) ,  twig  knot.  Conn,  to  Miss.  ficWis.;  Colo,  to  Mont. 

&  Cregon;  Alaska.  ■■  1 

Phyllactinia  corylea  Pers.  ex  Karst. ,  powdery  mildew.  Idaho,  Ill., 

N.Car.;  Calif.,  Wash. 

Phyllosifcta  spp.,  on  leaves.  P.  canescens  EJ.l.  &  ev  . ,  Idaho;  P. 
ellisii  Sacc.  &  D.  Sacc.,  W.Va.;  P.  grossulariae  Sacc.,  Mich, 
to  Ind.,  Kans.  &  Wis.;  P.  ribesicida  Speg. ,  Alaska;  P.  ribis 
Speg.,  Va.  . 

Physalospora  obtusa  (Schw.)  Cke.,  on  dead  branches.  Me.  to  N.J.  and 
Mich. 

Plasmopara  ribicola  Schroet.,  downy  mildew.  Va.  to  as.  a  Wash. 
Polyoorus  planus  Pk.,  on  dead  canes.  N.Car* 

Pseudopeziza  ribis  Kleb.  (Gloeosporium  ribis  (Lib.)  Mont.  &  Desm. ) , 
anthracnos e .  Widespread.  (Gooseberries  are  generally  more 
severely  infected  than  currants, .but  some  spp.  in  each  group 
are  resistant.) 

Pseud.ovalsa  ribesia  Sacc.  M  Scalia,  on  twigs. 
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Puccinia  caricis  (Schum. )  Schroet.  van.  grossulariata  Arth. ,  rust 
(0,1)  Me.  to  Mo., Calif,  and  Alaska.  On  various  Ribes  spp., 
both  currants  &  gooseberries;  II  &  III  on  Car ex  spp. 

P.  caricis  var.  uniporula  (Orton)  Arth.  Similar,  reported  chiefly 
on  cult.  &  native  gooseberries.  N.H.  to  Ind. ,  Iowa  &  Wis. 

P.  micrantha  Griff.,  rust  (0,1).  Colo.,  Mont.,  Nebr.,  S.Dak.,  Wyo., 
Utah.  On  currants  &  gooseberries;  II  &  III  on  Oryzopsis  mi¬ 
crantha. 

P.  parkerae  Diet.  &  Holw. ,  rust  (III).  Alaska  to  Mont.  &  Oregon. 

On  currants  &  gooseberries. 

r.  ribis  DC,,  rust  (III).  Me.  to  Minn.  &  Nebr.;  Wash .  On  cult. 

&  native  currants. 

Ramularia  sp. ,  leaf  spot.  Mich. 

Rhabdospora  ribicola  (Berk.  &  Curt.)  Sacc.,  on  twigs.  Wis. 

Rhyne ophoma  raduloides  Sacc.  &  Scalia .  Alaska,  Calif. 

Rosellinia  parasitica  Ell.  &  Ev. ,  on  dead  canes.  Idaho,  N.Mex. 
Scleroderris  lobata  Cash,  on  dead  twigs.  Calif. 

S.  tumoricola  Cash,  on  twig  galls.  Colo, 
oeptoiia  ribis  Desm.  (S.  grossulariae  (Lib.)  WTestend.,  S.  sibirica 
Thum. ) .  Conidial  stage  of  Mycosphaerella  ribis. 

S.  sanguinea  Dearn. ,  leaf  spot.  Wash. 

Sphaerotheca  huinuli  (DC.)  Burr.,  powdery  mildew.  Alaska,  Mont. 

S.  mors-uvae  (Schw.  )  Berk.  &  Curt.,  American  powdery  mildew.  Me. 

to  mo » ,  Calif.  &  Wash.;  Alaska.  On  both  currants  &  gooseberries. 
Thelephora  terrestris  Ehr.  ex  Fr. ,  stem  girdle.  N.H. 

Thyronectria  oeroiinensis  (Sacc.)  Seaver,  on  canes  &  twigs.  Md.  to 
Ohio,  S.  Dak.  &  Oregon. 

Valsa  sop. ,  on  dead  twigs  &  canes.  V.  ambiens  Pers.  ex  Fr.  ,  N.J.; 

V.  ribesia  Karst.,  Calif.;  V.  ribicola  Ell.  &  Ev. ,  Kans.,  Mo. 

RICINUS  ( EUPHf. RIBIACEAE) 

RICINUS  COMMUNIS  L.,  CASTOR-BEAN.  Shrub  or  small  tree  of  tropical 

Africa(?),  widely  naturalized  in  warm  regions;  herbaceous 
and  grown  as  an  annual  in  temperate  regions  for  castor 
oil  obtained  from  the  seeds  and  for  ornament.  Variable, 
occurring  in  many  forms,  sometimes  separated  as  spp. 

Alternaria  sp.,  leaf  spot.  Fla.,  La.,  Texas. 

A.  brassicae  (Berk.)  Sacc.  N.Y. 

Botryosphaeria  ribis  (Tode  ex  Fr.  )  Grbss.  &  Dug.  and  var.  chromogena 
Shear  et  al.,  on  stems.  Fla.,  T.H. 

Botrytis  sp.  ,  gray  mold.  Conidial  stage  of  Sclerotinia  ricini. 
Cercospora  canescens  Ell.  &  Mart.,  leaf  spot.  Ala.,  Kans.,  Mo.,N.J. , 

P.R. 

C.  ricinella  Sacc.  &  Berl.,  white  leaf  spot.  Gulf  States,  Mo., 

Calif.,  West  Indies.  (Perhaps  more  commonly  known  as  Cercos- 
porina  ricinella  (Sacc.  &  Berl.)  Speg. ) 
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RICINUS  COMMUNIS  —  continued. 

Clitocybe  tabescens  (Scop,  ex  Fr. )  Bres.,  root  rot.  Fla. 

Didymella  ricini  Ell.  &  Ev . ,  on  stems.  La. 

Diplodia  sp.,  on  capsules  or  stems.  Fla.,  Tenn. 

D.  natalensis  Pole -Evans,  on  stems.  Ala.  See  Physalospora. 
Fusarium  scirpi  Lamb.  &  Fautr.  var.  acuminatum  (Ell.  &  Ev.)  Wr.  and 
F.  sambucinum  Fckl.,  on  stems.  La. 

'  Heterosporium  sp.,‘on  capsules  &  leaves.  Calif. 

Phomopsis  ricini  Grove,  on  stems.  S.Car. 

Phymatotrichum  omnivorum  (Shear)  Dug.,  root  rot.  Texas. 

Physalospora  sp.,  on  stems  St  capsules.  P..  fusca  N.E.  Stevens,  Fla.; 
P.  obtusa  (Schw.)  Cke*. ;  P.  rhodina  (Berk.  Sc  Curt.)  Cke .  Ala., 

Fla.  v 

Phytomonas  solanacearum  (EFS.)  Bergey ,  bacterial  wilt .  Ala.,  Fla., 

Ga. ,  Mich.  •  .  .  . 

P.  tumefaciens  (EFS.  ScTown.)  Bergey,  crown  gall.  Despite  the  ex¬ 
tensive  use  of  Ricinus  as  an  experimental  host,  there  are  no 
reports  of  natural  crown  gall  infection  in  the  U.S. 
Phytophthora  palmivora  Butl.,  T.H. 

P.  parasitica  Dastur  var.  nicotianae  Tucker,  stem  rot.  Known  only 
from  experimental  inoculation  in  the  U.S.,  including  P.R., 
though  reported  to  cause  seedling  blight  in  India  and  the 
East  Indies.’ 

Pythium  spp.,  root  rot.  T.H. 

Rhizoctonia  solani  Kuhn',  damping  off.  .  Fla.,  Nans. 

Schizophylluin  commune'  Fr.  ,  on  ••stems.  .Fla, 

Sclerotinia  ricini  Godfrey,  inflorescence  blight,  gray  mold.  Ga.  to 
Fla.  Sc  Texas.  Conidial  stage  is  Botrytis  sp. 

Sclerotium  rolfsii  Sacc.,  Southern  wilt.  Fla.. 

RCBIN1A  (LEGUMIN05AE)  • 


RGBINIA  HISP1DA  L.,  RCSE-ACACIA.  Shrub  of  Growth  Regions  .25,  2?,  28; 

cult,  for  ornament,  Zone  V.  . . . 

Alternaria  fasci’culata  (Cke.  Sc  Ell.)  Jones  Sc  Grout  (?  A.  tenuis  Nees 
ex  Wiltshire)  ,  leaf  spot.  N.Dak. 

Phymatotrichum  omnivorum  (Shear)  Dug.,  root  rot.  Texas. 

Tryblidiella  rufula  (Spreng.  ex  Fr.  )  Sacc.,  on  twigs.  Ala. 

ROBINIA  PSEUDOACACIA  L.,  BLACK  LOCUST.  'Large  but  short-lived  tree  of 

eastern  N.  America,  widely  cult,  and  naturalized,  Zone 
III;  grown  for  timber,  soil  conservation,  shade  and  orna¬ 
ment' in  numerous- geographic  and  ho.rt.  forms. 

Aglaospora  anomia  (Fr.  )  Lamb.  (A.  profusa  (Fr . ) ,  Ces .  Sc  DeNot.  ) ,  can¬ 
ker,  twig  blight.  Me.  to  Ga.  &  Mich . 

Alternaria  sp.  ,  seedling  leaf  blight.  N.Car.  to  Ala.  .Sc  Mo. 

Armillaria  mellea  Vahl  ex  Fr. ,.  root.  rot.  ,  .  1 

Botryosphaeria  ribis  (Tode  -ex  Fr.  )  Gross.  Sc  Dug.,  on  branches,  ^-a., 
Tenn.,  Va, 
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ROBINIA  PSEUDOACACIA  —  continued. 

Cal onectria  dearnessi  Ell.  &  Ev.,  on  branches.  Mo. 

Cladosporium  epiphyllum  Pers.  ex  Fr.  ,  ?  leaf  spot.  Tenn. ,  W.Va. 
Coryneum  trimerum  Sacc.,  on  branches.  Idaho,  Wash. 

^Cryptosporium  robiniae  Dearn.  &  House,  on  twigs.  N.Y. 

Cucurbitaria  elongata  (Fr.)  Grev.  (Camarosporium  robiniae  (Westend.) 
Sacc.),  on  branches.  Widespread,  -  • 

,  Cuscuta^sp.  and  C.  arvensis  Beyr.,  dodder,  on  seedlings.  Md.  to  Ark, 

&  Mo.  Widespread. 

Cylindrosporium  solitarium  Heald  &  Wolf,  leaf  spot.  Texas.  See  also 
Phleospora, 

Cytospora  coccinea  (Reb. )  Fr.  and  C.  leucosperma  Pers.  ex  Fr.  Conidial 
stage  of  Aglaospora  anornia. 

(C.  orthospora  Berk.  &  Curt,  and  C.  robiniae  Schw.):  Phomopsis  on- 
co stoma. 

Daedalea  unicol or  Bull,  ex  Fr.,  wood  rot.  Wis. 

Diaporthe  oncostoma  (Duby)  Fckl.  (Phomopsis  oncostoma  (Thum. )  Hbhn. ) , 
canker,  dieback.  N.Y.  to  Ga.  &  Ill. 

Dothiorella  glandulosa  (Cke.)  Sacc.,  on  branches.  Va.,  W.Va. 

Erysiphe  polygoni  DC.,  powdery  mildew.  Calif. 

Fomes ^ ap plana tus  (Pers.  ex  Fr.)  Gill.,  white  mottled  heart  rot.  Calif. 
F.  igniarius  (L.  ex  Fr. )  Kickx,  white  spongy  heart  rot.  Ill.,  W.Va. 

F.  rimosus  (Berk.)  Cke.,  yellow  spongy  heart  rot.  Mass,  to  Ala., 

N.  Mex,  &  Wis.  On  living  trees. 

Fusarium  sp. ,  seedling  root  rot.  Ala.,  Ga. 

F.  avenaceum  (Fr.)  Sacc.,  on  twigs.  Pa. 

F.  sarcochroum  (Desm.)  Sacc.,  twig  canker.  Iowa. 

Fusicladium  robiniae  Shear,  seedling  leaf  blight.  Md.  to  Ala.,  Mo. 

&  Wis. 

Gibberella  baccata  (Wallr. )  Sacc.  (Fusarium  lateritium  Nees),  on 
twigs.  Mich,,  S.Car. 


Gloeosporium  revolutum  Ell.  &  Ev. ,  leaf  spot.  N.J. 

Herpotrichia  lanuginosa  (Berk.  &  Curt.)  Ell.  &  Ev.,  on  decaving  wood. 
S.Car.,  Va. 

Reterodera  marioni  (Cornu)  Goodey,  root  knot.  Ckla. 

Macrophoma  numerosa  Pk.,.  on  branches.  N.Y.,  Pa. 

Microsphaera  diffusa  Cke.  &  Pk. ,  powdery  mildew.  Ill.,  N.Car. 
Melanconium  viscosum  Schw.,  on  dead  branches.  Mo.,  Pa. 

Nectria  cinnabarina  Tode  ex  Fr.,  on  branches.  Widespread. 

N.  coccinea  Pers.  ex  Fr.  W.Va. 

Phleospora  robiniae  (Lib.)  Hohn.,  leaf  spot.  N.Y.  to  Ohio  &  Wis. 

(Reported  also  as  Cylind.ro  sporium  or  Sept  or  ia.  ) 

Phoradendron  flavescens  (Pursh)  Nutt.,  mistletoe.  N.Car. 

B.  f*  var.  macrophyllum  Engelm.  Ariz.  ,  N.Mex. 

Phyllactinia  corylea  Pers.  ex  Karst.,  powdery  mildew,  N.Mex. 
Phyllosticta  robiniae  Sacc.,  leaf  spot.  La. 

Phymatotrichum  omnivorum  (Shear)  Dug.,  root  rot.  Ckla.,  N.Mex.,  Tex. 
Physalospora  obtusa  (Schw.)  Cke.,  on  branches.  Me.  to  Va.  &Mich.; 


Ka ns  a  s . 


Phytophthora  cinnamomi  Rands,  seedling  stem  rot. 
parasitica  Dastur,  seedling  top  wilt,  Ala., 


D 


Md. 

N.Car. ,  Va, 
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Polyporus  robiniophilus  (Murr. )  Lloyd,  white  spongy  heart  rot.  Pa. 
to  Va.,  Mo.  &  Mich. 

P.  sulphurous  Bull,  ex  Fr.,  brown  cubical  heart  rot.  Mass.,  N.Y., 
W.Va. 

Polyporus  spp.  ,  wood  rot,  sometimes  sapwood  or  heart  rot  of  living 

trees.  P.  biformis  Klotzsch,  Ky.;  P.  gilvUs  (Schw.)  Fr. ,  W.Va.; 
Wis . ;  P.  hirsutus  Wulf.  ex  Fr,,  N.Y.;  P.  obtusus  Berk.,  Md . ; 

P.  unitus  Pers.,  Idaho,  Ind.,  Ky.,  Va. 

Poria  spp.,  wood  rot.’  P.  ambigua  Bres. ,  Mich.;  P.  ferruginosa 

(Schrad.  ex  Fr. )  Bres.,  W.Va.;  P.  incrassata  (Berk.  &  Curt.) 
Burt,  on  posts,  widespread;  P.  robustus  Karst.,  Calif.;  P. 
umbrina  Fr. ,  Md.,  Va. 

(Pseudovalsa  profusa  (Fr. )  DeNot.):  Aglaospora  anomia. 

Pythium  spp.,  damping  off.  Nebr. ,  Texas. 

P.  myriotylum  Dreschsler,  seedling  root  rot.  N.Car. 

Rhabdospora  breviuscula  (Berk.  &  Curt.)  Sacc.,  on  branches.  S.Car. 
Rhizoctonia  bataticola  (Taub.)  Butler,  seedling  stem  rot.  Ala.,  N.Car, 
R.  solani  Kuhn,  damping  off,  seedling  leaf  blight.  Md.  to  Ala., 
Texas  &  Nebr. 

(Septoria  curvata  (Rabh.  G  Br.)  Sacc.):  Phleospora  robiniae. 
(Sphaeropsis  robiniae  Ell.  &  Barth. ) :  Physalospora  obtusa. 
Verticillium  albo-atrum  Reinke  &  Berth. ,  wilt.  Ill. 

Xylaria  longeana  Rehm  and  X.  oolymor  >ha  (Pers.)  Grev. ,  wood  rot, 
usually  on  stumps  or  dead  trunks.  Cosmopolitan. 

Chlorosis,  —  mineral  deficiency,  probably  iron,  in  alkaline  soil. 
Nebr.,  Texas. 

Little  leaf,  —  zinc  deficiency.  Calif. 

Witches ' -broom  (brooming  disease),  Hartley  &  Haasis  ex  Smith  (Chloro- 
genus  robiniae  Holmes).  Pa.  to  Ga.  &  Ark.;  ?Nev, 

ROBINIA  spp.  Especially  R.  NEOMEXICANA  Gray,  NEW  MEXICO  LOCUST,  shrub 

or  small  tree  of  Growth  Regions  9,  10,  11,  14;  and  R. 

VISCCSA  Vent,  CLAMMY  LOCUST,  tree  of  G.R.'s  27,  28,  29, 

cult.  Zone  III. 

•  % 

Cucurbitaria  elongate  (Fr.)  Grev.,  on  branches.  N.Y. 

Fomes  rimosus  Berk.,  yellow  spongy  heart  rot.  Ariz.,  N.Mex. 
Melanconium  viscosum  Schw.,  on  twigs.  Pa. 

Phomopsis  oncostoma  (Thiim.)  Hdhn.,  on  twigs.  N.J. 

Phyllactinia  corylea  Pers.  ex  Karst.,  powdery  mildew.  N.Mex. 
Phymatotrichum  omnivorum  (Shear)  Dug.,  root  rot.  Texas. 

Physalospora  obtusa  (Schw.)  Cke.,  on  branches.  Pa. 

ROLLINIA  (ANNONACEAE) 

ROLLINIA  DELI Cl OS A  Safford,  BIRIBA.  Tropical  American  cult,  for  edible 

fruit  in  West  Indies  and  S.  Fla. 

Glomerella  cingulata  (Ston. )  Spauld.  & 

’  Fla. 


Schrenk,  dieback,  fruit  rot. 
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RGNDELETIA  (RUBIACEAE) 


RONDELETIA  spp.  Evergreen  shrubs  or  trees;  some  are  grown  for 

in  tropical  America)  or  under  glass. 


ornament 


Echidnodella  rondel etiae  Ryan,  black  leaf  spot.  P.R. 

Morenoella  decalvans  (Pat.)  Theiss.  var.  rondel etiae  Ryan,  on  leaves 

P.R. 

(DIVISION  OF  MYCOLOGY  AND  DISEASE  SURVEY), 


NOTES  ON  PLANT  DISEASES  IN  KANSAS  IN  1941 


1/ 


C.  0.  Johnston 

During  the  period  from  .i935  to  193$>  the  writer,  in  collaboration 
witn  others,  published  a  series  of  articles  dealing  with  -annual  observa¬ 
tions  on  plant  diseases  in  the  State,  entitled  "K  nsns  Myco logical  Notes" 
in  the  Transactions  of  the  Kansas  Academy  of  Science  (l),  (2),  (3),  (4). 

The  present  article  is  a  revival  of  that  series  of  notes  and  it  is 
planned  to  prepare  similar  articles  annually.  These  will  record  the  im¬ 
portant  or  unusual  plantdisease  developments  in  the  State, as  well  as  the 
prevalence  and  severity  of  certain  economically  important  diseases  each 
year.  It  is  not  claimed  that  the  list  will  be  complete  for  all  of  the 
diseases  occurring  in  Kansas  each  year,  but  it  will  include  all  those  of 
importance. 

The  unusual  weather  conditions  that  prevailed  in  much  of  Kansas 
during  the  spring  and  summer  of  1941  favored  many  unusual  disease  develop¬ 
ments  on  cultivated  crops  and  native  vegetation.  In  the  western  part  of 
the  State  good  rains  during  the  late  summer  and  fall  of  1940,  with  the 
conseouent  restoration  of  subsurface  soil  moisture,  resulted  in  a  con¬ 
siderable  increase  in  the  vegetation  and  produced  the  best  stands  ard 
growth  of  winter  wheat  that  had  been  obtained  in  that  area  in  many  years. 
These  conditions  followed  by  a  mild  winter  and  exceedingly  heavy  rains  in 
May  and  June  1941,  and  a  second  period  of  heavy  rains  in  September  and 
October,  resulted  in  unusually  heavy  infections  of  many  diseases. 

important  or  Unusual  Development  of  Diseases  of  Cereal,  Forage, 
and  Fiber  Crops.  —  The  short  period  of  extreme  heat  in  July  1940,  fol¬ 
lowed  oy  good  rains  in  August,  resulted  in  the  auoearance  of  unusually 
large  amounts  o±  volunteer  wheat,  oats,  and  barley.  The  same  conditions 
a-lso  favored  over  summering  of  cereal  rusts  and  heavy  inf  ctions  developed 
on  volunteer  grains  during  the  late  summer  and  early  fall.  By  the  middle 
of  October  volunteer  plants  of  oats  and  barley  were  heading;  and  such 
plant o  usually  were  heavily  infected  with  stem  rust.  Considerable  crown 
rust  (Pucp.i  :1a  eprenata )  appeared  on  volunteer  oats  late  In  October  but 
did  not  become  so  abunaant  as  stem  rust  (p.  graminis  a  venae ) ,  Both  leaf 
ruse  (?.  rub ig o- ve r a  f ntici )  and  stem,  rust  (p.  graminis  tritici)  infec- 


1/  Contribution  No.  433 ,  Department  of  Botany  and  Plant  Pathology,  Kansas 
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tion  were  heavy  on  volunteer  winter  wheat  in  the  eastern  half  of  the  State 
and  leaf  rust  was  abundant  in  western  counties.  Infection  became  so  se¬ 
vere  in  many  fields  of  early  sown  wheat  in  the  central  part  of  Kansas 
that  much  of  the  top,  growth  was  destroyed  and  the  amount  of  fall  pasture 
seriously  reduced. 

The  absence  of  killing  frost  at  the  normal  time  favored  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  all  of  these  rusts  uo  to  the  sudden  severe  freeze  of  November 
11,  1940.  Extremely  low  temperatures  at  that  time  killed  volunteer  oats 
and  barley  and  ail  rusts  on  those  crops  disappeared  rapidly.  Uredio- 
spores  of  stem  rust  collected  on  dead  oats  and  barley  plants  in  December 
and  in  January,  1941 ,  failed  to  germinate.  Stem  rust  on  winter  wheat  de¬ 
clined  rapidly  in  abundance  after  the  freeze  of  November  11,  but  a  little 
infection  still  could  be  found  ill  late  December.  After  the  first  of 
January  stem  rust  uredia  could  be  found  only  on  dead  leaves  and  the  spores 
failed  to  germinate.  It  seems  unlikely,  therefore,  that  stem  rust  on 
wheat,  barley,  and  oats,  and  crown  rust  on  oats  overwintered  as  far  north 
as  Manhattan,  Kansas,  in  1940-41. 

Leaf  rust  of  wheat  also  decreased  in  abundance  after  tin  severe 
freeze  of  November  11,  1940,  but  it  could  be  found  with  considerable  ease 
in  nearly  all  fields  throughout  the  winter.  3y  the  middle  of  February 
fresh  uredia  began  to  appear  and  it  became  clear  that  leaf  rust  was  over¬ 
wintering  in  unusually  large  amounts.  The  surprising  feature  of  the 
situation  was  the  occurrence  of  overwintering  in  the  western  part  of  the 
State.  This  was  die  to  the  mild  winter,  the  abundance  of  rust  in  the 
fall,  and  the  heavy  top  growth  of  winter  wheat  that  provided  ample  pro¬ 
tection  for  uredia  on  leaves  near  the  ground. 

Although  leaf  rust  of  wheat  overwintered  in  Kansas  in  considerable 
abundance,  cool,  dry  weather  during  A  aril  and  the  early  part  of  May  pre¬ 
vented  the  rapid  increase  of  rust  from  overwintered  infection  centers 
and  there  was  net  an  unusually  large  amount  of  leaf  rust  in  the  State 
until  after  the  middle  of  May.  However,  there  were  severe  infections  of 
leaf  rust  in  Oklahoma  and.  Texas  before  that  time  and  extremely  heavy 
showers  of  spores  from  those  sources  occurred  in  Kansas  during  the  last 
half  of  May.  This,  combined  with  frequent  heavy  rains,  wet  soil,  and 
heavy  dews,  resulted  in  a  rapid  increase  in  infection.  By  June  1  leaf 
rust  had  appeared,  in  nearly  all  fields  in  alarming  proportions,  and  it 
was  soon  evident  that  Kansas  was  experiencing  an  upiphytotic  of  leaf  rust 
1lj  as  severe  as  that  of  1938.  Maximum  infection  was  not  reached  so 
y  in  1941  as  in  1938,  and  losses,  therefore,  were  not  so  heavy  but 
is  estimated  that  leaf  rust  caused  a  reduction  of  at  least  5%  in  the  ■ 

Kansas  wheat  crop, 
weather  of  M'av  and  June 
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earley 


it  is  estimated 
yield  of 
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other  rust; 


ilso  favored  the  development  of 
the  eastern  half  of  Kansas 


early  in  June 


to 


oats  in 
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totic  proportions.  By 

ho  writer  ever  has  observed 


Crown  ru  st  appeared  on 
and  rapidly  increased 

June  15  crcwn  rust  infection  was  the  heaviest  t 
in  Kansas  and  most  oats  in  the  eastern  half  of  the  State  were  badly  lodged 
as  a  result  of  a  combination  of  heavy  crown  rust  infection  and  torrential 
rains.  The  losses  due  to  crown  rust  on  cats  undoubtedly  were  heavier  than 
those  caused  by  leaf  rust  on  wheat. 

Stem  rust  ( Pucci nia  pramlnis)  was  present  on  wheat,  oats,  and  bar¬ 
ley  by  the  middle  of  June  but  infection  was  late  in  appearance  and 
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developed  less  rapidly  than  is  usually  expected,  because  of  temperatures 
slightly  too  low  for  .the  hapid  spread  of  those  rusts.  Losses  were  se¬ 
vere  in  some  localities  blit  were  riot  so  large  or  widely  distributed  as 
m  1935  and  1937  —  years  of  sevebe  stem  rus-t.  epiphytotics.  The  advent 


of 


hot  weather  and  rapid  maturity 
vented  large  late-season  losses. 


of  crops  shortly  after  June  20  pre- 


was  notable  that  Kan  red  had  much  le 


In 


*5  P 


the  case  of  stem  rust  on  wheat,  it 
infection  in  1941  than  other  hard 


the  prevalence  of 
Race  17  has  been 


in- 


red  winter  varieties.  This  apparently  was  due  to 
physiologic  race  17  to  which  Kanred  is  resistant, 
creasing  in  prevalence  in  Kansas  for  2  years. 

Other  rusts  of  unusual  severity  in  Kansas  in  1941  were  leaf  rust 
°f  rye  (Puccinia  rubigo-vera  secalis),  leaf  rust  of  barley  (P.  anomala ) , 
and  rust  of  llax  (Me lamps ora  lini ) .  Leaf  rust  on  rye  was  the  heaviest 
the  writer  has  ever  observed,  and  experimental  plots  of  Common  Winter 
and  Balbo  varieties  were  severely  damaged.  Leaf  rust  of  barley,  although 
relatively  rare  in  Kansas,  was  severe  on  both  winter  and  spring  barley  at 
Manhattan.  Flax  rust,  which  likewise  seldom  occurs  in  Kansas,  produced 
a  moderate  infection  in  experimental  plots  at. Manhattan.  Considerable 
infection  occurred  on  Linota  and  light  infection  was  present  on  Redwing. 
Bison  had  less  infection  than  the  other  2  varieties. 

Another  rust  that  seldom  appears  in  abundance  in  Kansas, but  was 
fairly  abundant  in  1941,  was  sorghum  rust  (Puccinia  purpurea) .  As  usual 
the  disease  did  not  appear  Until  early  October.  Thereafter , it  was  abun¬ 
dant  on  the  lower  leaves  of  Atlas  sorgo  at  Manhattan. 

^  Rust  on  alfalfa  ( Uromyc e s  stria tus )  also  appeared  in  late  summer 
and  fall  in  the  north  central  part  of  the  State. 

Bt-vorau  diseases  of  cereal,  crops,  usually  considered  of  minor  im¬ 
portance  in  Kansas,  were  present  in  abundance  in  1941,  Mildew  (Erysiphe 
graminis )  was  particularly  severe  on  wheat  and  barley  in  the  early  spring. 
On  wheat  this  disease  reached  the  greatest  severity  ever  observed  and  un¬ 
doubtedly  caused  some  reduction  in  yield  through  early  defoliation  of 
plants  in  lowland  fields.  Speckled  loaf  blotch  ( Septoria  tri tici )  and 
glume  blotch  (o_,  nodorum )  w-ere  abundant  on  winter  wheat.  The  fornsr  was 
particularly  severe  in  the  southeastern  one-fourth  of  the  State  and  it 
was  noted  that  the  variety  Kawvale  was  extremely  susceptible.  Many 
of  Kawvale  in  that  area  were  prematurely  defoliated  by  S.  tri  tici, 
blotch  was  most  severe  in  south-central  counties  and  was  associated 
severe  lodging  of  wheat  during  the  wet  weather  of  June.  Yellow  mosaic 
(virus)  of  wheat  a],  so  appeared  in  considerable  abundance  in  Saline  and 
Dickinson  counties  and  caused  severe  losses  in  some  fields.  Loose  smut 
of  w'heat  ( U £ ti la. go  tnti ci  )  continued  to  be  an  important  disease  in  the 
otate  in  1941,  although  apparently  it  was  not  so  severe  as  in  recent  years. 
There  was  a  larger  increase  in  eastern  counties  where  the  susceptible 
variety  Clarkan  is  increasing  in  acreage  than  in  other  ’parts  of  the  State. 

/ 

Other  Diseases  of  Minor  Importance  or  of  Ordinary  Severity  in  1941  — 
Many  other  diseases  of  cultivated  and  uncultivated  plants  were  present 

in  Kansas  in  ordinary  or  minor  amounts.  Those  observed  by  or  reported 
to  the  writer  are  listed  below  with  brief  comments  on -each. 


fields 

Glume 

with 
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Diseases  of  Cereal,  Forage,  and  Fiber  Crops 

A vena  saliva ,  oats. 

Phytomonas  coronafaciens ,  halo  blight.  Infection  gereral  but  light, 
‘  •  damage  slight. 

'  Bkstilago  avenae  and  U.  le vi s ,  loose  and  covered  smuts.  Widely  dis¬ 
tributed  in  the  State  and  severe  on  Kanota.  This  is  the  Ful- 
ghum  type  of  smut.  The  new  resistant  variety  Fulton  bore  only 
light  infection. 

Blast  (cause  unknown).  Prevalent  but  not  severe. 

Hordeum  vulgare  ,  barley . 

Erysiohe  graminis,  mildew.  Severe  on  both  winter  and  spring  barley, 
causing  some  loss. 

Helminth osporium  sativum,  spot  blotch.  Prevalent  on  spring  barley 
•  at  Manhattan  and  on  winter  barley  in  southern  Kansas. 

Pyrononhora  teres,  net  blotch.  Particularly  severe  on  volunteer 
barley  in  the  fall  of  1940.  Moderate  amounts  on  both  spring 
and  winter  barley  at  Manhattan  in  the  spring  of  1941. 

Phytomonas  translucens ,  bacterial  blight.  Very  severe  on  some 
varieties  of  spring  barley  at  Manhattan. 

Ustilago  hordei ,  covered  smut.  Especially  prevalent  on  winter  bar¬ 
ley  in  southern  Kansas.  Some  on  spring  barley  in  western 
Kansas. 

Ustilago  nuda , .  loose  smut.  Common  on  spring  barley. 

Limun  usitatissimum,  flax. 

. Fusarium  lini,  wilt.  Traces  in  experimental  plots  and-  some  fields 
in  southeastern  Kansas. 

Sorghum  vulgar e,  sorghum. 

Bacterium  andropogonis ,  leaf  stripe.  Common  on  some  varieties  of 
sorghum  in  experimental  plots  at  Manhattan.  Particularly  se¬ 
vere  on  feterita. 

Sphacelotheca  sor ghi ,  covered  kernel  smut.  Common  in  occasional 
fields  of  untreated  sorghum, 

Spha cel othe c a  cruenta ,  loose  kernel  smut.  Occasional  heads  ob¬ 
served  at  Manhattan. 

Sor osporium  .reilianum,  head  smut.  Occasional  heads  observed. 

Sclerotium  [Rhisoctcnia]  bataticola,  charcoal  rot.  Fairly  common 
in  southwestern  counties, 

Pyt Ilium  arrhenomane  s ,  milo  disease.  Common  on  nonresistant  strains 
of  milo  and  milo  hybrids  in  central  and  western  counties. 

Weakneck  (cause  undetermined).  Reported  as  occurring  in  fields  of 
Colby  milo,  and  known  to  occur  in  Early  Kalo,  Improved  Coes, 
Greeley,  Cheyenne,  Wheatland  and  other  sorghums  in  northwest¬ 
ern  Kansas  shortly  before  maturity. 

Triticum  vulgare  (T.  aestivum) ,  wheat. 

Ophiobolus  graminis ,  take-all.  Severe  in  some  fields  in  north 
central  and  northwestern  counties. 
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o s p 0 ri um  spp.,  dry  land  foot -rot.  Fairly  common  in  western 
Kansas. 

iGibberella  sauoinetii.  scab!  Traces  observed  in  extreme  south¬ 
eastern  part  of  State. 

Phytomonas  atrofaciens ,  basa.,1  glume  rot.  Fairly  prevalent  in 
eastern  Kansas.  Especially  severe  on  Kawvale. 

Phytomonas  t  ran  slue  ens  undulosum .  black  chaff.  Observed  in  occa¬ 
sional  fields,  especially  in  lodged  spots  or  lowland  fields. 
Tjj..letia  levi s  ,  bunt.  Scattered  in  occasional  fields  over  the 

State.  Particularly  severe  on  Clarkan  in  eastern  Kansas  and 
Chief kan  in  central  counties. 

Zea  mays,  field  corn. 

Ustilago  zeae ,  smut.  Lightly  distributed  wherever  corn  was  grown. 

Less  abundant  than  usual,  probably  due  to  wet  weather. 

Puccini a  sorghi,  rust.  Fairly  abundant  in  the  eastern  half  of  the 
State  during  late  summer  and  early  fall. 

Diseases  of  Legumes 

Medicago  sativa,  alfalfa. 

Ascochyta  imperfecta,  black  stein.  Common  in  experimental  plots 
at  Manhattan  and  in  fields  in  some  localities. 

Phytomona s  insidiosa,  bacterial  wilt.  Severe  in  many  old  fields. 
Peroncspora  tri foliorum,  downy  mildew.  Severe  during  wet  weather 
of  May  and  June  in  some  localities.  Caused  considerable  de¬ 
foliation. 

Melilotus  alba ,  white  sweet  clover. 

Mosaic  (virus).  Common  on  both  cultivated  and.  roadside  white 
sweet  clover. 

Vigna  sinensis ,  cowpea, 

Uromyces  phaseoli  vignae,  rust.  Observed  in  experimental  plots 
at  Manhattan. 


Diseases  of  Grasses 

;  Aegilops  cylindrica,  goatgrass. 

Puc ci nia  graminis  tri ti  ci  ,  stem  rust.  Cojnmon  along  roadsides  in 
south  central  Kansas. 

Andropogon  spp.,  bluestem. 

Pucci nia  andropogonis,  rust.  Severe  on  A.  fur catus  and  A.  scoparius 
in  the  vicinity  of  Manhattan. 

Sorosporium  everhartii,  smut.  Traces  observed  on  A.  fur  catus  at 
Manhattan. 


Bouteloua  curtipendula,  sideoats  grama. 

Pu.c  cinia  bout  el  ouae .  rust.  Common  in  grassland  near  Manhattan. 
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Bromus 


Inermis ,  smooth  bromegrass* 

Phytomonas  coronafaciens  atroourpureum,  bacterial  blight.  Severe 
orTTeaves,  peduncles  and  panicles  of  bromegrass  in  vicinity 
of  Manhattan. 

Mosaic  (virus).  Prevalent  in  grassland  border  of  cereal  rust  nur 
sery  at  Manhattan. 


Bromus  .jancnicus,  Japanese  bromegrass. 

Ustilapo  bromivora,  smut.  Occasional 
and  roadsides. 


smutted  plants'  'in  wasteland 


Buchloe  dactvloides ,  buffalo  grass,  _  #  . 

Puccinia  karisensis ,  rust.  Severe  in  experimental  planuings  at 
Manhattan  in  late  August  and  September. 

Dactylis  lomerata,  orchard  grass. 

Puccinia  gramini  s t  -stem  rust.  Fairly  common  on  plants  near  cereal 

plots  in  the  fail. 

Dig it aria  s an gui nal i s ,  crabgrass. 

Piricularia  gri s ea ,  leaf  spot.  Common  on  crabgrass  in  wastelan*. 

and  roadsides. 

Ustilago  rabenhorsti ana ,  smut.  Occasional  occurrence  noted  near 
Manhattan. 

Hordeum  pus ilium,  little  barley. 

Puccinia  rubigo-vera  similis ,  rust.  Severe  in  eastern  Kansas 

during  June  and  July. 


Psnicura  virgatum,  switchgrass. 

Uromyces  graminicola,  rust.  Severe  on  both  wild  and  cultivated 
plants  in  central  Kansas. 

Phylla chora  gramini s ,  black  blotch.  Very  severe  on  both  wild  and 
cultivated  plants  in  central  Kansas. 


Paspalum  strarrineum. 

Puccinia  substriata ,  rust.  Fairly  common  in  wasteland  in  central 
Kansas,  especially  around  McPherson. 


Poa  or  a  ten  sis,  blue  grass, 

Erysiohe  sp . ,  mildew.  Common  in  shaded  places  in  lawns  during 
June. 

Puccinia  rubigo-vera  agropyri,  rust.  Fairly  common  in  shaded 

spots  on  lawns  in  eastern  Kansas  during  June. 

*■ 

Spartina  pectinate, ■ slough  grass. 

Puccinia  pe  ri d  ?r  mio  sp  ora ,  rust.  Very  common  and  severe  in  vicinity 
of  Manhattan. 

Trlodia  f lava ,  our pie top. 

Puccinia  windsoriae,  rust.  Common  in  grassland  at  Manhattan  during 
September  and  October. 
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Tripsacum  dactyloides.  gama  grass. 

n^a  --Tip  saci ,  rust.  Collected  in  experimental  plots  at 
Manhattan  during  October  and  November. 

Tree  Diseases 

Crataegus  crusgalli ,  cockspur  thorn. 

Gymnos por angiu m  sp.,  rust.  Extremely  severe  on  trees  in  ornamental 
plantings  on  Kansas  State  College  camous,  causing  defoliation 
during  late  summer.  The  fruits  on  some  trees  were  severely 
attacked,  each  fruit  bearing  many  aecia  with  extremely  long 
cylindrical  peridia. 

Populus  sp .  .  cottonwood. 

Melampsora  medusae,  rust.  Unusually  abundant  in  Kansas. 

Salix  sp.,  willow. 

Melampsora  sp.,  rust.  Unusually  severe  in  Kansas. 

Ulmus  americana ,  American  elm. 

Gnomonia  ^ulmea ,  black  leaf  spot.  Very  common  in  the  eastern  half 
of  Kansas.  Some  defoliation  noted  at  Manhattan  in  late  sum¬ 
mer.  Occasional  trees  seem  resistant. 

Mi sc el lan eou s  Diseases 


Althea  rosea,  hollyhock. 

Puccinia  mal vacearum,  rust.  This  disease  prevalent  in  eastern 
Kansas.  Infection  heavy-  at  Manhattan  on  both  old  and  seed¬ 
ling  plants  during  October  and  November.  The  disease  seldom 
has  been  seen  here. 

_Ambrosia  trifida,  giant  ragweed. 

Puccinia  xanthii ,  rust.  Prevalent  in  north  central  Kansas. 

Helianthus  sop. 

Erysiohe  ci cho  race  arum ,  powdery  mildew.  Very  abundant. 

Puccinia  helianthi ,  rust.  Very  abundant . 

Ipomoea  sp. ,  morning  glory. 

Albugo  i  comoeae-pandur anae ,  white  rust.  Common  on  mid  blue  morn¬ 
ing  glory. 

iris  sp. ,  iris . 

Didymellina  macro  so  ora,  leaf  spot.  Prevalent  on  most  bearded  iris. 

Polygonum  scandens  ,  climbing  false  buckwheat. 

Puccinia  oolygo ni-am ohibii ,  rust.  Abundant  in  northeastern  fourth 
of  the  State,  September  to  November. 
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Xanthium  spp. ,  cocklebur. 

Pucci nia  xanthii^  rust#  Abundant  in  the  vicinity  of  Manhattan  on 
X.  oenr.sy  Ivan!  cum  and  X*  chinpnse . 


Zinnia  ele^ans,  zinnia.  _  „ 

Erysiohe  cichoracearum,  powdery  mildew.  Abundant  m  most  parts  of 

Kansas . 

Mosaic  (virus).  Observed  at  Manhattan. 
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FURTHER  NOTES  ON  THE:  FUNGI  OF  NEVADA 


John  A..  Stevenson  and  W.  A.  Archer 


Since  the  publication  (Plant  Dis .  Reporter  24s  93-103*  1940)  of 
a  list  of  the  fungi  of  Nevada  based  on  the  collections  of  the  second 
author  a  number  of  additional  specimens  from  the  same  spurce  have  come 
to  hand  and  are  here  recorded. 


Albugo  canJi d a  (pers.  ex  Lev,  )  0.  Kuntze:  On  Descur ainia  p innate 
var.  par  a  dis  a  (Nels,.  L  Kenn.)  M.E.  Peck,  Hunter’s  Creek  road,  s.w.  of 


Rene,  Washoe 


Co. 


Erysiphe  cicho racearum  DC.:  On  Cryptantha  echinella  Greene,  Wassuk 


iia1”1 
d.e^ 


Mertensia  oblongifoiia  var.  neva- 


nge  above  ,Coi*y  Canyon,  Mineral  Co.  _ 

nsis  (Nels.)  Wms . , Becky  Mt.,  White  Pine  Co.  New  hosts. 

pallium  montivagum  Arth. :  On  Rosa  woodsii  Lindl. ,  Cory  Creek, 


Pj  il'o.  fcJ 


Wassuk  Range,  Mineral  Co. 

Pnccariia  aristidae  Tracy:  On  Thelypodium  sagittatum  (Mutt.)  Endl., 
east  slope  Toiyabe  Range,  Smoky  Valley,  Nye  Co. 

Puccrnia  oonotherae  Vize:  On  Oenothera  brevipes  Gray,  Porter’s 
Well,  Clark  Co.,  and  south  of  Nelson,  Eldorado  Canyon,  Opal  Mts.  ,  Clark 
Co.;  on  0.  clavaefcrmis  Torn.  &  Frem. ,  Cory  Creek,  Wassuk  Range,  Mineral 
Co.;  on  0.  cent or ta  var.  f 1 exuo sa  (Nels.)  Munz,  Wassuk  Range,  near  Big 
Indian  Mt.,  Mineral  Co.  These  are  new  hosts. 

Puccini  a  pslmori  Diet.  1  Holw. :  On  Penstemon  so.,  Cottonwood 
Canyon,  Mt.  Grant,  Mineral  Co.  New  to  the  State. 

Puccmia  thlaspeos  Schub.:  On  Thlaspi  sp. , 

Mts. ,  Elko  Cc.  New  to  the  State. 


Lamoille  Lake,  Ruby 
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Chicke/f^tS  ?•  &  G. , 

Greene,  Wassuk  Range,  above  Cory  Canyon,  MineNl  CoR  ^"nutteUii 

WaSh°e  H«  *  «»  Sta^T^S 

Peak,  sSfillf  Lale'/cmsbFif  ~~  S‘  ^  ^ 

Range  vT^bP cTT^ ~  r~-  ^ '  P"  -ic^B  *P’»  Cory  Creek,  Wassuk 
Range,  lu.ne.al  Co.,  on  Eriogonun  kearne^i  Tidestrom,  Cory  Creek,  Wassuk 

Range,  Mineral  Co.  New  to  the  State  on  the  latter  host  species. 

Reese  Sfr0et/:  On  Astragalus  arUnes  Gray.  Tonopah- 

iteese  rci\er  Rc*u,  Nye  Co.  A  new  host. 

i?”’lpEE4rTTOT°^YqA^RRnA^  SURVEY  A®  DIVISI0N  0F  PLAHT  EXPLORATION 
Ai.jj  1J\  iRODUCilON ,  U.  S.  BUREAU  OF  PLANT  INDUSTRY). 

COMMITTEE  REPORT  ON  RING  ROT  OF  POTATOES  IN  1941 

,,  The  co™littee  appointed  by  the  American  Potato  Association  for 
the  purpose  ol  stimulating  and  coordinating  research  on  ring  rot  [Phyto- 
— dS  L.2Ped°nica]  has  again  made  a  survey  to  determine  the  extent  of  the 
occurrence  of  this  disease  in  the  United  States  in  1941.  On  the  basis  of 
this  survey,  the  committee-  submits  the  following  report: 

Replies  received  from  38  States  reveal  that  in  17  States  the  dis¬ 


ease  was  less  orevalent  than 


a  year  ago,  whereas  8  States  reported  the 


disease  more  widespread  than  in  1940.  In  one  State  33%  of  the  carload 
lots  shiooed  m  1940  contained  ring  rot,  whereas  in  1941  only  6%  shewed 
the  disease.  Another  State  mentioned  that  during  the  last  2  years  the 
losses  in  one^  county  alone  were  $200,000,  while  this  year,  with  greater 
care  in  handling  the  seed,  the  loss  did  not  exceed  $10,000.  Most  of  the 
States. attributed  the  decrease  in  ring  rot  to  the  campaigns  that  were  put 
on  unng  the  winter  through  meetings  and  publicity  on  control  measures; 
to  change  in  seed  stocks;  and  to  the  low  price  of  certified  seed  in  1940, 
which  enabled  more  growers  to  plant  certified  seed. 

The  disease  is  most  serious  in  home  gardens  and  on  farms  where  not 
much  attention  is  paid  to  the  source  of  seed.  Although  in  many  cases  the 
planting  of  certified  seed  has  given  satisfactory  results,  in  some  in¬ 
stances  the  results  were  disappointing.  One  State  reported  the  distribu¬ 
tor  of several  carloads  of  certified  seed  potatoes  that  contained  enough 
ring  ^ rot  to  produce  from  10  to  50%  plant  infection.  The  consensus  of 
opinion  is  that  the  outlook  for  control  is  good  as  long  as  the  certifying 
Agencies  in  the  seed-producing  States  maintain  rigid  control. 

Attention  was  called  to  the  difficulty  of  accurate  diagnosis  of 
the  disease  in  the  field,  especially  after  an  early  frost.  In  such  cases, 
and  in  some  others,  the  inspector  will  have  to  rely  on  examination  of  the 
tubers  in  the  bin.  In  order  that  a  more  complete  and  thorough  inspection 
may  be  made'  it  is  recommended  that  in  addition  to  field  inspection,  at 
least  4.25-pound  random  samples  for  each  1,000  bushels  stored  be  examined 
by  cutting  each  individual  tuber.  Suspected  tubers  should  be  examined 
under  fluorescent  light,  or  smears  should  be  made  for  examination  under 
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the  microscope .  Inasmuch  as.. the  tuber  symptoms  ■  become  more  distinct  later 
in  the  season-)  it  is  desirable  ■  to  make  the  bin  inspection  as  late  in  the 

winter  as  possible*  ■  • 

More  detailed  experiments  on  the  damage  caused  by  planting  seed 
containing  a  trace  of  ring  rot  should  be-,  conduc  ted.  More  inf  ormation  is 
needed  on  methods  o.f  disinfecting  Lngs,  crates,  storage  houses,  and  farm 
machinery.  The  educational  •campaign  to  inform,  the  growers  of  the  . serious¬ 
ness  of  this  disease  and  its  occurrence  in  non— certified,  potatoes  should 

be  continued.  :  <  -  •  ;*•'  '«■'  '■ 

.  ..... .  R.  W.  Goss  . . .  . 

. " . .  . J.""G.,  Leach 

.  ...  ....  T.  P.  Dykstra,  Chairman 

MMITTEE  OF  THE  POTATO  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICA.  TO  COORDINATE  RESEARCH 


(THE 

ON  NEW  AND  UNUSUAL  POTaTC  DISEASES). 


A' DEFOLIATION  ~0F  TCriATOES  IN  INDIANA  ’CONTROLLED 
BY  SPRAYING  WITH  MANGANESE  SULFATE 


. . .  H.  Rex  Thomas 

A  severe  defoliation  of  the  tomato  plant  distinct  from  defoliation 
caused  by  Alternaria  solani  (Ell.  r_  Mart.)  Jones  &  Grout,  Septoria  lyco- 
persici  Speg. ,  Phytomonas  vesicatoria  (Doidge)  Bergey  et  al.,  or  by  a 
deficiency  of  nitrogen,  ohos chorus  or  potassium,  was  observed  in  Indiana 
during  the  summer  of  1940  and  was  found,  again  in  1941*  Affected  plants 
were  first  noticed  in  All_.n County  in  the  northeastern  part  of  Indiana, 
but  .have  since  been  found  in  Adams,  Tippecanoe,  Clinton,  and  Marion  Coun¬ 
ties. 

The  first  observable  symptoms  have  been  a  chlorosis  and  inward 
rolling  of  the  young  leaflets  closely  followed  by  a  necrotic  spotting. 

The  necrotic  areas  become  progressively  larger,  coalesce,  and  finally, 
cause  the  leaflets  to  wither  and  die.  Severely  affected  plants  thave  only 
a  tuft  of  leaves  at  the  tips  of  the  stems,  the  lower  leaves  having  died. 
The  affected  plants  are  stunted  and  the.  foliage  has  a  light  green  color 
which  enables  one  to  locate  areas  from  the  edge  of  the  field. 

With' the  exception  of  one  12-acre  field  which  was  uniformly  affect¬ 
ed,  the  diseased  plants  have  been  confined  to  low  areas  in  the  field  where 
the  soil  is  .compact  and  poorly  aerated,  frequently  referred  to  as  a 
"gumbo."  Thv  soil  in  the  northeastern  part  of  the  State  whore  the  trouble 
was  first  found, is  classified  as  a  Paulding  clay. 

In  the  other  sections,  Brookston  and  Crosby  are  the  prevalent  soil 
types  where  the  deficiency  has  appeared.  The  pH  of  the  soil  in  affected 
areas  ranged  from  7  to  7.5,  in  unaffected  areas  from  5«7  to  6.4.  In  1940, 
the  season  was  extremely  dry  ard  it  was  uncertain  whether  the  drought 
might  not  have  been  partly  responsible  for  the  defoliation.  However,  the 
same  symptoms  were  found  in  1941 ,  when  in  June  and  July  the  rainfall  was 
above  normal. 

In  1940, solutions  of  manganese  sulfate,  ferric  sulfate,  borax,  or 
zinc  sulfate  were  sprayed  on  the  leaves  of  affected  plants,  or  a  dilute 
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solution  of  sulfuric  acid  was  added  to  the  soil.  Only  those  plants 
sprayed  'with  manganese  sulfate  qt  growing  on  the  acid-treated  soil  pro¬ 
duced  new  growth  free  of  necrotic  spotting.  In  1941  affected  plants 
were  sprayed,  late. .with  solutions  of  manganese  sulfate,  and  ferric  sulfate 
but  no  positive  recovery  was  obtained.  The  lateness  of  these  treatments 
in-  the- -growing  season  may  explain  the  failure  of  the  "plant  s'  to  respond. 

A  fieldman  for  a  tomato.. .cannery  with  acreage" Toe ated'  in. ’the  northeastern 
.  part  of  the  State  sprayed  affected  plants  with  manganese  sulfate  early 
in  the  1941  season -and  reported  rapid  recovery.  .  As  yet,  attempts  to  re¬ 
produce  the  symptoms  in  the  greenhouse  on  plants  grown  in  soil  taken  from 
affected  areas  in  the  field  have  been  unsuccessful.-  Apparently,  disturb¬ 
ance  of . the  soil  texture,  or  environmental  conditions,  may  effect  the 
availability:- of  the  manganese  to  the  plant. 

(CONDUCTED  AS  A  PHASE  OF  COOPERATIVE  INVESTIGATIONS'.  BETWEEN  THE' DIVISION 
CF  FRUIT  AND  VEGETABLE  CROPS  AND  DISEASES,  BUREAU  OF  PLANT  INDUSTRY,  U.  S. 
DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE,  AND.  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  BOTANY,  INDIANA  AGRICUL¬ 
TURAL  EXPERIMENT  STATION). 


»■ 

-  . 


DITYLENCHUS  DIPSACI  ON  TRI FOLIUM '  FRATENSE  IN  NEW  YORK  STATE 


R.  W.  Henderson 

The  stem  or  bulb  nematode,  Ditylenchus  dipsaci ,  appeared  in  des¬ 
tructive  numbers  in  red  clover  pi snt s  ( T ri f cli urn  pratens e)  in  the  green¬ 
houses  oi  the  Plant  Breeding  Department,  Cornell  University,  at  Ithaca, 

New  York,  during  the; winter  of  1941-42. 

The  organisms  were  introduced  into  the. greenhouse  in  September 
and  November,  in  plants  selected  from  varietal  plots  seeded  in  the  spring 
of  1939.  They  spread  to  a  large  number  of  the  selections,  whi  ch  were 
being  propagated  vegetatively  in  flats  of  sterilized  sand.  Their  presence 
was  first  detected  in  January  1942.  Specimens  were  submitted  by  A.  G. 
Newhall  of  the  Plant  Pathology  Department,  to  G.  Steiner  and  B.  G.  Chitwood 
of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  who  .identified  them  as 
Ditylenchus  dipsaci  (Kuhn  1853)  Filip.jev  1936.  • 

The  nematodes  were  not  observed  in  the  field  from  which  the  plants 
were  taken.  However,  their  presence  in  the  field  can  be  safely  assumed 
since  plants  potted  in  steam-sterilized  soil  developed  typical  swellings 
on  leaves,  leaf  petioles,  and  crowns.  Examination  of  these  swellings  re¬ 
vealed  the  presence  of  eggs,  larvae,  and  adults.  Information  concerning 
the  source  of  the  nomas,  how  long  they  have  been  present  in  the  field,  and 
to  what  extent  they  have  become  established,  is  lacking.  The  natural 
occurrence  of  this  strain  in  red  clover  fields  in  New  York  is  believed  not 
|  to  have  been  reported  previously. 

Since  these  organisms  have  rendered  useless  several  hundred  plant 
selections  chosen  for  breeding  purposes,  a  method  for  destroying  the  nemas 
without  destroying  the  entire  plant  is  desired.  Preliminary  attempts  to 
accomplish  this  by  treating  the  plants  with  hot  water  were  unsuccessful. 
The  possibility  of  obtaining  nematode-free  cuttings  from  certain  portions 
of  the  plants  i.s-  being  investigated. 
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Seeds  of  several  crop  plants  were  planted,  in  fiats  of  st°^-a 
sterilized  soil  and  watered  with  a  suspension  of  eggs,  larvae,  and  aduf 
Shortly  after  emergence  typical  swellings  were  cbservec  on  seedlings 
the  following  plants?  red  clover,  Tripoli™  Eratense;  white  and  Lada  no 
Clovers,  °T .  I4.ns;  alsike  clover,  T.  hyb^dum;  _ strawberry 

fragiferum;  T.  involucratum;  soy  bean,  £oja  max,  fj-el  f  ’ - - 

alfalfa,  Medicago  sativa;  and  onion,  Allium  cep^. 

Examination  of  the  seedlings  after  6  weeks  t*!,p”"en“d 

of  egas  larvae,  am  adults  in  the  seedlings  of  soy  bean,  field  pea,  and 
red  cfovert  No  stages  of  the  organism  could  be  recovered  m  6-week  old 
onion  seedlings  exhibiting  pronounced  symptoms.  These  Preliminary  exper 
ments  further  indicated  that  this  nema  population  was  not  adatted  t 
wheat,  Triticum  vulgare;  barley,  Hordeum  yu^re;  oats,  Ay^ 
rye,  Secale  cereale;  dandelion,  Taraxacum,  officinalis;  and  buckhorn 

.plantain,  Plantago  lanceolata. 

(CORNELL  UNIVERSITY,  ITHACA,  NEW  YORK). 


RF, PORTS  ON  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  APPLE  SCAB 


NEW  YORK  (reports  from  State  College  of  Agriculture  Weekly  News 
Letter  for  dates  given): 


We  stern  New  York  (April  27) 


Orleans  County  -  McIntosh  sample,  April  17.  No  ascospore  discharge  in 
6  hours  and  very  light  in  20  hours,  Perithecia:  12S>  pre-ascus,  jU  as -us, 
2%  with  hyaline  spores;  4%  with  less  .than  10%  of  spores  colored,  12,.  -nth 
10  to  5C%  of  spores  colored;  20%  with  over  50%  of  ascospores  colored. 
Monroe  County  -  McIntosh  sample  2  miles  from  lake  April  18.  Sligh  ^ 
ascospore  discharge  in  5  hours,  moderate  in  20  hours.  Perithecia:  3%  pre- 
ascus;  ascus;  11%  hyaline;  13%  less  than  10%  colored  spores;  22/,  with 
25  to  50$  colored  spores;  10$  with  more  than  half  the  ascospores  co  ore  • 
Niagara  County  -  McIntosh  sample  "midway  from  Lake  Zone  to  earliest 
gathered  April  16  (early  green  tip).  Too  few  perithecia  for  an  accura  e 
count.  No1 colored  spores  noted  but  most  perithecia  contained  well  devel¬ 
oped  asci.  No  shoot  in  3  hours.  McIntosh  sample  from  the  Lake  Zone,  too 
few  perithecia  for  count.  No  shoot  in  3  hours.  —  W.D.  Mills. 


Wayne  County  -  The  apple  scab  fungus  has  developed  rapidly  during  the  warm  I 
weather  of  the  past  week.  Variation  in  the  development  of  the  fungus  in 
individual  leaves  is  very  marked.  Few  or  no  spores  are  colored  in  some 
leaves  while  others  have  almost  100$  perithecia  filled  with  brown  spores. 

In  a  McIntosh  sample  collected  April  25  near  Lyons  leaves  bearing 
large  lesions  discharged  heavily  during  k  hours  in  moist  chamber,,  and  50  ■ 

to  75  spores  per  low  powered  field  of  the  microscope  could  be  easily  found 
on  the.  slides. 

A  McIntosh  sample  collected  April  26  near  Sodus  showed  about  the 
same  development  of  the  perithecia  as  above  but  the  leaves  were  less 
severely  scabbed  and  spore  discharges  were  lighter.  -  F.  H.  Lewis. 
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Hudson  Valley  (April  20) 
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Apple  scab  perithocial  development  in  the  Hudson  Valley  seems  to 
vapy  considerably  from  "one  location  to  another  this  year.  Leaves  of 
Lclntosh.  collected  during  the  week,,  from  Rock  City  in  Dutchess  County 
and-  Warwick '  in  Orange  County,  showed,  practically  no  oerithecia  with 
colored  spores  whereas  a  collection  from  Ohioville  in  Ulster  County 
sh.cwed  L-r/o  of  bhe  perithecia  with  mare  than  half  of  the  snores  colored 
and  ready  to  discharge.  -  D.  H.  Pelmiter,  Poughkeepsie. 

APPLu  SC-.-:E  SPORE  DISCHARGE  DELAYED  IN  KARYLAND :  Overwintered  apple  leaves 
collected  late  in  larch  under  apple  trees  in  commercial  orchards,  examined 
in  the  orchard  and  later  brought  to  the  laboratory  for  further  study, 
shewed,  an  abundance  of  small  .perithecia  in  all,  orchards.  About  April  2, 
following  several  rams  a  rEl-a-- •■heavy  snow,  the  an  ole  scab  fungus  began  to 
develop  rapidly ,  and  scab  spores  more  predicted,  under  normal  weather  con¬ 
ditions  of  one  or  more  rains  each  week,  to  bo  shooting  about  April  15  on 
the  Eastern  Snore  ano.  southern ,  ivlaryljs.ndi,  about  April  18  in  Central  Mary¬ 
land,  and  about  -April  2?  in  Western  Maryland,  During  the  past  1C  days'" 
there  have  been  ho  rains"  or  heavy  dews  and  -the  scab  fungus  is  very  slow 
in  developing.  - 

at  the  present  time  scab  ocrithocia  arc  still  small  and  the  ascos- 
peres  mostly  undeveloped.  The  contents  are  still  granular  with  some  asci 
develooing  into  the  "banana  bunch "  in  more  advanced  perithecia.  Up  to 
tnis  time  I  have  xound  no  fully  mature  or  ripe  ascosporcs  from  leaves 
collected  under  orchard  conditions.  (E.  A.  Walker,  April  28.  University 
of  Maryland) . 
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SUCCESSFUL  SPRAY  FCR  BLUE  MOLD  C?1  TOBACCO 


o 


P. 


Anderson 


Although  fumigation  with  benzol  or  pa rad i chlorobenzene  when 
properly  applied  will  give  exce.Ll.ent  control  of  blue  mold  ["downy  mildew, 
Peronospora  tabacina] .the  fumigation  method  has  certain  drawbacks.  The 
seed  beds  must  be  very  tightly  constructed  to  prevent  escape  of  the  gasj 
but  man.-.'  seed  beds  in  the  Connecticut  Valley  are  not  sc  constructed  and 
as  a  result  the  growers  waste  their  time  and  money  without  getting  con¬ 
trol.  ihe  pa radi chlorobenzene  method  is  also  quite  dependent  on  tem¬ 
perature  and  does  not  give  sufficient  evaporation  at  low  temperatures. 
Benzol  is  inflammable  and  also,  if  splashed  on  the  leaves,  causes  dead 
soots.  Both  substances  must  be  applied  at  night  and  this  causes  dis¬ 
satisfaction  with  the  Labor. 

There  is  a  distinct  need  for  a  simple  but  effective  spray  material. 
The  writer  has  tested  many  materials  during  the  last  A  years  but  up  until 
6  months  ago  has  failed  to  find  a  satisfactory  one. 

Experiments  cn  A  crops  of  plants  during  the  last  winter  in  the 
greenhouse  and  also  in  the  seed  beds  thi  s  spring  have  now  demonstrated 
that  ferric  dimethyl  dithiocarbamate  will  give  95  to  100%  control.  Best 
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control  was  obtained  with  a  dilution  of  1-1/2  to  2  grams  of  the  material 
in  a  liter  of  water  with  the.,  addition  of  an  equal  amount  of  lime..  The 
plants  were  sprayed  twice  a  week.  Possibly  further  experiments  will 
show  that  longer  intervals  or  different  dosages  are  equally  good.  During 
some  of  the  tests  the  re  was  a  little  leaf  injury  (chlorotic  spots)  irom 
the  spray,  but  this  was  never  serious.  Equally  good  control  was  obtained 
with  sodium  dimethyl  di t hi o carbamate,  but  this  injured  the  plants  some 
>  therefore  not  used  in  further  trials. 

This  material  is  now  being  introduced  by  DuPont  under  the  trade 
name  of  "Fermate. " 

(CONNECTICUT  AGRICULTURAL  EXPERIMENT  STATION,  TOBACCO  ANT)  VEGETABLE  SUB¬ 
STATION)  . 


and  was 


NOTES  ON  PLANT  DISEASE  CONTROL 


"THIURAM  DISULFIDE  FOR  TURF  AND  FOR  TREATING  SEEDS” :  In  The 
Nursery  Disease  Notes  of  the  New  Jersey  Agricultural  Experiment  Station 
(Vol.  14,  No.  10,  April  1942)  P.  P.  Pirone  reports  experimental  results 
indicating  that  tetramethyl  thiuram  disulfide  (T.M.T.D.)  will  be  a.  val¬ 
uable  substitute  for  the  standard  mercury  compounds,  red  copper  oxide, 
and  formaldehyde,  all  of  which  are  likely  to  be  unavailable  m  the  near 
future . 
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is  also  sent  by  K.  Starr  Chester,  page  217,  while  C.  0.  Johnston  reports 
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their  experiments  wettable  Spergon  was  not  an  effective  surface  disin¬ 
fectant  for  sweotpotato  seed  roots,  page  222. 


In  brief  notes,  page  223,  Randall  R.  Kincaid,  reporting  tobacco 
seed  bed  diseases  in  Florida  this  year,  says  that  ferric  dimethyl 
dithiocarbamate,  and  So  rgon,  both  gave  good  control  of  downy  mildew 
when  used  as  sprays;  and  E.  C.  Tims  reports  that  pink  root  was  severe 
on  shallots  in  Louisiana  this  year. 
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TENTATIVE  PROGRAM 

AMERICAN  PHYTCFATHCLCGICAL  SOCIETY 

SUMMER  MEETING 

SET.  HR.  HOTEL,  TOLEDO,  OHIO 
JUNE  2 5-267 .1942 


In  the  raoidly  changing  times  participation  in  war  emergency 
meetings  should  be  encouraged.  The  summer  meeting  of  the  American. Pnyto- 


oat ho logical  Society  is  definitely  a  war  emergency  meeting. 


It  will  deal 

with  "The  role  of  plant  pathologists  in  a  war  emergency  program."  Empha- 
siswill'be  Placed  on  activities  of  the  Society's  "War  Emergency  Committee, 
Everyone  will  be  intensely  interested  in  the  progress  made  by  this  com¬ 
mittee,  and  in  assisting  in  formulating  future  activities. 

Attend  the  summer  meeting  and  be  informed. 


June  25 
10:00  a.m. 


The  role  of  plant  pathologists  in  the  war.  pro  gram. 

Summarized  by  the  War  Emergency  Committee  -  E.  C. 
Stakman,  Chairman. 


1:30  D.m,  Round  table  discussion  on  spray  material  and  spray  equipment 

priorities  and  substitute  materials.  (This  will  include 
reports  by  members  of  the  Society  and  representatives 
of  industry) . —  J.  0.  Horsfall,  chairman. 


3:30  p.m.  Demonstration  of  techniques  used  in  determining  physical. 

properties  of  dust  mixtures  and  performance. of  dusting 
equipment.  —  Co-chairman,  J.  D.  Wilson,  Ohio  Experi¬ 
ment  Station,  and  Frank  Irons,  IJ.S.D.A.,  Engineering 
Lab  ora  to  ry . 


7:30  p.m. 


Opportunity  for  regional, 


or  special  committee  meetings. 


Discussion  on  extension,  research  and  teaching  policies 
during  present  emergency.  —  Leaders:  H.  P.  Barss, 

.  0.  D.  Burke,  N.E.  Stevens. 

1:30  p.m.  Summary  of  program,  policies  and  future  activities  of  the 

War  Emergency  Committee.  —  (Members  of  the  executive 
committee  in  charge. 


June  26 
10: CO  a.m. 


Opoortunity  will 
of  quarantines, 
jects  which  the 


arise  in  various  sessions  for  h  discussion 
the  draft,  disease  surveys,  and  other  sub- 
War  Emergency  Committee,  or  members  desire. 
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CHECK  LIST  REVISION 

Freeman  Weiss  • 


ROSA  (RCSAGEAE) 

ROSA  spp.,  CULTIVATED  ROSES . *  Upright  or  trailing  shrubs,  of  which 

the  principal  garden  types  are  (1)  "OLD  ROSES",  in¬ 
cluding  '  derivatives  of  R.  gallica  L. ,  French  or  Provence 
rose,  R.  centifolia  L.,  cabbage. and  moss  roses,  R. 
'damascena  Mill.,  damask  rose,  R.  moschata  Herrm. ,  musk 
rose,  and  R.  cinnamomea  L.,  cinnamon  rose;  of  Europe  and 
W."  Asia;  cult.  Zones  IV  to  VI.  (2)  BRIER.  ROSES,  as  R. 
foetida  Herrm.,  Austrian  Brier  and-  Persian  Yellow  roses, 
R.  hugonis  Hemsl.,  Hugo  rose,  R.  spinosissima  L.,  Scotch 
rose;  of  Europe  and  W.  Asia;  cult.  Zones  IV  &  V .  (3) 

SWEET  BRIER  ROSES  as  R.  eglanteria  L. ,  eglantine,  of 
Eprope ;'  cult.  Zone  IV  and  widely  naturalized  in  the  J.S.; 
also  crosses  with  R.  foetida  producing  Penzance  hybrids. 
(4)  PERPETUAL  BRIER  ROSES,  as  R.  rugosa  Thunb.  and  hy¬ 
brids  with  various  other  groups;-  of  E.  Asia;  cult.  Zones 
II  .and  Til.  '  (5)'  TEA  and  CHINA  ROSES,  as  R.  odorata 
Sweet,  tea  rose,  R.  chinensis  Jacq. ,  China  and  Bengal 
roses;  of  China;  cult.  Zone  VII.-  (6) .HYBRID  PERPETUAL 
*  or 'REMONTANT  ROSES  (X  R;  BORBONIANA ) ,  including  X  R. 
noisettiana  Thory,  Noisette  and  Manetti  roses,  a  R» 

'  borboniaha  Desp.,  Bourbon  rose,  which  are  hybrids  of 
R.  chinensis  and  R.  centifolia, • R.  damascena,  R. 
moschata  and  R.  gallica;  cult.  Zone  IV.  (7)  HYBRID 
TEA  ROSES  (R.  DILECTA  Rehd.),  derived  chiefly  from 
'crosses  between  hybrid- perpetual s  and  R.  odorata;  and 
also  crosses  between  these  and  R.  loetida  producing 
'  the  Pernetiana  hybrids;  cult.  Zone  V.  (S)  MULTIFLORA 
ROSES  (R.  MULTIFLORA  Thunb.),  including  garden  roses 
as  Crimson  Rambler,  and  understock  roses;  E.  Asia; 
cult.  Zone  V.  ( 9 ) POLYA-NTHA  (Floribunda)  and  BABY 
RAMBLER  roses,  derived  from  crosses  between  R.  multi¬ 
flora,’  R.  ’chinensis ’and  hybrid  teas.  (10)  VT  CHUR  A I  ANA 
HYBRIDS,  derived  from  R.  wichuraiana  Crep. ,  Memorial 
rose.,  crossed  with  R;  *multiflora  and  .R.  laevigata 
Michx.,  Cherokee  rose;  including  most  of  the  large- 
*  flowered  climbers;  'cult.  Zone  V.  (11)  SETIGERA  HYBRIDS, 
e.g.,  American  Pillar,  derived  from  the  native  R. 
setigera  Michx. ,  prairie  rose,  crossed  with  various 
other  groups;  cult.  Zone  IV.  (12) .  jsVERGREEN  ROSES,  in¬ 
cluding  several  types,  as  R.  banksiae  Ait.,  Banks'  rose, 
R.  bracteata  Wendl. ,  McCartney  rose  (var.  Mermaid),  and 
'R.  laevigata  Michx.,  Cherokee  rose;  all  of  E.  Asia; 
cult.  Zone  VII.  ‘  • _ _ _ ~  • '  ■  _ 

*  Because  of  the  many  and  ambiguous  species  composing  the  .horticultural 
roses  and  to  some  extent  the  native  rose  flora,  species  differentiation 
within  these  two  groups  is  not  attempted  here,  but  the  cultivated  roses, 
which  are  predominantly  derived  from  Asiatic  and  European  species  are 
segregated' from  those  indigenous  to  our  range  or  naturalized  hero. 
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CULTIVATED  ROSES  —  continued  ,  .  H  \  q,cc  = 

Alternaria  sp.  (usually  reported  as  A.  bradsloae  (Bykp  S  *> 

A.  circinans  (Berk.  &  Curt,) -BoUe),  or:  leaves,  ?  leaf  spot. 

Va.  to  Ala.  &  Texas,  occasionally  elsewhere. 

Armillaria  mellea  Vahl  ex  Fr.,  root  rot.  Calif.,  hiss.,  Oregon, 

T  ex3,  s  Y'J ’o.sh.  # 

Botryosphaeria  ribis  var.  chromogena  Shear  et  al.,  canker,  dieback, 

Ala.,  Md.,  Texas,  Va,  .  ,  , 

Botrytis  cinerea  Pers.,  bud  &  twig  blight,  sometimes  storage  mo  c. 

Cosmopolitan, 

Cercospora  puderi  B.H. Davis,  leaf  spot.  Fla.,  Ga.  .  , 

C.  rosicola  Pass.  Conidial  stage  of  Mycosphaerella  rosicola. 
Chalaroosis  thielavioides  Peyronel,  black  mold,  (Manetti  mold  ) 

of  grafts.  Ill.,  N.Y. ,  Pa.  on  understocks  from  Oregon  &  Wash. 
Cladosporium  sp.  and  C.  fuscurn  Lk.  ex  Fr. ,  leaf  &  bud  mold.  Alaska, 
Md.,  Minn.,  Miss.,  Texas. 

Clitocybe  tabescens  (Scop,  ex  Fr.)  Bres.,  root  rot.  *la. 

Coniosporium  limoniiforme  Syd, ,  on  leaves.  Utah. 

Coniothyrium  fuckelii  Sacc.  Conidial  stage  of  Leptosphaena  conio- 

C.  rosarum'cke.  &  Harkn.  (probably  =  C.  fuckelii),  graft  canker. 

Calif.,  Iowa,  Mass.,  Minn, ,  N.J.,  Pa. 

C.  wernsdorffiae  Laubert,  brand  canker.  Colo.,  Ind.,  Minn.,  miss., 

N.Y. ,  Pa.,  Texas. 

Corticium  stevensii  Burt,  thread  blight.  Fla.,  La. 

Coryneum  microstictum  Berk,  &  Br.  Conidial  stage  of  Gnphosphaena 
"  corticola.  (The  var.  foliae  Dearn.  &  Overh.  is  reported  on 
leaves  in  N.Y,), 

Crypt osporella  umbrina  (Jenkins)  Jenkins  &  Wehmeyer  (Diaporthe  um- 
brina  Jenkins)  brown  canker  of  canes,  also  on  buds  &  flowers. 
Mass,  to  Fla.,  Texas,  Nebr,  &Mich,;  Calif.,  Idaho, 

Cryptosporium  minimum  Laubert,  canker.  Oregon,  Pa, 

Cucurbitaria  rosae  Mint.  &  Sacc.,  on  canes.  N.  Mex. ,  N.Y. 

Cuscuta  indecora  Choisy  and  C.  paradoxa  Raf . ,  dodder.  Texas,  Fla. 
Cylindrosporium  scopauium  Morgan,  basal  canker  (crown  canker).  Muss, 
to  Ga.,  Texas  &  Ill, 

Cytospora  sp.,  dieback.  Ky,,  Pa,,  Va, ,  Rash. 

Dermatea  rosae  (Sacc.)  Rehrn,  on  twigs,  N.Dak, 

Diaporthe  eras  Nits.  (Phomopsis  sp.),  on  canes,  twigs  and  buds. 

Calif,,  Ga.  ,  La.,  Md. ,  Mo.,  N.Mex, 

Didymella  nigrificans  Karst.,  on  canes.  N.Mex. 

D.  sepincoliformis  (DeNot.)  Sacc,,  dieback.  Md. 

Diplocarpon  rosae  Wolf  (Actinonema  rosae  (Lib.)  Fr.),  blackspot. 

General. 

Diplodia  sp p . ,  c anke r ,  d ie ba ck  ( probably  s e condary ) .  N. J . . to  1'  la . , 


Toxai 


&  Nebr.  D.  natalensis  Pole-Evans,  Texas;  Conidial  stage 


of  Physalospora  spp. 

Discosia  artocreas  Tode  ex  Fr,,  on  buds  &  stems,  probably  saprophy  ic 
La . ,  Mis  s . ,  Mo , ,  Ohio , 

Dothiorella  sp. ,  blossom  blight,  also  on  twigs  &  canes.  La.,  Va. 
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Fusarium  spp.,  root  rot.  Occasional,  chiefly  in  the  South;  not 
shown  pathogenic. 

Gloeosporiuim  spp. ,  twig  &  cane  .b light .  Widespread,  In  part  G. 

>. • . rosaecola  Dearn.  &  Barth,  or  G.  rosarum  (Pass.)  Grove,  synonyms 
of  Sphaceloma  rosarum;  in  part  the  conidial  stage  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  .  "  c  • 

Glomerella  cingulata  (Ston. )  Spauld.  &  Schrenk,  dieback.  Md.,N.J., 

“  Va. :  . 

Griphosphaeria  corticola  (Fckl.)  Hohn.  (Coryneum  micros tic turn  Berk. 

&  Br.)-,  canker,  dieback.  N.H.  to  Ala.,  N.Dak. ,  Pacific  North¬ 
west. 

Guignardia -spinicola  (Ell. -&  Ev. )  Lindau,  on  thorns.  Pa. 

Hetbrodera  marioni  (Cornu)  Goodey,  root  knot.  .Conn,  to  Fla.;  Mich, 
v-  Y.J&  Ne.br. ;  -Texas,  to  Calif.  (Reports  from  North  pertain  mostly  to 
greenhouse  roses). 

Leptosphaeria  coniothyrium  (Fckl.)  Sacc.  (Coniothyrium  fuokelii  Sacc.), 
..  ghaf-t-  canker,  '-common  canker,  sometimes  leaf  spot.  General. 
(Leptothyri-um  rosarum  -Cke  .) :  Pezizella  oenotherae. 

.  .a..-  Mac rophoma  -sp.,  ?  dieback.,  Texas,  Va.  -Conidial  stage  of  Physalospora 
sp. '  '  . .  '  .  - 

Monochaetia  -compta  (Sacc.)  Allesch,  (=  M.  depazeoides  (Otth.)  Allesch.?), 
.leaf  spot.  .  Alaska,  -Iowa,  Kans.,  Md. 

.  Mycosphaerella- rosicola  B.H.  Davis  (Cercospora  rosicola  Pass.),  leaf 
spot.  General  except  possibly  the  far  South. 

..  :  i  :  v  M.  ro'sigbna  (Ell.  &  Ev. )  Lindau,  leaf  spot.  La,-,  Md. ,  N.J;;'  M.Y.; 

•  Canal  Zbne,  ;P.R.  Possibly  confused  with  the  preceding  and 

.  .  ;  ■  not  certainly  distinct;. -apparently  more  southern  in  distribu¬ 

tion. 

Myxosporium  rosa-e  Fckl.  Reported  occurrences  are  the  conidial  suage 
-  of  -Gryptosporella  umbrina  or  of  Diaporthe  eres.  •• 

Nectria  cinnabarina  Tode  ex  Fr,,  coral  spot  on  twigs'  cane s .  Mass, 
to  Va.;  Wash. ,  Alaska. 

Peronospora  sparsa  Berk.,  downy  mildew  (chiefly  on -cuttings  under 
glass).  Me.  to  Fla,  &  Iowa;  Calif. 

Pest a lot ia  spp.,  associated  with  leaf ,  -stem  &  bud  necrosis  but 

probably  secondary;  not  critically  identified,-  P.  compacta 
Berk.  &  Curt,,. Fla,;  P.  discosioides  Ell.  k  Ev.,  Del.,  Mich.; 

P.  rosae  Westend,,  N.J.  to  Ala.  &  Texas;  P.  suffocata  E.L1,  & 

.  Ev. Pa. 

Pezizella  oenotherae  (Cke.  &  Ell,)  Sacc.,  on  leaves  &  stems.  N.J. 
to  Fla . , .  Texas.  &  Mich . 

■  Phoma  spp,,  on. thorns  &,  twigs.  Widespread.  Probably  Phomopsis. 
Phomopsis  spp.,  on, thorns,  bark  &  buds;  associated  with  canker  & 

dieback,  but  probably. secondary.  Widespread,  In  part  Diaporthe 
eres  Nits.,- as. P.  incarcerata  (Sacc. )  Hohn. 

Phragmidium  americanum  (Pkv )  Diet ,,  rust  (C, I, II, III)  on  leaves  ol 
cult,  and  native,- ropes.  Me .  :to(  N.Car.,  Texas  &  N.Dak, 

P,  disciflorum  (Tode)  J.F.,  James^,  :  rust  (0,1)  .on  loaves  and  stems, 

II  &  .III  on -leave.s,  chiefly. of  cult,  roses  of 'the  R.  gallica 
-  groups...'.  Eastern  States  to- Rocky  Mts. ,  Pacific  Coast,  T.H. 
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otit ititVATT|VD  ROSES  —  continued.  -  .  ,  TTT 

LULiiVAi^u  ixuodo  .  ,  v  rv  t  Q.g,  x  on  leaves  &  stems,  III 

Phragmidium  speciosum  (Fr.)  Cke.,  rust,  u  &.  x  r_ 

on  stems  of  cult,  and  native  roses.  Throughout  t..o  J.S.,  ^ 

P  subcorticinum  (Schrik)  flint.,  rust  0  &  I  on  sterna.  XI  fc  HI  on 
'  '  leaves.  CoLonly  on  cultivated  roses  of  the  brier  and  sweet- 
brier  groups.  Reported  from  all  the  States  except  the  south¬ 
east  and  Southwest,  and  also  Alaska,  but  Arthur  (Manual  of 
Rusts)  gives  tho  distribution  as  "northern  J,o,  eas„  of  the 

Rocky  Mts."  ' 

Phvllactinia  corvlea  Pens,  ex  Karst.,  powdery  mildew.  as  • 

Phyllosticta  srso.,  on  lvs.  P.  erratica  Ell.  &  Ev.  ,  Ala.;  P.  rosae 

Qesm. ,  vddespread;  P.  rcsicola  alas  sal,  N.J.  Probably  sperraa  lal 

stages  of  Lycos pha erella • 

(P.  rosarum  Pass.):  Sphaceloma  rosarum  > 

Phymatotrichum  omnivorum  (Shear)  Dug.,  root  rot.  Anz.,  lexas. 
Phvsalospora  fusca  N.E.  Stevens,  on  canes.  Fla.,  Ga.  „ 

P.  obtusa  (Schw.)  Cke.,  cane  blight.  Conn,  to  Ala.,  Texas  &  bans, 

P.  rhodina  (Berk.  &  Curt.)  Cke.,  on  canes.  Fla.,  N.Car, 

Phytomonas  rhizo genes  Riker  et  al.,  hairy  root.  Pa.,  Texas. 

P.  syringae  (Van  Hall)  Bergey  et  al. ,  shoot  blight.  Ark, 

P.  tumefaciens  (EFS.  &  Town.)  Bergey  et  al.,  crown  gall,  stem  gall. 

Pilobolus  sp.,.on  leaves  of  greenhouse  roses;  superficial  but  unsightly, 
the  soorangia  'discharged  from  coprophilus  fungi.  Occasional. 
(Plec-sphaerulina  corticola  (Fckl. )  Rehm) :  Griphosphaena  corticola, 
Pratylenchus  pratensis  (DeMan)  Filip.,  in  roots.  Ohio. 

Ramularia  macrospora  Fresen.,  root  &  collar  rot.  Md. 

Sclerotium  rolfsii  Sacc.,  Southern  blight.  Fla.,  Kans.,  ex-.s, 

Sentoria  rosae  Dosm.  ,  leaf  spot.  Miss.,  N.J.,  S.Car.,  P.R* 

‘  Sphaceloma  rosarum  (Pass.)  Jenkins,  anthracnose.  Me.  to  Fla.,  lexas 
&  Kans.;  Pacific  Coast  States. 

(Sohaeropsis  rosarum  Cke.  &  Ell.):  Physaiospora  obtusa.  ^ 

Snhaerothe ca  humuli  (DC.)  Burr,  and  S.  pannosa  (Wallr. )  Lev.,  powdery 
mildew.  Gene ral .  Following  Salmon  (Monograph  of  the  Erysipha- 
ceae)  rose  mildew  has  been  widely  attributed  in  the  U.S.^to  the 
first  'named  sp. ,  especially  on  wild  roses  and  on  the  foliage  oi 
greenhouse  ros.es  as  distinguished  irom  that  more  prevalent  on 
the  buds  &  shoots  of  garden  roses.  Other  studies  indicate  that 
greenhouse  rose  mildew  is  caused  in  the  U.S.  as  in  Europe  by 
S.  pannosa  var.  rosae  Woroni chine.  Both  S.  humuli  and.S.  pannosc 
have  been  authentically  identified  on  roses  in  the  perithecial 
stage  but  most  collections  include  only  the  conidial  stage  in 
which  the  two  arc  hardly  distinguishable;  this  may  account  for 
conflicting  reports  on  varietal  resistance. 

Valsa  ambiens  Pars,  ex  Fr.  ,  on  dead  canes.  Cosmopolitan. 

Vert ic’i Ilium  sp.,  wilt-.  Ark •  >  N.X.  _  _ 

V.  albo-atrum  Reinke  &  Berth.  Calif..,  N.J.,  Ill. 

Chlorosis,  mineral  deficiency  due  to  alkaline  soil.  Nebr,-,  Texas. 
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Crinkle,  virosis-like  but  not  shown  transmissible,  occurring 

especially  in  var.  Manetti  and  other  understock  roses,  some¬ 
times  in  garden  roses.  Pacific  Coast  States,  Texas;  also'Md., 
N.Y.,  Pa.  &  V a. 

Mosaic  (infectious  chlorsis),  Rosa  virus  1  Brierley  ex  Smith  (Marmor 
rosae  Holmes).  Chiefly  on  greenhouse  roses  in  Eastern  and 
Central  States,  sometimes  on  garden  roses;  identified  but  in¬ 
frequent  on  understock  and  other  roses  in  Pacific  Coast  States. 

A  yellow  variety,  Rosa  virus  2  Brierley  ex  Smith,  is  reported 
in  Md. ,  N.Y.,  Pa .  Ill,  ,Va.,and  possibly  (as  rose  viruses  2  and  3 
Thomas  <1  Massey)  also  in  Calif.  Rosa  spp.  have  been  shown  ex¬ 
perimentally  susceptible  to  the  viruses  of  apple  mosaic  and 
Winter’s  peach  mosaic. 

Pedicel  necrosis  (collapse  of  flower  stem),  cause  unknown.  N.Y.  to 
Md,  &  Ohio. 

Root  gall  (in  R.  odorata),  cause  unknown,  probably  non-oarasitlc , 
Calif.,  Md. 

Rough  bark,  cause  unknown,  possibly  virus.  Calif. 

Speckle,  —  chlorotic  flecks  in  leaves,  cause  unknown;  not  transmitted 
by  grafting.  Cccuring  especially  on  R.  multi flora,  and  some¬ 
times  other  roses,  in  Md,,  N.J.,  N.Y. ,  Pa.,  Texas,  Va. 

Streak  (?  veinal  chlorosis),  Rosa  virus  4  Brierley  ex  Smith  (Marmor 
veneniferum  Holmes).  On  various  kinds  of  roses  in  Md. ,  N.J., 
N.Y. ,  Texas,  Va. 

ROSA  spp.,  native  to  the  U.S.  and  its  possessions.  Of  about  15  native 

spp.  of  roses,  only  R.  setigera  Michx,  prairie  rose, 
has  been  used  extensively  in  horticulture  but  forms 
of  the  following  also  are  cultivated:  in  Zone  III,  R. 
nitida  Willd.,  R.  nitida  LVilld. ,  R.  suffulta  Greene, 

R.  virginiana  Mil.,  R.  woodsii  Lindl.;  in  Zone  IV, 

R.  acicularis  Lindl.,  R.  arkansana  Porter,  R.  Carolina 
L.;  in  Zone  V,  R.  calif ornica  Cham.  &  Schlecht.,  R. 
foliolosa  Nutt.,  R.  nutkana  Presl.  Several  spp.  are 
important  in  erosion  control  or  furnish  forage  and  wild 
life  food.  The  following  introduced  spp.  have  become 
naturalized:  R.  bracteata  and  R.  laevigata  in  the 
South;  R.  canina,  R.  cinnamomea,  R.  eglanteria,  R. 
gallica,  R.  micrantha  and  R.  spinosissima  in  the 
Eastern  States;  R.  eglanteria  in  the  Pacific  Northwest. 
In  the  following  list,  the  reported  occurrences  apply 
to  several  but  not  necessarily  all  of  these  spp.  unless 
a  more  restricted  distribution  is  stated. 

Botryosphaeria  ribis  (Tode  ex  Fr.  )  Gross  .&  Dug.  and  var,  chromogena 
Shear  et  al.,  canker,  dieback.  Md. ,  Va. 

Cercospora  sp.,  leaf  spot.  Mch, 

(C.  rosicola  Pass.):  Mycosphaerella  rosicola. 

Cryptosporella  umbrina  (Jenkins)  Wehmeyer  &  Jenkins,  brown  canker, 

Md.,  Mich.,  N.J.,  N.Y. ,  Va, ,  W.Va, 
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^  SisIicM  DeNot?U ( Val seutype lla '  t r i sticha  (DeNot.)  Hohn.)  , 
on  dead  stems*  Calif.,  N.Di 

_ .  ,  T.y  -i  p  Vol  a  nV  <=not  Widespread ,  but  infrequent-  * 

Diplocarpon  rosue  vvoli ,  black  sp-o.  .1 — -  i-q 

Diplodia  sarmentorum  Fr.  ,  on  branches.  Calif. 

Gripho s pha e r ia  c or ti cola  ( F ckl . )  Hohn . ,  can ke r ,  a ie  a c  v .  .  * . 

Lento s ohaeria  coniothyrium  (Fckl.)  Saco.,  canker,  die back.  Va. 
Mvcos-ohaerella  ro  si  cola  B.H. Davis,  leaf  spot.  Ga.  &  k.Ca.  .  to  k  o. 

&  his. ,  t»d,sh.  .  .  a*i  ioT\tv 

Nectria  cinnabarina  Tode  ex  Fr.,  coral  spot,  dieback.  Alaska,  N.Y. 

Peronospora  sparsaEerk.,  downy  mildew.  Calif.,  Texas. 

Photos  sepincola  (Kickx)  Sacc.,  on  twigs.  Nebr. 

Phragmidium  •americanpm  (Pk.)  Diet.,  rust  (0, 1,  II,  III) .  Eastern  States 

to  Mont.  &  Texas.  ' 

P.  disciflorum  (Tode)  J.F. James,  rust  (0,1,11,111).  ili.»  k^ns., 

Wis.  (Usually  on  cult,  roses,  occurrence  on  native  spp.  not 
critically ' confirmed) . 

P.  montivagum  Arth. ,  rust  (0, 1, II, HI)  •  S.  Dak.  to  k.Mex.  ,  Anz. 

&  Wash.  v  J  _  _  0 

P.  rosae-acicularis  Liro  ,  rust  (0,1 , II , IH)  •  Mich,  to  Colo.  6c 

Idaho:  Alaska. 

p.  rosae-arkansanae  Diet.,  rust  (C, I, II, III) .  Ill.  to  Colo.  &  tfcro.j 

C  • 

P.  rosae-californicae  Diet.,  rust  (0, 1,  II,  III) .  Ariz.,  Calif.,  Mont.. 

Oregon.  /  >T  , 

P.  rosicola  (Ell.  &  Ev. )  Arth.,  rust  (ill).  Colo.,  Mont.,  Nebr. 

P.  speciosum  (Fr.)  Cke.,  'rust  ,(0,1,111).  On  R.  acicularis.  Eastern 

States  to  Rocky  Mts. 

P.  subcorticinum  (Schrank)  Wint.,  rust  ( 0,1, II, III) •  Colo.,  Me., 
Minn . ,  Mont . 

Phyllactinia  corylea  Pers.  ex" Karst.,  powdery  mildew.  Wash. 
Phyllosticta  rosae  Desm. ,  leaf  spot.  N.Y.  to  Fla.  &  Ind.;  Colo. 

(P.  rosarum  Pass. ) :  Sphaceloma  vosarum. 

Physalospora  obtusa  (Schw. )  Cke.,  on  canes.  Md.,  N.Dak.,  Va. 
Sphaceloma  rcsarum  (Pass.)  Jenkins,  anthracnose.  N.Y.  to  Mich.  &  Texas 
Oregon.  .  . 

Sphaeronemella  rosae  Ell.  &  Ev . ,  on  canes  &  twigs.  Md. ,  N.J.,  Va, 
Sphaerotheca  humuli  (DC.)  Burr.,  powdery  mildew.  Conn,  to  Va.,  iexas, 
Calif.  &  Wash.  According  to  Salmon,  the  most  common  sp.  on 
roses  in  the  U.S. 

S.  pannosa  (Wallr.)  Lev.,  powdery  mildew.  General.  According  to 
1  .  Salmon,  S.  pannosa  is  infrequent  among  American  collections, 
but  this  name  is  widely  used  in  reports. 

Valsa  ambiens  Pers.  ex  Fr. ,  on  dead  stems.  N.Y.,  N.Dak. 

Crinkle,  cause  .unknown.  On  R.  gymnocarpa  and  R.  nutkana.  Oregon, 
Wash. 

(DIVISION  OF  MYCOLOGY  AND  DISEASE  SURVEY). 
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BLUEBERRY  STUNT,  A  VIRUS  DISEASE 

R.  B.  Wilcox 

.  A  disease  of  the  swamp  or  high -bush  blueberry  (Vaccinium  australe 
Small  (V.  corymbosum  L • ) ) ,  locally  known  as  "stunt ",  has  been  under  in¬ 
vestigation  in  New  Jersey  for  several  years.  Microscopical  examination 
and  attempts  at  isolation  have  failed  to  indicate  the  presence  of  a 
parasitic  organism.  The  trouble  has  not  been  corrected  by  the  use  of 
commercial  fertilizers  or  by  apolications  of  various  chemicals  to  the 
soil  or  to  the  foliage. 

Cuttings  made  from  "stunted"  wood  have  not  rooted,  and  buds  taken 
from  obviously  stunted  canes,  when  set  in  healthy  shoots,  died  without 
transmitting  the  disease.  In  early  September,  194-0,  however,  buds  were 
taken  from  apparently  healthy  canes  of  slightly  diseased  bushes  and  in¬ 
serted  into  young  canes  of  healthy  plants.  These  produced  shoots  the 
following  spring  that  showed  unmistakable  symptoms  of  stunt  by  July,  and 
in  another  month  the  disease  had  appeared  on  non-budded  shoots  from  the 
crowns  of  the  stock  plants.  These  non-budded  shoots  plainly  showed  the 
foliage  and  branching  characters  of  stunt  before  drooping  their  leaves  in 
the  fall. 

This  development  of  the  disease  in  shoots  originating  from  buds 
from  diseased  plants  and  the  spread  to  adjacent  shoots,  the  apparent  ab¬ 
sence  of  a  pathogenic  organism,  the  failure  of  chemicals  to  correct  the 
condition,  and  the  character  of  the  natural  spread  in  the  field,  seem  to 
constitute  adequate  evidence  that  the  malady  is  a  virosis. 

The  general  effect  of  the  stunt  disease  is  a  reduction  in  the 
length  and  vigor  of  new  growth,  a  moderate  stimulation  of  branching,  and 
the  production  of  small  unmarketable  fruit.  Affected  bushes  when  normally 
pruned  make  very  few  basal  shoots.  It  is  the  common  practice  of  blue¬ 
berry  growers  to  prune  back  severely,  even  to  the  crown,  all  weak  or  un¬ 
productive  bushes,  in  an  attempt  to  force  vigorous  growth  for  renewal. 

When  bushes  infected  with  this  disease  are  given  such  severe  treatment 
I  they  respond  by  forming  many  weak  shoots  that  by  midsummer  show  a  tendency 
toward  cessation  of  terminal  growth  and  develop  branches  near  the  tip  at 
sharp  angles  with  the  stem.  This  stunted  condition  or  appearance  of  the 
bushes  has  given  rise  to  the  name  "stunt."  On  recently  infected  vigorous 
bushes  the  new  shoots  may  attain  a  height  of  3  feet,  but  in  advanced 
stages  of  the  disease  they  will  not  exceed  half  that  height  and  sometimes 
will  grow  only  a  few  inches.  Although  individual  shoots  of  infected 
\  bushes  may  die  during  their  first  winter,  the  bush  may  live  for  several 
;  years. 

Usually  from  2  to  5  of  the  youngest  leaves  of  an  infected  basal 
;  shoot  are  pale  green  or  yellowish  at  the  tip  and  on  the  margins  (especially 
of  the  distal  half  of  the  leaf),  seldom  between  the  veins.  This  apical- 
marginal  pallor  may  be  so  indistinct  as  easily  to  escape  notice,  but  it 
is  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  constant  signs  of  the  disease.  Less  often 
the  young  leaves  appear  almost  completely  etiolated.  There  is  no  mottling 
of  the  foliage.  All  leaves  are  reduced  in  size  to  some  degree,  and  the 
internodes  shortened. 
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-f'Trin'f i  n?  carle 0  are  aomewh-al  different..  Few 
Symptoms  on  mature  fruit  g  likely  to  be  many  fruiting 

large  branches  are  produced,  but  th.  -  giving  the  plant  a 

laterals,  short,  slender,  and  with  crov ■  -  1  ^  ^  advanoed  cases,  and 

bushy.  La.p9.ear.ance,  Fruitdquds  form  '  i  _rie8.  the  latter  color  normally 
develop  in  the  spring  into- fl owe  .  tic  'unpleasant  taste,  .and  do 

but  remain  very  small,  have  a  berries  may  hang  on  the  bush 

not  separate  easily  from  tb?  stems;  these  berrx^  P  of  most 

until  after  the  leaves  have  takes  on  a  brilliant, 

varieties,  the  foliage  of  mature  can  ^  y  leaves  drop.  The  color  is 

orange-red  coloration  that  persists  -nti  -  ~  £  .  wet  aoil  or  deficiency 

similar  to  that,  caused  by  o  i.er  •  leaf'is  distinctive.  It  appears  in 
of  magnesium,  but  its  location  in  the  ^sVttripes,  at  or  just  inside 
2  longitudinal,  indefinitely  Pd.  /  of  the  leaf  (including  the  base  and 
the  margin,  with  the  centr  '  Jn  advanCed.  cases  of  the  disease  the 


usually  the  tip)  romainxng  gret.n.  in  a  2  parallel '  red  stripes 

leaf  margins  may  become  necro  ic  -  oration  is  strikingly  conspicuous 
moved  inward  toward  the.  midrib.  1  ~  rlor  to  the  foliage.  There  is 

until  fall  frosts  give  a  general  reddi.h  color  color 

at  least  one  susceptible  variety,  Uw  Rub-.,  or‘  T'nicn 

characteristic  of  stunt  does  not,  dove  op.  SUSCoptibility -to  stunt, 

There  seem  to  be  varietal  L  rtf  A  or  complete  suppression 

but  whether  these  are  real  yi  are  e  !  has  not  been  recognized 

Of  symptoms  has  not  been  d^o«L»d.  ihe  6, ^  exoept  for 

on  the  Rancocas  variety.  On  Rubei,  tne  u-u  i  , .  H  te8  been  found 

the  red  color,  on  the  fol^ge  of  Rubei, ‘and  ScaiMell,  but  these 

^n^AA^the  nost  Scattered  c^es^ve  ^ 

"  varieties  to  infec- 

tion  is  not  known* 


/  The  disease  was  firs' 


observed  on  old  bushes  of  unnamed  hybrids  in 

a  trial  field  at  Whitesbog,  New  Jersey,  .and  £ ter  ag ^ 
of  the  Concord  variety,  oeveral.  nu^eo  ^  ;  ^  ,  bu  hes  were  8  years 

Plants  in  another  field  of  unnamed  h>bri.u%  knov(n  to  show  heavy 

old  and  very  vigorous;  this  is  the  young  -.  \  become  abundant  number 

It" 

in  other  regions  where  the  high-bush  blueberry  rs  cultivated^ 

The  means  of  dissemination  of  the  disease  m  the  field  is  nou 
Attempts  to  transmit  it  by  pruning  shears  or  other  mechanics  “ 

failed,  and  there  is  no  evidence  that  field  transmission  ever  o ecu  oi_ 
t.Ms  wav  It  is  suspected  that  some  insect  is  the  vector,  but  no  .-.a 

yet  been' identified.  In  a  field  in  which  some  plants  are  known 
been  diseased  for  years,  new  cases  of  stunt  have  developed  a  .  ‘'J 

bushes  -near  infected  ones,  most  commonly  in  the  of  "spread 

less  frequently  with  increase  in  distance.  The  occasio  °  v  £low 
from  known  diseased  bushes  ever  a  period  of  sevora  yea  s,  is  not  I 

rate  of  advancement  in  most  fields,  indicates  either  tha _  _  ^ 

commonly  present  or  that  other  conditions  inhibit  transmission  of  the  vi  . 
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The  disease  has  not  been  recognized  on  nursery  stock*  It  has 
been  found  on  very  few  plants  that  have  been  in  the  field  fa' as  short 
a  time  as  2  years,  and  has  appeared  mostly  on  mature  bushes.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  in  spite  of  the  difficulty  of  rooting  cuttings  from  diseased  wood, 
it  seems  probable  that  the  disease  may  be  carried  in  cuttings  having 
incipient  infection,  and  that  the  expression  of  symptoms  in  the  young 
plants  is  usually  delayed.  It  should  be  added,  however,  that  the  very 
early  symptoms  of  stunt  were  not  definitely  known  until  the  disease  was 
observed  in  the  budded  plants  in  1941,  and  that  increased  knowledge  of 
these  early  symptoms  may  aid  in  identifying  the  disease  in  younger  plants 
and  even  in  nursery  stock. 

Observation  of  the  development  of  the  disease  in  the  budded  plants 
made  it  possible  for  the  first  time  to  distinguish  clearly  between  this 
and  other  blueberry  troubles  which  have  heretofore  been  included  under 
the  general  name  of  stunt.  Certain  of  these  other  trouble.; s  may  prove  to 
be  due  to  oth  r  viruses;  some  are  perhaps  closely  related  to  the  disease 
under  discussion;  and  one  or  two  are  probably  genetic  in  character. 
Symptoms  suggestive  of  stunt,  but  distinguishable  from  it,  have  also  been 
induced  by  environmental  conditions,  especially  by  very  poor  drainage  or 
actual  flooding  of  parts  of  fields. 

Plants  infected  with  stunt  may  live  for  several  years,  but  in  many 
cases  they  have  been  removed  from  commercial  fields,  usually  taf ter  having 
been  severely  headed  back.  Bushes  lacking  in  strength  and  productiveness, 
though  growing  in  an  apparently  favorable  environment,  can  sometimes  be 
•invigorated  by  heavy  pruning;  if,  however,  the  weakness  is  due  to  stunt 
infection,  the  heading-back  will  bring  out  unmistakable  symptoms  of  the 
disease  in  young  shoots.  It  is  now  recommended  that,  as  soon  as  possible 
after  a  bush  is  found  to  be  affected  with  stunt,  it  be  pulled  up  and  re¬ 
moved  from  the  field.  This  eradication  must  be  one  of  the  first  steps 
in  control,  and  should  become  progressively  more  effective  with  increasing 
knowledge  of  the  early  symptoms  of  the  disease.  Plants  growing  in  fields 
in  which  stunt  is  known  to  occur  should  be  avoided  as  sources  of  propa¬ 
gating  material. 

(DIVISION  OF  FRUIT  AND  VEGETABLE  CROPS  ANT)  DISEASES,  U.  S.  BUREAU  OF 
PLANT  INDUSTRY). 


A  SUGGESTED  BASIS  FOR  THE  PREDICTION  OF  WHEAT  LEAF-RUST 

EPIPHYTOTICS 

K.  Starr  Chester 


The  general  features  of  the  phenological  background  favoring 
epiphytotics  of  wheat  leaf  rust  (Puccinia  triticina  Eriks.)  [P.  ruoigo- 
vera  triti ci  (Eriks.  &  Henn. )  Carl.]  are  well  known;  the  details  of  this 
requisite  background  are  intricate  and  elusive.  In  this  case,  as  with 
other  plant  diseases,  there  are  doubtless  many  concomitant  circumstances 
that  have  nothing  essential  to  do  with  the  disease  and  that  obscure  the 
group  of  necessary  antecedent  circumstances  without  which  serious  rust 
outbreaks  cannot  occur.  Many  of  the  factors  necessary  for  epiphytotic 
development  of  leaf  rust  are  present  in  all  years:  virulent  primary  in- 
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oculum,  large ‘acreages  of  susceptible  wheat,  a  level  of  soil  fertili  y 
permitting  the  development  of  susceptible  types  of  leaf  tissues, .develop¬ 
ment  of  the  crop  at  a  season  of  the  year  favorable  to  rust  activity,  strong 
winds  to  effect  the  dispersal,  of  rust  scores.  Indeed,  the  only  factors 
that  fluctuate  in  such  a  way  as  to  produce  or  inhibit  leaf  rust  development  : 
over  large  wheat  areas  are  temperature  and  moisture.  But  here  we  are  deal-  1 
ine  with  limitless  variations  and  combinations  during  the  10  months  in 
which  winter  wheat  completes  its  life  cycle.  Doubtless  the  .  temperature 
and  moisture  relationships  during  a  considerable  part  of  this  period. are 
of  little  consequence  in  leaf  rust  epiphytclogy ,  while  at  other  critical 
times  these  factors  may  play  an  all-decisive  role  in  determining  the  out¬ 
come  of  the  disease. 

Observers  commonly  mention  as  the  factors  primarily  responsible  for 
leaf  rust  severity:  abundant  inoculum  in  the  fall,  a  mild  winter. to  permit 
generous  survival  of  the  inoculum,  and  a  wet  spring.  These  conditions 
seems d.  to  have  been  met  in  Oklahoma  in  the  spring  of  1942.  In  the  fall 
of  1941  leaf  rust  was  unusually  abundant.  The  winter  was  2°  warmer  than 
normal.  Subsoil  moisture,  testifying  the  abundance  of  rains,  stood  at 
the  highest  level  in  many  years.  January  was  warmer  than  normal  and 
though  dry  was  followed  by  normal  rainfall  in  February.  March  precipita¬ 
tion  was  deficient  (5C%  of  normal)  but  in  April,  the  month  during  which 
leaf  rust  commonly  becomes  conspicuous,  the  rainfall  reached  an  all-time 
high  total  of  more  than  11  inches.  Yet  on  May  1,  many  of  the  fields  in 
the  leading  wheat  areas  of  the  State  were  so  lacking  in  rust  that  it  was 
not  practical  to  collect  small  samples  for  culturing,  while  in  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  fields  the  disease  was  nowhere  threatening  as  the  crop 
passed  into  the  heading  stage. 

This  anomalous  situation  suggested  the  desirability  of  a  detailed 
analysis  of  the  relationship  between  moisture  and  temperature  on  the 
one  hand  and  leaf  rust  development  on  the  other,  at  various  periods  in 
the  development  of  the  crop.  Data  on  leaf  rust  occurrence  in  Oklahoma, 
were  available  from  published  and  unpublished  sources,  while  the  records 
of  the  U.  8.  Weather  Bureau  provided  the  necessary  meteorological  data. 

The  study  covered  the  23-ycar  period  in  Oklahoma  from  1918  to  1941*  The 
findings  most  pertinent  to  the  problem  presented  are  given  in  Table  1. 

The  23  years  included  8  in  which  leaf  rust  damage  varied  from 
moderately  severe  to  very  severe  ( 5%  to  21%  loss),  10  years  with  moderate 
(2  to  5%)  loss,  and  5  years  in  which  the  rust  was  negligible  (0  to  2% 
loss).  Considering  first  those  years  of  severe  leaf  rust  intensity 
(Table  1,  upper  group)  ,  a  strong  similarity  is  seen  in  the  phenological 
conditions  from  midwinter  tc  the  end  of  March.  In  all  cases  the  winter 
was  mild  (very  mild  in  all  but  one).  In  January  and  February  of  each 
epiphytotic  year  precipitation  was  normal  or  above  normal.  In  each  year 
March  had  normal  or  warmer  than  normal  temperatures  and  precipitation 
varying  from  normal  to  excessive.  The  outstandingly  severe  epiphytotic 
of  1938  followed  an  early  spring  that  differed  from  the  others  in  the 
group  only  in  the  somewhat  greater  amount  of  moisture’ both  in  the  January- 
February  period  and  in  March .  In  marked  contrast  were  the  phenological 
variations  in  late  fall  and  in  April.  Severe  epiphytotics  occurred  in 
crop  years  in  which  the  fall  seasons  and  the  months  of  April  each  varied 
from  very  warm  to  cool  and  from  vorv  wet  to  very  dry. 
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It  is  noticeable  that  the  conditions  favoring  severe  leaf  rust  do 

not  necessarily  include  exfegses  of  rainfall*  The  ®ss°n^al Etjlitation 
be  the  avoidance  of  subnormal  defucienc^  of  temperature  or  ^precipatatuon 
during  the  critical  period  from  December  to  the  end  of  Larch,  hote  that 
the  epiphytotic  of  1919  and  that  of  1934  were  in  seasons  of  normal  pre- 
cipitation  from  January  to  the  end  of  March,  in  the  one  case  Preceded  and 
followed  by  wet  weather,  in  the  other  case  preceded  and  followed  b„  y 

tithelIf  the  conditions  from  late  winter  to  the  end  of  March,  as  indicat¬ 
ed  in  the  table,  are  the  essentials  for  epiphytotic  leaf  ^.fici ent Tn  ’ 

it  should  follow  that  every  non-epiphytotic  year  should  be  defi 
one  or  more  of  these  essentials.  Such  is  the  case.  In  e  S  P  J 
in  which  leaf  rust  was  only  of  moderate  intensity  1  essential  factor,  or 
occasionally  2,  were  lacking  each  year:  the  winter  temperatures  were  se¬ 
vere,  or  March  was  either  cool  to  cold  or  dry  to  very  dry. 

The  "roup  of  years  with  very  minor  rust  occurrence  shows  even 
greater  defects  in  the  period  of  late  winter  till  March.  Here,  in  each 
case  2  or  even  3  of  the  essential  factors  are  lacking. 

In  these  latter  groups,  the  weather  of  late  fall  or  of  Apri  ^£ain 
bears  no  consistent  relation  to  subsequent  rust  outbreaks.  In  3  ol  the 
n light  rust"  years,  April  was  wet  to  very  wet  and  April  temperatures  were 
normal  or  warm.  In  the  season  1922-23  conditions  were  very  similar  to 
those  of  some  of  the  epiphytotic  years  with  the  one  exception  of  the  low 
temperatures  in  March.  This,  nevertheless,  apparently  sufficed- to  inhibit 

eoiphytotic  development  for  that  year.  , 

On  the  basis  of  this  analysis  the  situation  in  1942  is  readily  ex¬ 
plainable.  Throughout  the  critical  period,  temperatures  were  favorable 
but  the  greater  part  of  the  precipitation  available  for  the  1942  crop 
came  at  times  before  and  after  the  critical  period  for  destructive  rust 
development.  During  this  period  2  months  were  notably  dry,  January  and 
March,  which,  if  our  analysis  is  valid,  should  clearly  pla.ee  194^  among, 
the  moderate  or  light  rust  years  despite  the  excessive  moisture  and  rapid 
rust  development  in  April. 

If  the  conditions  requisite  for  epiphytotic  leaf  rust  development 
are  fulfilled  2-1/2  months  before  harvest  and  losses  from  the  disease  are 
thereafter  relatively  independent  of  weather,  it  should  be  possible  to 
predict  on  March  31,  in  the  latitude  of  Oklahoma,  the  approximate  crop 
damage  to  be  expected  by  harvest  time'  in  June.  This  could  be.  done  either 
by  observation  of  the  rust  severity  at  that  time  or  by  analysis  of  the 
weather  record  from  December  through  March.  For  other  latitudes  corres¬ 
pondingly  earlier  or  later  dates  would  aoply.  That  such  predictions 
would  be  useful  should  be  evident  to  those  crop  observers  who,  in  19  3^ » 
participated  in  the  contradictory  forecasts  on  leaf  rust  damage  which 
were  not  resolved  until  harvest  was  well  under  way.  To  be  sure,  it  would 
be  impossible  for  preventive  measures  to  intervene  as  late  as  2-1/2  months 
before  harvest,  but  the  predictions  would  be  early  enough  in  years  of  se¬ 
vere  epiohyt otics  to  allow  a  reduction  of  loss  by  harvesting  the  Avheat 
for  hay  and  planting  corn,  sorghums,  or  cotton  to  replace  a  potentially 
ruined  wheat  crop.  Such  predictions  would  also  aid  in  stabilizing  the 
reactions  of  the  stock  market  to  over optimistic  crop  forecasts. 
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It  is  admitted  that  an  analysis  such  as  the  present  one  is  handi¬ 
capped  by  many  factors,  such  as  the  inadequacy  in  past  years  of  data  on 
rust  prevalence,  the  former  tendency  to  underestimate  leaf  rust  losses, 
and  the  variation  in  weather  and  rust  from  one  part' of  a  State  to  another. 
Moreover  the  entire  character  of  leaf  rust  epiphytology  may  differ  from 
one  part  of  the  United  States  to  another,  owing-,  for -example,  to  the 
greater  importance  of  northward-borne  spore  showers  in  the  Northern 
States  than  in  the  Southwest  where  leaf  rust  regularly  overwinters  in 
large  amounts,  or  to  differences  between  spring  and  winter  wheats. 

The  writer  would  be  very  much  interested  in  learning  whether  this 
analysis  of  leaf  rust ■ epiphytology  appears  to  be  applicable  in  other 
States  than  Oklahoma.  For  a  basis  of  comparison  the  dates  mentioned  in 
this  account  should  be  corrected  by  amounts  indicated  in  U.S.  Dept.  Agr. 
Cir.  183  ("Seedtime  and  harvest,"  1922).  For  example,  April  1  in  Okla¬ 
homa  should  be  compared  with  May  1  in  Iowa  and  southern  Minnesota  or 
with  the  middle  of  March  in  north-central  Texas. 

(OKLAHOMA  AGRICULTURAL  EXPERIMENT  STATION,  STILLWATER). 


WHEAT  LEAF  RUST  AND  OTHER  GRAIN  DISEASES 

IN  OKLAHOMA  IN  1942 

K.  Starr  Chester 

In  the  fall  of  1941,  loaf  rust  of  wheat  (Puccini a  triticina) 

[P •  rubigo-vera  tri tici]  was  exceedingly  abundant  in  Oklahoma  and  Kansas. 
The  winter  was  relatively  mild  and  the  rust  could  be  found  sporulating 
at  all  times.  An  abundance  of  inoculum  was  available  March  1.  The  month 
of  March  was  abnormally  dry,  and  the  rust  made  very  little  progress  until 
early  in  April  when  abundant  rains  were  experienced. 

In  Oklahoma,  April  1942  has  been  the  wettest  April  on  record,  the 
precipitation  being  in  the  neighborhood  of  11  inches.  During  the  month, 
fields  in  the  vicinity  of  Stillwater  showed  a  rapid  increase  in  the  amount 
of  leaf  rust.  On  April  28,  a  field  of  Turkey  wheat  on  the  Experiment 
Station  farm  was  so  heavily  rusted  at  heading  time  that  the  plants  will 
be  practically  defoliated  ip  another  10  days. 

Because  of.  this  alarming  development,  it  was  felt  desirable  to  se¬ 
cure  further  information  from  the  main  wheat-producing  areas  of  the  State. 
On  April  30  and  May  1  a  survey  trip  was  made,  following  the  route  Still¬ 
water — Perry — Tonkawa — Pond  Creek — Enid — El  Reno — Edmond — Guthrie — 
Stillwater.  Fields  were  sampled  every  5  miles.  It  was  surprising,  con¬ 
sidering  the  abundant  April  rainfall,  to  find  that  leaf  rust  was  extremely 
scarce  throughout  all  of  thi  s  area  except  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
Stillwater.  In  many  fields  it  was  impractical  to  collect  enough  rust  for 
greenhouse  culturing.  Fields  of  Tenmarq  wheat  were  practically  rust-free, 
and  plants  of  the  more  susceptible  varieties  ordinarily  showed  but  a  very 
light  sprinkling  of  rust  on  the  lower  leaves  and  little  or  none  at  all  on 
the  uppermost  2  leaves.  Much  of  the  foliage,  however,  was  mottled  with 
chlorotic  areas,  interpreted  as  incipient  rust  lesions,  capable  of'  pro¬ 
ducing  a  considerable  supoly  of.,  inoculum 'ior  Northern,  areas  within  the 
next  1C  days. 
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On  the  average,  this  wheat  is  in  the  boot  stage  or  just  heading, 
although  a  fev.  fields  were  still  in  the  jointing  stage  and  Early  BlacK- 

hull  wheat  was  past  blossoming  stage.  #  , 

There  was  little  indication  of  other  contagious  disease,  speckled 

leaf  blotch  (Seotoria  tritici  Desm. )  was  present  but  in  relatively  small 
amount  on  the  lowest  leaves  and  occasionally  causing  brilliant  yellow 
lesions*  on  the  foliage.  Small  amounts  of  leaf  rust  (PuccirgLa  dnouialc. 

Rostr . )  were  found  on  barley,  and  in  the  two  or  three  rye  fields  encoun¬ 
tered,  the  rye  leaf  rust  (Puccinia  disperse  Eriks.)  [P.  rubigo-vera 
secalis  (Erikss.)  Carl.]  was  quite  abundant.  No  crown  rust  or  stem  rust 

has  been  seen  or  reported  thus  far. 

On  May  1,  Mr.  W.  M.  Osborn  forwarded  specimens  of  wheat  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  loaf  rust  infestation  in  the  vicinity  of  Lawton,  Oklahoma. 

The  leaves  bore  scattered  pustules  of  an  intensity  estimated  at  25%. 

Mr.  Osborn  mentions  that  rust  development  has  been  inhibited  until,  the 
past  10  days,  during  which  time  it  has  been  favored  by  abundant  rainxall. 

No  stem  rust  was  reported  from  Lawton. 

On  May  2,  Mr.  V.  C.  Hubbard  of  the  Mood  ward,  Oklahoma  experiment 

station,  also  forwarded  specimens  of  wheat  rather  lightly  rusted.  He 
also  r marks  that  the  disease  has  boon  quite  inactive  until  the  past  2 
W'_eks ,  and  the  wheat  is  sufficiently  advanced  that  serious  dama ge . from 
leaf  rust  is  not  expected.  Mr.  Hubbard  indicates  that  the  situation  in 
the  Panhandles  of  Oklahoma  and  Texas  is  similar  to  that  about  Woodward. 

The  scarcity  of  leaf  rust  following  an  extremely  rainy  month  of 
April  suggested  that  March  precipitation  and  temperatures  of  winter  and 
early  spring  arc  of  much  greater  importance  in  wheat  leaf  rust  epiphvtol- 
ogy  than  the  weather  of  April,  the  month  during  which  the  rust  commonly 
becomes  most  apparent  in  Oklahoma.  This  observation  suggested  a  phonolog¬ 
ical  analysis  of  leaf  rust  outbreaks  in  oast  years.  Such  an  analysis  has 
been  made  and  fully  supports  the  view  that  so  far  as  Oklahoma  is  concerned 
the  weather  from  April  1  onvr  rd  has  very  little  to  do  with  the  destructive¬ 
ness  of  leaf  rust  in  any  given  year. 

( OKLAHOMA  AGRICULTURAL  EXPERIMENT  STATION,  STILLWATER). 

ADDITIONAL  REPORTS  ON  DISEASES  OF  SMALL  GRAINS 

CEREAL  RUSTS  IN  KANSAS:  This  spring  in  north- central  Kansas 
has  been  tho  nearest  "normal"  that  the  writer  remembers.  There  have  been 
no  sudden  severe  freezes  or  frosts  following  long  periods  of  warm  weather 
during  which  plant  growth  came  on  too  rapidly.  Although  the  winter  was 
mild,  normally  cold  weather  persisted  well  into  March  and  prevented  plants 
coming  out  of  dormancy  too  soon  or  too  rapidly.  While  rainfall  is  below 
normal  for  the  first  A  months  of  the  year  in  the  vicinity  of  Manhattan, 
there  still  is  an  abundance  of  moisture  in  the  soil.  In  the  western  part 
of  tho  State  more  rain  has  fallen  than  at  Manhattan.  Rains  ranging  from 
1/2  Inches  to  more  than  2  inches  fell  in  most  parts  of  the  State  last 
weekend.  A  total  of  .59  inch  was  received  here. 

Leaf  rust  [Puccinia  rubi  go-vora  tritici ]  of  wheat  oyorwintered  in 
fair  abundance  as  far  north  as  Manhattan,  but  there  ha. s  been  almost  no 
natural  increase  owing  to  low  night  temperature. 
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Trapping  of  rust  s  ?ores  was  star-tod  on  April  1  and  some  spores 
of  both  leaf  rust  and  stem  rust  are  being  trapped.  The  numbers  to  date 
have  been  low.  Reports  from  Texas  indicate  that  leaf  rust  of  wheat, 
crown  rust  [?.  coronata]  of  oats,  and  stem  ..rust  [P.  gram  inis]  on  both 
wheat  and  oats  are  plentiful  in  the  lower  Rio  Grande  Valley  and  around 
San  Antonio,  The  damage  to  small  grains  caused  by  greenbugs  in  north- 
central  Texas  and  south-central  Oklahoma  may  reduce  or  delay  the  north¬ 
ward  migration  of  cereal  rusts  this  3/ear.  (C.  0.  Johnston,  Division  of 
Cereal  Crops  and  Diseases,  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry.  April  22). 

GRAIN  DISEASES  REPORTED  FROM  CALIFORNIA:  April,  to  date,  has 
been  cold  and  unusually  wet,  precipitation  totaling  3.32  inches.  Scald 
[Rhynchosoorium  5  ecalis]  on  barley  and  sept  aria  [S.  tritlci]  on  wheat 
are  severely  damaging  leaves  cf  susceptible  varieties.  Cat  stem  rust  is 
the  only  rust  sufficiently  abundant  locally  to  be  threatening  at  this 
time.  Lodging  will  probably  be  severe. 

Barley  stripe  [Helminth ospcTium  gramineum] ,  which  was  only  rarely 
encountered  from  1937  to  1940,  is  "on  the  loose."  One-third  of  the 
fields  examined  on  a  trip  over  Nolo  County  last  week  showed  more  than  1% 
diseased  plants  and  several  mere  than  10%,  even  though  slants  were  gen¬ 
erally  not  sufficiently  developed  to  give  full  expression  to  the  disease. 
(C.  A.  Suneson,  Division  of  Cereal  Crops  and  Diseases.  April  14). 


WHITE  ROT  OF  ALLIUM  IN  LOUISIANA 


£.  C.  Tim 


By  on 


erotium  cepivorum 


On  March  19,  1942,  white  rot,  caused 
Berk.,  was  found  on  shallot  plants  ( Allium  a. seal onicun)  on  a  farm  in 
the  outskirts  of  the  town  of  Convent,  St.  James  Parish,  Louisiana.  This 
is  the  first  authentic  record  of  the  disease  in  this  State.  A  few  days 
later  it  was  also  found  on  garlic  (Allium  sativum)  and  onion  (Allium 
ceoa  )  on  the  same  farm.  Specimens  of  the  infected  shallots  were  sent  to 
J.  C.  Walker,  who  verified  the  diagnosis. 


Later  observations  showed  that  the  white  rot  dis 


ap nears  to 


be  limited  in  the  principal  shallot-growing  area  of  the  State  to  a  few 
farms  within  seme  10  miles  of  the  town  of  Convent.  One  minor  infection 
was  found  near  Union,  Ascension  Parish,  only  a  few;  miles  from  the  infec¬ 
tions  around  Convent.  Just  how  long  the  disease  may  have  been  present 
in  this  area  is  not  known.  One  farmer  said  ho  had  seen  it  for  several 
years.  His  description  of  the  disease  and  how  it  spread  indicated  that 
he  was  probably  correct  in  his  statement.  One  farmer  said  his  shallots 
had  been  dying  all  during  the  past  winter,  but  he  had  apparently  paid 
little  attention^ to  the  disease  condition  and  had  not  reported  the 
trouble  to  the  plant  pathologists.  -  -  -  ■  • 

While  the  disease  was  quite  severe  in  the  infected  areas,  it  had 
apparently  not  spread  to  any  very  great  extent.  On  the  farm  where  in¬ 
fected  onions  were  found  there  were  only  a  few  diseased  plants  in  the 
vegetable  garden.  The  infected  shallots  were  found  in  a  nearby  plot 'of 
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A  row  of  garlic  planted  among  the  shallots  was  almost 
wiped  out  by  the'  disease.  Infected  garlic  plant s  were  found  on  2  other ^ 
farms  the  disease  there  having  been  very  destructive  on  bo  .  g< 
shallots.  Some  areas  were  found  in  which  all  the  plants  e 

while  around  the  edges  of  the  infected  areas  there  were  plants  m  vario 
stages  of  decay.  Altogether  the  known  infected  fields  comprised  an  area 
of  some  15  acres  on  4  different  farms.  Observations  indicated  that  the 
disease  might  be  equally  severe  on  garlic  or  shallot  when  grown  in  ±r£es 
soil.  No  intensive  survey  was  made  of  the  shallot ,  garlic,  or  onio  - 
orowing  sections  of  the  State,  but  some  representative  fields  were  exam  . 
in  the  area  extending  from  Angola,  some  60  miles  above  Baron  Roug  down 
the  Mississippi  River  to  Laplace  and  down  Bayou  Laiourche  as  lax  xs 

White  rot  caused  some  concern  among  onion  growers  and  plant  path¬ 
ologists  in  this  country  about  20  years  ago  following  the  description  o 
the' disease  in  Europe  by  Walker  (6).  According  to  Walker  it  was  wide¬ 
spread  in  western  Europe  and  in  certain  onion-growing  sections  caused 
serious  damage  to  onion,  leek,  and  garlic.  Later  Wal  ex  ( /)  men  10 
that  only  two  authentic  reports  had  been  made  of  white  rot  m  the  Unite 
States,  on  garlic  and.  onions  in  Oregon  in  1918  and  on  onions. near  Ncrf  , 
Virginia,  in  1923.  A  third  authentic  report  of  the  disease  m  America 

was  made  in  1925  by  Valleau  (5),  Irom  Kentucky.  „  . +  rn_ 

In  1^26  Walker  (8)  published  studies  on  the  effect  of  soil  tempera 

ture  and  soil  moisture  on  white  rot  of  multiple  onion,  Welch  onion,  ana 
garlic.  He  found  that  the  disease  developed  best  at  comparatively  low 
temperatures,  10*  -  20"  C.,  at  20°  and  22°  C.  there  was  a  marked  reduc 
tion  In  infection,  and  at  24’  C.  or  above  the  disease  did  not  develop. 

Hi-  earlier  observations  in  Europe  indicated  that  white  rot  was  most 
destructive  during  the  earlier  portion  of  the  growing  season  end  that 

its  progress  was 
tests  also  indicated  that 


chocked  by  the  warmer  midsummer  weather.  Walker 
i  i  ill  _  g  4-  .  ^  -k  •mo  4*  i  V'xfM  1  4”.  )  i  of  the 


l  +• 


a  moisture  content  of  about  40%  of  the  water 

holding  capacity  of  the  soil  was  most  favorable  for  the  development  of 

the  disease.  , . ,  ,  « 

In  192  5  McWhorter  (4)  reported  the  recurrence  of  white  rot  01 

shallot  near  Norfolk,  Virginia,  in  new' land.  The  shallot  sets  had  come 
from  Louisiana,  and  he  inferred  that  the  disease  might  have  been  brought 

in  on  the  infected  sets, 
control  white  rot  in  the 
one-fourth  acre  in  which 
before  planting,  one  row 
no  healthy  onions  in  the 


Wingard  (9)  in  1930  reported  an  attempt  to 
field  in  Virginia.  The  plot  consisted  of  about 
the  onion  bulbs  were  treated  with  formaldehyde 
being  left  as  a  control.  There  were  practically 
entire  plot  at  the  end  of  the  season,  those  in 
the  treated  row  being  as  badly  diseased  as  the  ones  that  were  not 
treated.  Wingard  thought  that  infection  probably  came  from  the  garden 

and  remained  on  the  farm  several  years.  . 

In  1936  Edson  (2)  quoted  a  report  from  the  New  Jersey  Agricultural 

Experiment  Station,  Department  of  Plant  Pathology,  that  "White  rot 
(Sclerotium  cepivorum)  was  severe  in  one  field  in  Now  Jersey.  At  occurs 
in  several  sections  of  the  State  but  is  not  generally  distributed.  in 
1938  Gardner  (3)  reported  its  occurrence  on  garlic  in  California  in  one  ^ 
field  in  San  Mateo  County,  and  in  another  planting  in  San  Benito  County. 


[Also,  in  194C,  C.  E.  Scott  reported  its  occurrence  in  Mendocino 
County  on  onion  -  PDS] 
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Cook  (l)  in  1939  again  reported  having  received  a  specimen  of  white  rot 
of  onion  from  Warwick  County,  Virginia.  The  onion  was  taken  from  a  field 
just  across  the  road  from  the  farm  where  McWhorter  found  the  disease  in 
1924-25.  No  onions  had  been  grown-  on  this  farm  for  15  years,  but  at  the 
time  the  specimen  was  sent  in  75%  of  the  plants  were  badly  affected.  In 
recent  years  there  hive  not  been  many  reports  of  whit e  rot,  and  apparently 
it  has  not  become  so  widespread  and  destructive  as  had  been  feared. 

The  white  rot  disease  is  potentially  a  very  serious  disease  of 
garlic,  onion,  and  shallot  in  Louisiana.  These  crops  are  all  grown 
during  the  winter  and  spring  seasons  when  temperature  conditions  are 
favorable  for  the  development  of  the  disease.  Sclerotia  are  produced  in 
large  numbers  on  the  infected  plants.  Most  of  these  plants  die  and  are 
left  in  the  fields,  and  as  they  disintegrate  the  sclerotia  are  left  in 
the  soil  to  serve  as  a  source  of  infection.  The  sclerotia  in  the  infected 
soil  may  be  carried  from  one  field  to  another,  or  to  different  parts  of 
the  same  field,  on  farm  implements,  or  on  the  feet  of  livestock  or  work¬ 
men.  According  to  Walker  (7)  the  fungus  is  known  to  live  for  several 
years  in  the  soil  without  the  presence  of  the  host  plant.  The  disease 
may  also  be  introduced  to  uninfected  areas  by  the  use  of  infected  shallot 
sets  or  garlic  cloves  for  planting.  Thus  there  are  numerous  possibilities 
for  the  spread  of  white  rot  in  the  shallot  and  garlic -growing  sections  of 
southern  Louisiana. 
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WETTABLE  SPmOOH  HOT-  EFFECTIVE^  A  SURFACE  DISINFECTANT 
OF  SWEETPCTATOES  USED 

H.  T.  Cook  and  L.  L.-  Harter 

O.  H.  Elmer  (PDR  26  (2):  44-46.  1942) 
possible  value  of  Spergon  for  treating  sweetpotato  seed  b 
ding  and  suggested  that  other  investigators  test  it  .or  P  5  00n_ 

Accordingly  Wet  table  Spergon  was  included  m  os  °  " c'  .  ,  find  a 

ducted  at  the  Virginia  Truck  Experiment  Station  used 

suitable  substitute  for  the  standard  corrosive  sublimate  treatment 
successfully  for  the  last  30  years,  but  not  now  practical  because 

the  and  3car^t^f«er«»ry.  BTOetpotato  seed  is  to  pre¬ 

vent  infection  by  blackUot  fceratost^  fimbrisM]  “^fre^ntly 
present  on  the  surface,  preliminary  tests  were  conducted  in  the  lab 
tory  to  determine  whether  or  not  Wettable  Spergon  and  certain  other 
materials  compared  with  corrosive  sublimate,  would  prevent  inf 
Sweetpotatoes  were  peeled  and  cut  into  cubes  that  were  dippe^  in^an 

aoueous  suspension  of  dry,  powdered,  iJlac  .iG  qnT ut ions  and 

t  i  s  sue  The  cubes  were  treated  in  the  various  chemical  solutions  an 

'  then  placed  in  separate  moist  chambers  and  incubated  at  room  t-per^ature 

for  l  weeks.  The  untreated  check  was  soaked  m  a  volume  of  water  equal 

to  the  volume  of  the  treating 


solutions  used.  •  . 

Wettable  Spergon  was  used  in  these  tests  at  concentrations  o  .  , 
4,  and  6  ounces  in  a' gallon  of  water-  corrosive  sublimate  at  i-lOCO. 

In  the  first  test  the  sweetpotato  cubes  were  merely  dipped  ^  operg 
solution  for  about  1-1/2  minutes;  in  the  others  they  were .  soaked  for  .10 
minutes.  In  all  tests  treatment  with  corrosive  sublimate  was  uor  10 
■minutes.  The  results  are  given  in  the  following  table. 


„  Tr>pa  +,mfint 

Growth  of  blacl 

c  rot  fungus  on 

■potato  cubes 

treated  sweet 

1st  test 

2nd  test 

3rd  test 

Check  (untreated) 

Corrosive  sublimate 
*  Spergon  2  oz .  -  1  gal . 
Spergon  A  oz.  -  1  gal. 
Snftrpon  6  oz.  -  1  gal. 

Abundant  • 

None 

Moderate 

Moderate 

Slight 

Abundant 

None' 

Abundant 

Moderate. 

Moderate 

Abundant 

None 

Abundant 
Abundant 
. Abundant 

*  Concentration  used  by  Elmer  as  a  dip# 

♦ 

Since  Wettable  Spergon  failed  to  control  black'  rot  even  when  tne 
seed  was  soaked  in  the  strongest  solution,  it  does  not  appear  to  be  a 
suitable  material ‘for  treating  sweetpotato  seed  for  disease  control.- 
Seme  of  the  other  materials  used  in  these  preliminary  tests  controlled 
bl.;  ck  rot  as  effectively  as  the  standard  corrosive  sublimate  treatment 
and  their  effect  cn  sprout  production  is  now  being  tested.  Because  of 
the  present  emergency  the  complete  results  of  these  tests  probably  wi 
be  published  as  soon  as  they  are  completed  early  in  June. 

(VIRGINIA  TRUCK  EXPERIMENT  STATION,  NORFOLK ;  AND  DIVISION  CF  FRUIT  AND 
VEGETABLE  CROPS  AND  DISEASES,  U.  S.  BUREAU  OF  PLANT  INDUSTRY). 
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BRIEF  NOTES  ON  PLuNT  DISEASES 


DISEASES  IN  CIGAR-WRAPPER  TOBACCO  PLANT  BEDS  IN  FLORIDA  IN  1942: 
Downy  mildew  ( Poronospora  tabacina)  appeared  late  this  season,  and 
caused  slight  damage  in  a  few  commercial  beds.  Two  new  spray  materials 
tried  at  Quincy,  Florida,  appeared  promising  for  downy  mildew  control 
when  applied  twice  a  week.  Ferric  dimethyl  dithiocarbamate  (du  Font’s 
IN-870  A3),  1-1/2  pounds  per  100  gallons,  gave  excellent  control,  a 
little  better  than  cuprous  oxide-cottonseed  oil  emulsion;  leaves  sprayed 
with  this  new  material  were  much  darker  green  than  uns prayed  leaves. 
Tetrachloro-para-benzoquinone  (U.  S.  Rubber  Company's  Spergon) ,  paste 
.form,  40/  active  ingredient,  4  pounds  per  100  gallons,  gave  good  con¬ 
trol,  about  the  same  as  cuprous  oxide-cottonseed  oil  emulsion.  The 
disease  appeared  in  the  plots  4  weeks  after  spraying  was  started  and  1 
week  before  the  first  transplanting.  There  was  no  evidence  of  plant  in¬ 
jury  by  the  new  materials,  except  slightly  yellowish  blotches  on  leaves 
bearing  a  heavy  black  deposit  of  the  du  Pont  material.  Plants  sprayed 
with  both  materials  lived  well  when  transplanted  in  the  field. 

Black-leg  ( Bacillus  aroideae  Towns.)  [Erwinia]  killed  10/  of  the 
plants  in  a  5000-sq.  yd.  commercial  bed.  The  stand  was  extremely  thick, 
and  following  a  heavy  rain  on  April  16,  patches  of  plants  became  in¬ 
volved  in  a  wet ,  slimy  rot,  collapsed  and  turned  black.  This  is  apparent¬ 
ly  the  first  record  of  the  occurrence  of  black-leg  in  plant  beds  in 
Florida.  (Randall  R.  Kincaid,  North  Florida  Experiment  Station,  Quincy, 
Florida) . 


PINK  ROCT  OF  SHALLOTS  IN  LOUISIANA:  Pink  root,  Phoma  terrestris, 
was  apparently  the  most  serious  disease  affecting  shallots  during  the 
latter  part  of  the  growing  season.  Infection  ran  as  high  as  5/  in  some 
fields,  and  practically  no  fields  were  found  free  of  the  disease.  The 
diseased  plants  were  stunted,  the  rips  of  the  leaves  were  yellow,  and 
the  root  systems  were  poorly  developed.  Most  of  the  pink-root  infected 
plants  were  too  small  and  unsightly  to  be  sold.  (E.  G.  Tims.  Louisiana 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  Baton  Rouge). 


AFRICAN  PHYTOPATH OLCGICAL  SOCIETY  EMERGENCY  COMMITTEE  ON  PLAN 


M  i 


DISEASE  PRO BLEMS :  In  the  A.A.A.S.  Bulletin  for  May  (l  (3): 18-19)  J.  G. 


Leach  names  the  members 
face  it. 


oi  tn: 


committee  and  states  the  problems  that 


APRIL  WEATHER 

(U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Weather  Bureau,  Weekly  Weather 
and  Crop  Bulletin  for  the  week  ending  May  5>  1942). 

Except  very  locally,  the  temperature  for  April  averaged  above 
normal  in  all  sections  of  the  country,  as  shown  by  Figure  1.  East  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains  the  pattern  was  quite  similar  to  that  for  tlie  pre¬ 
ceding  month.  While  the  monthly  means  for  April  were  slightly  above 
normal  and  somewhat  higher  than  for  March  in  the  Southern  States,  central 
and  northern  sections  had  abnormally  warm  weather  At h  plus  anomalies 
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Shaded  portions  show  ■ 
excess  (+) 

Unshaded  portions  show 
deficiency  (-) 

Lines  show  amount  of  excess  or  deficiency. 


Figure  1.  —  Departure  of  Mean  Temperature  from  the  Normal  for 


April  1942 


Shaded  portions , 
norm.  1  or  above. 

Unshaded  portions,  below 
normal  • 

Lines  show  percentage  of  normal. 

Figure  2.  —  Percentage  of  Normal  Precipitation  for  April  1942. 
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ranging  mostly  from  6°  to  11°,  comparable  with  those  for  March.  West 
of  the  Rockies  temperatures  averaged  slightly  above  normal,  except 
locally,  in  contrast  with  decidedly  subnormal  values  last  month  in  much 
of  the  area. 

While  the  temperature  anomalies  for  the  2  months  were  quite  simi¬ 
lar,  the  precipitation  pattern,  see  Figure  2,  was  markedly  at  variance 
in  several  respects.  March  was  decidedly  dry  in  a  large  southwestern 
area  and  much  wetter  than  normal  in  most  of  the  Atlantic  States,  while 
April  had  abnormally  heavy  rains  over  approximately  the  same  southwestern 
section  and  one  of  the  driest  Aprils  of  record  in  much  of  the  East.  In 
the  Atlantic  area  the  scanty  rainfall  extended  from  New  England  south¬ 
ward  and  southweotward  to  northern  Florida  and  Mississippi  with  practi¬ 
cally  all  stations  reoorting  less  than  half  the  normal  rainfall  and  some 
having  less  than  1.0  percent  of  normal. 

The  following  summary  affords  an  indication  of  the  extent  of  the 
drought  and  a  comparison  with  previous  records  in  some  areas.  At  Hart¬ 
ford,  Connecticut,  it  was  the  driest  April  since  the  beginning  of  the 
record  in  1367;  at  Baltimore,  Maryland,  the  monthly  total,  0.38  inch, 
equaled  April  1922,  the  previous  driest  since  1869;  Washington,  D.  C. , 
the  driest  in  95  years;  Richmond,  Virginia,  the  driest  of  record,  the 
next  driest  being  April  1888  with  more  than  twice  as  much  rainfall; 
Charlotte,  North  Carolina,  the  second  driest  of  record;  both  Savannah, 


Georgia,  and  Jacksonville,  Florida,  the  driest  in 


50  years; 


and  Birming¬ 


ham,  Alabama,  and  Chattanooga,  Tennessee,  the  driest  of  record.  While 
northern  Florida  was  very  dry,  extreme  southern.  Florida  had  heavy  rains; 
Miami  reported  13.62  inches,  by  far  the  greatest  April  rainfall  of  record 
Between  the  Mississipni  River  and  Rocky  Mountains  there  were  a 
couple  of  restricted  sections,  Iowa  and  extreme  southern  Texas,  with 
markedly  deficient  rainfall,  but  elsewhere  the  amounts  were  much  above 
normal,  especially  in  the  Southwest  where  a  large  area  had  from  two  to 
four  times  the  normal  amount  of  rain  for  the  month.  At  North  Platte, 
Nebraska,  it  was  the  wettest  April  since  1875 >  while  Pueblo,  Colorado, 
Dodge  City,  Kansas,  and  Ft.  Worth,  Texas,  all  had  the  second  wettest  of 
record.  In  the  far  West,  California  had  a  decidedly  wet  month,  but  rain¬ 
fall  was  below/  normal  in  the  Pacif.i.c  area  north  of  California. 
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Roderick  Sprague  sends  a  list  of  parasitic  fungi  occurring  on 
grasses  in  Klickitat  County,  Washington,  page  228, 


Indications  are  that  wheat  leaf  rust  will  be  severe  in  Kansas 
this  year,  according  to  C.  0.  Johnston,  page  240 , 

b 

M.  W.  Felton  sends  a  summary  of  leaf  rust  development  in  Nebraska, 


%  page  241. 


0,  C.  Boyd  reports  that  the  spring  dwarf  disease  of  strawberries 
has  been  decreasing  in  prevalence  in  the  Cape  Cod  area  of  Massachusetts, 
page  241. 


^ Brief  notes,  page  242,  includes  reports  by  M#  C,  Richards  of  New 
Hampshire  and  E,  A.  Walker  of  Maryland  on  potato  virus  diseases  in  New 
Hampshire  last  year,  tobacco  seedbed  diseases  in  Maryland  this  spring, 
apple  scab  in  Maryland,  and  apple  scab  and  other  diseases  favored  by 
wet  weather  in  New  Hampshire* 


Announcement  of  a  new  handbook  of  virus  diseases  of  stone  fruits, 
page  244. 
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'  Klickitat  County,  Washington,  extends  as  an  lE  the Cascade 
shape  area  bordered  by  the  Columbia  River  on  the  oouth^,  the  C“s= 

range  on  the  west,  Yakima  County  on  the  north,  and g;f county 
on  the  ea-t  The  average  annual  precipitation  of  heiCKitat  eounuy 
ranges  from  about  40  inches  in 'the  rugged  pine-covered  western  edge  t 

lesf  than  10  inches  in  the  bunch  grass  area  of  the  eastern  half.  Ex¬ 
cept  for  a  narrow  strip  of  upper  Sonoran  Zone  devc  various 
fora ^e  ard  garden  crops  along  the ‘floor  oi  the  Columbia  Rm.v^r  gorg  , 
most  of  the  region  is  a  rugged  to  rolling  foothills  pla -audevOed  to 
lumbering  (western  portion),  cereals  (central  portion  of  A=ropyron 
Festuca  sod  grasses),  and  grazing  (eastern  and  general).  The.ew 
fertile,  dairy  area  centering  at  Troutlake  m  a  valley  =-t  the  bd.e  ol 
Mt.  Adams.  At  White  Salmon  the  fruit  district  extends  up  beyond  th 

floor  of  the  gorge  into  the  adjacent  hills.  hrtflni qts 

The  Klickitat  country  has  long  been  of  interest  to  botanis  > 
particularly  taxonomists  and  slant  ecologists,  o»  account  of  the^s  u^ 
of  the  pioneer  plant  taxonomist  d.  N.  Suksdorl  UE  rL  n~Plir. 

the  area  in  his  flora,  pointing  out  that  many  of  the  plants  that  occur 
along  the  warm,  north  side  of  the  Columbia  Gorge  (southern  sp^ 
hundreds  of  miles  north’  of  their  next  most  northernly  pom.  of  +  ^-u-' 
The  oresent  study  is  based  on  random  collections . made  at  irreg 
lar  intervals  mostly  along  the  Evergreen  Highway  from  Bingen  to  Gol  e  - 
dale  or  in  the  vicinity  of  High  Prairie,  Washington,  where  cereal  dis¬ 
ease  investigations  were  in  progress  from  1929  to  1910.  . 6 erbarium 

(e.r.  8079)  refer  to  the  herbarium  numbers  of  the  Mycological  Herbarx 

at "creson  State  College.  A  number  of  the  specimens  are  represented  m 
the  Mycological  Collections  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant,  Indus- try ,  U.  S.  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C.,  and  in  the  Collections  o 
the  Department  of  Plant  Pathology,  Washington  State  College,  .ulmnan, 
Washington.  The?  collections,  unless  appended  by  the  collector  s  name 
(e.r. ,  Suksdorf  532),  wore  made  by  the  writer. 

This  list  gives  28  genera  of  fungi,  including  at  least  ,  3 
recognized  species  and  varieties,  and  a  total  of  191  host-pathogen  com  | 
binations.  The  total  number  of  collections  cited  is  327,  found  on  abou 

53  gramineous  hosts. 


1/  Cooperative  investigations  between  the  Divisions  of  Cereal  Crops 

and"  Diseases  and  Forage  Crops  and  Diseases,  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  the  Washington  Kgricuj_tuu a 

Experiment  Station.  ^  , 

Pathologist,  Division  of  Cereal  Crops  and  Diseases,  Bureau  of  Plan 

Industry,.  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 


2/ 


/ 
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SCHIZCMYCETES 


SUBACTERIALE 


J-jO 


BACTERIUM  C0R0NAFAC IENS  Elliott  var.  ATROPURPUREUM  Reddv  &  Godkins 

(CHOCOLATE  SPOT) 

This  organism  is  less  common  on  the  warmer,  drier  Klickitat 
County  side  of  the  Columbia  Gorge  than  on  the  opposite  shaded  bank 
m  Oregon,  / 

On  Bromus  carinatus  Hook.  &  Arn.  Seen  at  Bingen.  (No  speci¬ 
men  collected.) 

B.  tectorum  L. ,  Bingen,  8088. 

PHYCOMYCETES 

PHYCOMYCETE  on  Poa  pratensis  L.,  5  miles  east  of  Bingen,  45 7.  A  primi- 
lve  unilocular  body  or  cluster  of  large  cells  imbedded  in  a  leaf  spot. 
No  one  has  been  able  to  identify  this  even  to  an  order  as  yet.  It  may 
e  near  the  . Chy  trial ales.  This  or  a  group  of  similar  fungi  are  common 
on  grasses  in  Oregon  during  the  humid  winter  months. 

ASCOMYCETES 


ERYSI  PH  ALES 


ERYSIPHE  GRAMINIS  DC.  ( POWDERY  MILDEW) . 

Except  in  early  season  powdery  mildew  is  not  common  in  Klickitat 
ounty .  It  is  most  des uruciivo  on  some  of  the  native  blue grasses  (Poa 
spp.)  growing  in  the  shade  of  rocks  along  the  Columbia  Gorge.  It  was 
prevalent  on  Elymus  condensatus  Pro  si  in  trie  Goldendale  Valley  follow¬ 
ing  the  moist  rains  of  June  1937. 

On  Agrooyron  spicatum  (Pursh)  Scribn.  &  Smith,  4  miles  east  of 
Lyle,  3063;  near  Wi shram,  172. 

Bromus  carinatus  Hook.  &  Am.,  Underwood,  10867;  4  miles 
east  of  Lyle,  8035. 

B.  rigidus  Roth.,  Bingen  to  Lyle,  8101. 

3.  tectorum  L. ,  Lyle  to  Bingen,  8102, 

Elymus  condensatus  Pres].,  Goldendale  Valley  to  Lyle  8328, 
8392. 

c.  giaucus  Buckl,,  west  of  Wishram,  209. 

Festuca  idahoensis  Elmer,  near  Lyle,  8117. 

Hordeum  vulgare  L.,  observed  on  High  Prairie  in  1934  (no 
specimen ) . 

Koeloria  cristata  (L.)  Pens.,  Maryhill  Grade  (no  specimen). 

Poa  canbyi  (Scribn.)  Piper,  High  Prairie,  811 6. 

P.  pratensis  L,,  Lyle  to  Bingen,  807 2;  Maryhill  grade,  208. 

P.  s cabrella  (Thurb. )  Benth, ,  6  miles  west  of  Lyle,  8123. 

P.  secunda  Presl,  High  Prairie,  8113,  8I46;  east  of  Bingen, 
8080;  Maryhill  Grade,  8037,  8075;  5  miles  west  of  Mary¬ 
hill,  8069;  2  miles  northeast  of  Lyle,  260:  near  Lyle, 

500. 
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P.  v.“  sevochloa  Scribn. ,  h  miles  west  of  L?le>  f9,  501» 
8079,  8251;  across  the  river  from  Hosier,  Oregon, 

Polypogon  monspeliensis  (L.)  Desf . ,  Ha ry hill  and  vicinity, 

8128,  8138,  8139,  223.  . 

Triticum  aestivum  L.,  Lyle;  seen  m  193i,  -“-93b,  937,  9  , 

1937  on  High  Prairie,  8309. 


SPHAERIALES 


MY C OS PHAERELL A  TULASNEI  Jacz.  (LEAF  MOLD).  nvprwinter- 

This  and  its  Cladcsporium  stage  are  prevalent  on  the  overwint 

inF  leaves'" of  a  number  of  grasses.  In  most  cases  the  fungus  is  obvious¬ 
ly  a  saprophyte  on  old  dead  overwintering  plant  tissue.  In  a  few  cases 
the  fungus  appears  to  be  a  mild  parasite  particularly  on  the  perennia 

foliage  of  Idaho  fescue: 

On  Agropyron  spicatum  (Presl)  Scribn.  &  Smith,  oatus  Pass, 

1 C972 . 

Festuca  idahoensis  Elmer,  High  Prairie,  10971;  Satus  Pass, 

10961. 

Hclcus  lanatus  L. ,  Bingen,  10912. 

Poa  compressa  L.,  5  miles  north  of  Husum,  b^lb  (  oni  *  S- 
Trisetum  canescens  Buck!.,  8  miles  northeast  of  Lyle,  1 
Triticum  aestivum  L.,  High  Prairie,  8307* 


MYCOSPHAERELLA  SPP .  .  #l  ,  ,  ^  .  ,  ■ 

The  following  collections  have  not  been  definitely  determined  anc 

may  also  be  M.  tulasnei: 

On  Eiymus  triticoides  Suckl.,  Warick,  117. 

Poa  canbyi  (Scribn.)  Piper,  Lyle,  8119. 

P.  secunda  Presl,  Maryhill,  8071. 

FUNGI  IMPERFECTI 

SPHAEROPSIDALES 


ASCCCHYTA  SP.  .  ,tt 

Causes  a  vaguely  formed  leaf  spot  on  winter  barley  (hordeum 

vulgar e  L.  )  on  High  Prairie  in  early  spring,  171,  771,  10867,  10959* 
The  same  fungus  occurs  on  Holcus  lanatus  L.  near  Bingen,  Wash.,  •5081, 
8089 .  This  group  is  being  studied  at  present. 


DARLUCA  FII.JJM  (Biv.)  Cast.  _  , 

A  common  associate  and  parasite  on  rusts  in  western  Oregon  (S) 
and  Washington,  but  rare  in  Klickitat  County,  particularly  east  of  Lyle 
While  inhibiting  the  rust  it  also  seems  to  do  the  host  plant  no  particu 
lar  good  in  some  instances. 

On  Puccinia  coronata  Corda  on  Hclcus  lanatus  L. ,  Bingen,  507, 
8083,  8089;  White  Salmon,  210 

P.  poae-sudeticae  (West  end.)  J/rstad  on  Poa  nervosa  (Hook.) 
Vasey,  Lyle,  8110. 

P.  poae-sudeticae  (We stand.)  J^rstad  on  Poa  pratensis  L.,  Lyl 
512;  Bingen,  3072;  5  miles  east  of  Bingen,  511. 
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DILOPHOSPCRA  ALGPECURI  (Fr. }  Fr. 

George  Fischer  found  abundant  material  of  this  fungus  on  Sitanion 
jubatum  J.  G.  .Smith,  in  the  Goldendale  Valley  following  heavy  rains  in 
June  1937,  10892;  Centerville,  753 ;  Wa rick,  8403;  Maryhill  Grade,  8413. 

RENDERS ONI A  AGRCPYRI -REPENTIS  Oud.  (Near  H.  culmicola  Sacc.) 

On  Elymus  glaucus  Buckl.,  near  Lyle,  475. 

HENDERSONIA  CULMICOLA  Sacc. 

On  Poa  secunda  Pro si,  Maryhill  Grade,  323. 

SELENOPHOMA  DCNACIS  (Pass. )  Sprague  &  Johnson 

On  Elymus  condensatus  Presl,  Warick,  764,  8392;  High  Prairie, 

8380. 

SELENOPHOMA  DCNACIS  (Pass.)  Sprague  &  Johnson  var. 

On  Agropyron  spicatum  (Pursh)  Scribn.  &  Smith,  Klickitat  Hills, 
8426 . 

A.  repens  (L. )  Beauv. ,  4-1/2  miles  west  of  Bingen,  769. 

Festuca  idahoensis  Elmer,  Lyle,  Wash.  (Fischer) 

Poa  juncifolia  Scribn.,  near  Underwood,  10981. 

P.  secunda,  Maryhill,  8087. 

SEPTORIA  ELYllI  Ell.  &  Ev.  (LEAF  BLOTCH). 

This  disecs.se  is  very  common  on  Agropyron  repens  in  certain  places 
along  the  Columbia  Gorge  between  Lyle  and  Bingen,  and  occurs  on  Agropyron 
s pic a turn,  and  Elymus  glaucus  in  central  Klickitat  County. 

On  Agropyron  repens  (L. )  Beauv.,  near  Bingen. 

A.  spicatum  (Pursh)  Scribn.  and  Smith,  Klickitat  Hills, 

1092 5 ;  n  ear  W. i  shram ,  Wa s  h . ,  172. 

Elymus  glaucus  Buckl.,  4  miles  east  of  Bingen,  8065,  across 
Columbia  River  from  Mosicr,  Oreg.,  8066;  8132;  Klickitat 
Gorge,  8128;  Lyle,  '‘129;  High  Prairie,  176. 

SEPTORIA  INFUSCANS  (Ell.  &  Ev. )  Sprague!/ 

A  common  leaf  mottle  on  rye  grasses  in  the  arid  hills  of  central 
and  eastern  Klickitat  County.  It  was  very  common  in  June  1938  and  again 
in  June  1939. 

On  Elymus  condensatus  Presl,  High  Prairie,  8330;  Warick,  8392; 

Centerville,  537;  western  Goldendale  Valley,  699;  near 
Warick,  764;  Wishram,  10922. 

E.  triticoides  Buckl.,  Warick,  117,  3378,  8423;  near  Center¬ 
ville,  577. 

E.  glaucus  Buckl.,  Klickitat  Gorge,  8420. 

SEPTORIA  JACUCELLA  SpragueV 

On  Bromus  rigidus  Roth,  4  miles  west  of  Lyle,  3070. 

B.  tectorum  L.,  near  Lyle,  8082,  8133. 


3/  In  Cooke,  W.  B. ,  Mycobiota  No.  113,  1940. 
4/  In  Cooke,  W.  B. ,  Mycobiota  No.  Ill,  1940. 
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qT?PrrnRTA  KOELERIAE  Cccc.  &  Mor.  .  ,  . 

SEi  1  This  is  not  uncommon  and  in  very  early  spring  is  sometimes  locally 

On  Koeleria  cristata  (L.)  Pers.  in  the  Klickitat  Hills,  8145;  Higl 
Prairie,  429;  659* 

SEPTORIA  MACRCPODA  Pass.  var. 

This  is  a  very  common  leaf  blotch  on  leaves  in  the  early  spring. 
This  large  spored  variety  of  S.  macropoda  is  apparently  indigenous  to 
the  interior  of  western  America.  The  collections  on  Poa  ampla  approach 
S  triti ci  in  size. 

On  Poa  am pi  a  Merr.,  Klickitat  Canyon,  807 />  399  >  8144  >  81  5. 

nervosa  (Hook.)  Vasey,  Lyle,  8143-  This  collection  belongs 
near  S.  macropoda  var.  septulata  (Gz.  Fr. )  Sprdgue,  which 
is  common  on  P.  pratensis  in  western  Washington, 
scabrella  (Thurb.)  Benth.,  Klickitat  Canyon,  144>  10999 j 
Satus  Pass,  3178. 

secunda  Presl,  general  on  the  prairies,  8087;  8110;  8142; 
8146;  8156;  8166;  400;  402;  403;  1;  2;  4;  ICO;  103;  169; 

170;  177.  . 

P.  vaseyochloa  Scribn. ,  upper  Klickitat  oreek,  8114;  Hign 

Prairie,  400,  401. 

SEPTORIA  OUDEMANSII  Sacc.  (TAN  LEAF  SPOT).  .  .  . 

On  Pea  pratensis  1.,  near  White  Salmon,  10968;  15  miles  west  of 

Maryhill,  8074* 

Pea  secunda  Presl,  Maryhill,  8087. 

SEPTORIA  POLIOMELA  Sydow.  (BUFF  LEAF  SPOT ) .  \  ... 

On  Deschampsia  d,ant,honioides  (Trin.)  Munro ,  near  High  Prairie  m 

the  Klickitat  Hills,  8130, 

SEPTORIA  TRITICI  Rob.  (LEAF  SPOT  AND  BLOTCH). 

The  rosettes  of  winter  wheat  are  often  100%  infected  with  S. 
tritici  after  the  snows  leave  the  prairies  in  March. 

On  Triticum  aestivum  L.,  Goldendale  Valley,  134;  138;  438;  8028; 
High  Prairie,  8027;  8029;  97;  111;  46;  443;  444;  43 7* 


SEPTORIA  TRITICI  Rob. 

Isolated  from  A vena  sativa  L.  on  High  Prairie  in  1934  but 
apparently  no  specimen  was  retained  in  the  herbarium  by  the  writer . 


WOJNOWICIA  GRAMINIS  (McAlp. )  Sacc.  k  D.  Sacc.  (SECONDARY  ROOT  ROT). 

A  majority  of  the  citations  to  this  fungus  are  based  on  determine 
tions  from  pure  culture  isolations  (5)>  (9). 

On  Agropyron  cristatum  (L.)  Gaertn.  High  Prairie.  From  isolatior 


A vena  sativa  L.  High  Prairie,  8037* 


Hordeum  vulgare  L.  Centerville,  High  Prairie.  From  isolatior 
Secale  cereaie  1.  High  Prairie.  From  isolations. 

Triticum  aestivum  L.  High  Prairie,  Centerville,  7023.. ..  From 
isolations. 
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T.  dicoccum  Schrank,  High  Prairie.  From  isolations, 
T.  durum  Desf . ,  High  Prairie.  From  isolations. 

T.  monococcum  L. ,  High  Prairie.  From  isolations. 

T.  spelta  L.,  High  Prairie.  From  isolations. 
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UNDETERMINED  BLACK  'SPOT. 

In  early  season,  Agropyron  spicatum  (Pursh)  Seri  bn.  &  Smith  is 
sometimes  affected  with  a  leaf  spot  developing  first  as  small  circular 
brown  lesions, later  elongating  and  turning  black.  The  black  color  is 
due  to  stromatic  tissue,  black  at  the  surface  but  hyaline  beneath.  It 
is  more  or  less  interrupted  and  grouped  into  pycnidial-like  units.  The 
fungus  has  some  resemblance  to  Septogloeum  oxysperum  Sacc. ,  Bomm.  & 
Rouss.,  or  it  might  be  the  pycnidial  stage  of  a  species  of  Phyllachora, 
but  no  spores  have  been  seen.  It  has  been  found  a  number  cf  times  in 
late  February  and  early  March  in  shaded  areas  on  the  hills  above  Wi shram, 
but  only  one  collection  is  filed,  10926,  collected  February  27  near 
Wi  shram  during  the  unseasonably  early  spring  cf  1933.  It  is  often  wide¬ 
spread  but  seldom  serious,  as  usually  only  a  few  spots  occur  on  a  plant. 


MELA NC ONI AL ES 

PSEUDODISCOSIA  A VENAE  Sprague  &  Johnson.  (RED  LEAT HER  LEAF). 

On  A vena  sativa  L.,  High  Prairie  (Type  locality)  (A)  (10).  8036. 

MONILIALES 

CERCOSPORELLA  HERPCTRI CH 01 DES  Fron.  (CERCOSPORELLA  FOOT  ROT). 

This  is  the  most  ‘important  parasite  on  Gramineae  in  the  county. 

It  does  extensive  damage  to  cereals  on  High  Prairie  and  adjacent  parts 
and  occurs  in  the  Goldendale  Valley  near  Centerville.  It  has  been  fully 
discussed  elsewhere  (6)  (9)  and  has  been  reported  on  the  following  hosts 
from  the  region:  Agropyron  cristatum  (L. )  Gaertn. ,  Avena  sativa  L., 
Hordeum  vulgare  L. ,  Secale  cereale  L.,  Triticum  aestivum  L.,  T.  dicoccum 
Schrank,  T.  durum  Desf.,  T.  monococcum  L.  and  T.  spelta  L. 

'  CERCOSPORELLA  HOLCI  Sprague  (?)  (LEAF  SCORCH). 

On  Holcus  lanatus  L. ,  Bingen,  8089>  8135?  2  miles  west  of  Lyle, 
131. 

EPICOCCUM  PURPIJRASCENS  Ehrbg.  (LEAF  MOLD). 

The  pathogenicity  of  this  organism  is  questionable,  but  it  may 
have  some  deleterious  effect  upon  the  seeds. 

On  Holcus  lanatus  L. ,  Bingen,  8081,  8089. 

FUSARIUM  CULMCRUM  (W.  G.  Sm. )  Sacc.  (ROOT  ROT). 

This  fungus  has  been  isolated  from  the  roots  of  various  cereals 
(9)  and  grasses.  It  is  particularly  destructive  on  spring  oats  on  the 
prairies  and  is  a  secondary  rot  on  Cercosporella-inf ected  plants.  On 
the  grasses  it  appears  to  be  aggressive  on  Bromus  tectorum  L.  and 
Hordeum  jubatum  L.  Associated  with  it  are  F.  equiseti  (Cda.)  Sacc., 

F.  scirpi.  Lamb.  &  Fautr.  var.  acuminatum  (Ell.  &  Ev. )  Wr .  and  F.  oxy- 
sporum  Schlecht. 
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On  Agropyron  crista. turn  (L. )  Oaertn. ,  pure  culture  isolations 

i(6). 

A  vena,  sativa  L.,  High  Prairie,  8170  (det.  by  Miss  Helen 
Johann ) . 

Bromus  tectorum  L.,  High  Prairie,  cure  culture  isolations. 
Hcrdeum  jubatum  L.,  High  Prairie,  pure  culture  isolations. 

H.  murinumL.,  High  Prairie,  8157. 

H.  vulgare  L.,  High  Prairie,  Centerville,  pure  culture  isola¬ 


tions. 

Secale  cereale  L. ,  High  Prairie,  pure  culture  isolations. 
Triticum  aestivum  L.,  High  Prairie,  Centerville ,  pure  culture 
isolations. 

T.  dicoccum  Schrank,  High  Prairie,  pure  culture  isolations. 

T.  durum  Desf.,  High  Prairie,  jure  culture  isolations. 

T.  monococcurn  L. ,  High  Prairie,  pure  culture  isolations. 

T.  spelt a  L.,  High  Prairie,  .pure  culture  isolations. 


FUSARIUM  SPP.  (LEAP  SPOTS  AND  ROOT  ROTS). 

Most  but  not  all  of  this  miscellaneous  group  have  been  fcund  on 
definite  gray  or  sordid  spots  on  the  leaves  of  grasses  in  late  "open 
winters"  or  in  early  spring.  The  spores  of  these  collections  are  mostly 
1-septate,  relatively  small,  scarcely  heeled  and  may  be  close  to  F. 
nival e  (Fr.)  Ces. 

On  Bromus  carinatus  Hook,  and  Arn.,  Lyle,  8097. 

B.  mollis  L.,  a  red  leaf  mold  in  early  spring,  High  Prairie, 
472. 

B.  tectorum  L.,  Lyle  to  Bingen,  136,  8096;  Maryhill,  10851* 
8137;  VJarick,  98,  124. 

B.  rigidus  Roth,  4-1/2  miles  east  of  Bingen,  109. 

Elymus  gl.-ucus  Buckl.,  near  Lyle,  10927. 

Hcrdeum  murinum  L.,  Maryhill  Grade,  8136,  8157. 

H.  nodosum  L.,  2  miles  east  of  Lyle,  8134. 


HEBZNTHOSPORIUM  BR0MI  Died. 

This  fungus  was  prevalent  on  seedlings  in  March  1937. 
On  Bromus  tectorum  L.,  near  Underwood,  10963 . 


HELMINTH0SP0RIUM  DICTYOIDES  Drechsl. 

On  Festuca  occidentalis  Hook.,  near  Bingen,  473. 


HELMINTHC3PGRIUM  SATIVUM  P. 
On  Bromus  carinatus 
Hordeum  murinum  L 


K.  &  B.  (LEAF  SPOT,  ROOT  ROT  and  CROAT!  ROT). 
Hook.  &  Arn. ,  opposite  Celilo  Falls,  8063. 

.,  High  Prairie,  8157. 


H.  vulgare  L.,  Centerville,  8034. 


Phleum  pratense  L.,  Bingen,  8099. 

Triticum  aestivum  L.,  C-oldendale  Valley,  pure  culture  isola¬ 
tions  . 


HSLMI NTHOSPCRIUM  TRITICI-REPENTIS  Died. 

On  Elymus  glaucus  Buckl.,  8  mile's  northeast  of  Lyle  on  old  road 
to  Goldendale,  8435. 
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HELMI NT  HOS  PCR I UM  VAGANS  Drechsi.  (LEAF.  ROT  end  PURPLE  SPOT). 

On  Poa  compressa  L.,  5  miles  north  of  Husum,  8248. 

Poa  pratensis  L.,  Lyle  to  Bingen,  8072;  near  Underwood,  10969; 
White  Salmon,  10967. 


HELMINTHOSPORIUM  POAE  Baudys 

On  Poa  secunda  Presl,  High  Prairie  (4). 

HETEROSPORIUM  AVENAE  Oud.  (LEAF  MOLD). 

The  lerge-spored  Heterosporium  that  occurs  on  necrotic  leaves 
of  overwintered  wheat  (Triticum  aestivumL.)  in  the 
Goldendale  Valley  is  referable  to  H.  avenae  Oud,,  8002. 

.HETEROSPORIUM  PHLEI  Grey.  (MAROON  RING  SPOT)  , 

On  Phleum  pr a tense  L. ,  Bingen,  8095;  High  Prairie,  8195. 

OVULARIA  PULCHELLA  (Cos.)  Sacc.  (GRAY  LEAF  SPOT). 

.  ■  On  Bromus  carinatus  Hook.  &  Arn.,  near  Celilo  Falls,  8062. 

RHYNC HOS PORI UM  SECALIS  (Oud.)  J.  J.  Davis  (LEAF  SCORCH). 

.  On  Agropyron  repens  (L. )  Beauv. ,.  .5  miles  east  of  Bingen,  491. 

Elymus  condensatus  Presl,  near  Celilo  Falls,  8O6O. 

E.  glaucus  Buck!.,  general  in  the  Columbia  Gorge,  8O0I,  8066. 
Horde-urn  vulgare  L. ,  High  Prairie,  8191,  8252. 

SCOLECOTRICHUM  GRAMINIS  Fckl.  (STREAK  DISEASE). 

On  Agropyron  repens  (L.)  Beauv.,  4-1/2  miles  east  of  Bingen,  769. 
Arrenatherum  elatius  (L.)  Mert,  &  Koch.,  White  Salmon,  10970; 

4  miles  south  of  Guler , . 8452; . Guler,  8482. 

Bromus  carinatus  Hook.  &  Arn. ,  Goldendale  Valley,  8314; 

Warick,  8190;  Klickitat  Canyon,  8122;  Lyle  140;  Bingen, 
536;  near  Goldendale,  537.  = 

Elymus  condensatus  Presl,  2  miles  west  of  Centerville,  761. 
Elymus  glaucus  Buckl,,  Maryhill,  8078;  Klickitat  Canyon,  8188, 
Hordbum  nodosum  L.,  west  of  Lyle,  739.- 
Phleum  pretense  L.,  Trout  Lake,  10973. 

Poa  ampla  Merr. ,  Klickitat  Hills,  SI64  (contains  multi  septate 
spores). 

Poa  compressa  L.,  Lyle,- -8076;  Wishram,  8106;  Bingen,  8098; 

near  Husum,  82 48;  High  Prairie,  212;  White  Salmon,  224. 
Sit anion  iubatura  J.  G.  Smith,  general  in  eastern  half  of 
County,  8064;  10304;  8073;  8194;.  8193;  10829;  531; 

10975. 

Stipa  occidentalis  Thurb-, ,  Satus  Pass ,  8375, 

S.  Columbiana  var.  nelsonii  (Scribn.)  Hitch,,  between  Lyle 
and  Bingen. 
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BASIDIOMYCETES 

USTILAGINALES 

Suksdorf  and  later  Zundel  .collected  a  number  of  smuts  from 
Klickitat  County  which  have  been  listed  by  Zundel  in  his  report  (11). 

The  writer  and,  recently,  Fischer  have  added  several  o  hers. 

ENTYLOMA  IRREGULARE  Johan.  .  _  .  . 

While  very  common  and  sometimes  destructive  on  Poa  pratens  s 

L.  in  Oregon  this  leaf  smut  is  relatively  rare  in  Klickitat  County. 

Found  once  at  water 'trough  between  Lyle  and  Bingen,  307k.  Bet.  y 

Entyloma  sp.  very  prevalent  in  one  location  along  shore  of  Colum¬ 
bia  River  west  of  Bingen  in  earliest  spring  on  Poa  vaseyochloa  Scnbn., 
3079.  Sent  to  Zundel. 

TILLETIA  GUYOTIANA  Har.  ( BROME  COVERED  SMUT).  . 

On  Bromus  mollis  L. ,  High  Prairie,  8171.  c3310,  8311;  Wanck. 

(Fischer's  Collections) 

■  B.  racemosus  L.,  Goldendale,  (Zundel  and  Cooney);  near  Golden- 
dale,  (Zundel);  White  Salmon,  (Zundel);  Stakers  Canyon, 

( Zundel ) . 

TILLETIA  FOETIDA  (Wal . )  Liro  (Tilletia  levis  Kuhn)  ( SMOOTH- SPORED 

STINKING  SMUT)  . 

Reported.  • 

-  .  9  ■ 

TILLETIA  CARIES  (DC.)  Tul,  (Tilletia  tritici  (Bjerk.)  Wint. )  (ROUGH 

SPORED  STINKING  SMUT ) . 

-  On  Triticum  aestivum  L.,  general,  702,  8184.  81o6,  3192. 

T.  dicoccum  Schrank,  High  Prairie  (Specimen  sent  to  Pullman, 

Wash, ) . 


URGCYSTIS  AGROPYRI  (Preuss.)  Schroet.  (LEAF  SMUT). 

On  unknown  grass,  Bingen,  Suksdorf,  464. 

,  « 

URGCYSTIS  TRITICI  Korn.  (FLAG  SMUT). 

On  Triticum  aestivum  L. ,  Heald,  Holton  and  Ternahan  collected 
material  of  this  in  fields  near  Goldendale  and  3  miles 
east  of  there  in  August  1940,  and  it  was  again  found 
in  1941. 

USTILAGO  A VENAE  (Corda)  Jens. 

On  Arrhenatherum  elatius  (L, )  Mert.  -1  Koch,  Troutlake,  (Zundel); 
High  Prairie,  10083*.  - 

USTILAGO  CRUS-GALLI  Tr.  and  Earle  (SMUT). 

On  Echinochloa  crusgalli  (L, )  Beauv. ,  Bingen,  Suksdorf  404>  3^77 


June  1,  1942 
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USTILAGO  BULLATA  Berk.  (LOOSE  BROKE* SiitIT) 

On  Bromus  carinatus  Hook,  and  Am.,  "Columbia  River",  Suksdorf 
66;  Bingen,  232. 

B.  mollis  I,.,  High  Prairie,  8187. 

B.  racemosus  L.,  White  Salmon,  (Zundcl). 

B.  tectorum  L. ,  general,  8I63,  8172. 

USTILAGO  ECHINATA  Schroet.  (SMUT). 

On  Phalaris  arundinacea  L.,  Bingen,  Suksdorf  413. 

USTILAGO  HYPODYTES  (Schl.)  Fr. 

On  Stipa  sp.,  Falcon  Valley,  Suksdorf  606  a. 

USTILAGO  JENSENII  Rostr.  (U.  hordei  (Pers.)  K.  &  S.)  (COVERED  BARLEY 

SMUT) . 

On  Hordeum  vulgare  L. ,  ccmrncn  on  High  Prairie,  83.65, 

H.  distich  on  L.,  common  in  one  field  in  1929  on  High  Prairie, 

USTILAGO  KOLLERI  Wille  (Ustilago  levis  (Kell.  4  Sw.  )  Magn. )  (COVERED 

(OAT  SMUT ) . 

On  Avena  sativa  L.,  High  Prairie,  8183 . 

USTILAGO  MULFORDIANA  Ell.  &  Ev.  (FESCUE  SMUT). 

On  Festuca  o etc flora  Walt,,  Bingen,  Suksdorf  555. 

F.  reflexa  Buckl.,  Bingen,  Suksdorf  804, 

USTILAGO  SITANII  Fisher  (LOOSE  SMUT). 

On  Elymus  glaucus  Buckl.,  (Fischer's  collections)  10832. 

Sitanion  hanseni  (Scribn.)  J.  G.  Smith,  without  locality, 
Fischer  June  15,  1937. 

S.  jubatum  J.  G.  Smith,  Warick,  10921;  757;  8383. 

USTILAGO  STRIAEFORMIS  (West.)  Niess'l 

On  Phleum  pratense  L.,  Bingen,  Suksdorf  532;  High  Prairie,  233, 

USTILAGO  TRITICI  (Pers.)  Rostr.  (LOOSE  SIUT) . 

On  Triticum  aestivum  L.  Seen  in  plots  on  High  Prairie  in  1932 
from  seed  grown  in  the  eastern  United  States. 


U' 


REDINALE,: 


Suksdorf  also  collected  a  number  of  grass  rusts  which  are  listed 
m  Hotson's  paper  (1).  Further  collection  will  no  doubt  add  a  large 
number  to  this  list.  During  the  years  1929  to  1940  rusts  were  not 
particularly  abundant  in  Klickitat  County. 

PUCCINIA  CORONATA  Cda.  (CROWN  RUST). 

On  Holcus  lanatus  L.,  Bingen,  8089,  8153,  507,  8083,  8084; 

White  Salmon,  210,  508. 
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PUCCINI  A  GLUM  ARUM  (Schmidt)  Erikss.  &  Henn.  (STRIPE  RUST). 

On  Bromus  mollis  L.,  High  Prairie,  7527* 

Elymus  glaucus  Buckl.,  Bingen,  8100. 

Hordeum  jubatum  L. ,  High  Prairie,  7526. 

Triticum  aestivum  L. ,  High  Prairie,  o 307 • 

PUCCINIA  GRAMINIS  Pers.  (STM  RUST).  ' 

On  Triticum  aestivum  L.,  Falcon  Valley,  Suksaor ±  ,  39 1  • 

PUCCINIA  GRAMINIS  PHLEI-PRATENSIS  (Erikss.  &  Henn.)  Stak.  b  Piem. 

On  Phl’eum  pratense  L.,  near  Wish  ram,  ’8101;  Bingen,  0099  • 

•  /i 

PUCCINIA  PA TTERSONIANA'  Art h.  ‘ 

The  aecial  stage  of  this  rust  usually  is  common  on  Brodiaea 

douglasii  Wats,  growing  in  oak  thickets  in  the  Klickitat  Hills.  On 
account  of  the  early,  dry  summers,  the'  uredia  and  telia  on  Agropyron 
sup.  and  other  grasses  are  relatively  rare.  In  fact,  the  firs  mown 
collection  of  this  rust  on  Agropyron  spieatum  (Pursh.)  Scribn.  & 

Smith  for  the  State  of  Washington  was  made  in  1936.  The  precipitation 
during  June  was  heavy  and  favorable  far  rust  development  and  P.  patter- 
soniana  was  common  on  A.  spieatum  (bluebunch  wheat  grass)  in  the  Klicki¬ 
tat  Hills  between  Lyle  and  Goldendale,  8174  >  8175* 

PUCCINIA  PHRAGMITIS  (Schum. )  Korn. 

On  Phragmites  communis  Trin.  ,  one  mile  west  ol  sumnt  of  Ly  e 
Hill,  Ever  green  Highway,  8090  (with  W.^  1.  Lund). 

PUCCINIA  POAE-S'UDETICAE  (West-end.)  J/Srstad  (BLUE  GRASS  RUST). 

On  Poa  ampla  Merr.,  -old  road  to  Goldendale,  Klickitat  Canyon, 


8077 . 

?. 

compress 

p. 

nervosa 

P. 

pratensi 

P.  pratensis  L.,  Maryhill,-  8152,  3067;  Wishram,  e>105>  ol88; 

5  miles  nortlj  of  Goldendale,  8124;  near  high  Prairie, 
8115;  near  Lyle,  8072;  between  Bingen  and  Lyle,  511; 
Bingen,  512. 

P.  vaseyochloa  Scribn. ,  upper  Klickitat  Creek,  8114. 

PUCCINIA  RUBIGC-VERA  (DC.)  Wint .  (LEAF  RUST). 

In  the  experimental  plots  on  High  Prairie,  traces  of  leaf  rust 
have  been  seen  on  emmer  and  spelt  but  apparently  no  collections  were 
made  on  these  hosts.  Leaf  rust  also  occurs  in  moderate  amounts  on  cer¬ 
tain  grasses  and  on  wheat.  Leaf  rust  sometimes  occurs  on  winter  wheat 
in  the  fall  soon  after  emergence. 

On  Agropyron  dasystachyum  (Hook.)  .Scribn.,  Wishram,  26o. 

Agro'oyrcn  spieatum  (Pursh)  Scribn.  h  Smith,  Bingen,  Suksdorf, 
60;  near  Wishram,  172; 

Agrooyron  sp„ ,  Bingen,  Suksdorf,  531. 

Bromus  carina tus  Hook.  1  Am.,  Lyle  to  Bingen,  8120,  ol51> 
Suksdorf,  537. 


D  . 


rigidus  Roth,  Lyle,  8121. 
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Bromus  sp.,  Falcon  Valley,  Suksdorf,  33;  Bingen,  Suksdorf,  794, 
Elyinus  glaucus  Buckl.,  Lyle;  Troutlake,  Suksdorf,  792;  Falcon 
Valley ,  Suksdorf,  994;  Bingen,  3006,  3100;  Suksdorf, 
602;  Wishram.,  209;  3  miles  northeast  of  Lyle,  3435. 

Poa  scabrella  (Thurb.)  Benth, ,  Klickitat  Canyon,  8112. 

Secale  cereale  L.,  Bingen,  Suksdorf,  553. 

Triticum  aestivum.  L.,  High  Prairie,  8169,  3307,  3309. 

PUCCINIA  SCABSR  (Ell.  2c  Ev. )  Barth. 

On  Oryzopis  hymenoid.es  (Roem.  &  Schult.)  Ricker,  Wishram,  207. 

URCMYCES  ivIYSTICUS  Arth. 

On  Hordeum  nodosum  L. ,  Bingen,  3111, 


KYMENIALES 

RHIZOCTONIA  SGLANI  Kuhn 

On  Poa  pratensis  L.,  Troutlake,  10965. 

Triticum  aestivum  L.,  sometimes  isolated  from  the  roots; 

High  Prairie. 

MYCETJA  STERILIA 

SCLEROTIUM  sp. 

Small  sclerotia,  about  the  size  and  color  of  radish  seeds,  occur¬ 
red  on  the  bleached  leaves  of  fall  annual  brome  grasses  (Bromus  mollis 
L.  and  B.  tectorum  L. )  on  High  Prairie  in  early  spring  1936,  8153.  They 
failed  to  germinate  on  potato  dextrose  agar. 
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THE  CERE/iL  DISEASE  SITUATION  IN  KANSAS  _ 

C.  0.  Johnston 

The  early  soring  of  1942  lias  been  marked  by  rather  low  temperatures 
and  abundant  rains'1,  especially  in  the  western  half  of  the  State.  As  late 
as  the  middle  of  May  light  frosts  occurred  m  northwestern  counties. 
vere  floods  occurred  in  the  Arkansas  River  valley  and  water  was  high  in 
all  western  Kansas  streams.  In  general  this  can  be  called  a  000  >  we 
spring  favoring  the  development  of  such  diseases  as  leaf  rust  and  mil 

but  being  unfavorable  for  stem  rust.  .  .  „  « 

There  is  every  indication  that  another  severe  epiphytotic  of .leaf 
rust  of  wheat  (Puccinia  rubigo-vera  tr itici )  is  rapidly  developing  in  e 
southern  and  ce^tkl  plains  area.  In  Kansas  heavy  infection  already  has 
developed  as  far  north  as  Manhattan  along  the  eastern  edge  of  the  area  of 
large  wheat  acreages,  which  extends  approximately  from  Manhattan  straig  . 
south  to  the  Oklahoma  line.  East  of  that  area  leaf  rust  infection  also  is 
heavy  but  the  acreage  of  wheat  is  unusually  small  owing. to  heavy  rains  at 
seeding  time  last  fall.  Leaf  rust  infection  was  heavy  m  south  central 
Kansas  before  May  15  but  has  appeared  in  abundance  in  northern  counties 
since  that  date.  One  alarming  feature  of  the  situation  is  the  fact  that 
uredial  development  already  has  reached  the  flag  leaves,  although  much  of 
the  wheat  is  just  beginning  to  head.  Heavy  rust  infection  on. upper  eaves 
before  flowering  nearly  always  results  in  considerable  reduction  m  yield. 
Considerable  apprehension  is  felt  for  the  large  acreage  of  late  wheat  in 
the  western  half  of  the  State  where  about  65$  of  the  1942  Kansas  wheat 
crop  is  located.  Abundant  rains  have  resulted  in  unusually  heavy  top- 

growth  in  that  area.  /  .  . 

Besides  leaf  rust  there  is  considerable  mildew  (Erysiphe  graminis 
tritici)  on  wheat  in  some  localities  but  not  so  much  as  in  1941.  Speckled 
leaf  blotch  (Septoria  tritici)  is  abundant  in  the  central  part  of. the 
State  and  is  severe  in  southeastern  counties.  A  black  leaf,  spotting,, 
apparently  caused  by  a  species  of  Helminthosporium,  also  is  abundant  in 
some  fields  in  central  Kansas. 

Leaf  rust  of  rye  (Puccinia  rubigo-vera  secalis)is  the  heaviest  the 
writer  ever  h~  s  observed.  There  is  a  considerable  acreage  of  rye  in  the 
eastern  half  of  the  State  and  practically  all  fields  were  heavily  infected 
by  May  1.  This  rust  overwintered  in  abundance. 

Leaf  rust  of  barley  has  been  observed  on  winter  barley  at  Manhattan 
but  so  far  no  infection  has  been  seen  on  spring- seeded  barley.  Mildew 
( Erysiphe  gram in is  hordei)  is  very  heavy  on  susceptible  varieties  of  barle 

To  this  diate  no  natural  infections  of  stem  rust  on  any  cereal  crop 
and  no  crown  rust  of  oats  has  been  seen  by  the  writer  or  reported  from  any 
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location  in  Kansas.  Night  temperatures  in  particular  and  average  temnera- 
^®^0^Tg^eral  .have  been  much  too  low  for  the  development  of  those  rusts, 

of  cereal  crops  and  diseases,  u.  s.  bureau  of  plant  industry. 

May  ^2). 

EARLY  LEAF  RUST  DEVELOPMENT  tn  EASTERN  NEBRASKA  IN  1942 

M.  W.  Felton 

ir  u  o!61  leaf  rUSt  pustules  on  winter  wheat  were  found  near  Lincoln  on 
March  22  of  this  year.  This  is  the  earliest  date  reported  for  leaf  rust 

infection  on  winter  wheat  at  this  station.  The  condition  of  these  new 
infections. indicated  that  some  lesions  had  been  mature  some  1C  days  to  2 
weeks  earlier.  Old  uredinia  in  various  degrees  of  preservation  could  be 
found  where  rank  growth  or  clustered  Diants  had  protected  lower  leaves. 

New  infection  was  limited  to  such  places.  At  this  time  rust  was  readily 
?un-  only  in  early  planted  fields  where  growth  had  been  heavy  the  pre¬ 
vious  fall.  It  could  rarely  be  found  where  the  sparse  development  of 
late  plantings  had  provided  little  protection.  A  heavy  covering  of  snow 
during  the  periods  of  sub-zero  temperatures  permitted  winter  cereals  at 
Lincoln  to  overwinter  with  an  unusual  amount  of  uninjured  foliage.  Condi¬ 
tions  seemed  favorable  for  an  early  leaf-rust  epiphytotic. 

However ,  cool,  dry  weather  prevailing  during  the  last  week  of  March 
and  the  first  3  weeks  of  April  discouraged  new  infection  while  wheat  devel¬ 
op^  rapidly.  The  vigorous,  heavy  new  growth  soon  smothered  the  lower 
leaves  which  bore  the  early  infections.  By  mid-April  leaf  rust  became 
if fi cult  tc  lind  but  occasional  pustules  still  persisted. 

More  favorable  conditions  have  existed  during  the  last  week  of 
pril  and  the.  first  3  weeks  of  May.  Extended  periods  of  cloudy  weather 
with  heavy  rains  and  frequent  showers  have  permitted  a  steady  increase  of 
leaf  rust,  although  unusually  low  temperatures  have  prevented  optimum 
development.  Infection  at  present  (May  23)  is  limited  to  lower  leaves 
and  is  quite  variable  within  fields.  In  general,  however,  the  inoculum 
is  ad e qua ue  and  the  weather  of  the  next  fewr  weeks  will  determine  the 
severity  of  infection. 

Meanwhile,  early  varieties  were  heading  by  May  15,  and  May  31  will 

see  practically  all  fields  of  winter  wheat  headed  out  in  southeastern 
Nebraska. 

(UNIVERSITY  CF  NEBRASKA ,  COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE.  May  27). 


STRAWBERRY  SPRING  DWARF  SITUATION  GN  CAPE  COD 


0.  C.  Boyd 

On  May  12,  several  strawberry  fields  were  examined  in  the  Falmouth 
ar^a  of  Cape  Cod  for  appraisal  of  the  spring  dwarf  '[Aphelenchoides  fragar- 
•2— i  -I  situation,  whi  ch  was  very  similar  to  that  for  the  corresponding 
season  of  1941.  Each  year  recently  seems  to  present  a  decreasing  number 
of  diseased  beds.  Also,  both  last  year  and  this  spring,  injury  in  affected 
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beds  was  somewhat  less  than  in  most  previous  years  owing  to  the  markedly 
decreasing  intensity  of  the  disease  in  the  daughter  plants  aw^y  irom  e 
mother  plants.  In  most  diseased  fields,  only  the  mo  the  r  plant  was  se¬ 
verely  damaged,  the  first  secondary  plant  less  so,  and  tne  second  and 
third  daughter  plants  were  fully  or  nearly  normal  m  appearance  and  set 
of  blossom" buds.  In  both  1941  and  1942,  the  light  damage  was  attributed, 
at  least  in  part,  to  the  unusually  dry  weather  of  the  preceding  summers 

when  secondary  plants  were  forming.  .  .  -  .. 

Indications  point  strongly  to  an  easing  up  m  the  soring  dwarf  situ¬ 
ation  since  more  locally-grown  and  northern- grown  nursery  stock  has  re- 
olaced  the  customary  southern  stock.  During  the  past  2  seasons,  dwarf  has 
not  been  observed  in  the  bearing  fields  planted  either  directly,  from  the 
local  and  northern  nursery  sources  or  from  home-grown  plants  originating 
in  such  nurseries.  This  year,  the  only  cases  of  dwarf  observed  were  in 
fields  planted  either  directly  from  stock  grown  in  Maryland  or  from  home¬ 
grown  plants  one  year  removed  from  Maryland  plants. 

Under  the  general  supervi sion  of  County  agent  Bertrc.m  Tomlinson, 
about  250,000  plants  were  grown  on  the  Barnstable  County  Farm  in  1940 
and  set  out  by  Falmouth  growers  in  1941.  This  spring,  twice  that  number 
of  plants,  grown  on  the  same  farm  last  year,  were  set  out  for  the  1943 
production.  The  growers  appeared  tc  be  well  pleased  with  the  appearance 
of  the  one-year  beds  as  well  as  the  newly  set  beds  planted  from  the  county, 
farm  nursery  stock. 

Demonstration  plantings,  conducted  in  cooperation  with  Dr.  J.  R. 
Christie  of  the  U.  S.  Nematology  Division,  and  terminating  in  1941  indi¬ 
cated  that  the  spring  dwarf  nematode  does  not  survive  in  the  soil  on  Cape  . 
Cod  from  the  end  of  one  season  to  the  beginning  of  the  next,  and  apparently 
that  infected  plants  are  the  only  source  of  the  disease  as  it  occurs  on 
the  Cape. 

(MASSACHUSETTS  STATE  COLLEGE). 


BRIEF  NOTES  ON  PLANT  DISEASES 

INCREASE  OF  POTATO  VIRUS  DISEASES  IN  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  LAST  YEAR:  The 
summer  of  1941  was  the  driest  on  record  in  New  Hampshire  for  the  past  71 
years;  as  a  result,  the  prevalence  of  plant  diseases  was  different  from 
normal.  The  increase  of  virus  diseases  in  potatoes  was  particularly 
noticeable.  In  the  southern  part  of  the  State  where  only  table  stock  is 
grown,  some  fields  of  Green  Mountains  showed  10  to  15$  net  necrosis  at 
digging  time.  Tubers  from  these  and  other  fields  stored  until  March  and 
April  showed  from  50  to  80$  net  necrosis.  The  spread  of  leaf  roll  was 
also  high  in  the  seed- growing  areas  in  fields  where  the  plants  were  late 
in  maturing.  Certified  seed  coming  into  Now  Hampshire  this  spring  from 
neighboring  States  contains  as  much  as  50%  net  necrosis  and  10  to  15% 
stem-end  browning.  As  a.  result  of  the  losses  from  net  necrosis  in  Green 
Mountains  this  past  year,  many  growers  will  plant  varieties  such  as  Houma, 
Katahdin,  Sebago ,  and  Sequoia  for  the  first  time.  (M.  C.  Richards,  New 
Hampshire  Agricultural  Experiment  Station). 
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TOBACCO  SEEDBED  DISEASES  IN  MARYLAND:  Tobacco  blue  mold  [=  downy 
mildew,  Peronospora  tabacina]  was  first  observed  on  May  4  this  year,  in 
lower  C a]  vert  County, and  appeared  generally  throughout  the  State  by  May 
14.  It  is  less  destructive  this  year  than  usual  owing  partly  to  the  ex¬ 
treme  drought  of  the  past  2  months.  Rains  occurred  on  May  21-23  in  the 
upper  tobacco  counties  and  blue  mold  has  injured  many  plant  beds  in  Prince 
Georges  and  Anne  Arundel  Counties. 

Tobacco  anthracnose  ( C o lie t o t ri. c hum  so.),  reported  from  Maryland  in 
1941  (PDR  25:411-414),  was  observed  on  May  7  in  one  College  greenhouse 
where  it  was  very  destructive.  On  May  15  it  was  observed  in  plant  beds  in 
Price  Georges  County  where  50$  or  more  of  the  plants  were  killed.  Anthrac¬ 
nose  appears  to  be  widespread  in  Maryland  tobacco  beds.  Poorly  drained 
beds  appear  to  suffer  more  damage.  The  disease  has  been  checked  under 
greenhouse  conditions  by  weekly  applications  of  2$  Spergon.  The  red  copper 
oxide-cotton  seed  oil  emulsion  spray  used,  against  blue  mold  appears  not  to 
be  effective  for  anthracnose. 

Tobacco  wildfire  [Phytomcnas  t abaci ]  has  not  been  a  problem  this 
spring  in  Maryland  tobacco  plant  bed's.  (E.  A.  Walker,  University  of  Mary¬ 
land.  May  27). 


WET  WEATHER  AND  PLANT  DISEASES  IN  MEW  HAMPSHIRE  THIS  SPRING:  The 
past  2  weeks  (May  10-24)  have  been  cloudy  with  freouent  light  rains;  as 
a  result,  the  fruiting  of  the  cedar  rusts  has  been  very  noticeable.  Let¬ 
ters  and  specimens  from  all  parts  of  the  State  have  been  received  request¬ 
ing  information  on  identification  and  control.  Most  of  the  specimens 
received  were  identified  as  Gymnos oor ang ium  , juniper i-vlrginianae  ;  how¬ 
ever,  some  specimens  of  G.  clavipes  on  Juniperus  communi. s  have  been  re¬ 
ceived. 


The  wet  cool  weather  caught,  most  of  the  apples  in  central  and 
southern  New  Hampshire  in  full  bloom;  as  a  result,  a  full  bloom  spray, 
in  which  a  wettable  sulfur  without  lead  was  used,  was  made  this  year  on 
many  farms.  The  weather,  accompanied  by  heavy  ascospore  shooting,  has 
been  ideal  for  scab  [Venturi a  ina equal is ]  infection. 

Also,  as  a  result  of  the  wet  weather,  there  has  been  severe  de¬ 
foliation  of  the  white  ash  trees  in  and  near  Durham  from  Anthracnose 
(Gloeosporium  aridum)  .  (M.  C.  Richards,  New  Hampshire  Agricultural 

Experiment  Station.  May  28). 


APPLE  SCAB  IN  MARYLAND:  Apple  scab  spores  were  first  observed 
to  be  mature  and  dischargirg  on  April  29  from  leaves  under  Delicious  apple 
trees  in  a  small  unsprayed  block  near  College  Park.  Leaves  from  commercial 
orchards  in  the  Rockville  and  Smithsburg  vicinity  examined  May  22  were  so 
affected  by  the  drought  during  April  and  the  first  week  of  May  that  scab 
development  was  delayed..  Perithecia  were  small  and  no  ripe  spores  were 
found  following  2  days  of  heavy  rainfall.  Many  perithecia  appeared  to  be 
undeveloped  and  void  of  contents,  while  others  that  were  enlarging  and 
contained  asci  in  the  banana  stage  should  mature  during  the  first  week  in 
June,  or  just  after  the  second  cover  spray  period.  Perithecia  appear  to 
be  abundant  even  though  scab  was  not  serious  in  commercial  orchards  last 
season.  (E.  A.  Walker,  University  of  Maryland.  May  27). 
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announcement  of  a  KgjJM2BPK  °miBM 

-  nTSF.ARBS  OF  STOK£  MlkiS. 


At  a  regional  conference  of  '^tunber  1541,  a  committee 

diseases  held  at  East  Lansing,  Michiga  ^  -  information 

was  appointed  to  bring  together  PubRf  n"  fruits.  This  corn- 

concerning  all  of  the  known  virus  .  g,  h.  Berkeley,  and 

mittee  consisting  of  E.  £  H the  form  of  a  publication  entitled, 

"Handbook  7f^  Fruits  in  North  America." 


lb  pages  treats  a  total  of 


This  paper-bound,  printed their  mkii  hosts  such  as  peach, 
p6  virus  diseases  of  stone  fruito  md-  •  t  The  infomation 

sweet  cherry,  sour  cherry,  n^ly,  scientific 

on  each  disease  is  given  under  xo  ar  ^  butdon  economic  importance, 

name,  synonyms,  common  names,  geograpnic  dist^on.^^^F 

host  range,  symptoms,  strains,  _ 1 '  4'14  \  •  0<.  control  remarks, 

rnunologic  relationships,  unusual  0  ^  ?.C  "p  ’scientific  names  are  I 

investigators  and  contributors,  and  l^ature.  ^  in  | 

f^h^ri^SlfSStions  were  ^  attempted  in  this  first 
edition^  ^  ^  that  handbook  will  serve  as 

plant  pathologists,  pomologistf^  ex  onsion  oublication  was  undertaken 

regulatory  inspectors.  The  - ^ponoxLil-  y  ■  1  ,  Exoeriment  Station  ; 

by  Director  V.  R.  Garter  of  the  Michigan  station, 

and  the  book  is  published  as  a  Miscellaneous  Puonca  ,  ^  t  th 
A  limited  edition  of  1000  copies  is  now  avail, ..bio  for  to. •  ;  -  ? 

at  35  cents  per  copy.  Stands,  money  orders  ^  checks  should  accompany 
orders  to  Michigan  Agricultural  Experiment  station, 

Michigan. 
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The  Plant  Disease _ Ro porter  is  issued  as  a  service  to  plant  pathologists 
throughout  the  United  States,  it  contains  reports , summaries,  observations, 
and.  comments  submitted  voluntarily  by  qualified  observers.  These  reports 
01  ten  are  .in  the  form  of  suggestions, queries , and  opinions, frequently  pure¬ 
ly  tentative, oil ered.  for  consideration  or  discussion  rather  than  as  mat- 
tcrs  oi  established  fact.  In  accepting  and  publishing  this  material  the 
Divisiori  oi  Mycology  and  Disea.se  Survey  serves  merely  as  an  informational 
clearing  house.  It  does  not  assume  responsibility  for  the  subject  matter. 


IN  THIS  ISSUE 

The  yellow- spot  disease  of  wheat  is  reported  for  the  first  time 
in  this  country  by  M.  F.  Barrus  from  New  York  and  by  A.  G.  Johnson  from 
Maryland,  page  246. 


H.  H.  Foster,  M.  Garcia  Fortunb,  and  G.  Irizarry  Rubio  report 
observations  on  tobacco  diseases  occurring  in  Puerto  Rico  during  the 
.1941-42  season,  pa  go  247. 


W.  B.  Cooke  sends  a 
on  Mount  Shasta,  page  253. 


second  addition  to  the  list  of  fungi  found 


The  silvertop  disease  of  fescue  can  be  controlled  by  burning 
according  to  experiments  at  the  Pennsylvania  State  College  reported  by 
Harry  L.  Keil,  page  259.  Other  brief  notes  are  by  W.  F.  Buchholtz  re¬ 
porting  unusually  early  appearance  of  wheat  leaf  rust  in  South  Dakota; 
by  Hermann  von  Schrenk  on  a  fungus  attacking  railroad  ties  in  Florida; 

’03/  George  D.  Ruehle  on  the  finding  of  rust  on  the  sapodilla  tree  in 
Florida;  and  by  George  L.  Zundel  reporting  on  barley  smuts,  tomato  early 
blight,  and  what  seems  to  be  a  virus  disease  of  cherry  trees,  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania  , 


Check  list  revision,  by  Freeman  Weiss,  page  262, 
May  weather,  page  275. 


Natural  History  Library 
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A  DISEASE  OF- WHEAT  NEWLY  RECORDED  FOR  THIS  COUNTY 
YELLOW-SPOT  DISEASE  OF  WHEAT  IN  NEW  YORK  STATE  —  M.  F.  Barms 

During  a  survey  made  by  the  writer  in  June  1941  in  central  and 
western  New  York,  an  unusual  leaf  spot  was  observed  in.  35  of  the  168 
wheat  fields  examined,  in  amounts  ranging  from  very  slight  in  1  field 
and  slight  in  7>  to  considerable  in  16,  abundant  in  7,  nnd  very  abundant  . 
in  4.  The  leaf  spot  was  found  in  19  of  the  33  fields  inspected  in 
Seneca  County  and  in  fewer  fields  in  Wayne ,  Ontario,  Yates,  Monroe, 
Livingston,  Genesee,  and  Wyoming  Counties,  at  w as  most  commonly  found 
near  C snogs ,  Seneca.  County,  where  Yorkwin  wheat  is  generally  grown,  but 
no  other  determination  of  affected  varieties  was  made.  The  survey  was 
started  on  June  12  but  the  disease  was  not  observed  until  June  18.  After 
that,  it  was  found  until  June  2.6  when  the  survey  ended.  Most  of  the 
fields  inspected  on  the  18th  were  in  the  milk,  and  those  on  the  26th  in 
the  soft-dough,  stage.  The  loss  in  yield  as  a  result  of  the  disease  was 
not  determined  but  was  probably  small.  This  disease  was  also  observed 
during  a  wheat  survey  made  in  1940  and  has  probably  affected  wheat  in 
the  same  localities  for  several  years  at  least. 

The  spots  are  oval  or  elongated,  mostly  1  mm.  or  less  in  width 
and  somewhat  longer,  occasionally  coalescing  to  make  a  larger  spot, 
brow  in  color  with  a  light-yellow  border.  The  lesion  extends  completely 
through  the  leaf,  with  about  the  same  size,  shape,  and  color  on  both 
sides.  These  spots  increase  in  size  as  the  season  advances  to  dead  brown 
areas  as  large  as  5  mm.  in  width  and.  10  mm.  or  more  long,  usually  taper¬ 
ing  at  the  ends.  The  larger  spots  often  coalesce  and,  where  near  each 
other,  the  intervening  tissue  dies. 

Specimens  were  taken  from  some  of  the  fields  and  examined  micro¬ 
scopically  later.  Spores  of  a  species  of  Hclminthosporium  were  present, 
but  scanty,  on  the  larger  spots  of  the  specimens  examined.  As  the  le¬ 
sions  do  not  resemble  those  caused  by  species  of  MuLmint hos nor ium 
ord-inarily  present  on  wheat  in  this  State,  specimens  were  sent  to  the 
Office  of  Mycology  and  Plant  Disease  Survey  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  for  determination.  They  were  referred  to  Dr.  A.  G.  Johnson 
who  determined  the  causal  fungus  to  be  Ho  lmint  hos  p or  ium  tritici -vulgaris 
Nisikado,  not  previously  reported  from  this  country,  which  has  been  des¬ 
cribed  from  Japan  by  Nisikado.—'  (New  York  State  College  of  Agriculture). 

HELMINTHOSPORIUM  TRITICI-VULGARIS  ON  WHEAT  IN  MARYLAND  —  A.  -G.  Johnson 

The  leaf  spot  of  wheat  caused  by  Holminthosporium  t ri ti ci -vulgar! s 
Nisik. ,  reported  from  New  York  by  Dr.  M.F.  Barms,  is  occurring  in  con¬ 
siderable  abundance  in  the  winter  wheat  breeding  nursery  of  the  Division 
cf  Cereal  Crops  and  Diseases,  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture,  at  Bcltsville,  Maryland.  In  this  nursery  it  is  attacking 
many  hybrids  and  strains  that  are  resistant  to  leaf  rust.  In  severity 
of  attack,  the  disease  seems  to  be  causing  somewhat  more  injury  than  leaf 

l/  Nisikado,  Yosikazu.  Preliminary  notes  on  yellow  spot  disease  of  wheat 
caused  by  Helminthospori urn  tritici- vulgaris  Nisikado.  Bcr.  Ohara  Inst, 
f.  Landwirt.  For.  4:103-109.  1929.  ‘ 
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rust  does  on  varieties  susceptible  to 


it. 


On  the  varieties  that  are  es¬ 


pecially  susceptible  to  loaf  rust,  this  rust  is  so  abundant  that  there 
is  but  little  leaf  tissue  left  for  H.  tritici-vulaari s  to  invade,  although 
in  some  cases  the  2  fungi  occur  on  the  same  leaves.  There  are  some  in¬ 
dications  that  certain  of  the  wheat  strains  and  hybrids  may  be  resistant 
to  both  of  these  fungi.  In  a  limited  survey,  it  has  been  found  that  the 
disease  is  occurring  to  some  extent  also  in  commercial  fields  of  winter 
wheat  in  Montgomery  and  Howard  Counties,  Maryland. 

Indications  are  that  the  disease  has  been  with  us  for  some  time 
and  that  it  has  been  overlooked,  because  of  its  resemblance  to  the  leaf 
snot  caused  by  Helmintho  s  port  urn  sativum  Pamm. ,  King,  &  Bakke.  The  leaf 
spots  caused  by  H.  tri t ic i -  vnlg aid. 3 ,  particularly  when  they  ‘are  small, 
have  yellower  margins  and  lighter  brown  centers  than  those  caused  by  H. 
sativum.  (Division  of  Cereal  Crops  and  Diseases,  Bureau  of  Plant  Indus¬ 
try,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  June  15.) 


REPORTS  AND  SPECIMENS  REQUESTED  —  The 


Plant  Disease  Survey  is  anxious 


to  obtain  as  much  information  as  possible  this  season  regarding  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  Helminth osporium  tritici-vulgaris  in  the  United  States. 
Collaborators  and  cooperators  are  requested  to  look  for  this  disease  on 
wheat  described,  in  the  two  preceding  articles  and  to  send  reports  of  their 
findings  to  the  Survey.  The  staff  will  be  glad  to  examine  and  report  on 
specimens, and  collections  for  the  herbarium  will  be  appreciated. 


NOTES  ON  DISEASES,  DECAYS,  AND  DISORDERS  CF  TOBACCO 
IN  PUERTO  RICO  DURING  THE  1941 -4^  SEASON 


H.  H.  Foster,  M.  Garcia  Fortuno 
and  G.  Irizarry  RubioA/ 

No  accurate  and  complete  tobacco  disease  survey,  such  as  is  fundamental 
to  and  essential  for  the  proper  development  of  a  disease  control  program 
has  ever  been  made  in  Puerto  Rico.  Because  of  the  topography  of  the 
tobacco  districts  such  a  survey  would  require  miles  of  travel  on  horse¬ 
back  over  mountainous  trails.  While  a  general  survey  of  all  the  principal 
tobacco  districts  could  be  made  by  car  with  a  minimum  of  walking  to  seed 
beds  and  fields  adjoining  or  near  the  highways,  the  present  lack  of 
transportation  facilities  makes  it  improbable  that  in  the  relatively  near 
I  future  an  extensive  survey  can  be  made  during  a  single  growing  season. 

It  is  hoped  that  disease  surveys  can  be  gradually  extended  to  include  all 
of  the  principal  tobacco  districts. 

The  following  is  not  a  complete  list  of  tobacco  diseas  s  in  Puerto 
Rico,  It.  includes  diseases,  decays,  and  abnormal  types  observed  at  the 
main  station  of  the  Tobacco  Institute  of  Puerto  Rico  at  Rio  Piedras  and 


1/  In  Puerto  Rico  commercial  tobacco  seed  beds  are  sown  from  September  1, 
through  October.  The  leaf  crop  ns  usually  harvested  from  January  to 

March. 

2/  Respectively:  Pathologist-Geneticist,  Assistant  Geneticist-Pathologist, 
and  Agronomist  -  Tobacco  Institute  of  Puerto  Rico. 
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the  2  sub-stations  at  Caguas  and  La  Plata  (see  fig.  1),  ar|r5-  during  occa- 
sional  field  trios  to  some  of  the  principal  tobacco  districts. 

Tobacco  Mosaic  (Mariner  t abaci  var.  vulgare  Holmes.) —  Typical 
tobacco  mosaic  was  observed  at  the  Rio  Piedras,  Caguas,  and  La  Plata 
Stations  and  in  every  commercial  field  inspected.  At  the  3  stations, 
scattered  infection  was  observed,  but  in  general  was  considered  of  minor 
importance.  In  addition  mosaic  was  observed  in  tobacco  fields  in  the 
Caguas,  Cayey,  Cidra,  Comerio,  and  La  Plata  districts.  The  percentage 
of  infection  was  estimated  to  vary  from  a  fraction  of  1%  to  a  possible 
5C  to  755a.  In  the  field  with  heaviest  infection  the  grower  reported  that 
plants  were  set  from  a  seed  bed  showing  some  mosaic  symptoms  at  the  time 
of  transplanting.  The  maturity  of  the  crop,  in  the  respective  districts, 
varied  considerably  from  one  section  to  another  and  the  amount  of  damage 
varied  with  the  stage  of  plant  development  at  the  time  mosaic  developed. 

In  some  fields  both  quality  and  quantity  of  tobacco  was  reduced  by  mosaic. 

Tobacco  Mosaic  -  Yellow  Strains  (Isolated  from  type  strain) 

Cook  (l)  has  stated  that  yellow  mosaic  occurs  in  Puerto  Rico.  Bright 
yellow  spots  on  tobacco  leaves  infected  with  common  tobacco  mosaic  have 
frequently  been  observed  in  commercial  fields.  Several  yellow  mosaic 
isolations  were  made  from  susceptible  Fp  plants  during  the  past  season, 
by  methods  similar  to  those  described  by  Jensen  (3).  In  our  mosaic- 
resistance  breeding  program  an  estimated  75,000  mosaic- susceptible  Fp 
plants  were  pulled  from  inoculated  seed  beds.  A  few/  of  these  plants 
appeared  to  be  infected  with  a  strain  of  yellow  mosaic.  Some  leaves 
w/ere  almost  completely  yellow.  All  of  the  yellow/  strains  isolated  readily 
induced  infection  on  susceptible  varieties  tested.  At  least  one  yellow 
strain  induced  definitely  more  severe  symptoms,  on  certain  tobacco  vari¬ 
eties  and  on  certain  other  host  plants,  than  the  parent  strains  of  common 
tobacco  mosaic.  Some  additional  studies  are  now/  in  progress. 


1 ’Mot tie  Virus"  —  During  the  oast  season  mottle  infection  was  ob¬ 
served  in  expe  lament  a  1  plots  at  the  Rio  Piedras  and  Caguas  Stations,  but 
not  at  the  La  Plata  Station.  However,  scattered  mottle  infection  was  ob¬ 
served  in  some  commercial  fields  in  the  La  Plata  area,  and  in  the  Cayey, 
Cidra,  and  Comerio  districts.  Usually  symptoms  were  observed  only  on  an 
occasional,  plant.  Since  the  mottle  virus  appears  to  be  transmitted  by 
the  wiping  method  quite  as  readily  as  tobacco  mosaic  it  is  not  know/n  why 
more  infection  does  not  develop  occasionally. 

In  a  previous  report  (2)  the  writer  (Foster)  stated  that  in  pre¬ 
liminary  inoculation  tests  under  greenhouse  conditions  no  severe  leaf  mal¬ 
formation  had  been  observed.  In  more  extensive  tests  during  the  oast  year 
the  commercial  varieties  Virginia  No.  9  and  Utuado  X  No.  1  have  shown,  in 
some  experiments,  slight  to  moderate  leaf  malformation,  also  definite 
stunting.  It  seems  probable  that  temperature  and  light  affect  the  amount 
and  severity  of  symptom  expression. 

A  small  field  plot,  containing  Virginia  No.  9  and  Utuado  X  No.-  1, 
was  inoculated  with  the  mottle  virus  during  the  early  stage  of  plant  de¬ 
velopment.  Under  field  conditions  the  infected  plants  appeared  somewhat 
yellow  and  slightly  stunted  as  compared  with  healthy  plants  in  nearby  plots 
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Soire  leaves  from  mottle-infected  plants  were  collected,  cured,  and  placed 
^fomentation  with  leaves  from  healthy  plants.  Following  drying  and 
during  the  early  stage  of  fermentation  leaves  from  infec.ee  plants  appeared 
light  in  color  and  in  weight,  with  a  definite  chaffy  appearance.  No  def¬ 
inite  conclusions  can  be  drawn  from  this  preliminary  tost  ou.  it  doe-  in  I  j 
dicate  th-t  the  mottle  virus  might  be  of  considerable  economic  importance  | 
if  infection  should  increase  sufficiently. 


Undetermined  -  (Virus  ?)  —  At  the  Caguas  sub-stauion  and  m  a 

few  commercial  fields  an  occasional  severely  stunted  ana  malformed  ol  , 

was  observed.  Severe  curling  and  distortion  of  the  leaf  tissue,  accom- 
osnied  in  some  cases  by  necrotic  spotting,  was  noted.  Two  such  Plants 
were  transferred  to  the  greenhouse  at  the  Rio  Piedras  otanion  and  prelim 
inary  inoculation  tests  were  made  using  the  wiping  metncd  both  with  and 
without  carborundum  powder.  No  symptoms  developed  on  the  inoculated  plan  s. 
If  this  diseased  condition  was  due  to  a  virus  then  it  would  appear  that  the 
virus  was  not  readily  transmitted  by  the  wiping  method. 


Phytophthora  parasitica  Dastur  var.  n.icota-onae  xucker.  -*  .  Black 
Shank  or  "pata  prieta" , though  not  the  only  soil-borne  disease  attacking 
tobacco  in  Puerto  Rico,  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  import anu.  The 
Tobacco  Institute  has  given,  and  is  continuing  to  give,  considerable 

attention  to  the  black  shank  problem. 

Under  Puerto  Rican  conditions  black  shank  appears  to  be  an  impor- 
tant  seed  bed  disease.  From  observations  and  preliminary  experiments 
tobacco  strains  such  as  Florida  Rg.  and  Puerto  Rico  53~A>  highly  reois  an 
to  black  shank  under  field  conditions,  do  net  carry'  a  high  degree  of. 
resistance  during  the  early  seedling  stage.  In  one  greenhouse  experiment 
in  which  small  seedlings  were  transplanted  to  steam  sterilized  soil 
"seeded"  with  a  pure  culture  of  Phyto ohthora,  the  resistant  lines,  Rg. 
and  53-A,  were  infected  and  killed  as  rapidly  as  susceptible  lines.  Re¬ 
sistance  appears  to  become  effective  approximately  when  plants  are  of  mzel 
to  transplant  to  the  field.  If  later  experiments . verify  results  from  pre-  ;j 
vious  preliminary  tests,  then  present  resistant  lines  such  as  Rg.  ^.nd  53  A 
will  not  solve  the  black  shank  seed  bed  problem  in  Puerto  Rico. 

Field  resistance  to  black  shark  appears  to  be  more  readily  obtained. 
In  preliminary  experiments  and  la  ter  in  a  randomized  block  field  experi 
merit  several  lines  out  of  16  varieties  or  strains  shewed  a  high  degree  of 
resistance.  In  this  experiment,  basing  calculations  on  identified  number 
of  black  shank  infected  plants,  there  was  no  significant  difference  between 
highly  resistant  lines,  such  as  Rg.  and  53~A,  and-  the  commercial  varieties 
Virginia  No.  9  -end  Utuado  X  No.  1.  This  does  not  prove  that  these  2  com-  ^ 
mercial  varieties  are  satisfactorily  resistant  but  it  does  indicate  the. 
oresence  of  some  degree  of  resistance  under  field  conditions,  which  is  in 
line  with  general  field  observations* 

During  the  oast  season  black  shank  w/as  observed  in  the  field  ploto 
at  the  Rio  Piedras,  Caguas,  and  La  Plata  Stations.  At  the  Rio  Piedras 
main  station,  where  a  large  number  of  varieties  and  strains  were  grown, 
severe  black  shank  infection  was  observed  on  a  number  of  varieties  includ-  | 
ing  most  of  the  Turkish  strains.  Black  shank  infection  of  Virginia  No.  9 
and  Utuado  X  No.  1  varied  from  an  occasional  plant  to  approximately  10/6 
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Wterr^herToWe"  tobacco  districts  previously  noted  for  mosaic. 

‘  I  U  tobacco  varieties  were  grown  black  shank  infection  was  often 
gi eater;  in  one  field  of  "Nene  Sola",  a  native  selection,  nearly  5<¥  in- 
lection  was  noted.  J 

lv  kno»^°fP°ra  — °-tlanae^  m-  *  Ev*  -  Cerccspora  leaf  spot,  common¬ 
er  V2?o  “p  frog-eye ,  was  reported  from  Puerto  Rico  by  Holla  (4,  p.  25-26) 

“I  ' .  jT°a  £Wtoms  observed  this  past  season  it  seems  probable  that 
p  ^  1  c^eri°  raay  induce  leaf  spotting  on  tobacco.  However ,  typical 

incfudfnf ^  !ere  °bferved  in  all  tobacco  districts  inspected, 

was  forced  «■  o  h  tobacc°.  stations.  One  tobacco  grower  in  the  Comerio  area 
as  forced  „o  harvest  his  crop  prematurely  because  severe  leaf  spatting 

The  aulvuvd  £Vhe  U?9®r  le8ves  wh9n  lcmer  or  basal  leaves  were  maturing, 
the  °f  hf  Cr°?  Was  liarkedly  reduced.  This  leaf  soot  infection  was 

If  lone  i  lere  the  writers  have  ever  observed.  Microscopical  examination 
r’  ‘  '  f'.t  S>°  S  eellected  at  the  Rio  Piedras  Station  showed  numerous 
spereo  o-  the  Cercospora  type,  giving  additional  proof  that  this  pathogen 
is  of  primary  importance.  fa 

,  ,  . i.i  lining  die  past  year,  in  the  greenhouse,  mature 

thpt  KCCwSiiWrly  beCan^  enveloped  by  a  gray  mold  similar  to 

,  "  ,  x  trated  by  Aolf  (5,  p.  335-341) ,  who  has  summarized  the  litera- 

ure  an  described  symptoms.  This  diseased  condition  was  more  frequently 
oted  when  plants  were  somewhat  crowded.  Microscopical  examination  of 
the  fungus  revealed  abundant  and  typical  Botrytis  spores.  This  semi- 
parasitie  condition  was  never  serious  and  upon  careful  disposal  of  all 
old  ana  mature  xeaves  no  additional  gray  mold  was  observed. 

/,  %?Vn?t  ~ 1  Rlb  Rot  ^  ’  Causal  Agent  undetermined.  —  Nolla 
U,  pp.  xb-k.7J  has  reported  a  damping-off  in  Puerto  Rican  tobacco  barns 
that  appoars  to  be  similar  to  the  rib  rot  observed  during  the  past  season, 
oil  owing  a  few  days  of  semi-cloudy  and  rainy  weather  during  the  curing 
period,  reports  from  the  Caguas  area  stated  the.  t  some  tobacco  leaves 
anging  i.n  ohe  curing  barns  or  sheds  had  developed  a  rot  primarily  of  the 
thiCK  midrib  ana  to  a  lesser  extent  of  the  secondary  leaf  veins.  A  sample 
oi  thu.s  rot  was  ooserved  at  the  Caguas  Sub-station,  occurring  on  a  few  * 

,GS  prcducin£  lcaves  vith  especially  large,  thick  midribs.  This 
apoeared  uo  be  due,  at  least  in  part,  to  unfavorable  weather 
c creations  and  possibly,  to  some  extent,  to  improper  care  and  handling 
j:  oi  the  harvested  leaves.  * 

Root.  Knot  of  Tobacco  -  Heterodera  marioni  (Cornu)  Goodey  — 
urmg  the  latter  part  of  the  field  season  rather  general  nematode  infec¬ 
tion  was  ooserved  in  one  of  the  experimental  plots  at  the  Rio  Piedras 

a  10n*  Infection  though  abundant,  was  only  moderately  severe  and  galls 
were  small  to  medium  in  size. 

K-n°I'  °I  tobacco  does  not  apoear  to  be  a  serious  or  even  common 
lsease  m  Puerto  Rico.  This  may  be  duo,  in  part,  to  2  factors:  the 
J  ieavy  soil  common  to  much  of  the  tobacco  areas,  and  one  or  more 

j.  roug  pei  iods  during  which  the  upper  soil  becomes  exceedingly  dry. 
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Deficiency  Diseases  —  Nolla.  (4,  p*  26)  has  mentioned  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  nitrogen  and  potash  deficiency  occurring  in  the  Caguas  and 
Cidra  areas.  From  field  observations  during  the  past  season  nutritional 
diseases  did  not  appear -to  be  of  major  importance  in  any  of  the  tobacco 
areas  surveyed.  However,  an  occasional  field  showed  some  plants  suffer¬ 
ing  from  nitrogen  deficiency  and  some  plants  apparently  affected  by 
potash  deficiency. 

Disorders 


Numerous  non-inf ectious  disorders  of  tobacco  nave  been  observed 
during  the  past  season,  in  the  greenhouse,  seed  bed,  and  field.  Some  of 
these  disorders  appear  to  be  mutations.  From  conversation  with  some  plant 
breeders  of  other  crops  in  Puerto  Rico,  it  is  gene  rally  believed  that 
mutations  often  occur  more  frequently  under  tropical  conditions  than  in 
the  temperate  zone  of  the  mainland. 

Wolf  (5,  pp.  61-109)  has  brought  together  much  of  the  literature 
dealing  with  these  conditions  and  has  described  the  more  common  and  im¬ 
portant  me  If  orma  tions ,  monstrosities,  and  "off  type"  conditions.  Some 
of  the  more  common  disorders  observed  will  be  briefly  mentioned.  A  fewr 
are  receiving  additional  study  since  there  may  be  some  relationship  to 
our  present  breeding  program. 

Albinism  --  A  few  tobacco  seedlings  were  observed  to  carry  this 
phenomenon.  Cne  Ambalema  plant  was  particularly  striking  since  occasional 
leaves  were,  in  part,  a  creamy  white  color.  This  plant  was  potted  and 
observed  to  maturity.  The  white  leaf  pattern  did  not  occur  on  every  leaf 
but  continued  rather  frequently  to  the  uppermost  leaves.  The  color  was 
always  the  same,  a  striking  creamy  whits. 

Forked  and  Trifid  Tipped  Leaves  —  Leaves  in  which  the  midvein 
was  branched,  with  2  or  3  tips,  were  occasionally  observed. 

"Beaker  Shaped  Leaves"  —  This  phenomenon  in  which  the  entire 
leaf  appeared  cup-shaped  was  primarily  observed  in  small  seedlings.  Later 
leaves  appeared  to  develop  normally  and  this  condition  was  only  occasion¬ 
ally  observed  in  large  seedlings  or  mature  plants. 

Absence  of  Growing  Point  —  Occasionally  young  tobacco  seedlings 
were  observed  in  which  growth  had  prematurely  terminated  and  the  main 
stan  ended  in  the  uppermost  leaf.  A  number  of  such  abnormal  plants  were 
transplanted  to  the  field  plot  for  further  observations.  Whenever  these 
plants  survived  a  new  growing  point  developed  from  the  uppermost  leaf  or 
the  tip  of  the  original  main  stem. 

Dwarfing  and  Multiple  Branching;  --  In  a  few  commercial  fields  a 
large  number  of  dwarf  type  plants  were  observed.  Frequently  the  main 
stem  had  ceased  to  develop  as  one  main  stalk,  but  had  divided  to  form  2 
or  3  branches  with  flower  heads  often  developing  at  the  height  of  2  or  3 
feet.  These  plants  did  not  appear  stunted  or  dwarfed  because  of  lack  of 
nutrients,  but  appeared  to  be  mutations  or  off-type  plants. 
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ADDITIONS  TO  THE  HOST  INDEX  OF  FUNGI 
OF  MOUNT  SHASTA.  CALIFORNIA '  -  II 


VJ  • 


B.  Cooke 


The  following  list  will  supplement  2  previous  lists  oublished  in 
the  Piant  Disease  Reporter  (Suppl.  123,  Oct.  1,  1910;  25  (2):  61-62.  Feb.l, 

.  )k.  ).  oome  of  this  material  has  been  checked  by  authorities  listed  in 
the  first  list. 

Material  cited  as  Leptosphaeria  ,j  unci  cola  Karst,  in  the  first  list 
should  be  corrected  to  L.  junciseda  Karst. 

The  following  citations  are  based  on  collections  made  during  the 
summer  of  1911,  as  well  as,  in  some  instances,  material  collected  during 
1937,^1933,  1939,  and  1910.  This  list  will  bring  the  entire  number  up 
to  330  records  of  251  species  of  fungi  found  to  date  on  Mount  Shasta.  A 
lew  °f ^ these  records  were  made  outside  the  geographic  area  described  as 
ount  oha sta  proper,  that  is,  the  area  above  1000  feet;  however,  the 
extra -limit, al  records  were  made  in  or  in  the  vicinity  of  Mount  Shasta  City 
'  ormoi'ly  Sisson,  3550  ft.)  and  mostly  on  hosts  tint  occur  above  1000  feet, 

^  Tn  addition  .to  the  regular  depositories  of  these  specimens:  the 
Herbaria  of  the .  Universit  y  of  California  and  the  University  of  Cincinnati, 
and  thm  Lycological  Collections,  Division  of  Mycology  and  Disease  Survey, 
vU373'U  RT-nt^  Industry ;  duplicates  of  many  will  oe  placed  at  the  New 
fork.  Botanical  Garden  Herbarium  and  the  Farlow  Herbarium.  Certain 
species  A'ill  be  represented  in  the  next  fascicle  of  the  writer’s  exsi- 
ccati  "My cobiota  of  North  America." 

ABIaS  OGNCOLOR  Lindl.  &  Gord. 

Crypt oporus  volvatus  (Pk.)  Hubbard 

Dasyscypha  arida  (Phil.)  Sacc. 

Echinodontium  tine  tori  urn  Ell.  &  Ev. 

Fames  pinicola  (Sw. )  Cke. 

Guepiniopsis  alpinus  (Tracy  &  Earle)  Brasfield 

Pclyporus  abietinus  Fr. 

Polyporus  leucospongia  Cke.  &  Harkn. 
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ABIES  MAGNIFICA  var.  SHASTENSIS  Lemmon 
Fomes  officinalis  (Fr. )  Lloyd 
Fomes  pinicola  ( Svv . )  Cke. 

Lasiosphaeria  vermicularia  (Nees)  Cke. 

Lenzites  sepiaria  (Wulf . )  Fr, 

Trichosphaeria  Solaris  (Cke,  &  Ell.)  Ell.  &  Ev . 

AGOSERIS  GRANDIFLORA  (Nutt.)  Greene 

•  Puccinia  hieracii  (Schum. )  Mart. 

AGROSTIS  THURBERIANA  Hitchc. 

Hender sonia  sp. 

Leptosphaeria  microscopica  Karst, 

Pleospora  herbarum  (Pers.)  Rab, 

AGROSTIS  SP.  ' 

Cladosporium  herbarum  (Pers.)  Lk. 

Leptosphaeria  microscopica  Karst. 

Leptosphaeria  vagans  Karst. 

Mycosohaerella  tulasnei  Jacz, 

ANEMONE  OCCIDENTALIS  Wats. 

Pleospora  permunda  (Cke.)  Sacc, 

Scelobelonium  me  la  no  spo  rum  (Rehm)  Hbhn, 

ARABIS  PLATYSPERMA  Gray 

Pleospora  permunda  (Cke. )  Sacc, 

ARCTOSTAPHYLOS  NEVADENSIS  Gray 
Aleurodiscus  sp . 

Cryptostictis  arbuti  (Bonar)  Zeller 
Gloniella  lapponica  Karst. 

ARCTOSTAPHYLOS  PATULA  Greene 

Polyporus  leucospongia  Cke.  &  Harkn, 

ARNICA  VISCOSA  Gray 

Leptosphaeria  doliolum  (Pers.  )  Ces.  6c  DeNot. 

Pleospora  anthyllidis  Auersw, 

Pleospora  herbarum  (Pers. )  Rab, 

Titaea  sp. 

ASTER  SHASTENSIS  Gray 

Coleosporium  solidaginis  (Schw.)  Thum. 

Heteropatella  alp>ina  (Ell.  &  Ev.)  WBC 
Pyrenophora  hispida  (Niessl)  Sacc, 

Septoria  sp. 

BRICKELLIA  GRANDIFLORA  (Hook.)  Nutt. 

Puccinia  subdecora  Syd.  &  Holw. 
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BROMUS  TECTORUM  L. 

Ustilago  bromivora  (Tul.)  Fisch, 

CALOCHORTUS  NUDUS  Wats. 

Puccinia  calochortii  Pk. 

CAREX  KELLOGGII  W.  Boott. 

Puccinia  caricis  (Schum. )  Schrpet, 

CAREX  SPECTABILIS  DEWEY 

Pleospora  elynae  (Rab.)  Ces.  &  DeNot. 

CAREX  SP. 

Hender sonia  d is  tans  Brun. 

Leptosphaeria  vagans  Karst, 

CASTILLEJA  MINIATA  Dougl. 

Heteropatella  alpina  (Ell.  &  Ev.)  WBC 
Typhula  sp . 

CASTILLEJA  PINETORUM  Fern. 

Pleospora  permunda  (Cke.)  Sacc. 

Pyrenophora  fene strata  Pk. 

CEANOTHUS  VELUTINUS  Dougl. 

Hymen ochaete  tabacina  (Sow.)  Lev. 

CHRYSOTHAMNUS  BLOOMKRI  var.  ANGUSTATUS  Gray 
Teichospora  megastega  Ell.  4  Ev. 

CRATAEGUS  DCUGLASII  Lindl. 

Gvmno sporangium  lib ocedri  (P.Henn. )  Kern 

CYCLADENIA  HUMILIS  Benth. 

Pleospora  permunda  (Cke. )  Sacc, 

EUPATORIUM  CCCIDENTALIS  Hook. 

Pleospora  herbarum  (Pers. )  Rab. 

FRITILLARIA  ATROPURPUREA  Nutt. 

Phyllosticta  sp. 

ELYMUS  GLAUCUS  Buckl. 

Puccinia  glumarum  (Schmidt)  Erikss.  &  Henn. 
Scolecotrichum  graminis  (Pers.  )  Fckl. 

Selenophoma  donacis  (Pass.)  Sprague  &  Johnson  var. 
Urocys-tis  agropyri  (Preuss.)  Schroet. 

GCDETIA  QUADRIVULNERA  (Dougl.)  Spach. 

Puccinia  vagans  (DC.)  Arth. 
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HOLCUS  LANATUS  L. 

Puccinia  rubigo-vera  (DC.)  Wint.  (with  Darluca  filum  (Biv. )  Cast.) 

HYPERICUM  FORMOSUM  var.  SCOULERI  Coulter 
Uromyces  hyperici  (Spreng.)  Curt, 

JUMCUS  BALTICUS  var.  MONTANUS  Engelm. 

Cladosporium  herbarum  (Pers.)  Lk.  ; 

Leptosphaeria  cari cine 11a  Karst. 

Leptosphaeria  junciseda  Karst. 

Leptosphaeria  sp. 

Lophium  sp. 

Mycosphaerella  tulasnei  Jacz. 

Pyrenophora  trichostoma  (Fr, )  Fckl. 

JUNCUS  OETHOPHYLLUS  Coville 

Cladosporium  herbarum  (Pers.  )  Lk. 

Leptosphaeria  culmorum  Auersw. 

Leptosphaeria  junciseda  Karst. 

Leptosphaeria  michotii  (West,).  Sacc. 

JUNCUS  PARRYI  Engelm. 

Aposphaeria  mollis  (Lbv.)  Sacc. 

Duplicaria  acuminata  Ell.  &  Ev, 

Metasph^eria  sepalorum  Vleugel 

LATHYRUS  LANSZViERTII  var.  ARIDUS  (Bradsh.)  Jens. 

Macrosporium  puccinioides  Ell.  &  Anderson 

Uromyces  fabae  (Pers.)  DBy.  (with  Darluca  filum  (Biv.)  Cast.) 

LIGUSTICUM  GRAYI  C.  &  R. 

Pleospora  oermunda  (Cke. )  Sacc, 

Pleospora  sp. 

Synchytrium  aureum  Schroet. 

LINUM  MICRANTHUM  Gray 

Melampsora  lini  (Pers.)  Lev, 

LUPINUS  ALBICAULIS  var.  SHaSTENSIS  C.  P.  Smith 
Pleospora  balsamorhizae  Tracy  &  Earle 
Pleospora  gigaspora  Karst. 

LUPINUS  CBTUSILCBUS  Heller 
Leptosphaeria  sp. 

Mycosphaerella  aquilegiae  Ell.  &  Galw. 

Pleospora  amplispora  Ell.  &  Ev. 

Pleospora  gigaspora  Kgrst. 

Rhynchostoma  exasperans  Karst. 

Septoriella  sp. 

OXYRIA  DIGYNA  (L. )  Hill 

Puccinia  oxyriae  Fckl, 
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PEDICULARIS  DENSIFLORA  Benth . 

Ramularia  obducens  Thurn. 

PENTSTEMON  GRACILENTUS  Gray 

Heteropatella  alpina  (Ell.  &  Ev. )  WBC 
Scelohelonium  melanosporum  (Rehm)  Hohn. 

PENTSTEMON  MENZIESII  var.  DAVIDSONII  (Greene)  Piper 
Puccini  a  palmeri  Diet.  &  Holw, 

PHLEUM  ALPINUM  L. 

Cladosporium  herbarum.  (Pers.)  Lk. 

Leptosphaeria  vagans  Karst. 

Mycosphaerella  tulasoei  Jacz. 

PINUS  LA1-IBERTIANA  Dougl. 

Femes  officinalis  (Fr.)  Lloyd 

■ 

PINUS  PONDERGSA  Dougl. 

Dacrymyces  deliquescens  (Bull.)  DBy. 

PC A  PRATENSIS  L. 

Ascochyta  sp. 

Dendryphium  sp. 

Pucci nia  poae-sudeticae  (Westend.)  J/rstad 

POTENTILLA  GRACILIS  spp.  NUTTALLII  (Lehm. )  Keck 
Phragmidium  ivesiae  Syd. 

PRUNUS  DEfc:TSSA(Nutt.)  Dietr. 

Septoria  pruni  Ell. 

Taphrina  confusa  (Atk.)  Giesenhag. 

I  PRUNUS  SMARGINATA  (Dougl.)  Walp. 

Polyporus  elegans  (Bull.)  Fr. 

PUCCINIA  RUBIGOrVERA  (DC.)  Wint . 

Darluca  filum  (Biv.)  Cast, 

SIT ANION  HANSENII  (Scribn.)  J.  G.  Smith 
Puccinia  pattersoniana  Arth. 

Scolecotrichum  graminis  (Pers. )  Fckl. 

Selenophoma  donacis  (Pass.)  Sprague  &  Johnson  var. 

SITANION  HYSTRIX  (Nutt.)  J.  G.  Smith 

Selenoohoma  donacis  (Pass.  )  Sprague  &  Johnson  var. 

STEPHANOMERIA  LACTUCIMA  Gray 

Puccinia  harknessii  Vize 
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TRISETUM  SPICATUM  (L. )  Richt. 

Cladosporium  herbarum  (Pers.  )  Lk. 
Leptosohaeria  microscopic a  Karst. 
Leptosohaeria  vagans  Karst. 
Mycosobaerella  tulasnei  Jacz, 

TRITELIA  IXIOIDES  var.  ANALINA  (Greene)  Hoover 
Heterosporium  a  II 11  Ell.  &  Martin 

TSUGA  MERTENSIANA  (Bong.)  Sarg. 

Herpotrichia  nigra  Hart. 

Polyporus  leucospongia  Cke .  4  Harkn. 

VICIA  CaLIFORNICA  Greene 

Uromyces  fabae  (Pers. )  DBy. 

URGMYCES  FABAE  (Pers. )  DBy. 

Darluca  filum  (Biv.  )  Cast. 


ON  CHAPARRAL  STICKS: 

Polyporus  elegans  (Bull.)  Fr. 

ON  GRASS,  AGRCSTIS ,  JUNCUS  AMD  OTHER  DEBRIS: 

Scelobelonium  melanospcrum  (Rehm)  Hohn. 

Typhula  sp. 

ON,  AND  HYPOGAEUS  UNDER ,  DUFF  AND  HUMUS: 

Ab stoma  reticu latum 
Agaricus  arvensis  Fr. 

Amanitopsis  vagina ta  Fr. 

*Arcangeliella  lactarioide.s  Zeller 
Astraeus  hygrome trie  us  (Pers. )  Morg. 

Boletus  albidus  Rooques  ssp.  eupachypus  Konrad 
Boletus  frustosus  Snell 
Boletus  miniato-olivaceus  Frost 
Bovista  pila  B.  &  C. 

Calvatia  sculpta  Hark. 

Cortinarius  cotaneus  Fr. 

Crucibulum  vulgare  Tul. 

*Dendrogaster  elasmomycetoides  Zeller 
*Elasmomyces  echinosporus  Z.  &  D. 

*Endogone  lactiflua  Berk 
*Gautieria  monticola  Harkn. 

Hygrophorus  vernalis  A. J. Smith 
*Hymenogaster  remyi  Z.  &  D. 

Hypholoma  fasciculare  Fr. 

^Hysterangium  phillipsii  Harkn. 

*Hysterangium  separabile  Zeller 
*Macowanites  magnus  Parks 
*Melanogaster  variegatus  (Vitt.)  Tul. 
•Montagnites  sp. 
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Paxillus  panuoides  Fr. 

*Rhizopogon  brunescens  Zeller 
*Rhizopogon  exiguus  Zeller 
*Rhizopogon  provincialis  Tul. 

Secotium  longipes  Zeller 
Secotium  pingue  Zeller 
Secotium  polytrichoides  Zeller 
Sedecula  pulvinata  Zeller 
Tulostoma  tuberculatum  White 

The  rich  hypogaeus  (*)  mycobiota  of  the  higher  elevations  of  Mount 
Shasta  indicates  the  possibility  of  similar  conditions  in  high  elevations 
throughout  North  America.  Field  workers  would  do  well  to  investigate  this 
condition  farther. 

Species  listed  as  "sp."  were  collected  in  either  meager  amounts,  or 
are  being  published  as  new  species,  or  are  being  studied  more  carefully 
by  experts. 


BRIEF  NOTES  ON  PLANT  DISEASES 

CONTROL  OF  SILVERTOP  OF  FESCUE  BY  BURNING:  Studies  on  commercial 
seed  production  of  Festuca  rubra  f allax  by  the  Department  of  Agronomy  at 
this  station  revealed  the  fact  that  silver  top  was  increasing  to  the  extent 
of  being  a  limiting  factor.  In  1941  preliminary  control  measures  were 
undertaken  by  Dr.  C.  C.  Wernham  of  the  Botany  Department.  Check  rows  of 
a  replicated  fertilizer  plot  were  treated  as  follows:  lethane-derris  dust, 
sulfur  dust,  burning,  and  combinations  of  these  dusts  with  and  without 
burning.  Burning  was  done  as  soon  as  the  grass  dried  in  the  spring  and 
before  spring  growth  appeared.  The  dusts  were  applied  on  burned  and  un¬ 
burned  rows  at  later  intervals.  Results  showed  clearly  that  treatment 
of  single  rows  was  worthless  owing  to  spread  of  the  disease  from  adjacent 
rows.  However,  where  4  rows  were  burned  or  dusted,  the  burning  gave 
marked  control  of  the  disease.  The  yield  was-  below  normal,  but  unburned 
rows  were  so  severely  affected  that  harvesting  for  yield  data  was  aban¬ 
doned.  The  season  was  unusually  dry  and  it  was  difficult  to  judge 
whether  the  subnormal  yield  on  the  burned  4  rows  was  due  to  injury  by 
burning,  dry  weather,  or  both. 

At  this  point  the  problem  was  turned  over  to  the  writer  as  a 
doctorate  thesis.  This  spring  several  treatments  including  burning  were 
again  applied.  The  Department  of  Agronomy  burned  complete  reolicates  in 
another  experimental  plot  which  showed  1  to  2%  silvertop  last  year.  The 
season  has  been  unusually  moist  and  seed  production  plentiful.  Of  the' 
treatments  tried,  burning  in  the  spring  just  previous  to  or  at  the  time 
of  new  leaf  growth  has  given  outstanding  results  and  commercial  control 
of  silvertop.  More  complete  data  will  appear  in  a  later  publication.  It 
was  thought  advisable,  in  view  of  commercial  seed  shortage,  to  release  . 
this  information  at  this  time  in  order  that  autumn  plantings  for  seed 
production  need  not  be  curtailed  because  of  the  threat  of  silvertop. 

I  am  indebted  to  Professor  Thornton  of  Agronomy  and  Doctor  Wernham 
of  this  department  for  much  help  and  advice.  (Harry  L.  Keil,  Graduate 
Stipend  Scholar,  Department  of  Botany,  Pennsylvania  State  College). 
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WHEAT  LEAF  RUST  IN  SOUTH  DAKOTA:  Leaf  rust  [Puccinia  rubigo-vera 
tritici]  of  wheat  was  collected  at  Highmore  on  May  2?.  The  U.S.D.A. 
spring  wheat  rust  nursery  was  at  the  5-l6uf  stage  and  leaf  rust  occurred 
on  all  the  varieties  except  Triticum  timopheevi.  This  is  an  unusually 
early  occurrence  of  leaf  rus  t  on  sp r ing  wheat  Tn  central  South  Daxota, 
and  antedates  the  occurrence  of  leaf  rust  on  sprung  wheat  at  Brookings 
in  1941  by  at  least  one  week.  A  few  pustules  were  found  at  Brookings 
this  morning.  Wheat  plantings  were  early  but  growth  in  May  was  slow. 

The  last  week  has  been  favorable  for  must  infection.  (W.  F .  Buchholtz, 
South  Dakota  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  June  1). 

A  WCCD-DESTROYING  FUNGUS  ON  GUM  TIES  AT  JACKSONVILLE,  FLORIDA: 
During  the  early  part  of  March  1942  in  a  treating'  yard  un  Jacksonville, 
a  large  number  of  red  or  sweet  gum  [Liquidambar ] ,  tupelo  [Nyssa],  and 
black  gum  [Nyssa ]  ties  were  severely  attacked  by  a  wood-destroying  fungus 
that  appeared  very  suddenly  and  apparently  in  large  quantities.  The 
fungus  proved  to  be  Stereum  ru go siusculum  Berk.  Great  sheets  Of  the 
fruiting  bodies  as  'well  as  shelf-like  structures  appeared  on  the  ends 
of  the  ties  apparently  over  night.  In  addition  to  this  wood-destroying 
fungus,  the  ends  and  sides  were  covered  with  the  molds  that  are  usually 
to  be  found  on  gum  ties  in  warm  and  rainy  weather  but  that  do  not  destroy 
the  wood  fibres. 

The  oldest  of  these  ties  were  cut  about  the  middle  of  December  1941 
and  were  shipped  into  a  well  kept  yard  and  piled  according  to  the  usual 
railroad  standards  within  a  week  or  10  days  after  cutting.  Thus,  the  ties 
were  sap  green  when  they  arrived  on  the  yard.  During  the  latter  part  of 
December,  January,  and  February  there  was  almost  continual  rainfall  in 
the  southeastern  United  States,  and  the  ties  had  little  opportunity  to 
dry.  Many  of  them  had  1C0%  water  in  the'  interior.  To  all  intents  and 
ournoses  the  ties  looked  all  right  on  Thursday,  March  12,  except  for  the 
black  molds.  However,  on  Monday  morning,  March  16,  the  fruiting  bodies 
appeared  in  large  numbers  on  the  tie  piles  of  greatest  age,  that  is,  the 
December-cut  ties.  It  rained  during  the  early  part  of  the  week,  but  the 
weather  cleared  about  March  19,  and  from  then  on  the  appearance  of  the 
sporophores  became  less  and  less.  In  order  to  meet  this  situation  it 
was  decided  to  treat  all  of  the  ties  immediately.  Before  treatment  both 
ends  of  each  tie  were  sawed  off  at  the  adzing  machine  and  those  showing 
decay  were  thrown  aside.  At  the  end.  of  2  weeks  all  of  the  affected  tie 
piles  had  been  disposed  of  by  treatment,  and  no  fungus  has  appeared  since 
that  time. 

One  of  the  interesting  factors  connected  with  this  sudden  epidemic 
is  that  100  miles  or  so  north  of  Jacksonville,  where  similar  ties  were 
piled,  there  was  no  sign  of  the  Stereum  or  of  decay.  (Hermann  von 
Schrenk,  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Railway  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  May  11). 

RUST  ON  SAP CD ILL A  IN  FLORIDA:  The  sapodilla  or  chicle  tree 
(Achras  zapota  L. )  is  cultivated  to  a  limited  extent  in  Southern  Florida 
as  an  ornamental  and  for  its  highly  esteemed  fruit.  The  tree  has  been 
practically  free  of  fungous  diseases  in  this  locality  up  to  the  present 
time. 
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In  January  1942  a  rust  was  observed  producing  red  to  purplish  red 
spots  on  the  leaves  of  many  seedling  sapodilla-  trees  growing  in  a  wind¬ 
break  row  on  the  grounds  of  the  Sub-Tropical  Experiment  Station  near 
Homestead,  Florida.  The  rust  was  tentatively  identified  as  Uredo  sapotae 
Arthur  and  Johnston,  a  species  apparently  not  heretofore  reported  from 
the ^mainland  of  the  United  States.  Specimens  were  sent  to  the  Florida 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station*  s  herbarium  at  Gainesville,  where  Mr. 
Erdman  West  idencified  them  as  Uredo  sapotae .  Previous  reports  on  this 
species  give  its  range  as  the  Bahamas,  Cuba,  and  the  Dominican  Republic. 

Considerable  variation  in  susceptibility  to  rust  infection  occurs 
on  the  seedling  sapodilla  trees  growing  at  the  Station.  Some  are  practi- 
caliy  free  of  rust  infection  while  others  develop  .rust  pustules  on  nearly 
all  the  mature  leaves.  Even  in  the  latter  cases,  however,  the  disease 
appears  to  be  of  minor  importance,  since  the  rust  infection  does  not  seem 
to  cause  serious  defoliation.  (George  D.  Ruehle,  Sub-Tropical  Experiment 
Station,  Homestead,  Florida). 


VARIOUS  PLANT  DISEASES  OBSERVED  IN  PSMNSYLVaIIA:  Yesterday  I 
finished  a  survey  ol  barley  fields,  in  Lebanon,  Cumberland,  Franklin, 
Mifflin,  Juniata,  and  Perry  Counties*  In  most  counties  where  seed  treat¬ 
ment  has  been  carried  on  yearly  for  the  last  5  or  6  years,  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  find  covered  smut  [Ustilago  hordei]  in  barley  fields.  There 
was  only  a  trace  of  loose  smut. [U.  nude. ,  "etc.].  In  fact  I  found  the  least 

amount  of  smut  this  year  the  t  I  have  ever  found  since  coming  to  Pennsylvan¬ 
ia. 

In  Adams  County  on  June  2  I  was  called  to  a  canning  factory  to 
inspect  tomato  seedlings.  In  about  an  acre  about  45  to  50$  of  the  plants 
had  the  leaf  stage  of  alternaria  canker  [A.  solani] .  The  excessive  rain 
has  done  a  great  deal  of  damage  to  the  tomato  industry.  Only  about  1/2 
"k°  2/ 3  of  the  plants  are  m  the  field  and  many  of  them  have  been  damaged 
by  the  rain.  Even  if  it  clears  up  at  once  it  will  be  a  week  to  10  days 
before  people  can  get  into  the  field  to  finish  planting. 

Yesterday  I  saw  436  worth  of  southern-grown  tomato  plants  that 
had  been  in  the  hands  of  the  farmer  for  10  days.  Part  of  the  time  they 
were  in  baskets,  but  now  they  are  heeled  in  and  the  tops  look  as  if  a 
fire  had  gone  through  them. 

In  Adams  County  I  have  found  3  conditions  in  cherry  orchards  that 
seem  to  be  distinct  virus  diseases.  One  is  a  yellowing  of  the  leaves 
that  looks  lake  cherry  yellows.  These  yellow-leaved,  trees  are  scattered 
through  cherry  orchards  all  over  the  county.  Under  the  trees  the  leaves 
have  fallen  as  they  would  in  autumn.  (George  L.  Zundel,  Pennsylvania 
State  College,  June  5). 
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CHECK  LIST  REVISION 
Freeman  "Weiss 


ROSMARINUS  (LABIATAE) 


ROSMARINUS  OFFICINALIS  L.,  ROSEMARY.  Evergreen  subshrub  of  Mediter¬ 
ranean  region,  cult,  for  aromatic  foliage  and  oil, 
also  as  a  hedge  plant;  Zone  VI. 


Phymatdtrichum  omnivorum  (Shear)  Dug.,  root  rot.  Ariz. 

RCYSTONEA  (PMLMACEAE) 

RCYSTONEA  spp. ,  especially  R.  REGIA  (H.B.K.)  C.F.Cook  (R.  floridana 

C.F.Cook) ,  CUBA  ROYAL  PALM.  Columnar  feather  palm  of 
tropical  America,  planted  for  ornament  and  as  a  street 
tree  in  S.Fla.]  also  R.  BCRIKQUENA  C.F.Cook  PUERTO  RICO 
ROYAL  PAD,7,  used  for  construction  and  ornament  in  P.R. 
Juvenile  forms  are  grown  as  conservatory  plants. 


Alt erne ria  sp. ,  leaf  spot.  Fla, 

C o lie totri chum  gloeosporio  des  Penz.,  anthracn os e ,  petiole  spot. 

Fla.,  Texas. 

Diplodia  so.,  leaf  spot.  Fla. 

Epicoccum  neglectum  Desm. ,  leaf  spot.  Fla. 

Graohiola  phoenicis  (Moug. )  Poit.,  flase  smut.  Fla. 

Helminthosporium  sp .  ,  leaf  stripe.  Fla. 

Heteroder-a  rnarioni  (Cornu)  Goodey,  root  knot.  Fla. 

Melanconium  sabal  Cke . ,  on  leaf  stalks.  Fla. 

Meliola  denticulata  Wint . ,  black  mildew.  P.R. 

Nectria  cinnabarina  Tode  ex  Fr. ,  on  bark.  Fla. 

Oohiobolus  verisoorus  Ell.  &  Mart.,  on  leaf  stalks.  Fla. 

PestMLotia  palmarum  Cke.,  leaf  spot.  P.R. 

Phytophthora  palmivora  Butler,  wilt.  Fla. 

Little  leaf,  cause  unknown.  Fla. 

RUBUS  (ROSACEAE) 

RUBUS  spp.,  BLACKBERRIES,  (l)  Cult,  biennial  cane  types,  deciduous. 

Derived  chiefly  from  the  following  native  spp.  ranging 
from  New  England  to  the  Southern  and  Central  States: 

R.  ALLEGHEN IENS IS  Porter,  ALLEGHANY  8.,  R.  ARGUTUS  Lk. 
(R.  ostryifolius  Rydb.),  HIGHBUSH  B. ,  and  R.  FRCNDOSUS 
Bigel.,  YANKEE  B.,  together  with  other  closely  related 
forms  and  hybrids  between  them  and  other  Rubus  spp.] 
cult.  Zones  III  &  IV, 

Apioporthe  vepris  (T.  de  Lacroix)  Wehmeyer,  on  twigs.  Va.  ,  W.Va. 
Armillaria  mellea  Vahl  ex  Fr . ,  root  rot.  Texas,  Wash, 
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RUBUS  spp . ,  BLACKBERRIES  —  continued. 

Asterella  rubi  (Fckl.)  Hohn.,  on  canes.  Va. 

BotrA°i^-nia  rl“S  (Tode  ex  ^oSs.  &  Dug.,  on  canes.  Ala. 

?erf  *  ’  ^ay  mold  of  fruit,  occasionally  bud  &  shoot 
Dtight.  .General,  especially  in  the  Pacific  Northwest. 

Cephaleuros  virescens  Kze.,  algal  leaf  spot,  green  scurf.  Fla. 
ere o op ora  rubi  Sacc.  (C.  bliti  Tharp,  C.  septorioides  Ell.  &  Ev. , 

Cerrn^nrp^100^  \  Conidial  ftaSe  of  Mycosphaerella  confusa. 

f  /rdlf  (Wlnt*)  Plakidas  (Fusisporium  rubi  Wint.,  Ramularia 
r^Umt.j  Wr.),  rosette,  double  blossom.  N. Y.  to  Fla.,  Texas 

Cladosporium  sp.,  fruit  mold.  Wash. 

Coniothyi^ium  fuckelii  Sacc.  Conidial  stage  of  Leptosphaeria  conio- 

Corticium  galactinum- (Fr.)  Burt,  white  root  rot.  Ark.,  Md.,  Va. 

y  mdrosponum  rubi  Ell.  &  Morg.  ,  leaf  spot.  N.Car.,  Texas  (?  Sep- 
toria  rubi).  v  ^ 

Didymella  applanata  (Niessl)  Sacc.,  spur  blight.  Va.,  Wis. 

Dis-cosia  artocreas  Tode  ex  Fr.  ,  on  leaves.  Ala. 

Elsinoe  veneta  (Burkh.)  Jenkins  (G-loeosporium  venetum  Speg. ) ,  anthrac- 
nose.  General. 

Gloeodes  pomigena  (Schw.  )  Colby,  sooty  blotch.  Md.  to  N.Car.  &  Ind  • 
i.  exa  s .  * 

Gloeosporium  venetum  Speg.  Conidial  stage  of  Elsinoe  veneta. 

'x*  rud  omaculans  (Berk.)  Thiim.  (G.  rubi  Ell.  &  Ev. )  Conidial  stage 
of  Glomerella  cingulata. 

Glomerella  cingulata  (Ston.)  Spauld.  &  Schrenk.,  on  canes,  ?  canker. 
Md.,  Va. 

Gnomonia  rubi  Rehm,  ?  cane  blight.  Me.,  N.Y.  ,  Pa.,  Vt. 

Gymnoconia  peckiana  (Howe)  Trott.,  orange  rust  (0,1, III),  The  micro- 
cyclic  form,  Kunkelia  nitons,  is  reported  to  b’ 


more  common 


than  this  on  blackberries  and  to  range  farther  south  and  per¬ 
haps  west.  Collections  assigned  to  this  sp.  but  only  in  part 
confirmed  by  germination  tests  indicate  its  occurrence  on  wild 
and  cult,  blackberries  throughout  the  N.E.  and  N.  Central  States 

to  Ga.,  Ill.  &  Minn.;  also  in  the  Western  States  to  the  Pacific 
Coast . 

Hendersonia  platypus  Ell,  Sc  Ev.  ,  on  twigs.  Ill. 

Hypoderma  virgultorum  (Pars,  ex  Fr.)  DC? ,  on  cai^es.  N.Car.,  Va. 
uehneola  uredmis  (Lk.  )  Arth. ,  yellow-rust,  cane  rust  (0,1, II, III) 

Me.  to  Fla.,  La.  &  Wis.  ’ 1 

Kunkelia  rutens  (Schw.)  Arth.,  orange  rust  (I).  General,  but  probably 
more  common  in  the  Southern,  and  possibly  the  Western  States, 

than  the  demi cyclic  form.  Cn  cult,  and  wild  blackberries,  often 
perennial. 

Leptosphaeria  coniothyrium  (Fckl.)  Sacc.,  cane  blight.  N.Y.  to  N. 

Car.  Texas  &  Wis.;  Pacific  Northwest. 

Leptothyrium  pomi  (Mont.  &  Fr.)  Sacc.  (?  Microthyriella  rubi  Petr.), 
ily  speck  (on  canes  &  leaves).  Pa.  to  N.Car.  &  Ill. 

Lophodermium  rubiicolum  Earle,  on  canes.  Ala.,  Ga. 
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RUBUS  spp * ,  BLACKBERRIES  —  .continued.  .  .  _  ,  , 

Myco sphaerella  confusa  .Wolf  (Cercospora  rubi  Sacc..),  leaf  spot,  blotch. 

Va.  to  Fla.  &  Texas;  Ill.,  Ind. 

M.  rubi  Roark  (Septoria  rubi  Westend.),  leaf  spot.  Reports  under 
this  name,  usually  of  the  imperfect  stage,  have  been . received 
from  nearly  all  the  States,  but  possibly  some  confusion  with 
S.  brevispora  has  occurred.  M.  rubi  in  the  ascigerous  stage 
does  not  occur  or  is  rare  in  the  Pacific  Northwest.  A  similar 
fungus,  known  only  as  Sphaerella  ligea  Sacc.,  occurs  on  Rubus 
in  Oregon.  Cylindrosporium  rubi  Ell.  &  Morg.,  on  leaves,  and. 
Rhabdospora  rubi  Ell.,  on  canes,  also  appear  to  belong. to  this 
group,  but  their  specific  identity  has- not  been  estaolished. 

(M.  rubina  (Pk. )  Jacz.):  Didymella  applariata. 

Peronospora  rubi  Rabh. ,  downy  mildew.  Ed.,  bis • 

Pezicula  rubi  (Lib.)  Niessl,  on  dead  canes.  N.J.,  K.Y.,  N.Car.,  Pa., 

Tenn .  . 

Pezizella  oenctherae  (Cke.  &  Ell.)  Sacc.,  leaf  spot,  fruit  rot.  Ohio, 


Md . ,  Va , 

Phyllactinia  corylea  Pers.  ex  Karst.,  powdery  mildew.  Mich. 

Phyllosticta  spp.  (P.  allegheniensis  Tehon  3c  Stout,  P.  ruborum  Sacc., 

P.  villosa  Ell.  &  Ev.  ,  a  noiri.  nud.),  leaf  spot.  Fla.,  Ill.,  N.H., 
N.Car.,  W.Va.  Probably  spermatial  stage  of  Mycosphaerella  spp. 

Phymatotri chum  omnivorum  (Shear)  Dug.,  root  rot.  Texas. 

Physalospora  obtusa  (Schw.  )  Cke.,  on  canes.  Ga. 

p.  rhodina  (Berk.  &  Curt.)  Cke.  (Diplodia  natalensis  Pole-Evans), 

on  canes.  Ala. 

Phytomonas  tumefaciens  (EFS.  &  Town.)  Bergey,  crown  gall.  General. 

Rhabdospora  rubi  Ell.,  on  canes.  Del.,  N.J.  (?  Septoria  rubi). 

Rhizoctonia  solani  Kuhn,  root  V  collar  rot.  •  Colo. 

Septoria  rubi  Sacc.,  leaf  spot.  N.E.  States  to  N.Car.  and  probably 
other  Southern  States,  west  to  the  Pacific  Coast.  Conidial 
stage  of  Mycosphaerella  rubi. 

Sphaerotheca  humuli  (DC.)  Burr.,  powdery  mildew.-  Conn,  to  Md.  ,  Ill. 

&  Minn.;  Pacific  Northwest. 

Stigmatea  rubicola  (Ell.  &  Ev. )  Theiss.,  on  leaves.  N.J.,  N.Y.,  Pa. 

Valsa  ceratophora  Tul. ,  on  canes.  N.Y.,  Pa.,  Va. 

Verticillium  alboatrum  Reinke  u  Berth*,  wilt.  Calif.,  Minn.,  N./., 
Wash. 

Dwarf,  Rubus  virus  5  Zeller  ex  Smith  (Nanus  loganobacci  Holmes). 

Oregon. 

Leaf  curl,  Rubus  virus  3A  Bennett  ex  Smith  (Corium  rubi  Holmes  var • 
beta  Holmes  .) .  Mich. 

Mosaic,  one  or  more  viruses,  including  Rubus  virus  1  Rankin  &  Hockey 
ex  Smith  (Marrnor  rubi  Holmes)  and  Rubus  virus  2  Bennett  ex  Smith. 
Mass,  to  Va.,  Iowa  &  Wis . ;  Pacific  Northwest. 

Streak,  Rubus  virus  4  Wilcox  ex  Smith  (Nanus  orientalis  Holmes).  Ohio, 
Pa . ,  Wash. 


RUBUS  spp.,  BLACKBERRIES  (2)  Cult.,  perennial  cane  types,  mostly  ever¬ 
green.  Of  European . origin  but  locally  naturalized  in 
some  of  the  Eastern  and  the  Pacific  Coast  States,  es¬ 
pecially  R.  LACINIATUS  (West.)  Willd. ,  CUTLEAF  B. ,  and 
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RUBUS  spp. ,  BLACKBERRIES  (2)  —  continued. 

.also  R.  PROCERUS  P.  J.  Meul,  HIMALAYA  B.,  and  R.  ULMI- 
FCLIUS  Schott,  var.  INEHMI5  (Willd. )  Focke,  EVERGREEN 
THORNLESS  B.;  cult.  Zone  V.  A  few  records  apply  also 
to  R.  FRUTICOSUS  L.,  EUROPEAN  B.,  and  related  types, 
rarely  cult.  here. 


ascospora  ruborum  Zeller  (Hendersonia  rubi  (Westend.)  Sacc.),  cane 
spot.  Wash. 

Botrytis  cinerea  Pers.  ,  fruit  rot,  shoot  blight.  Pacific  Coast  States. 
Comothynum  fuckelii  Sacc.,  cane  blight.  Oregon. 

(Coryneum  ruborum  Oud.):  Hendersonia  rubi. 

Elsinoe  veneta  (Burkh. )  Jenkins,  anthracnose.  Oregon,  Wash. 

Gnomonia  rubi  Rehin,  ?  cane  blight.  Md. 

Hapalosphaeria  deformans  Syd.,  stamen  blight,  dry  berry.  Oregon,  Wash. 

en  ei  Oonia  rubi  (Westend. )  Sacc.  Conidial  stage  of  Ascospora  ruborum. 
Kuehneola  uredinis  (Lk.)  Arth.,  yellow  rust.  Pacific  Coast  States. 
Mycosphaerella  confusa  Wolf  (Cercospora  rubi  Sacc.),  leaf  spot,  blotch. 
Ala.,  N.J.,  N.Car. 

M.  rubi  Roark  (Septoria  rubi  Westend.),  leaf  spot.  Calif. 

Pezizella  oenotherae  (Cke.  &  Ell.)  Sacc.,  leaf  spot,  canker.  Va. 
Phomopsis  sp.,  canker.  Wash. 

Phytomonas  tumefaciens  (EFS.  &  Town.)  Bergey,  crown  gall.  General. 
Septoria  brevispora  (Sacc.)  Zeller,  leaf  spot.  Md. 

Sphaerotheca  humuli  (DC.)  Burr.,  powdery  mildew.  Oregon. 

Dwarf,  Rubus  virus  5  Zeller  ex  Smith  (Nanus  loganobacci  Holmes). 

Pacific  Coast  States. 

Mosaic,  undet.  virus  (?  Rubus  viruses  1  or  2,  Marmor  rubi  Holmes). 

Idaho,  Oregon. 

Red  berry,  caused  by  feeding  of  mites  (Eriophyes  gracilis  Nal. )  Calif. 


RUBUS  spp. 


BLACKBERRIES  (3)  Native  spp.,  chiefly  those  not  sources  of 
cult.  vars. ,  as  R.  CANADENSIS  L.,  THORNLESS  B.  of  New 
England  to  Ga.  &  Minn.,  and  Ft.  CUNEIFCLIUS  Pursh,  SAND 
B.  of  the  Eastern  Coastal  Plain  from  Conn,  to  Fla. 


Cercosporella  rubi  (Wint.)  Plakidas,  rosette.  Ill.,  N.Car. 

Corticium  microsclerotia  Weber,  web  blight.  Fla. 

Gloeosporium  papula  turn  Dearn. ,  on  leaves.  Term. 

Gymnoconia  peckiana  (Howe)  Trott.,  orange  rust  (0, 1, I'll).  Me.  to 
Term,  fit  Minn. 

Kuehneola  uredinis  (Lk.)  Arth.,  yellow  rust  (0,1 , II , III ) .  Me.  to 
Fla..,  Ala.  &  Wis. 

Kunkelia  nit'ens  (Schw.)  Arth.,  orange  rust  (i).  Me.  to  Fla.,  La.  & 
Minn. 

Mycosphaerella  confusa  Wolf  (Cercospora  rubi  Sacc.)  leaf  spot,  blotch. 
Ala.,  Md.,  N.J.,  W.Va. 

M.  rubi  Roark  (Septoria  rubi  Westend.),  leaf  spot.  Conn,  to  N.Car., 
La.  &  Mich. 

Peronospora  rubi  Wallr.,  downy  mildew.  Md. 

Pezicula  rubi  (Lib.)  Niessl,  on  canes.  N.H.,  Term. 
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Sphaerotheca  humuli  (DC.)  Burr.,  powdery  mildew.  Minn.,  Pa.,  <'»ash* 
Stigmatea  rubicola  (Ell.  Sc  Ev . )  Theiss.,  on  leaves.  N.I.,  Pa.,  Mis. 

RUBUS  spp.',  DEWBERRIES .  (1)  Eastern  types  derived  from  R.  FLAGELLARIS 

Willd.,  NORTHERN  D.,  or  the  closely  related  spp.  R. 
BAILEYANUS  Britt,  and  R.  ENSLENII  Trott.  (regarded  as 
only  forms  of  the  sp.  by  some  authors),  occurring  from 
New  England  to  the  Great  Lakes  and  Gulf  States,  cult. 

Zone  III;  and  in  part  from  R.  TRIVIALIS  Michx. ,  SOUTHERN 
D.,  occurring  from  Va.  to  Fla.  Sc  Texas,  cult.  Zone  VI; 
also  from  hybrids  with  other  Rubus  spp. 

Apioporthe  vepris  (T.  de  Lacroix)  Wehmeyer,  on  stems.  N.Car. 

Botrytis  cinerea  Pers.,  grpy  mold  of  fruit.  N.Car. 

Cercosporella  rubi  (Wint.)  Plakidas,  rosette,  double  blossom.  N.Y. 

to  Ala.,  Ill.  Sc  Texas. 

Collybia  dryophila  Fr. ,  root  rot.  N.Car. 

Corticium  galactinum  (Fr.)  Burt,  root  rot.  Md. ,  Va. 

Elsinoe  veneta  (Burkh.)  Jenkins,  anthracnose.  General. 

Gloeodes  pomigena  (Schw.  )  Colby,  sooty  blotch.  N.Car. ,  Pa. 

Glomerella  cingulata  (Ston.)  Spauld.  Sc  Shrenk  ,  canker,  fruit  rot. 

Ga.,  Ill.,  Md. ,  Miss. 

Gnomonia  rostellata  (Fr.)  WTehm.eyer,  on  stems.  N.Car. 

Gymnoconia  peckiana  (Howe)  Trott.,  orange  rust  (G,I,III).  Me.  to  Va., 
Mo.  Sc  Minn.,  possibly  south  and  west.  (Some  vars.  are  highly 
resistant  or  immune,  e.g.  Lucretia). 

Helicobasidium  purpureum  (Tul.)  Pat.,  violet  root  rot.  N.Car.,  Texas. 
Hypoderma  virgultorum  (Pers.  ex  Fr.  )  DC.,  on  stems.  N.Y.,  W.Va. 

Irenina  sanguines  (Ell.  ScEv.)  F.L. Stevens,  black  mildew,  leaf  spot. 

Ala . ,  La . 

Kuehncola  uredinis  (Lk.)  Arth.,  yellow  rust.  Me.  to  Fla.,  Texas  Sc 
Kans. 

Kunkelia  niters  (Schw.)  Arth.,  orange  rust  (I).  Conn,  to  Fla.,  Texas 
Sc  Iowa. 

Leptosphaeria  coniothyrium  (Fckl.)  Sacc. ,  cane  blight,  dieback.  N.J. 
to  Ala.  Sc  Texas. 

Leptothyrium  pomi  (Mont.  Sc  Fr.)  Sacc.,  fly  speck.  N.Car. 

Mainsia  epiphylla . ( Arth. )  Jacks.,  rust  (II, III).  On  R.  trivialis, 
Texas, 

Monochaetia  desmazierii  Sacc.,  on  stems.  N.Car.,  Tenn. ,  Va. 
Mycosphaerella  confusa  Wolf  (Cercospora  rubi  Sacc.),  leaf  spot,  blotch. 
N.J.  to  Fla.,  Texas  Sc  Ill. 

M.  rubi  Roark  (Septoria  rubi  Westend. ) ,  leaf  spot.  General. 
Peronospora  potentillae  DBy. ,  downy  mildew.  Conn.,  Ill. 

P.  rubi  Rabh, ,  Fla.,  Md. ,  Wash.,  Wis. 

Pezicula  rubi  (Lib.)  Niessl,  on  stems.  N.J.,  N.Y. ,  W.Va. 

Pezizella  cenotherae  (Cke.  Sc  Ell.)  Sacc.,  leaf.  Sc  cane  spot,  fruit  rot. 
Md.  to  N.Car. 

Phornopsis  sp.  and  P.  rubiseda  Fairman,  on  twigs.  .  N.Y. 
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RUBUS  sop.,  DEWBERRIES  (l)  —  continued. 

Phyllosticta  dis per gens  Tehon,  leaf  spot. 

P.  ruborum  Sacc.,  Miss.,  N.Y. 
thyllostictina  carpogena  Shear,  fruit  rot.  Md. ,  N.J.,  N.Y  N  Car 
Phymatotrichum  omnivorum  (Shear)  Dug.,  root  rot.  Texas.  ’  *  * 

Physalospora  obtusa  (Schw.)  Cke.,  on  stems.  Ala.,  Me.,  W.Va. 
Phytomonas  ta»faciens  (EFS.  &  Town.)  Bergey,  crown  gall.  Conn., 

.  r-i-a.,  N.Car, ,  Ohio. 

(Rhizoctonia  crocorum  (Pens.)  DC.):  Helioobasidium  purpureum. 

Septoria  darrown  Zeller,  leaf  spot.  N.Y. 

Sphaerotheca  hmiun  (DC.)  Burr., 'powdery  mildew.  Ill.,  Minn.,  Pa., 

Synchytrium  a,ureum  Schroet.,  yellow  leaf  gall.  Wis . 
erticillium  albo-atrum  Reinke  &  Berth.,  wilt.  Calif. 

Leal  curl,  Rubus  virus  3A  Bennett  ex  Smith  (Cerium  rubi  var.  beta 
Holmes).  Mich.,  Ohio. 

Mosaic,  Rubus  virus  1  Rankin  &  Hockey  ex  Smith  (Marmor  rubi  HoLaes), 

.oim.,  Mich.,  L.J.,  N.Y. ;  also  Rubus  virus  2  Bennett  ex  Smith, 
lvL.x cn.  y  i\i  #  x  # 

RUBUS  spo.,  DEBERRIES  (2)  Western  types  derived  from  R.  URSINUS  Cham. 

h  o chle c lit. ,  CALIFORNIA  D.,  and  especially  its  var. 
VITIFCLIUS  vCham,.  1  Schlecht.)  Focke,  GRAPELEAF  D. 
occurring  in  Calif.  &’  Oregon,  cult.  Zone  V.  Forms’ of  the 
latter,  perhaps  influenced  by  hybridity,  have  been  given 

names  as  R-  lcLan°baccus  Bailey,  loganberry, 

^  ultanus  Bailey,  mammoth  blackberry.  A  few  rec¬ 
ords  on  R.  MACRGPETALUS  Hook.,  TRAILING  BLACKBERRY, 
occun ing  from  Idaho  to  Wash.  &  Calif,  are  included. 

Armill  ria  me  lie  a  Vahl  ex  Fr.,  root  rot,  Oregon. 

Ascospora  ruborum  Zeller  (Hendersonia  rubi  (Westend.)  Sacc.),  cane 
spot.  Ala.,  Calif. 

Ceroosporella  rubi  (Wint.)  Plakidas,  rosette,  double  blossom.  La., 
Miss.  ’ 

Didymella  applanata  (Niessl)  Sacc . ,  spur  blight.  Oregon,  Wash. 

^  smoe  veneta  (Burkh. )  Jenkins  (Cloeosporium  venetum  Speg. ) ,  anthrac- 
nose.  General. 

Gnomonia  rubi  Rehm,  on  canes.  Oregon. 

Gymnoconia  Deckiana  (Howe)  Trott.,  orange  rust  (0,1, III).  Va. 
apalospnaeria  deformans  Syd.,  diy  berry,  stamen  blight.  Oregon, Wash. 
Kuenneola  uredmis  (Lk.)  Arth. ,  yellow  rust  (0, 1, II, III) .  Calif, 
kunkelia  rntens  (Schw.)  Arth.,  orange  rust  (I).  Calif.,  Oregon,  Va. 
Leptosphaema  comothyrium  (Fckl. )  Sacc.,  cane  blight.  General. 

chomasiana  Sacc.  &  Roum.,  cane  blight.  Oregon,  Wash, 
lycosphaerella  confusa  Wolf  (Cercospora  rubi  Sacc.),  leaf  spot.  Ca. , 

Mi  s  s .  * 

M.  rubi  Roark  (Septoria  rubi  Westend.),  leaf  spot,  sometimes  canker 
&  dieback.  General, 

Peronospora  rubi  Wallr, ,  downy  mildew.  Wash. 
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P  hyraa  tot  rich  urn  omnivorum  ('Shear)  Dug.,  root  rot.  iexas. 

Phytomonas  tumefaciens  (EFS.  &  Town.)  Bergey ,.  crown  gall.  General. 
Pyrenopeziza  rubi  (Fr. )  Rehm,  on  canes.  Calif. 

Rhizoctonia  solani  Kuhn,  collar  rot.  Wash. 

Sphaerotheca  humuli  (DC.)  Burr.,  powdery  mildew.  Pacific  Northwest. 
Septoria  darrowii  Zeller,  leaf  spot.  Ma* 

(S.  rubi  Westend.):  Mycosphaerella  rubi.  .  _ 

Verticillium  albo-atrum  Reink e  &  Berth.,  wilt.  Calif.,  N.Y. 

Dwarf,  Rubus  virus  6  Zeller  ex  Smith  (Nanus  loganobacci  Holmes). 

Oregon,  Wash. 

Mosaic,  undet.  virus  (?  Rubus  virus  1  Rankin  &  Hockey  ex  Smith,  Marmor 
rubi  Holmes).  Calif.  &  Pacific  Northwest. 


RUBUS  sop.,  RASPBERRIES  (l)  red.  Cult,  red  raspberries  derive  chiefly 

from  R.  IDAEUS  L.  var.  STRIGCSUS  (Michx. )  Maxim., 
AMERICAN  RED  R.,  which  occurs  from  New  England  to  Va. 
and  the  Rocky  Mts.  north  to  Alaska,  the  EUROPEAN  RAoP 
BERRY,  R.  I."  var.  VULGATUS  Arrhen.,  is  represented  in 
the  ancestry  of  some  vers,  and  occurs  rarely  as  an 
escape |  the  var.  ACULEATISSIMUS  Reg.  &  Tiling.,  WESTERN 
RED  R.,  occurs  in  the  western  o&rt  of  this  range;  cult. 

Zone  III. 


Alternaria  sp. ,  fruit  rot.  Mass.,  N.Y. 

Armillaria  mellea  Vahl  ex  Fr.  ,  root  rot.  Oregon,  Wash. 

Ascosoora  ruborum  Zeller  (Hendersonia  rubi  (Westend.)  Sacc. ) ,  cane 
spot,  die back.  Mass.,  Oregon,  Wash. 

Botryosphaeria  ribis  var.  chromcrena  Shear  et  al.,  on  canes.  Fla. 
Botrytis  cinerea  Pers . ,  gray  mold  of  fruit,  sometimes  flower  &  shoot 
blight .  Cosmopolitan . 

Cercospora  rubi  Sacc.  Conidiul  stage  of  Mycosphaerella  confusa. 
Cercosporella  rubi  (Wint.)  Plakidas,  double  blossom,  rosette.  Ill., 

Md. ,  K.Y.,  Pa.  T  T 

Clypoosphaeria  hendersonia  (Ell.)  Sacc.,  on  dead  canes.  Mich.,  Iv.J., 

N.Y. 

Coryneum  micros  tic  turn  Berk.  &  Br,,  on  canes.  Me*  (Ascospora  rubor- 
um  ?)  . 

Cuscuta  gronovii  Willd..,  dodder.  Conn.,  Ill.,  Wis. 

Cylindrospcrium  rubi  Ell.  &  Morg.  (?  Septoria  rubi  Westend.),  leaf 
spot.  Pa.  to  Texas  &  Wis* 

Cytospora  sp.  and  C.  rubi  Schw.,  on  dead  stems.  Idaho,  N.J.,  Oregon, 
Pa.  '  ^ 

Didymella  applanata  (Niessl)  Sacc.,  spur  blight  (gray  bark).  Generali 
Didyrnosphaeria  manitobensis  Ell.  &  Ev,  ,  on  leaves.  Mich. 

Elsinoe  veneta  (Burkh. )’ Jenkins  (Gloeosporium  venetum  Speg.),  an- 
>  threcnose.  General  (but  less  common  on  red  than  on.  black  rasp¬ 
berries)  . 

Gloeosporium  allantosporum  Fautr.,  anthracnose,  dieback.  Oregon, 

Wash . 

(G.  cingulatum  Atk . ) :  Glomerella  cingulata* 
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(G.  ruoicolum  Ell.  &  Ev.):  Glomerella  rubicola. 

(G.  venetum  Spog.):  Elsinoe  veneta. 

Glomerella  cingula ta  (Stcn. )  Spauld.  &  Schronk ,  canker,  dieback. 
Ark.,  Md.,  N.J.,  Ohio,  R.I.,  W.Va. 

lt.  rubicola  (Ell.  &  nv.)  Spauld.  G  Schrenk,  white  bud,  canker. 
Ill.,  N.J.,  W.Va. 

Gnomonia  depressula  Karst.,  on  dead  canes.  Alaska. 

G.  rostellata  (Fr. )  Wehmeyer,  on  stems.  Iowa. 

G.  rubi  Rehm.  Oregon. 

Graphium. gracile  Pk. ,  on  leaves.  Ind.,  N.Y-, 4  wis. 

'j-ymnocc nia  pockiana  (Howe)  Trott.,  orange  rust.  Although  sometimes 
reported  on  red  raspberry  (N.E.  and  Great  Lakes  States  to 
Pacific  Coast)  these  reports  are  not  authenticated.  There  are 
no  reports  of  the  short-cycle  rust,  Kunkelia  nitens,  on  this 
•  host. 


Hypoderma  virgultorum  (Pers.  ex  Fr.)  DC.,  on  dead  canes.  Mass.,  N.H., 
Oregon. 

Kuehneola  uredinis  (Lk.)  Arth. ,  yellow  rust  (0, I, II, III) .  Ill.,  pa. 

(Not  recorded  on  this  host  by  Arthur). 

Leptosphaeria  conicthyrium  (Fckl.)  Sacc.  (Coniothyrium  fuckelii  Sacc.) 
cane  blight , leaf  spot.  General. 

L.  t  omasiana  Sacc.  &  Roum. ,  c.ane  blight.  Oregon. 

Leotothyrium  pomi  (Mont,  &  Fr. )  Sacc.,  fly  speck.  Mass.,  Ind.,  Ky. 
Macrophoma  rubi  Tehon,  canker.  Ill. 

Monochaetia  desmazierii  Sacc. ,  on  leaves.  Alaska,  Iowa, 
kycosphaerella  confusa  Wolf  (Cercospora  rubi  Sacc.),  leaf  spot.  Ga, 

M.  fructicum  Starb.,  on  leaves.  Alaska. 

M.  rubi  Roark  (Septoria  rubi  Westend. ) ,  leaf  spot,  cane  spot. 
General. 

(M.  rubina  (Pk. )  Jacz.):  Didymella  applanata. 

Nectria  cinnabarina  Tode  ex  Fr. ,  on  canes.  Alaska, 

Pezicula  rubi  (Lib.)  Niessl,  on  dead  canes.  Me.,  N.Y. 

• Pezizella  oenotherae  (Cke.  &  Ell.)  Sacc.,  leaf  &  cane  spot.  Md.,  Mo., 
Va. 


Phoma  sp.  (?  P.  idaei  Cud.,  also  reported  as  P.  rubicola  Brun. ) ,  on 

canes  <1  spurs.  Minn.,  N.Y,  Conidial  stage  of  Didymella  applanat 

P h omo p s i s  s p . ,  on  canes.  I owa . 

Phragmidium  rubi-idaei  (DC.)  Karst,,  leaf  rust,  also  cane  and  Western 
rust  (0,1,11,111).  N.E.  and  N.  Central  States  to  Colo,  and 
Pacific  Northwest. 

Phyllactinia  corylea  (Pers.  ex  Karst.)  oowdery  mildew.  Mich. 

Phyllosticta  sp.  and  P.  bicolor  Pk. ,  on  leaves.  Fla.,  N.Y. ,  Wash. 

Phyllostictina  carpogena  Shear,  fruit  rot.  Md. 

Phymatotrichum  omnivorum  (Shear)  Dug.,  root  rot.  Texas. 

Physalospora  obtusa  (Schw.)  Cke.,  on  dead  canes,  ?blight.  Iowa,  Md., 
Mich . ,  Mo . ,  N . D ak . ,  Pa . 

Phytomonas  tumefaciens  (EFS.  &  Town.)  Bergey,  crown  gall.  General. 

Pucciniastrum  americanum  (Furl.)  Arth.,  late  leaf  rust  (II, III).  N.E. 
States  to  N.Car.,  Ill.  &  Idaho.  G  and  I  on  Picea  glauca. 
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Pyrenopeziza  rubi  (Fr.)  Rehm,  on  dead  cane,->.  a -1  *  ’  *  * 

Rhabdospora  rubi  Ell.  (?  Septoria  rubi  Saco.),  cane  spot.  Ala., 

Ill.,  N.J.,  Pa.,  Ala  ska . 

Rhizoctonia  solani  Kuhn,  root  &  collar  rot.  Colo.,  Idaho,  Was  i. 
Rhizoous  nigricans  Ehr. ,  black  mold  of  fruit.  Cosmopolitan. 

Septoria  darrowii  Zeller,  leaf  spot,  lid.,  N.Car. ,  Ais. 

(S.  rubi  Westend.  ) :  Mycosphaerella  rubi. 

(S ohaeropsis  rubicola  Cke.  &  Ell.):  Physalospora  obtusa. 

Sohaerotheca  humuli  (DC.)  Burr.,  powdery  mildew.  N.E.  States  to  ill. 

&  Minn. ,  Calif.  &  Pacific  N.W. 

Sohaerulina  intermixta  (Berk.  Bi  .)  Sacc.,  on  Ccineo.  r^gon. 
Stigmatea  rubicola  (Ell.  &  Ev.)  Theiss.,  black  spot  on  canes  &  leaves. 

Mont.,  N.Mex. ,  N.Y.,  Vt.,  Wis .  ^ 

Valsa  ambiens  Pers.  ex.  Fr. ,  on  dead  canes.  N.Y.  ,  N.Dak, 

Verticillium  albo-atrum  Reinke  Eert.h. ,  wilt.  Oregon,  N.Y. 

Xylaria  sp. ,  root  rot.  Wash,  , 

Chlorosis,  —  mineral  deficiency,  usually  of  iron,  associated  with 

alkaline  soil.  Western  States. 

Leaf  cur-1,  Rubus  viruses  3  and  3A  Bennett  ex  Smith .  (Cerium,  rubi 
vars.  alpha  and  beta  Holmes).  General.  The  red  raspberry  is 
a  common  host,  with 'indistinguishable  symptoms,  for  the  two 
vars.  of  the  virus. 

Mosaic  (gr^en  mosa.ic,  red  raspberry  mosaic),  Rubus  virus  1  Rcnkm 
Hockey  ex  Smith  (Marmor  rubi  Holmes).  General. 

Yellow  mosaic,  Rubus  virus  2  Bennett  ex  Smith.  N.Y.  to  Md.  &  Wis., 
and  probably  in  other  raspberry  districts.  ("Yellows"  applied 
to  Rubus  is  an  ambiguous  term,  not  equivalent  to  yellow  mosaic ; 
probably  a  complex  disease  involving  both  types  of  mosaic  and 
s  ome  time s  1 e  a f  curl.) 

RUBUS  spp.,  RASPBE  RIES  (2)  black.  Derived  from.  R.  GCCIDENTALIS  L., 

BLACKCAP  R.,  including  the  amber- fruited  var.  PALLIDUS 
Bailey,  ranging  from  New  England  to  Ga.  ,  Colo,  and  the 
Pacific  Northwest;  cult.  Zone  III.  R.  LEUCG DERMIS 
Torr.  &  Gray,  WHITEBARK  R.  ,  occurring  from  Mont,  to 
Utah,  central  Calif,  and  Wash.,  also  has  given  rise 
to  hort.  vars.  PURPLECANE  RASPBERRIES  are  hybrids  of 
R.  occldentalis  and  red  raspberries,  R.  neglectus  Pk. 
is  a  naturally  occurring  hybrid- of  this  nature. 

% 

Ascospora  ruborum  Zeller,  cane  spot,  dieback.  Gregon. 

Cercosporell  i  rubi  (Wint.)  Plakidas,  double  blossom.  Ky. 
Clypeosphaeria  hendersonia  (Ell.)  Sacc.,  on  dead  canes.  N.J.,  T.H. 
Coleroa  chae’tomium  (Kzb'. )  Rabh.  var.americana  Petr.,  on  leaves.  Wash, 
(?  Stigmatea  rubicola.) 

Cryptostictis  ludibunda  VWstur.  ,‘  on  stems.  Va.  ,  Vt, 

Cylindrosporium  rubi  Ell.  &  Morg.  (?  Septoria  rubi  Sacc.),  leaf  spot. 
Miss. 

Didymella  a p plana ta  (Niessl)  Sacc.,  spur  blight.  Kans.,  Gregon,  Pa., 
Wis. 
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Didym.osphc.eria  manitobensis  Ell.  &  Ev. ,  on  leaves.  Mont. 

Elsinoe  veneta  (Burkh.)  Jenkins  (Glocosporium  venetum  Speg.  ) , 

mithracnose.  N.E.  States  to  Mel.,  Kans.  &  Pacific  Northwest, 

?  Erwinia  amylovora  (Burr.)  Winslow  et  al.,  flower  &  twig  blight. 
Pa. 

Gloaosporium  allantosporum  Fautr. ,  anthracnose.  Oregon,  Wash. 

Glome rella  cingulata  (Ston. )  Sps.uld.  cc  Schrenk,  canker,  dieback* 
Ky.,  Mich. ,  Mo.,  Ohio. 

Gnomonia  rubi  Rohm,  on  dead  canes.  Oregon, 

Gymnctonia  peckiana  (Howe)  Trott. ,  orange  rust  (C,I,III).  N.E. 

States  to  La.  &  Minn. ;  Pa.cific  Northwest. 

Kuehneola  urodinis  (Lk.)  Arth. ,  yellow  rust  (0, I ,11, III) .  Del.  to 
Mo.  &  Wis.  (Not  recorded,  on  this  host  by  Arthur). 

Kunkelia  nitens  (Schw. )  Arth.,  orange  rust  (I).  Ill.,  Ind.,  Mich., 
Ohio. 


Lebtosphaeria  coniothyrium  (Fckl.)  S-cc 
Kans.  Wis.;  Oregon. 

Macro phoma  conica  Pass,,  on  canes.  Ye . 
Mycospbaerella  confusa  Wolf  (Cercospora 
Fla.,  Ga. 


,  cane  blight.  N.H.  to 
rubi  Sacc.),  leaf  spot. 


G' 


Ala. 


h'.  rubi  Roark  (Seotoria  rubi  Westend.),  leaf  spot.  Vt.  to  S.Car 
Ark.  &  Nebr. ;  Wash. 

Peronospora  rubi  Rabh, ,  downy  mildew.  Wash. 

Pezizella  oenotherae  (Cke.  &  Ell.)  Sacc.,  cane  &  leaf  spot.  Md. . 
Ohio. 


i 


Phoma  sp.,  cane  blight.  N.Y. 


Phr igmidium  rubi-idaei  (DC.)  Karst.,  leaf  rust,  sometimes  on  stems 
(0, 1, II, III) .  Calif,,  Mass.,  Oregon,  Wis. 

Phyllosticta  rubicola  Rabh. ,  on  leaves.  Ind. 

Phytomona s  tumef ..ciens  (EFS.  &  Town.)  Bergey,  crown  gall.  General. 
Puccini  strum  americanum  (Farl.)  Arth.,  Late  rust  (II, III).  N.E. 

States  to  Va.,  Iowa  M  N.Dak. 

Pyrenopeziza  rubi  (Fr. )  Rohm,  on  dead  canes.  Oregon. 

Septoria  darrowii  Zeller,  leaf  spot.  Md. 

(S.  rubi  Westend. ) :  Mycosphaerella  rubi. 

Sphaerothena  humuli  (DC.)  Burr.,  powdery  mildew.  Minn.,  N.Y.  ,  Ohio, 
Oregon. 

Sphaerulina  intermixta  (Berk.  &  Br. )  Sacc.,  on  dead  canes.  Oregon. 
Stigma tea  rubicola  (Ell.  &  Ev.)  Theiss.,  black  spot  on  canes  & 
leaves.  Md.  ,  Nebr.  ,  Wis. 

Verticillium  albo-atrum  Reinke  &  Berth.,  wilt  (Western  bluestem). 

Mass,  to  N.J.  0;  Ohio;  Oregon,  Wash, 

Leaf  curl ,  •  Rubus  virus  3A  Bennett  ex  Smith  (Corium  rubi  var.  beta 
Holmes).  N.Y.  to  Pa.,  Ind.  &  Mich.,  and  probably  elsewhere. 
Mos’ai'c  (mild  mosaic),  Rubus  virus  1  Rankin  &  Hockey  ex  Smith  (Marmor 
rubi  Holmes).  General, 

Yellow  mosaic,  Rubus  virus  2  Bennett  ex  Smith.  Ill.,  Md. ,  Mich., 
N.Y.,  Ohio,  Pa.,  Wash.;  probably  general. 
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Streak  (Eastern  blue stem,  rosette),  ftubus  virus  4  Wilcox  ex  Smith 

(Nanus  orientalis  Heines).  Conn,  to  lid.,  -AU-  v  EU,jW  . 
Northwest.  (A  mild  and  a  severe  fora  have  been  described  but 
are  thought  to  be  caused  by  only  strains. of  one  virus.  The 
mild  form  causes  "crumbly  berries"  sometimes  reported  as.  a 
distinct  disease;  the  severe  form  causes  necrotic  streaking, 
dwarfing,  and  sometimes  witches' —brooms • ) 

RUBUS  spp.,  RASPBERRIES,  (3)  ORIENT:!,  as  R.  ELLIPTICUS  Sm.,  GOLDEN 

EVERGREEN  R. ,  R.  HAWAIIENSIS  Gray,  R.  PHCENICOLASIUS 
Maxim.,  WINEBERRY,  and  R.  RCSAEFCLIUS  Srn. ,  RGSELEAF  R.; 
cult,  for  fruit  &  ornament  chiefly  in  the  South  and 
sometimes  naturalized  in  the  American  tropics. 


Corticium  galactinum  (Fr.)  Burt,  root  rot.  Md. ,  Va. 

Irene  calostroma  (Destn.)  Hohn. ,  black  mildew.  T.H. 

Kuehneola  uredinis  (Lk.)  Arth. ,  yellow  rust  (0,1,11 , III ).  i-h 
Leptosphaeria  coniothyrium  (Fckl.)  3a.ee.,  cane  blight.  a* 
Mycosphaerella  rubi  Roark  (Septoria  rubi  Westend. ) ,  leal  spot. 

(S.  darrowii  Zeller  perhaps  also  present). 

.Phomopsis  rubiseda  Fairman,  on  canes.  N.Y. 

Stictis  hawaiiensis  Cash,  on  living  stems.  T.H.  . 

Leaf  curl,  ?  Rubus  virus  3  Bennett  ex  Smith  (Corium  ruoi  Holme 
Mosaic ,  ?  Rubus  virus . 1  Rankin  &  Hockey  ex  Smith  (Marmor  rubi 


Md# 


s).  N.Y. 

Holme  s ) . 


Oregon,  Pa, 


RUBUS  spp. 


RASPBERRIES  (A)  flowering,  as  R.  CDORATUS  L.,  PURPLE  FLOWER¬ 
ING  R.  ,  FRAGRANT  THB.iBLEBERRY ,  In  N.E.  States  to  Ga. 
and  Mich.,  cult.  Zone  III;  and  R.  DELICIOSUS  Torr., 
WHITE  FLC'JERIKG  R. ,  BOULDER  R.  in  Colo,  to  Ariz.  and 
N.  Iviex.  ,  cult.  Zone  V. 


Gnomonia  ros  tel  lata  (Fr.)  Wehmeyer ,  on  ca.no  s.  W.Va. 

Leotothyrium  pomi  (Mont.  &  Fr.  )  Sacc . ,  fly  speck  on  canes.  N.  • 
Leptosphaeria  coniothyrium  (Fckl.)  Sacc.,  cane  blight.  Me.,  W.Va. 
Monochaetia  desmazierii  Sacc.  ,  on  leaves.  Me. 

Pezicula  rubi  (Lib.)  Niessl,  on  dead  canes.  Fa. 

Phragmidium  peckianum  Arth.,  rust  (0, 1,  II ,  III ) .  On  R.  deliciosus, 
Mont,  to  Ari.z.  &  N.Mex. 

P.  rubi-odorati  Diet.,  rust  ( 0,1, II, III) .  .On  R.  odoratus,  Me.  to 
N.Car.  &  Mich. 

Phomopsis  rubiseda  Fairman,  on  canes.  N.Y. 

Phyllosticta  variabilis  Pk.,  leaf  spot.  N.Y. ,  Vt. 

Physalospora  obtusa  (Schw. )  Cke.  ,  on  canes.  N.Y. 

Pyronopoziza  lacerata  (Ckc.  &  Pk.)  Sacc.,  on  dead  canes.  N.Y.,  W.Va. 
Sphaerotheca  humuli  (DC.)  Burr.,  powdery  mildew.  N.E.  States  to  Va. 

&  Ohio.  ,  || 

Leaf  curl,  ?  Rubus  virus  3A  Bennett,  ex  Smith  (Corium  rubi  Holmes). N.Y* 
Mosaic,  ?  Rubus  virus  1  Rankin  &  Hockey  ex  Smith  (Marmor  rubi  Holmes). 

N.Y. 
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;  RUBUS  spo.,  THIMBLEBERRIES  (and  others).  Spo.  native  to  N.  America, 

bearing  edible  fruit,  sometimes  grown  for  ground  cover 
or  ornament,  not  otherwise  classified,  as  R.  CHAMAE- 
MCRUS  L.,  CLOUDBERRY,  of  northern  New  England  to  Alaska 
R.  parviflorus  Nutt.,  WESTERN  THIIJBLEBERRY,  ranging 
Irom  the  Great  Lakes  to  Calif,  and  Alaska;  R.  PUBESENS 
Raf.  (R.  triflorus  Richards),  DWARF  RED  BLACKBERRY,  New 
England  to  Alaska;  R.  SPECTA3ILIS  Pursh,  SALMCNBERRY, 
northern  Rocky  hits,  to  Calif,  and  Alaska. 

Aposphaeria  major  Syd.,  on  stems.  Utah. 

Botrytis  cinerea  Pers.,  flower  &  shoot  blight,  gray  mold  of  fruit. 
Alaska. 

Coccomyces  rubi  (Fr.)  Karst.,  on  fallen  leaves.  Calif. 

Gnomonia  rostellata  (Fr.)  Wehmeyer,  on  dead  stems.  Calif. 

Gymnoconia  peckiana  (Howe)  Trott.,  orange  rust  (0,1,111).  On  R. 
pubescens.  Me.,  N.H.,  Wis. 

Hypo  derma  virgultorum  (Pens,  ex  Fr.)  DC.,  on  dead  stems.  Alaska. 
Kuehneola  uredinis  (Lk.)  Arth. ,  yellow  rust  (0, I , II , III) .  On  R. 
pubescens,  Mass.,  Mich.,  N.Y. 

Kunr.elia  nitens  (Schw.  )  Arth.,  orange  rust  (I).  On  R.  parviflorus. 
Calif.;  on  R.  pubescens,  Va. 

Leptosphaeria  coniothyrium  (Fckl.)  Sacc.,  canker,  blight.  Mass.,  Va. 
Leptothyrium  clypeosphaerioid.es  Sacc.,  on  dead  stems.  Alaska. 

Mars sonina  potentillae  (Desm. )  Magn.  var.  tormentillae  Trail.,  leaf 
spot.  Wis. 

Mycosphaerella  rubi  Roark  (Septoria  rubi  Westend. ) ,  leaf  spot.  On 
various  sop.,  Wis.  to  Calif.  &  Alaska. 

Nectria  cinnabarina  Tod.e  ex  Fr.,  on  stems,  coral  spot.  Alaska. 
Phragmidium  occidentale  Arth.,  rust  (0, I, II, III) .  On  R.  parviflorus, 
Mich,  to  N.Mex. ,  Wash.  L  Alaska. 

P.  rubi-idaei  (DC.)  Karst.,  rust  (0, I, II, III) .  On  R.  spectabilis, 
Oregon  &  Wash. 

Phyllosticta  dearnessii  Sacc.,  on  .leaves  of  R.  pubescens.  N.Y. 
Puccinis  strum  arcticum  (Lagerh.)  Tranz.,  rust  (il,III).  On  R. 

chamaemorus,  Alaska;  on  R.  pubescens,  New  England  to  Minn. 
Pyrenopeziza  rubi  (Fr.)  Rohm,  on  dead  stems.  Calif. 

Synchytrium  aureum  Schroet.,  leaf  gall.  On  R.  pubescens.  Wis. 

Mosaic,  ?  Rubus  virus  1  Rankin  &  Hockey  ex  Smith  (Marmor  rubi  Holmes). 
Oregon. 

(DIVISION  OF  MYCOLOGY  AM)  DISEASE  SURVEY). 
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Figure.  1.  —  Departure  .of  Mean  Temperature  from  the  Normal  for 
May  1942. 


Figure  2.  —  Percentage  of  Normal  Precipitation  for  May  1942. 
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MAY  WEATHER 

(U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Weather  Bureau,  Weekly  Weather 
and  Crop  Bulletin  for  the  week  ending  June  2,  1942). 

Figure  1  shows  that  the  temperature  for  May  1942,  averaged  aoproxi- 
mately  normal  throughout  the  southern  half  of  the  country,  with  the  month¬ 
ly  means  ranging  from  1°  to  2°  above.  In  the  Northeast  the  month  was 
considerably  warmer  than  normal,  but  the  Northwest  and  Great  Basin  had 
minus  temperature  departures  of  3°  to  5°.  For  the  country  as  a  whole  the 
average  was  approximately  normal. 

Figure  2  shows  that  precipitation  was  very  unevenly  distributed 
geographically.  The  amounts  were  again  heavy,  ranging  up  to  one-and-a- 
half  to  more  than  twice  the  normal,  in  most  sections  from  the  Lake  region 
westward.  They  were  substantially  above  normal  in  the  East  also,  except 
the  extreme  Northeast  and  along  the  Atlantic  coast.  On  the  other  hand 
a  large  southwestern  area  had  very  little  precipitation.  Marked  contrasts 
may  be  seen  in  many  nearby  sections,  such  as  New  Jersey  compared  with 
northeastern  Pennsylvania,  southeastern  with  southwestern  Virginia,  north¬ 
eastern  with  northwestern  Florida,  the  coast  sections  with  eastern  interior 
Texas,  southern  with  ncrthern  California,  and  western  with  eastern  Wash¬ 
ington. 
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IN  THIS  ISSUE 

Tho  destructive  virus  disease  of  tomatoes,  tip-blight,  is  reported 
for  the  first  time  in  the  East  by  J.  G.  Leach  and  Anthony  Berg  from  West 
Virginia,  page  278.  Collaborators  are  asked  to  look  for  it  in  other 
States,  page  279. 

.  Two  Cercosporas  new  to  the  United  States  have  been  found,  one  on  poppy 
in  Alabama  and  one  on  belladonna  in  Virginia,  reported  by  John  A. 
Stevenson  and  S.  B.  Fenne,  respectively,  page  280. 

D.  B.  Creager  and  G.  H.  Boewe  describe  a  peony  anthracnose  found  in 
Illinois,  page  280. 

A  die-back  disease  has  caused  severe  damage  this  year  in  experimental 
plantings  of  safflower  in  Texas,  according  to  Herbert  Rich,  page  282. 

E.  L.  Lyle  and  G.  E.  Altstatt  report  reaction  of  2  rose  varieties  to 
black  spot,  page  282. 

Results  of  a  test  in  Arkansas  with  Spergon  for  sweetpotato  treatment 
are  reported  by  V.  H.  Young,  page  283. 

W.  H.  Davis  reports  diseases  found  in  Massachusetts  tobacco  seedbeds 
this  year,  page  285. 

Potato  late  blight  has  appeared  on  Long  Island,  in  Pennsylvania,  and 
at  an  unusually  early  date  in  Wisconsin,  page  287.  A.  H.  Eddins  reports 
losses  caused  by  this  and  other  potato  diseases  in  the  Hastings  section 
of  Florida  this  season. 

R.  C.^ Thomas  writes  that  anthracnose  is  unusually  prevalent  on  wheat  in 
Ohio  this  year,  page  288.  Incidence  of  rusts  and  other  diseases  of  small 
grains  is  reported  from  various  States. 

The .red-stele  resistant  strawberry  varieties  Pathfinder  and  Aberdeen 
were  infected  to  a  slight  extent  in  seme  locations  in  Illinois  this  year, 
according  to  H.  W.  Anderson  and  A.  S.  Colby,  page  291.  Reports  on  fruit 
diseases  are  given  from  Rhode  Island,  New  York,  and  Pennsylvania. 

Brief  notes  on  plant  diseases,  page  294. 

Check  list  revision,  by  Freeman  Weiss,  page  296. 

June  weather,  page  302. 
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TOMATO  TIP-BLIGHT  FOUND  IN  WEST  VIRGINIA 

J.  G.  Leach  and  Anthony  Berg 

In  the  spring  of  1941  a  destructive  disease  of  tomato  seedlings 
aooeared  in  a  greenhouse  near  Morgantown,  West  Virginia.  It  was  firs 
observed  S  flfts  of  young  plants  grown  for  sale  to  local  home  garden¬ 
ers,  but  it  was  observed  also  on  field  plants  obtained  from  this  green 
house.  The  disease  was  characterized  by  necrotic  spots  on  the  leaves 
and  elongated  lesions  on  the  stem,  and  young  plants  were  «■* 

in  a  few  days.  The  disease  was  tentatively  diagnosed  as  streak  but 
when  attempts  to  transmit  it  from  tomato  to  tomato  and  from  tomato  to 
tobacco  were  unsuccessful,  tho  correctness  of  the  diagnosis  was  ques¬ 
tioned.  Because  of  the  pressure  of  other  work  no  further  studies  were 
made  until  it  appeared  again  in  1942  in  the  same  greenhouse.  Further 
investigations  identified  the  disease  as  tip-blight  caused  by  a  strain 
of  thc3  spotted  wilt  virus  (Lethum  anstraliense  var.  lethale )  and  trans¬ 
mitted  by  thrips.  .  .  ,  , 

The  greenhouse  in  which  the  disease  occurs  is  heavily  in-tested 

with  thrips  (Thrips  tabaci)  and  transmission  experiments  with  the  in¬ 
sect  taken  from  diseased  tomatoes  have  been  uniformly  successful,  while 
thrips  taken  from  beans  in  another  greenhouse  did  not  transmit  the 

virus .  , 

The  disease  was  eventually  transmitted  in  a . very  small  percent¬ 
age  of  trials  by  mechanical  inoculation  with  the  aid  of ^ fine  carborun¬ 
dum,  but  all  other  methods  of  mechanical  inoculation  failed.  The  symp¬ 
toms  agree  closely  with  those  described  by  Milbrath  and  by  Holmes. 

What  is  apparently  the  same  disease  has  been  observed  on  young 
pepper  plants  and  on  a  number  of  weeds  infested  with  thrips  and  growing 
under  the  greenhouse  benches.  The  disease  has  not  been  observed  or  re¬ 
ported  elsewhere  in  the  State.  It  is  probable  that  tip-blight  was  in¬ 
troduced  into  this  greenhouse  on  ornamental  plants  brought  in  from  a 
distance.  Many  kinds  of  ornamentals  are  grown  in  the  hous^  and  to¬ 
matoes  are  grown  only  for  sale  as  transplants. 

Because  of  the  difficulty  in  completely  controlling  thrips  and 
because  of  the  wide  range  of  hosts  for  both  the  thrips  and  the  virus, 
the  disease  promises  to  be  very  difficult  to  control.  The  disease  is 
so  destructive  that  every  effort  must  be  made  to  prevent  its  further 
spread. 

This  is  apparently  the  first  report  of  tip-blight  in  the  east¬ 
ern  part  of  the  country,  and  the  second  definite  determination  of  its 
occurrence  outside  of  the  Pacific  Coast  area,  the  only  other  record 
being  from  Texas.  However,  Milbrath  stated  that  "a  critical  review  of 
the  literature  suggests  that  tip-blight  virus  is  widely  distributed 
but  not  recognized"  owing  to  confusion  with  the  spotted  wilt  virus  or 
to  a  mixture  of  the  2  viruses.  According  to  him  symptoms  indicative 
of  a  mixture  of  both  viruses  had  been  described  from  Australia,  Cali¬ 
fornia,  and  Texas,  while  a  report  of  an  "unusual  occurrence"  of  ®pot- 
ted  wilt  in  Utah  was  more  typical  of  tip-blight  (Phytopath.  29*166- 
167.  1939). 

(WEST  VIRGINIA  UNIVERSITY) . 
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LOOK  FOR  TOMATO  TIP-BLIGHT 


Just  what  is  the  distribution  of  tip-blight?  The  only  definite 
records  of  occurrence  are  from  Oregon,  where  the  disease  and  the  virus 
were  first  described  (Milbrath,  Phytopath.  29:  156-168.  1939);  from 

Texas,  where  symptoms  attributed  by  Young,  Altstatt,  and  Harrison 
(PDR  22:  7.  1938)  to  spotted  wilt  suggested  to  Milbrath  a  mixture  of  tip- 
blight  and  spotted  wilt;  and  now  from  West  Virginia. 

Milbrath1 s  inference  of  possible  occurrence  in  California,  Utah, 
and  Australia  is  mentioned  in  Leach  and  Berg’s  article  above.  The  cir¬ 
cumstances  detailed  in  Blood's  report  of  the  Utah  disease  (PDR  20:  143- 
144.  1936)  point  to  the  seed  as  the  source  of  infection,  but  neither  the 
tip-blight  nor  the  spotted-wilt  virus  is  seed-tran&mitted,  as  far  as 
known . 

In  Oregon,  the  tip-blight  disease  was  at  first  thought  to  be  due 
to  the  spotted  wilt  virus  plus  some  other  undetermined  virus.  Both  vi¬ 
ruses  occurred  together  in  some  localities  and  sometimes  both  were  found 
in  the  same  plant,  but  the  tip-blight  virus  in  pure  form  predominated 
and  made  it  possible  to  distinguish  the  symptoms  from  those  of  spotted 
wilt  and  to  identify  the  virus  as  distinct.  Since  the  spotted-wilt 
virus  is  ordinarily  the  only  one  to  be  recovered  from  doubly-infected 
plants,  the  effects  of  the  mixture'  may  be  ascribed  to  this  virus  alone. 

As  already  mentioned,  Milbrath  suggests  that  this  has  probably  happened 
more  than  once.  The  viruses  of  tip-blight  and  of  spotted  wilt  are  close¬ 
ly  related  and  in  many  of  their  common  hosts  produce  similar  symptoms. 

The  host  range  so  far  tested  for  tip-blight  is  similar  to  that  of  spot¬ 
ted  wilt,  and  the  vector  is  the  same.  Altogether,  there  may  be  diffi¬ 
culty  in  deciding  whether  tip-blight  is  the  virus  concerned  in  a  par¬ 
ticular  case,  even  though  it  is  present  unmixed. 

Milbrath  describes  the  effects  produced  by  the  tip-blight  virus 
in  certain  differential  hosts  of  which  tomato  itself  is  one,  which  he 
says  clearly  distinguish  this  virus  from  all  other  tomato  viruses. 

These  symptoms  are  compared  with  those  of  spotted  wilt  and  certain  other 
virus  diseases  with  which  tip-blight  might  be  confused.  Streak  is  not 
one  of  these,  but  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  disease  in  West  Virginia 
was  at  first  thought  to  be  streak,  there  is  certainly  a  possibility  that 
tip-blight  may  be  hiding  behind  that  name  in  less  carefully  investiga¬ 
ted  occurrences'. 

From  his  experience  with  tip-blight  in  YJest  Virginia,  Doctor 
Leach  is  impressed  with  the  menace  a  widespread  distribution  of  this 
virus  would  constitute  to  the  tomato  industry,  and  suggests  that  col¬ 
laborators  be  asked  to  make  a  careful  survey  to  determine  where  it  ac¬ 
tually  does  occur,  as  a  basis  for  intelligent  efforts  to  check  further 
spread  and  establishment  in  new  locations. 

It  should  bo  borne  in  mind  that  danger  from  tip-blight  is  not 
confined  to  tomatoes.  The-  virus  affects  a  wide  range  of  hosts  includ¬ 
ing  a  number  of  perennial  ornamentals  and  weeds  that  can  act  as  reser¬ 
voirs  and  initiate  outbreaks  whose  source  might  remain  obscure.  Whe¬ 
ther  or  not  it  is  found  in  tomatoes,  the  disease  should  be  looked  for 
in  other  plants,  especially,  perhaps,  in  the  vicinity  of  ornamental 
nurseries  or  greenhouses  as  in  the  West  Virginia  occurrence.  It  is 
probable  tha.t  transportation  in  diseased  ornamentals  may  be  the  chief 
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method  by  which  the  virus  is  carried  from  one  place  to  another. 

It  is  advisable,  also,  to  investigate- -thoroughly  alx  cases  of. 
streak,  and  especially  of  spotted  wilt.  The  latter  disease  has  a  fair” 
ly  wide  recorded  distribution  in  this  country.  On  tomauo  it  has  been  re¬ 
ported  from  all  of  the  Pacific  Coast  States,  and  from. Utah,  Wisconsin, 
Michigan,  Missouri,  Illinois,  Ohio,  Texas,  Pennsylvania,  and  New  fork. 
For  reasons  already  given,  it  would  not  be  strange  if  tip-blight  were 
also  present.  Where  spotted  wilt  is  found,  every  effort  should  be  made 
to  determine  definitely  whether  or  not  tip-blight  is  present. 


TWO  CERCQSPCRAS  NEWLY  REPORTED  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 


,erver  of  Tuskegee 


CERCCSPCRA  ON  POPPY  IN  ALABAMA:  Dr.  George  W.  C; 

Institute  sends  a  specimen  of  Cercospora  on  the  cultivated  .poppy  with  the 
comment  that  the  fungus  has  been  unusually  destructive  during  the  present 
season.  The  fungus  oroduces  numerous  circular  to  irregular  dull  brown 
to  gray  spots  up  to  a  cm.  in  diameter  on  the  leaves..  The  spots  show  on 
both  leaf  surfaces  and  often  coalesce  to  form  large  irregular  blotches. 
The  fungus  is  Cercospora  papaveri  Muller  &  Chupp  described  from  and  here¬ 
tofore  known  only  from  Brasil.  Doctor  Chupp  confirms  the  determination, 
noting  however  that  the  specific  name  is  preoccupied  so  that  it  will  be 
necessary  for  him  to  rename  his  species.  Earlier  reports  of  Cercospora 
sp.  from  Texas  and  Cercosporolla  sp.  from  Florida  on  the  cultivated  poppy 
possibly  may  be  referred  to  the  Muller  and  Chupp  species.  With  these  ex¬ 
ceptions  Doctor  Carver's  report  is  the  first  for  the  United  States.  His 
abundant  and  carefully  prepared  specimen  is  the  only  material  available 
of  the  species  in  the  Mycological  Collections  of  the  Bureau.  (John  A. 
Stevenson,  Division  of  Mycology  and  Disease  Survey). 


CERCCSPCRA  ON  BELLADCNNA  IN  VIRGINIA:  In  Appomatox  County,  Virgi¬ 
nia,  32  acres  of  the  drug  plant  Atropa  belladonna  arc  being  grown  as  a 
war  emergency  project.  A  leaf  spot  is  causing  considerable  injury  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  report  from  the  county  agent  accompanying  specimens  of  in¬ 
fected  leaves.  The  fungus  on  the  leaf  spots  was  identified  by  J.  A. 
Stevenson  of  the  Division  of  Mycology  and  Disease  Survey  as  Cercospora 
atropae;  Kvashnina,  which  has  not  been  recorded  previously  from  the  United 
States.  (S.  B.  Fenne,  Extension  Pathologist,  July  3) • 


PEONY  ANTHRACNGSE  FOUND  IN  ILLINOIS 


D.  B.  Cr eager  and  G.  H.  Boev/e 

In  1915  H.  H.  Whet z el  (2)  reported  in  New  York  a  disease  of  peony 
which  he  referred  to  as  anthracnose,  and  in  1940  Freeman  Weiss  (1). brief¬ 
ly  discussed  a  peony  anthracnose  ’which  was  observed  in  North  Carolina 
in  1938.  Neither  of  these  pathologists  were  able  to  establish  definite¬ 
ly  the  cause  of  the  disease,  and  Weiss  was  unable  to  determine  whether 
the  disease  from  North  Carolina  was  identical  with  that  found  by  Whetzel 
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in  New  York.  These  2  rather  limited  reports  appear  to  be  the  only  pub¬ 
lished  information  on  the  occurrence  of  peony  anthracnose  in  this  coun¬ 
try  or  abroad. 

In  1941  the  writers  found  a  disease  of  peony  possessing  all  of 
the  characteristics  of  a  true  anthracnose  type  of  disease  in  3  widely 
separated  commercial  peony  plantings  in  southern  Illinois.  The  disease 
recurred  in  the  same  plantings  again  this  year.  Varieties  found  infect¬ 
ed  with  this . anthracnose  were  Couronne  d*Or,  Karl  Rosenfield,  Sarah 
Bernhardt,  William  Penn,  and  Alsace  Lorraine.  Couronne  d’Cr,  which 
appeared  in  all  3  plantings,  was  the  most  severely  affected  variety. 

Ihe  disease  affects  stems,  leaves,  bud  scales,  and  flower  pet¬ 
als.  It  can  be  responsible  for  marked  reduction  in  yield  and  quality 
of  flowers,  as  well  as  complete  destruction  of  stems  and,  in  some  cases, 
death  of  entire  plants.  Most  infections  occur  when  the  shoots  are  still 
young  and  the  leaf  and  stem  tissues  are  quite  succulent. 

Lesions  on  stems  range  from  small,  elongated  reddish  spots,  which 
enlarge  into  lesions  with  somewhat  grayish  centers  and  reddish  borders, 
..to  extensive  zonate  cankers.  Cankered  stems  are  commonly  twisted,  bent 
or  curled.  When  very  young  stems  are  infected,  they  may  be  rapidly 
blighted  and  completely  killed. 

On  the  leaves,  spots  occur  along  veins  as  well  as  in  the  tissue 
between  the  veins  and  on  the  petioles.  These  spots  vary  from  small, 
elongated  reddish  lesions,  some  of  which  as  they  enlarge  become  circular 
in  outline  with  grayish  centers  and  reddish  borders,  to  irregular  brown¬ 
ish  lesions  at  edges  of  leaf  blades.  Infected  leaves  are  often  curled 
and  puckered,  a  condition  which  results  when  spots  develop  at  the  edges 
of  leaflets  before  the  leaves  are  mature. 

Buds  are  blasted  when  bud  scales  and  outer  petals  become  infected. 
Also,  development  of  spots  and  cankers  on  the  upper  portions  of  stems 
disfigures  and  distorts  the  flower  pedicel  and  can  indirectly  cause  bud 
blast  and  otherwise  interfere  with  flower  development. 

Associated  with  lesions  on  stems,  leaves,  and  buds  is  a  species 
°f  Gloeosporium  which  fruits  abundantly  in  the  dead  tissue.  Acervulae 

ipirik  spore  m .  sses  exude  profusely  develop,  especially  in  stem 
cankers  and  blasted  buds.  Specific  identity  of  this  Gloeosporium  has 
not  been  fully  established,  although  morphologically  it  somewhat  resem¬ 
bles  G.  fructjgenum  Berk. 

Results  of  preliminary  inoculation  tests  conducted  on  peony  plants 
of  the  Couronne  d'Cr  variety  forced  in  the  greenhouse  indicate  that  the 
peony  Gloeosporium  is  the  anthracnose  pathogen.  In  these  studies  the 
pathogenicity  of  the  Gloeosporium  isolated  from  peonies  was  compared  with 
G.  fructjgenum  isolated  from  apple  fruit  lesions.  It  was  found  that  the 
apple  Gloeosporium  caused  no  infection  in  peony  plants,  whether  or  not 
stems  and  leaves  we  re  wounded,  while  the  peony  Gloeosporium  caused  in¬ 
fection,  resulting  in  the  development  of  typical  anthracnose  symptoms, 
in  apparently  unwounded  as  well  as  wounded  stems  and  leaves. 

1.  Weiss,  Freeman.  Anthracnose  and  Cladosporium  stem  spots  of  peonies. 

Phytopath.,  30:409-A15.  1940. 

2.  Whetzel,  H.  H.  Diseases  of  peonies.  Trans.  Mass.  Hort.  Soc.  1915 

(1):103-112.  1915. 

(SECTION  OF  APPLIED  BOTANY  AND  PLANT  PATHOLOGY,  ILLINOIS  NATURAL  HISTORY 
SURVEY,  URBANA). 
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DIE-BACK  OF  SAFFLOW.ER  IN  TEXAS 
Herbert  Rich 

Since  1940,  safflower,  Carthamus  tinctorius,  has  been  planted 
experimentally  in  Texas  as  a  possible  source  of  drying  oil.  With  the 
exceotion  of  a  report  of  a  Septoria  leaf  spot  (P.  D.  R.  25:389) »  this 
crop  has  been  quite  free  from  diseases  in  Texas.  However,  in  an  ex¬ 
perimental  plot  on  the  grounds  of  the'  Temple  Substation  of  the  Texas 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  a  die-back  condition  was  observed 
this  year  which  has  ruined  80^  of  the  crop.  The  season  has  been  very 
wet  and  humid  with  50%  more  rain  in  April  than  has  been. recoraed  for 
this  month  on  the  past  10-year  average.  This  high  precipitation  and 
humidity  persisted  at  the  time  the  young  safflower  buds  began  to  form 

and  the  disease  appeared  at  that  time. 

In  the  first  stages  of  infection,  the  tips  of  the  stems,  all 
of  which  bear  the  blooms,  die  and  become  dry  and  light  brown  at  . the 
time  the  young  buds  are  forming;  this  being  very  noticeable  against 
the  light  green  color  of  the  healthy  tissues  of  the  plant.  As  the. dis¬ 
ease  progresses,  it  proceeds  downward,  more  and  more  of  the  top  being 
blighted  with  the  dead  leaves  remaining  attached  to  the  stem.  At  a 
very  late  stage,  all  that  is  left  living  is  a  few  inches  of  green 
trunk  with  a  few  green  leaves  attached  while  the  top  of  the  plant  is 
dead  and  shriveled. 

The  scaly  bracts  of  the  flowering  parts  and  the  stems  at  the 
point  of  attachment  of  the  leaves  apparently  are  the  avenues  of  in-, 
fection.  The  first  infections  appeared  in  the  immature  buds  and  this 
type  was  most  prevalent.  The  fungus  spreads  throughout  the  base  of 
the  bloom  until  it  kills  the  entire  bud,  then  invades  the  pedicel 
and  advances  downward  along  the  stem,  killing  all  branches  and  leaves 
past  which  it  spreads. 

The  other  means  of  infection  is  at  the  base  of  the  leaf  at  the 
point  of  attachment  to  the  stem.  In  this  case,  the  advancing  fungus 
forms  a  light  brown  elongated  lesion  which  spreads  up  and  down  the 
stem.  This  lesion  has  been  observed  to  girdle  the  stem,  killing  all 
portions  of  the  plant  above  it.  ^ 

A  fungus,  apparently  a  species  of  Gloeosporium,  was  found 
fruiting  abundantly  on  the  stem  lesions.  A  Gloeosporium,  possibly 
G.  carthami  but  not  definitely  determined,  has  been  found  in  Indiana 
and  at  Arlington  Farm,  Virginia ,  but  it  is  not  known  whether  this  is 
the  same  disease. 

(BLACKLAND  EXPERIMENT  STATION,  TEMPLE,  TEXAS). 


TESTS  WITH  TWO  VARIETIES  OF  ROSES  FOR  RESISTANCE 

TO  BLACK  SPOT 


E.  W.  Lyle  and  G.  E.  Altstatt 

,  A  notation  appeared  (P.  D.  R.  24: 479 »  Dec.  15 »  1940)  to  the  ef¬ 
fect  that  the  rose  variety,  Susan  Louise,  was  observed  to  be  entirely 
free  from  black  spot.  To  detemine  whether  the  observation  was  a  case 
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of  complete  immunity,  a  test  was  conducted  at  Tyler,  Texas  under  con¬ 
ditions  considered  optimum  for  infection  by  the  black  spot  fungus, 
Diplocarpon  rosae..  .In  addition,  tests  were  made  allowing  natural  in¬ 
fection  of  bushes  in  the  field  at  College  Station  and  at  Tyler.  Sim¬ 
ilarly,  the  experiments  were  tried  with  the  hybrid  tea,  Pink  Princess, 
which  has  been  considered  as  disease  resistant  (McFarland,  J.  H.  In 
Moderfa  Roses  II.  p.  179,  1940). 

In  the  first  experiment  a  plant  of  each  of  the  2  varieties 
was  potted  and  grown  in  the  greenhouse  for  about  5  weeks.  The  tender, 
new .foliage  was  then  inoculated  by  atomizing  with  a  suspension  of  co- 
nidia.  This  was  followed  by  an  incubation  period  of  24  hours  in  a 
moist  chamber  at  about  6C°  to  70°  F.  Examination  about  3  weeks  later 
showed  that  neither  variety  was  immune  and  that  with  the  variety 
Susan  Louise  cane  lesions  of  black  spot  were  also  evident. 

in  the  field  test  at  Tyler,  4  plants  of  each .variety  were  sub¬ 
jected  to  normal  conditions  of  care  and  infection  with  no  artificial 
inoculation.  Records  taken  June  4,  1942,  showed  that  all  plants  were 
infected  with  black  spot.  With  variety  Susan  Louise,  44%  of  the  leaf¬ 
lets  had  symptoms,  of  black  spot.  With  Pink  Princess,  22%  of  the  leaf¬ 
lets  had  symptoms.  The  latter  variety  showed  only  slight  defoliation 
as  compared  with  the  first. 

At  College  Station,  variety  Susan  Louise  showed  mild  infection 
of  black  spot  in  April  and  May,  resulting  in  slight  defoliation. 

However,  on  June  8  there  was  only  a  trace  of  black  spot  evident.  With 
variety  Pink  Princess,  both  black  spot  and  Cercospora  leaf  spot  were 
noted  June  8,  a  trace  of  black  spot  was  found  on  1  of  5  plants  and 
Cercospora  leaf  spot  was  found  on  2  of  the  plants. 

The  conclusions  are  that  neither  variety  is  immune  from  black 
spot.  However,  a  fair  degree  of  resistance  was  indicated,  particular¬ 
ly  for  variety  Pink  Princess. 

(TEXAS  AGRICULTURAL  EXPERIMENT  STATION,  COLLEGE  STATION). 


SPSRGCN  FOR  SWEETPCTATC  TREATMENT:  LIMITED  TEST  IN  ARKANSAS 

V.  H.  Young 

Through  the  cooperation  of  the  Arkansas  State  Plant  Board,  we 
treated  beds  of  3  growers  of  certified  slips  with  wettable  Spergon 
according  to  the  method  used  by  the  Kansas  Station  last  year.  It  was 
not  possible  to  arrange  for  non-treatod  checks  on  certified  beds,  but 
each  bed  was  divided  lengthwise  into  halves  and  one  half  bedded  with 
Spergon-treated  swoetpotatocs  and  the  other  with  swpetpotatoos  treat¬ 
ed  by  the  standard  corrosive  sublimate  method  required  by  the  Board. 

A  number  of  beds  on  3  farms  were  treated,  but  records  wore  not  kept 
on  one  farm  and  on  a  second  were  so  incomplete  that  they  are  not  con¬ 
sidered  of  any  value.  Mr.  Ray  Hardy  of  Farmington  kept  very  care¬ 
ful  records  of  the  number  of  plants  pulled  from  each  half  of  each  of 
3  beds  and  results  from  his  plantings  are  reported  in  the  Tables. 
Inspectors  found  no  black  rot  in  his  beds  and  only  a  trace  of  stem 
rot,  so  that  it  is  believed  that  results  have  no  bearing  on  control  of 
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Table  1.  Variety:  Nancy  Hall.-  Bedded  April'  11,  194^»  Bed  div¬ 
ided  lengthwise  and  half  bedded  each-  to  Wettable  Spergon-  and 
Corrosive  Sublimate- treated  seed..*  * 

Ray  Hardy  Farm.  Farmington,  Arkansas.  _ _ _ _ _ _ 


• 

Date  of  pullingT 

i\IU .  u 

Soereon-treated 

Corrosive  sublimate-treated 

May ' 10  : 

200 

ICO 

15  : 

500 

0 

16 

3100 

3600 

17  : 

.  1000 

1500 

20  : 

3000 

4500 

21 

4700 

1000 

25  : 

25CO 

3000 

29  : 

5500 

5900 

June'  1  : 

2200 

2200 

5  : 

2400 

2300 

8  : 

2300 

2000 

12  : 

17  00 

1500 

15  : 

2100 

1800 

Totals  31200 

294C0 

Le  2.  Variety: 

Puerto  Rico.  Bedded  April  2,  1942.  Treatment 

and  location  as 

in  Table  1. 

May  4  : 

2300 

1700 

11 

4000 

0 

12  : 

3900 

6500 

15  : 

3000 

4200 

24  : 

1700 

1500 

29  : 

2000 

2100 

June  1  : 

1000 

1000  ■ 

5 

1700 

1400 

7  : 

1300 

1200 

10  •  : 

1900 

1700 

15  : 

4000 

6000 

Totals  26800 

27300 

le  3‘  Variety: 

Nancy  Hall.  Bedded  April  10.  Treatment  and 

location  as  in  Table  1. 

May  21 

0 

2800 

23 

3700 

300 

28 

2100 

2300 

June  1 

1100 

1100 

5 

2300 

2000 

8 

2000 

1900 

12 

900 

800 

16 

1000 

1000 

Totals  13100 

12200 

either  of  these  diseases. 

It  was  the  feeling  of  the  grower  that  the  Spergon  treatment  re¬ 
sulted  in  a  somewhat  earlier  production  cf  slips.  Figures  appear  to  in¬ 
dicate  some  advantage  in  earliness  for  the  Spergon-treated  beds.  At  the 
end  of  the  season  total  yields  seemed  not  enough  different  to  warrant 
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any  definite  conclusions  regarding  effect  of  treatments  on  total  yield. 
(UNIVERSITY  CF  ARKANSAS). 

A  TOBACCO  SEEDBED  SURVEY  IN  MASSACHUSETTS ,  1942 

W.  H.  Davis 


A  survey  of  diseases  in  the  tobacco  seedbeds  located  in  the  Con¬ 
necticut  River  Valley  was  made  during  the  period  May  8  to  June  8,  1942. 
This  period  was  chosen  because  at  this  time,  the  growers  removed  the 
sash  while  pulling  seedlings  for  transplanting,  and  the  inspector  was  af¬ 
forded  a  better  opportunity  than  at  other  times  for  examining  seedlings 
and  detecting  both  symptoms  and  parasites. 

This  tobacco  region  is  a  broad  river  valley  shaped  somewhat  like 
a  trapezium,  about  2  miles  wide  at  the  north  and  about  20  miles  at  the 
south, . extending  from  the  vicinity  of  Greenfield  southward  to  Westfield 
which  is  near  the  border  of  Connecticut.  The  region  is  enclosed  by  the 
Berkshire  foothills  on  the  west  and  by  the  Pelham  hills  on  the  oast. 

Most  of  the  seedbeds  were  in  the  open  and  constructed  of  sideboards 
supporting  glazed  sash.  This  year,  the  beds  were  seeded  between  April  1 
and  April  10.  A  majority  of  the  growers  raised  their  own  seed  which  was 
cleaned  and  tested  at  the  State  College  Seed  Laboratory.  Eight  growers 
applied  either  sprays  or  dusts  as  disease  preventatives  while  others 
simply  "took  a  chance." 

Over  80%  of  the  inspected  seedbeds  contained  rotted  manures  which 
had  been  plowed  under  during  the  previous  autumn  and  70 %  of  those  -growers 
believed  this  was  a  favorable  procedure.  Fifty  %  of  these  seedbeds  were 
prepared  in  new  locations.  Every  old  seedbed  that  had  not  been  rotated 
contained  either  bare  areas  or  diseased  and  unusable  seedlings. 

Many  growers  complained  about  the  cool,  cloudy  weather  which  they 
thought  unfavorable  for  the  seedlings  because  most  of  them  appeared  pal- 
lored,  or  a  light  green  color.  It  is  true  that  there  were  11  days  in 
succession  with  loss  than  11  hours  of  bright  sunshine.  Growers  also 
thought  the  temperatures  were  too  cool.  The  average  minima  for  April  and 
May  were  41°  and.  53*F.  respectively;  maximum  temperatures  6l°  and  73°. 

Most  of  the  growers  were  obliged  to  retain  the  sash  covers  during  most 
of  the  growing  period  and  especially  just  previous  to  transplanting, 
thus  depriving  the  plantlets  of  their  controlled  hardening  period. 

Seedbeds  inspected:  Within  the  Valley,  7G  representative  seed¬ 
beds  were  inspected  and  a  number  of  these  were  roinspectcd  at  the  re¬ 
quest  of  the  owners.  Most  of  these  inspections  proved  beneficial  since 
they  either  confirmed  or  denied  previous  suspicious  symptoms  such  as 
mosaic  and  a  yellowing  which  was  due  to  sash- shade  and  cloudy  weather. 

Acreage:  The  acreage  per  grower  varied  from  120  in  the  large 
plantations  to  3  on  the  small  farms.  One  company  set  about  1200  acres 
in  different  locations,  but  the  set  on  the  farms  inspected  averaged 
11.2  acres.  Some  growers  stated  that  they  were  "raising  some  potatoes 
this  year  instead  of  all  tobacco," 

Seed  and  seedlings:  Most  of  the  seed  was  homegrown  and  from 
the  1940  crop,  but  2  growers  believed  that  transplants  obtained  from 
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the  1911  seed  were  smaller  and  more  easily  controlled  during  develop¬ 
ment.  However,  this  impression  has  not  been  verified.  Some  growers, 
seeded  several  beds  at  different  periods  or  at  intervals  one  week  apart, 
thus  obtaining  a  better  opportunity  both  for  choosing  seedlings  of  the 
desired  size  and  vigor  when  the  variable,  weather  was  favorable  for 
transplanting,  and  for  harvesting  at  different  periods. 

Seed  testing  and  sowing:  All  the  growers  but  3  sowed  seed 
cleaned  at  the  M.  S.  C.  Seed  Laboratory.  Most  of  the  seedbeds  were, 
planted  during  the  first  week,  but  some  as  late  as  the  third  week,  m 

April.  The  earlier  seedlings  proved  preferable. 

Ninety  %  of  the  growers  agreed  that  they  seeded  too  heavily 
producing  plants  that  were  "too  leggy  and  the  chit  too  high."  Care¬ 
less  seed-covering  slso  was  observed  in  many  beds.  Otherwise  the  seed¬ 
beds  were  fairly  well  prepared  and  seeded.  # 

Diseases:  Wildfire  [Phytomonas  tabaci]  was  found  in  5  seedbeds, 

3  of  which  had  been  seeded  in  the  same  location  for  the  past  3  years 
and  one  for  5  years.  These  plants  had  not  been  sprayed  or  dusted  and 
only  8  of  the  seedbeds  inspected  had  received  any  preventative  treat¬ 
ments.  All  diseased  plants  were  removed  as  soon  as  observed,  the  lo¬ 
cations  marked  and  the  beds  reinspected  one  week  later  except  those 

with  downy  mildew.  . 

No  attempt  was  made  to  determine  the  organisms  causing  each 

separate  case  of  damping-off  because  the  parasites  had  appeared  earli¬ 
er  in  the  seasons  and  were  either  nonviable  or  inactive.  Growers  be¬ 
lieved  that  there  w?s  more  damping-off  this  year  than  usual  because  the 
conditions  were  more  favorable.  The  weather  had  been  cool,  thm  soil 
wet,  the  seedlings  slow  growing,  crowded,  "spindling"  and  tender.  How¬ 
ever,  as  the  season  advanced  damping-off  was  less  prevalent.  Thirty 
of  the  seedlings  in  3  unsprayed  beds  had  been  killed  while  those  nearby 
in  sprayed  and  dusted  seedbeds  were  healthy.  Both  brown  [undet.]  and 
black  root  rots  [Thielaviopsis  ba si cola]  were  observed.  These  were 
mostly  in  neglected  beds  with  wet  soil. 

Downy  mildew  ("blue  mould")  [Pcronospora  tabacina]  was  first  ob¬ 
served  at  2  stations  about  25  miles  apart.  A  total  of  7  seedbeds  were 
found  infected:  3  in  the  Westfield  area,  3  near  Sunderland,  and  1  near 
Hadley.  The  seedlings  and  beds  were  treated  with  paradichlorobenzene 
almost  as  soon  as  the  disease  was  detected.  In  one  treated  bed,  the 
plantlets  were  so  severely  injured,  by  the  fungus  that  they  appeared  use1 
less  and  not  suitable  for  transplanting.  Applications  of  P.D.B.  as 
directed  controlled  this  fungus  satisfactorily  but  it  was  difficult  to 
purchase  immediately  and  the  growers  did  not  have  an  emergency  supply. 
The  growers  remarked  that  they  did  not  wish  to  transplant  from  these 
infected  seedbeds  even  after  treatments.  Three  diseased  plants  were 
found  in  the  field. 

Types  of  mosaic  [virus]  were  difficult  to  distinguish  from 
pallor  due  to  the  lack  and  variation  of  sunlight.  However,  12  seed¬ 
beds  showed  mosaic.  Diseased  plants  were  removed,  their  location 
marked  and  another  inspection  made  10  days  later,  ‘and  the  plants  were 
dusted  to  control  insects. 

A  physiological  symptom  was  observed  which  was  called  "fish 
yellows",  associated  with  applications  of  too  much  oily  fish  fertil¬ 
izer.  The  plants  were  chlorotic,  somewhat  dwarfed,  and  spindling, 
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the  lower  loaves  were  often  rotted,  with  some. root  injury.  With  ex¬ 
cessive  watering  and  good  care  plants  often  recovered. 

Other  diseases:  Soft  rot  of  the  leaves  and  crown’,  stunting*, 
belated  and  poor  seed  germination;  sunburn;  drop  of  the  lower  leaves; 
were  some  of  the  other  symptoms  the  causes  of  which  were  unknown  and  un¬ 
certain,  possibly  due  to  a  combination  of  factors. 

(MASSACHUSETTS  STATE  COLLEGE). 


REPORTS  ON  LATE  BLIGHT  AND  OTHER  POTATO  DISEASES 

LATE  BLIGHT  ON  LONG  ISLAND  (from  Weekly  News  Letter  for  dates  in¬ 
dicated.  No  late  blight  has  appeared  in  up-state  New  York  as  yet): 

June  22  —  Late  blight  (Phytophthora  infestans)  was  reported  as 
appearing  on  the  South  Fork  of  Suffolk  County  on  June  18  or  19  (W.  G; 
Been),  and  in  the  Hicksville  area  of  Nassau  County  Juno  20  (H.  H.  Camp¬ 
bell). 

June  29  —  Late  blight  has  appeared  here  and  there  in  the  North 
Fork  and  western  part  of  Suffolk  County  (James  E.  Dewey). 

Late  blight  is  present  in  many  fields  in  Nassau  County, 
particularly  in  Cobblers.  The  past  week's  weather,  with  showers  fol¬ 
lowed  by  temperatures  as  low  as  55°F.,  permits  further  blight  infections 
to  develop  (H.  H.  Campbell). 

One  field  observed  in  Nassau  County  was  rather  severely  in¬ 
fected  throughout.  It  had  been  treated  3  times  with  a  yellow  cuprocidc. 
In  other  fields  the  infection  centers  are  few  but  can  bo  found  with  a 
little  searching.  Most  growers  have  a  good  covering  of  copper  on,  but 
the  vines  are  rather  thick,  making  it  difficult  to  cover  the  center  and 
lower  leaves.  (R.  W.  Roth). 

July  6  —  Late  blight  did  net  spread  much  during  tho  week. 

Little  evidence  of  blight  is  to  be  seen  on  the  North  Fork  of  Suffolk 
County.  It  is  more  generally  distributed,  but  not  in  serious  propor¬ 
tions,  in  Nassau  County.  The  rains  of  July  1  and  2  may  have  increased 
the  spread  and  intensified  the  infection.  (R.  W.  Leiby). 

Late  blight  is  present  in  many  fields  in  Suffolk  County. 
Through  the  day  and  night  of  July  2  O.65  inches  of  rain  fell,  with  a 
minimum  temperature  of  69°F.  (J.  E.  Dewey). 

LATE  BLIGHT  IN  PENNSYLVANIA:  Late  blight  was  first  observed  on 
June  25  at  Lehightcn  in  Carbon  County,  by  A.  H.  Bauer.  (R.  S.  Kirby, 
Pennsylvania  State  College). 

EARLY  APPEARANCE  OF  LATE  BLIGHT  IN  WISCONSIN:  Late  blight  was 
found  June  26  on  the  Station  Farm  where  seedling  potatoes  were  planted 
from  stock  known  to  be  infected.  This  is  the  earliest  report  of  late 
blight  in  Wisconsin  so  far  as  my  records  show.  It  is  understandable 
because  we  have  had  an  excessive  amount  of  rain  during  recent  weeks. 

(R.  E.  Vaughan, University  of  Wisconsin  College  of  Agriculture.  July  2). 

LOSSES  CAUSED  BY  POTATO  DISEASES  IN  THE  HASTINGS  SECTION,  FLORIDA, 
IN  1942:  The  weather  was  too  dry  for  best  development  of  late  blight 
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(Phytophthora  infestans)  except  in  the  early  crops,  and  the  loss  due  to 
it  was"i^ted  .at  1%  which  was  much  below  the  11-year  average  annual 
loss  of  4.8$.  Blackleg  (Erwinia  carotovora )  [E.  phytophthora] ,  which ^ 
was'  found  mostly  in  the  Sebago  variety,  caused  the  greatest  loss,  esti¬ 
mated  at  3%.  Some  lots  of  Sebago  seed  consistently  led  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  much  blackleg  in  some  fields,  while  in  fields  planted  with  other 
lots  of  seed,  little  blackleg  appeared.  March  and  April  temperatures 
were  too  low  for  the  development  of  brown  rot  (Bacterium  [PhytomonasJ 
solanacearum) ,  which  was  confined  almost  entirely  to  fields  planted  late 
and  not  dug  until  May  15  and  later.  Most  of  the  loss  due  to  rhizoctonia 
(Rhizoctonia  solani)  occurred  in  the  ec.rly  part  of  the  season  when  the 
causal  fungus  ’’burned-off 11  the  young  sprouts.  The  total  loss  of  6.<.% 
caused  by  all  the  potato  diseases  at  Hastings  in  1942  is  next  to  the 
lowest  recorded  for  the  last  11  years. 

(A.  H.  EDDINS,  POTATO  DISEASE  INVESTIGATIONS  LABORATORY,  HASTINGS). 


REPORTS  ON  DISEASES  OF  SMALL  GRAINS 

ANTHRACNOSE  UNUSUALLY  PREVALENT  ON  WHEAT  IN  OHIO:  Anthracnose 
of  wheat,  caused  by  Collet o trichum  cereale  [C.  graminicolum] ,  is  un¬ 
usually  prevalent  in  Ohio  this  year.  An  examination  of  45  fields  in  the 
northeastern  part  of  the  state  revealed  a  wide  range  of  infection  vary¬ 
ing  from  a  trace  to  10056.  In  10  of  the  45  fields  every  culm  examined 
-  was  diseased.  Fruiting  bodies  we he  most  conspicuous  on  the  second  and 
third  nodes.  This  is  a  characteristic  of  the  anthracnose  disease  of 
wheat.  A  leaf  blight,  when  the  grain  was  still  in  the  soft  dough  stage, 
was  particularly  striking,  because  of  the  ashy-gray  color  of  the  blight¬ 
ed  leaves.  Later,  fruiting  bodies  of  the  Collctotrichum  developed . on 
them.  Anthracnose  is  of  more  economic  importance  than  any  other  dis¬ 
ease  in  many  wheat  fields  in  Ohio  this  year. 

(R.  C.  THOMAS,  OHIO  AGRICULTURAL  EXPERIMENT  STATION,  JULY  8). 

DISEASES  OF  SMALL  GRAINS  IN  PENNSYLVANIA:  Wheat  leaf  rust 
(Puccinia  triticina )  [P,  rubigo-vera  tritici]  was  first  observed  June  4 
at  Limerick  in  Montgomery  County.  Infection  was  severe  on  the  top 
leaves  when  the  wheat  came  into  flower  and  seemed  to  kill  these  leaves 
before  the  soft  dough  stage.  Throughout  the  State  leaf  rust  attacked 
earlier  and  was  more  destructive  than  for  many  years.  The  aecial 
stage  of  oat  crown  rust  (P.  coronata)  was  found  June  13  on  a  buckthorn 
hedge  at  State  College.  Powdery  mildew  ( Erysiphe  graminis )  was  unusu¬ 
ally  severe  early  in  the  spring  on  winter  barley.  (R.  S.  Kirby, 
Pennsylvania  State  College.  Juno  30). 

RUSTS  IN  SOUTHWESTERN  VIRGINIA  AND  IN  WEST  VIRGINIA:  Stem  rust 
(P.  graminis )  infection  in  winter  wheat  fields  observed  June  18-2Q 
varied  from  a  trace  to  heavy,  while  leaf  rust  was  abundant.  On  oats 
crown  rust  occurred  in  unimportant  amounts  in  virtually  every  field 
but  stem  rust  was  noticed  only  occasionally.  (H.  B.  Humphrey,  Division 
of  Cereal  Crops  and  Diseases) . 
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GRAIN  DISEASES  IN  SOUTH  CAROLINA:  On  a  trip  from  Clemson  to  our 
Edisto  Station,  Blackvillo ,  South  Carolina,  about  50  miles  south  of 
Columbia,  I  saw  no  stem  rust  and  very  little  loaf  rust.  Mr.  W.  C. 
Nettles,  the  Extension  Pathologist  and  Entomologist,  who  has  spent 
considerable  time  over  a  period  of  3  or  4  weeks  on  a  survey  of  diseases 
of  small  grains,  says  that  he  saw  very  little  stem.  rust.  He  reports, 
however,  that  there  was  considerably  more  leaf  rust  than  last  year. 

Last  year  was  a  very  light  leaf  rust  year  for  South  Carolina.  Another 
observation  of  interest  concerns  powdery  mildew  of  wheat,  which  was 
very  general  last  year  and  serious  in  many  fields.  This  year,  Mr.  Net¬ 
tles  says  that  he  did  not  see  any  powdery  mildew. 

^  He  reports,  also,  that  none  of  the  growers  mentioned  oat  smut 
LUstiTa^o  sp.  ]  to  him  and  that  he  saw  very  few  smutted,  heads.  Coker's 
smut-resistant  oats  are  being  widely  planted  and  we  suspect  that  this 
is  a  big  factor  in  the  low  incidence  of  smuts. 

Barley  is  still  a  crop  of  minor  importance  in  this  State  but 
there  has  been  a  decided  increase  in  the  acreage  in  the  past  2  or  3 
years.  Where  seed  treatment  was  not  practiced,  both  stripe  [Helmintho- 
sporium  gramineum]  and  covered  smut  [Ustilago  hordei J  wore  generally 
found.  Mr.  Nettles  reports  a  case  in  one  field  of  about  15  acres  where 
both  of  these  diseases  were  rather  prevalent  and  a  loss  of  about  50$ 

Wu.s  being  incurred.  Marrett's  barley  and  the  Clemson  barley  are  being 
grown  rather  generally  and  both  of  these  seem  to  be  very  resistant  to 
powdery  mildew.  (Geo.  M.  Armstrong,  Clemson  Agricultural  College. 

June  20) . 


SMALL  GRAIN  DISEASES  IN  TEXAS:  Around  Denton  small  grains  sur¬ 
viving  the  greenbugs  have  been  very  slow  in  maturing  owing  to  the  mod¬ 
erate  to  cool  weather .  Leaf  rust  of  wheat  spread  very  slowly  during  the 
season  and  even  on  the  most  susceptible  strains  has  reached  a  maximum 
of  only  50%  infection.  Stem  rust  has  not  appeared  this  year  owing  to 
the  cool  weather.  Septorjp  tritici  again  has  caused  serious  defolia¬ 
tion.  For  the  past  3  seasons  this  organism  has  been  an  important  factor 
in  yield. 

The  cooperative  small  grain  nurseries  at  the  U.  S.  Cotton  Field 

Station,  Greenville,  were  observed  on  May  7  and  again  on  May  30.  Crown 

rust  infection  was  heavy  in  this  planting  even  on  Victoria  hybrids. 

Only  a  trace  of  stem  rust  was  present.  Considerable  leaf  rust  [Puccinia- 

anomala ]  on  barley  was  noted.  Septoria  tritici  was  prevalent  in  the 

wheat  nursery.  Very  low  infection  of  either  leaf  rust  or  stem  rust 

was  present.  (I.  M.  Atkins,  Division  of  Cereal  Crops  and  Diseases). 

& 

REPORT  ON  CEREAL  DISEASES  IN  KANSAS  TO  JUNE  15,  1942:  The 
threatened  leaf  rust  epiphytotic  on  winter  wheat  in  Kansas  failed  to 
materialize  owing  to  unusually  cold  weather  during  May  and  early  June. 
Primary  infections  were  abundant  in  April  but  temperatures  were  too 
low  for  heavy  infection  and.  rapid  development  during  May.  Infections 
are  heavy  along  the  eastern  edge  of  the  area  of  heavy  wheat  acreage 
extending  from  Harvey  County  straight  north  into  Nebraska  on  a  line 
running  through  Manhattan.  In  western  Kansas  dry  weather  during  May 
dried  up  leaves  and  little  leaf  rust  has  appeared  there  to  date. 

Moderate  infection  is  present  in  low  spots,  river  bottoms,  and  occa- 
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sional  localities,  but  in  general  infection  is  very  light.  In  eastern 
Kansas  the  acreage  of  whert  is  small  and  the  crop  is  late  owing  to 
late  sowing.  Leaf  rust  infection  in  that  area  was  light  on  June  12. 

The  first  infections  of  crown  rust  of  oats,  stem  rust  of  oats, 
and  stem  rust  of  wheat  were  found  at  Manhattan  on  June  5.  Crown  rust 
of  oats  is  developing  rather  rapidly  and  now  is  well  distributed.  Only 
traces  of  both  of  the  stem  rusts  can  be  found  in  most  fields  at  the 
present  time.  It  has  been  much  too  cold  for  the  rapid  development  of 
stem  rust.  Traces  of  stem  rust  of  wheat,  stem  rust  of  oats,  and  crown 
rust  of  oats  were  observed  in  southeastern  Kansas  on  Juno  10  to  12.  No 
stem  rust  has  been  reported  from  the  western  half  of  the  State.  In 
general  it  now  seems  certain  that  1942  is  not  to  be  a  year  of  severe 
rust  infection  in  the  Central  Plains  area.  Leaf  rust  of  wheat  will 
cause  losses  in  some  localities  and  crown  rust  of  oats  remains  a  po¬ 
tential  threat.  Stem  rust  seems  unlikely  to  be  severe  on  any  crop. 

This  is  due  partly  to  unseasonably  cold  weather  and  partly  to  a  short¬ 
age  of  inoculum  from  the  south. 

Leaf  blotch  caused  by  Scptoria  tritici  is  moderately  heavy  in 
southeastern  counties,  especially  on  Kawvale.  The  disease  also  is 
present  but  not  severe  at  Manhattan.  Lesions  appearing  to  be  caused 
by  Septoria  sp.  were  observed  on  winter  barley  and  spring  oats  at 
Thayer,  Kansas,  on  June  10. 

Winter  barley  is  good  in  the  eastern  half  of  Kansas  this  year. 
Some  fields  were  severely  attacked  by  mildew  and  at  present  some  fields 
show  heavy  infections  of  barley  leaf  rust.  Only  a  little  leaf  rust  has 
been  seen  on  spring  barley.  Covered  smut  was  observed  in  some  fields 
of  winter  barley  and  loose  smut  [U.  nuda ,  etc.]  is  common  in  spring 
barley.  Loose  smut  [U.  avenae]  was  observed  to  be  abundant  on  Kanota 
oats  in  southern  Kansas  on  June  10  to  12. 

The  acreage  of  rye  in  the  State  is  larger  than  psual  this  year 
probably  because  of  the  inability  of  farmers  to  plant  winter  wheat  at 
the  proper  time.  Nearly  all  rye  is  heavily  infected  with  leaf  rust 
[P.  rubigo-vera  secalis]  although  many  individual  plants  show  resist¬ 
ance.  (C.  0.  Johnston,  Division  of  Cereal  Crops  and  Diseases). 

CEREAL  LEAF  RUSTS  IN  SOUTH  DAKOTA:  Barley  leaf  rust  was  first 
observed  at  Brookings  June  18  and  is  prevalent  but  not  yet  severe. 
Inasmuch  as  barley  is  for  the  most  part  headed  out  it  may  be  surmised 
that  eventual  leaf  rust  damage  will  probably  be  less  than  on  oats  and 
wheat.  Barley  is  already  exhibiting  the  usual  gamut  of  defoliation 
diseases  other  than  the  rusts  so  that  rust  damage  will  probably  be 
obscured,  perhaps  limited,  by  other  fungous  and  bacterial  leaf  patho¬ 
gens.  Leaf  rust  of  wheat  is  now  present  on  the  top  leaf  of  suscept¬ 
ible  varieties  and  will  soon  be  severe.  (W.  F.  Buchholtz,  South 
Dakota  Agricultural  Experiment  Station.  June  26). 

CEREAL  DISEASES  CBSERVED  IN  SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA  AND  ARIZONA: 
(April  26  to  May  6).  Baart  38  is  now  grown  on  nearly  all  the  wheat 
acreage  in  Kings  County  (Tulare  Lake),  California,  and  in  the  Salt  River 
Valley  cf  Arizona.  Mixtures  of  Pacific  Bluestem  in  the  original  re¬ 
lease  still  persist,  despite  severe  rust  epidemics  in  1940  and  1941, 
in  about  the  original  proportion  of  1  plant  in  800.  New  seed  stocks, 
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free  of  mixtures,  are  in  the  hands  of  a  few  growers  so  certification 
of  the  mixed  stocks  will  probably  cease  with  this  crop.  White 
Federation  33  is  probably  the  only  variety  now  grown  in  the  Imperial 
Valley  of  California. 

Rather  severe  mildew  was  observed  on  White  Federation  38  in  the 
Imperial  Valley,  and  on  Ramona  in  the  Antelope  Valley. 

Slight  traces  of  stem  rust  were  seen  on  White  Federation  38  in 
the  Imperial  Valley,  with  a  moderate  rusting  of  Ramona  on  the  Experiment 
Station.  Stem  rust  overwintered  on  an  August  planting  at  Tucson,  Ari¬ 
zona.  Severe  rusting  of  Baart  and  Sonora,  slight  (3  type)  rusting  cf 
Thatcher,  and  no  rusting  of  Kubanka  occurred  in  this  planting;  where¬ 
as  adjacent  plantings  of  these  varieties  made  at  later  dates  showed 
only  traces  of  rust  spread  from  the  August  planting. 

No  stem  rust  was  seen  on  cats. 

Light  traces  of  leaf  rust  were  seen  in  the  Imperial  Valley  on 
wheat  and  on  barley. 

Stripe  rust  [P.  glumarumj  occurred  in  light  to  severe  infections 
over  all  the  area  visited,  particularly  on  White  Federation  38.  In 
iurizena  characteristic  stripes  and  leaf  curling  without  sporulaticn 
were  seen.  In  the  Imperial  Valley  the  situation  was  similar,  though 
here  some  of  the  "stripes"  were  actually  producing  a  few  spores.  In 
southern  San  Joaquin  Valley  sporulation  was  abundant .  This  was  the 
most  widespread  and  severe  expression  cf  stripe  rust  I  have  ever  seen 
in  California. 

Smut  in  wheat  was  not  seen.  Covered,  smuts  of  barley  and  oats 
wore  frequently  encountered,  but  seldom  in  more  than  trace  amounts. 

Barley  stripe  was  net  seen.  Scald  [Rhynchcspcrium  secalis]  was 
light  in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  and  absent  elsewhere.  Not  blotch 
[Pyrene pher a  teres]  was  general  but  not  severe.  A  blotch  (smaller 
blotches  than  spot  blotch)  was  general,  but  light  in  Arizona.  (C.  A. 
Suneson,  Division  of  Cereal  Crops  and  Diseases). 

CEREAL  DISEASES  IN  CENTRAL  CALIFORNIA :  Report  on  a  field  trip 
(May  18  to  May  20)  in  San  Joaquin,  Merced,  and  Stanislaus  Counties. 

On  wheat  light  to  medium  heavy  infections  cf  stripe  rust  are  general 
for  the  area.  Soptoria  is  general,  but  not  severe.  Feet  rot  was 
observed  as  "taking"  an  occasional  single  plant.  A  trace  cf  leaf  rust 
was  observed  in  southern  Merced  County. 

On  barley  scald  is  rather  severe  in  the  eastern  San  Joaquin 
Valley,  even  on  January  1  plantings.  Seme  stripe  (maximum  infection  1%) 
was  observed.  Foot  rot  occurred  as  described  for  wheat.  Mild  infections 
cf  mildew  were  evident  in  a  few  localities.  Covered  smut  was  encoun¬ 
tered  in  trace  amounts. 

No  diseases  were  noted  on  cats.  (Ogden  C.  Riddle,  Division  cf 
Cereal  Crops  and  Diseases). 


REPORTS  ON  DISEASES  OF  FRUIT  CROPS 


RED  STELE  OF  STRAWBERRY  ON  PATHFINDER  AND  ABERDEEN: 
root  ret  (Phytcphthcra  fragariae)  has  caused  severe  losses 


Red  stele 

in  Illinois 
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during  the  oresent  season.  The  severity  of  the  disease  is  probably  due 
to  favorable  weather  conditions  for  the  development  of  the  fungus  m  the 
soil.  A  relatively  dry  April  was  followed  by  a  wet  May  with  continuous 
cool  periods  followed  by  high  temperatures  during  the  fruiting  period. 
Under  these  conditions  the  resistant  Pathfinder,  which  is  being  ext 
sively  grown  to  replace  the  susceptible  Premier  m  Eastern  Illinois, 
has  saved  many  of  the  growers  from  almost  complete  loss  of  their  crop. 
Blakemore  was  hard  hit  in  the  Farina  region  (South- central  Illinois). 

At  Urbana  a  3-year-old  row  of  Aberdeen  on  infested  soil  showed 
some  red  stele  and  at  Paris,  (Edgar  County),  Pathfinder  was  found  to  be 
infected  in  several  fields  although  the  injury  was  very  slight  compared 
to  other  varieties.  These  2  varieties  have  been  regarded  as  very  re¬ 
sistant  if  not  immune  by  a  number  of  observers  in  this  country  and  in 
Scotland.  Cur  field  observations  were  confirmed  by  microscopic  exam¬ 
ination.  It  is  probable  that  these  varieties  have  sufficient  resist¬ 
ance  to  be  utilized  where  the  soil  is  known  to  be  infested  in  spite  of 
their  lack  of  complete*  immunity.  (H.  W;  Anderson  and  A.  S.  Colby. 
University  of  Illinois). 


.  APPLE  SCAB  IN  RHODE  ISLAND:  A  major  discharge  of  apple  scab 
(Venturia  inaequalis )  spores  took  place  with  the  rains  of  the  wee^"_ 
end  of  May  16.  By  May  29  scab  lesions  were  appearing  on  unsprayed  or 
poorly  sprayed  McIntosh  leaves.  At  that  time  most  of  the  ascospores 
had  been  discharged  but  enough,  between  10  and  25% »  remained  to  cause 
infection  during  the  next  rain,  and  some  were  still  shooting  during  the 
rain  on  June  4.  Scab  is  much  more  abundant  this  year  than  last. 

(F,  L.  Howard,  Rhode  Island  State  College). 


FRUIT  DISEASES  REPORTED  FROM  NEW  YORK  (Summarized  from  the 
weekly  issues  of  the  New  York  State  College  of  Agriculture  Weekly  News 
Letter  concerning  Insect  Pests  and  Plant  Diseases,  to  July  o):  In 
some  areas  where  the  rainy  weather  was  of  long  enough  duration  an  apple 
scab  infection  occurred  about  May  3  to  4,  but  the  first  general  in¬ 
fection  period  was  reported  as  probably  May  6  to  7 ,  when  temperatures 
were  low  and  leave.s  were  wet  for  some  time.  Further  primary  infection 
was  reported  about  10  days  later,  and  again  starting  about  the  20th. 
During  this  last  period  some  secondary  spread  was  possible  since  the 
first  scab  lesions  on  the  leaves  wore  reported  as  appearing  May  18  to 
21  in  various  counties.  Weather  was  favorable  for  the  spread  of  scab 
during  the  first  part  of  June;  however,  in  the  best  sprayed  orchards 
the  disease  is  very  well  controlled  and  infection  on  fruit  is  scarce. 

The  importance  of  spraying  is  evidenced  by  J.  G.  Goodrich’s  report  from 
Niagara  County  (Jung  22)  "Apple  scab  infection  is  about  the  most  severe 
in  a  number  of  years  and  promises  to  cut  the  crop  very  markedly,  owing 
partly  to  neglect  by  owners  who  either  do'  hot  have  the  help  to  farm 
properly  or  else  are  working  in  the  cities  themselves."  He  add^d  that 
scab  on  the  stems  might  be  responsible  for  some  of  the  severe  drop  of 
McIntosh  fruit,  although  the "main  cause- was  probably  poor  fertilization 
since  most  of  the  dropped  fruits  have  only  a  small  core  of  seeds.  .As 
usual,  in  properly  cared  for  orchards  in  this  county,  the  disease  is 
"so  well  checked  that  scab  spots  are  few  and  far  between  on  the  foliage, 
and  practically  none  on  the  fruit"  according  to  his  report  of  June  15* 
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Quince  rust  (Gymno sporangium  clavipes)  was  first  observed  on 
Delicious  apples  in  Dutchess  County  May  22.  Apple  rust  (G.  juniperi- 
virginianae)  has  appeared  in  Dutchess  and  other  Hudson  Valley  counties 
and  in  Suffolk  County  on  Long  Island,  apparently  only  on  the  leaves 
as  yet.  Fine  blight  (Erwinia  amylovora ) ,  where  reported  was  not  very 
serious.  Powdery  mildew  (Podosphaera  leucotricha)  was  observed  on  the 
terminals  of  Cortland  and  other  rapidly  growing  varieties  in  Niagara 
County  (June  3) . 

F.  H.  Lewis  reported  that  apothecial  fundaments  of  the  brown 
rot  fungus  (Monilinia  f rue ticola ) ,  with  some  cups  just  beginning  to 
form,  were. found  on  old  peach  mummies  Wayne  County  April  24,  and  about 
the  same .time  C.  G.  Small  found  mature  apothecia  on  peach  and  prune 
mummies  in  Ulster  County.  In  Wayne  County  the  fungus  was  found  fruit¬ 
ing.  on.  the  pistil  of  a  sweet  cherry  flower  within  38  hours  after  the 
beginning  of  the  May  3-4  rain.  During  June  brown  rot  was  generally 
reported  as  prevalent  on  ripening  sweet  cherries,  especially  where  not 
well  sprayed.  In  Ulster  County  C.  G.  Small  reported  (June  8)  "Some 
brown  rot  is  appearing  on  sweet  cherries  which  are  nearly  ripe. 

Growers  who  have  used  the  new  organic  fungicide  ' Fermate1  [ferric 
dimethyl  dithiocarbamate]  appear  to  have  obtained  excellent  control 
even  on  Seneca  cherries,  which  show  severe  cracking.  This  cracking 
occurred  early  when  the  cherries  were  still  green  and  only  partly  grown, 
and  there  is  some  possibility  of  its  being  due  to  lack  of  boron." 
Cracking  of  sweet  cherries  favoring  brown  rot  infection  was  reported 
from  Columbia  *  and  Monroe  Counties  also. 

Some  brown  rot  was  reported  on  sour  cherries  in  Wayne  and 
Niagara  Counties  and  in  the  latter  county  some  infection  occurred  on 
prunes,  mostly  at  curculio  punctures.  On  peaches  the  disease  does  not 
seem  to  be  very  prevalent  so  far.  Some  blossom  and  twig  blight  was 
reported  from  Dutchess,  Orleans,  and  Niagara  Counties,  and  in  Orange 
County  J.  D.  VanGeluwe  reported  brown  rot  increasing  on  poaches,  par¬ 
ticularly  on  some  of  the  early  varieties' (June  22).  Some  twig  infection 
was  observed  on  nectarines  in  Wayne  County,  June  4. 

Poach  scab  (Cladosporium  carpophilum)  and  mildew  (Sphaerotheca 
pannosa  var.  pcrsicae)  were  reported  in  Orange  County,  and  leaf  curl 
(Taphrina  deformans)  in  Monroe  and  Niagara  Counties.  Valsa  cankers 
caused  considerable  damage  in  some  young  peach  orchards  in  Monroe 
County,  according  to  R.  S.  Granger  (May  25). 

Cherry  leaf  spot  (Coccom.yc.es  hiemalis )  is  apparently  not  very 
abundant . 

Serious  and  general  dropping  of  leaves  of  sour  cherries  caused 
by  the  virus  disease  cherry  yellows  ("physiological  leaf  drop")  started 
during  the  week  ending  June  15  in  Niagara,  Monroe,  and  Wayne  Counties. 

J.  G.  Goodrich  in  Niagara  County  reports  that  it  seems  especially 
prevalent  this-  year  and  many  growers  are  alarmed  by  its  spread.  Three 
additional  stone  fruit  virus  diseases  we re  found  in  Niagara  County: 
X-disease  on  chokecherries  which  were  turning  yellow  although  the  dis¬ 
ease  was  not  yet  evident  on  peach  trees;  ring- spot  in  one  cherry  or¬ 
chard;  ".  &nd  prune  mottle  in  a  prune  orchard  (June  22). 

Botrytis  rot  attacked  gooseberries,  currants,  and  sweet  cherries 
in  Ulster  County  but  caused  little  damage,  according  to  C.  G.  Small 
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(June  3).  In  Orange  County,  J.  D.  VanGeluwe  reported  that  it  became 
rather  serious  on  currants  during  the  latter  part  of  May  but  was  well 
controlled  by  many  growers  with  the  regular  rotenone  gooseberry  fruit 

worm  spray  with  3~3~100  bordeaux  (May  25,  June  8) j. 

A  severe  wilting,  probably  caused  by  V erticillium ,  occurred  in 

several  raspberry  plantings  in  Monroe  County,  where  potatoes,  tomatoes, 
and  especially  eggplant  had  been  grown  witnin  the  last  several  years, 
according  to  R.  G.  Palmer  (June  8). 

FRUIT  DISEASES  IN  PENNSYLVANIA:  The  earliest  infection  of 
apple  scab  observed  was  in  Adams  County,  by  H.  Miller  on  May  6.  In  the 
central  and  southeastern  part  of  the  State  dry  weather  until  aft,er 
bloom  prevented  early  infections  and  scab  in  this  area  is  far  below  the 
average  in  severity.  In  the  northern  part  early  infections  took  place 
and  scab  is  more  severe  than  usual.  Fire  blight  was  first  observed 
May  15  in  Franklin  County.  The  dry  weather  until  mid-May  followed  by 
above-normal  rainfall  caused  a  period  of  rapid  twig  growth  that  was 
favorable  to  fire  blight  and  it  is  now  more  severe  and  destructive 
than  usual.  Frog-eye  leaf  spot  (Physalospora  obtusa)  was  first  ob¬ 
served  by  G.  L.  Zundel  in  Juniata  County,  May  20.  Dry  weather  until 
mid-May  in  the  southeastern  part  of  the  State  checked  the  disease  un¬ 
til  the  rainy  period  started.  In  this  area  the  disease  will  be  below 
the  average  in  severity.  Rust  ( Gymno s p o r a n g ium  ,]uniperi-virginianae ) 
was  first  observed  on  apple  in  Berks  County,  June  17,  &nd  apparently 
will  be  below  average  in  occurrence.  Bitter  rot  (Glomerclla  cingu- 
lata)  was  first  observed  on  apples  July  8  at  Center  Square,  Montgomery 
County.  Bark  canker  (Myxosporium  corticolum)  first  noticed  June  5  in 
Lehigh  and  Montgomery  Counties,  was  slightly  more  common  and  destruc¬ 
tive  than  usual. 

The  first  blossom  and  twig  infections  of  peach  brown  rot  were 
observed  on  May  21  by  A.  H.  Bauer  in  Carbon  County.  In  the  southeastern 
part  of  the  State  where  dry  weather  lasted  until  the  shuck-fall  period 
no  blossom  or  twig  infection  was  found.  Some  twig  infection  occurred 
in  other  parts  of  the  State  where  there  was  more  rain  before  shuck-fall. 
Peach  scab  is  appearing  on  the  green  fruit  earlier  than  in  most  years. 

It  was  first  observed  June  10  in  Lehigh  County. 

Crown  gall  (Phytomonas  tumefaciens)  was  found  by  0.  S.  Cannon 
on  a.  number  of  sweet  cherry  trees  in  one  Erie  County  orchard,  May  7* 

Black  rot  ( Guignardia  bidwellii)  has  been  found  on  unsprayed 
grape  leaves  in  Lancaster,  Carbon,  and  Erie  Counties,  being  first 
noticed  June  9  in  Lancaster  County.  (R.  S.  Kirby,  Pennsylvania  State 
College). 

BRIEF  NOTES  ON  PLANT  DISEASES 

WEED  CONTROL  BY  PLANT  DISEASES  IN  KANSAS:  In  a  spot  in  which 
there  is  almost  a  solid  stand  of  the  weed  narrow-leaved  goosefoot, 
Chenopodium  leptophyllum,  a  leaf  spot  caused  by  Cercospora  dubia  already 
has  killed  many  of  the  plants  and  soon  will  destroy  practically  all  of 
.  them.  This  is  one  of  the  finest  examples  I  have  seen  of  biological  control 
of  weeds. 
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I  saw  one  other  interesting  case  this  spring.  The  common  henbit, 
Lamium  amplexicaule ,  is  a  noxious  weed  in  lawns  and  waste  places  here. 

In  certain  places  this  spring  that  weed  was  completely  eliminated  by 
the  attack  of ^ some  Mildew,  apparently  a  species  of  Erysiphe.  (C.  0. 
Johnston,  Division  of  Cereal  Crops  and  Diseases.  July  8). 

DISEASES  CF  VEGETABLES  AND  CF  ORNAMENTAL  PLANTS  REPORTED  FROM 
PENNSYLVANIA:  On  cabbage,  club  root  ( Pla smodiophora  brassicae)  was  first 
noticed  June  19.  It  is  showing  up  in  more  seedbeds  than  usual  in  Erie 
County.  Black  rot  (Phytomonas  campestris )  was  observed  in  Delaware 
County,  June  19. 

Carrots  in  storage  at  Bristol,  Philadelphia,  observed  February 
26,  were  affected  by  black  root  (Alternaria  radicina)  [Stemphvlium 
radicinuml.  - -  - - ^ - 

Leaf  spot  (Macrosporium  [Alternaria]  solani )  of  eggplant  was  first 
observed  on  June  2  at  Smoketown,  Lancaster  County.  It  was  severe  in 
seedbeds  on  plants  8  to  12  inches  high. 

Blight  (Ascochyta  pi  si)  of  canning  peas  is  apparently  more  wide¬ 
spread  and  destructive  than  usual.  It  was  first  observed  May  29  in 
York  County. 

Soft  rot  (Erwinia  carotovora)  of  iris  is  about  as  severe  as  usual 
at  State  College,  where  it  was  first  observed  June  10. 

Leaf  spot  (Colletotrichum  violae-triccloris )  of  pansy  is  more 
severe  than  for  several  years.  It  was  first  observed  at  State  College  on 
June  14. 

Canker  of  privet  caused  by  Glomerella  cingulata  was  observed 
June  13  at  State  College.  Cankers  were  formed  on  the  stems  of  the  new 
growth  and  killed  many  shoots  at  the  base  of  the  bush.  (R.  S.  Kirby, 
Pennsylvania  State  College.  June  30). 

BACTERIAL  WILT  AND  SMUT  ON  SWEET  CORN:  Bacterial  wilt  (Phyto¬ 
monas  stewarti)  was  observed  in  Rockland  County,  New  York,  on  June  12, 
according  to  Wm.  J.  Clark.  F.  M.  Gordon  reported  (June  27)  "  A  small 
amount  has  been  seen  in  some  of  the  sweet  corn  plantings'  in  Nassau 
County,  Long  Island.  Up  to  the  present  time  it  has  been  light  even  on 
the  more  susceptible  varieties." 

In  Pennsylvania  bacterial  wilt  was  first  observed  June  19  at 
Hopewell,  Bedford  County,  according  to  R.  S.  Kirby. 

Small  amounts  of  smut  (Ustilago  zeae )  were  reported  from  Nassau 
County  by  Gordon. 

FLAX  DISEASES  IN  SOUTHEASTERN  KANSAS:  Flax  in  southeastern 
Kansas  varies  from  poor  to  excellent  this  year  with  a  rather  extensive 
excellent  area  in  the  neighborhood  of  Chanute.  A  little  wilt  [Fusarium 
lini]  was  observed  in  commercial  fields  and  in  experimental  plo*ts  at 
Thayer.  Considerable  dodder  [Cusciita  sp. ]  and  a  target-board  leaf 
spot  also  were  observed  at  Thayer.’  (c.  0.  Johnston,  Division  of 
Cereal  Crops  and  Diseases.  June  15). 
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LEAF  SPOTS  ON  BLUE  GRASS  AND  ALFALFA  IN  PENNSYLVANIA:.  Blue,  grass 
leaf  spot  ( Helminthosporium  vagans)  was  more  common  and  destructive  on 
lawns  throughout  the  State  than  for  several  years. 

Wet  weather  has  allowed  alfalfa  leaf  spot  (Pseudopeziza  medi- 
caginis)  to  kill  many  of  the  lower  leaves  of  the  first  cutting.  (R.  S. 
Kirby,  Pennsylvania  State  College.  June  30). 


CHECK  LIST  REVISION 

Freeman  Weiss 

SABAL  (PALMACEAE) 

SABAL  spp . ,  PALMETTO,  especially  S.  CAUSIARUM  (Cook)  Becc.,  PUERTO 

RICO  HAT  PALM  of  the  West  Indies,  and  S.  PALMETTO. 

(Walt.)  Lodd.,  CABBAGE  PALMETTO ,  of  the  S.  E.  Atlantic 
Coast  from  N.  Car.  to  Fla.  (also  several  closely  re¬ 
lated  spp.  as  S.  minor  ( Jacq. )  Pers.,  dwarf  palmetto, 

S.  louisiana  (Darby)  Bernhard  and  S.  texana  Becc. 
occurring  from  Ga.  to  Texas),  grown  for  ornament 
in  the  Gulf  States  and  Calif. 

Anthostomella  spp.,  on  dead  leaf  stalks  and  blades.  Ga.  to  Fla.  &  La. 
(Spp.  reported  include  A.  leucobasis  (Ell.  &  Mart.)  Sacc., 

A.  melanosticta  Ell.  &  Ev. ,  A.  minor  Ell.  &  Ev. ,  and  A.  sabalen- 
sioides  (Ell.  &  Mart.)  Sacc. 

Amerosporium  sabalinum  Ell,  &  Ev. ,  on  dead  leaves.  La. 

Asterina  sabalicola  Earle,  on  living  leaves.  Fla.,  Ga. 

Cocconia.  sparsa  (Pk.  &  Cke.)  Sacc.,  on  leaf  stalks.  Fla. 

Cenangium  sabal.idis  (Ell.  Mart.)  Sacc.,  on  leaf  stalks.  Fla. 
Ellisiodothis  inquinans  (Ell.  5c  Ev. )  Theiss.,  on  dead  leaves.  Fla., 

La.,  Miss. 

Fomes  aratus  Sacc.  &  D.  Sacc.  (Ganoderma  sulcatum  Murr.),  on  dead  trunks. 
Fla . ,  Ga 

Gnomonia  sabalicola  Earle,  on  leaf  stalks.  Ala. 

Graphiola  spp.,  false  smut.  (G.  congests  Berk.  &  Rav.),  Ala.,  Fla., 

S.  Car.;  G.  phoenicis  (Moug.)  Poit.,  Fla.,  Miss.,  P.  R.; 

G.  thaxteri  E.  Fisch.,  Fla. 

Helminthosporiuin  spiculiferum  Ell.  &  Ev. ,  leaf  spot.  La.,  Miss. 
Hendersonia  sabaleos  Ces.,  on  leaves.  Miss. 

Leptostroma  micropunctum  Cke.,  on  leaves.  S.  Car. 

Linospora  palmetto  Ell.  &  Ev.,  on  leaves.  La. 

MeLanconium  palmarum  Cke.,  on  leaf  stalks.  Fla. 

Meliola  palmicola  Wint . ,  black  mildew.  Gulf  States,  Canal  Zone,  P. ,R., 

T.  H. 

Metasphaeria  palmetta  (Cke.)  Sacc.,  on  leaf  stalks.  Ga. 

Mycosphaerella  serrulate  (Ell.  &  Ev. )  Diehl  in  herb.,  leaf  spot. 

Fla.,  S.  Car.  (Sphaerella  sabaligena  Ell.  &  Ev.  also  reported  on 
dead  leaf  tips  in  La.) 

Ophiobolus  versisporus  Ell.  &  Mart.,  on  leaf  stalks.  Fla. 

Pestalotia  palmarum  Cke.,  on  leaves.  Fla. 
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SABAL  spp.  —  continued .  '  ' , 

Phyllosticta  palmetto  Ell.  &  Ev. ,  leaf  spot.  La.,  Miss. 
Phytophthora  palmivora  But!.,  bud  rot.  P.  R.  '  . 

,  Polyporus  tulipi.ferus  (Schw. )  Overh.,  on  dead  trunks.  Fla. 

Poria  heteromorpha  Murr.,  on  leaf  stalks.  Fla. 

Rhabdospora  sabalensis  Cke.,  on  leaf  stalks.  La.,  S.  Car.- 
Schizophyllum.  commune  Fr.,  on  dead  trunks.  S>.  Car. 

Septobasidium  sabalis  Couch-,  fungus  felt.  La. 

S.  sabal-minor  Couch.  Fla. 

Sphaeropsis  sabalic'ola  Ell.  &  Carver,  on  leaf  stalks.  Ala. 

Trametes  cubensis  (Mont.)  Sacc.,  on  dead  trunks.  Fla. 

Valsa  sabalinc.  Cke.,  on  leaf  stalks.  Ala.,  Fla.,  Ga.  ' 

Venturis  sabalicola  (Ell.  &  Ev.  ,  on  dea.d  leaves.!  La. 

SALIX  (SALICACEAE) 

SALIX  spp. ,  WILLOWS.  Occurring  on  various  or  unspecified  hosts. 
Aleurodiscus  spp. ,  on  bark  usually  of  dead  or  some  times  living 
branches.  A.  macrodens  Coker  and  A.  oakesii  (Berk.  &  Curt.) 
Cke.  reported  in  Eastern  States;  A.  griseo-cunus  (Bres.) 

Hohn.  &  Litsch.  in  Iowa  &  Mo. 

Armillaria  mellea  Vahl  ex  Fr. ,  root  rot.  Calif.,  Wash. 

Asteroms  capreae  Desm. ,  on  leaves.  Conn. 

Botryosphaeria  ribis  (Tode  ex  Fr. )  Gross.  &  Dug.  (including  var. 
chromogena  Shear  et  al),  branch  &  trunk  canker.  Md.  to  Fla. 
&.ark.,  W.  Va. 

Capnodium  salicinum  Mont. ,  sooty  mold.  Calif.,  Wis. 

Cenangium  populneum  Pers.  ex  Rehm,  on  dead  branches.  Colo. 
Cercospora  salicina  Ell.  &  Ev. ,  leaf  spot.  Ill.,  La.,  Md.,  Texas. 
Chlorosplenium  aeruginosum  (Ced.)  DeNot.,  green  wood  stain. 
Widespread. 

.  Ciboria  acerina  Whetzel  &  Buchwald,'  on  staminate  catkins.  N.  Y. 

C.  caucus  (Reb.  ex  Pers.)  Fckl.  N.  Y.,  Oregon. 

Coccomyces  salicinus  (Ell.  &-Ev.)  Sacc.,  bn  dead  branches.  Mont. 
Collybia  velutioes  Fr.,  commonly  on  stumps  &  logs,  sometimes  in 
wounds  of  living  trunks.  N.  Y. ,  N.  Dak. 

Coniothyrium  sp. ,  on  twigs.  Conn. 

C.  fuligineum  (Karst.)  Sacc.  Alaska. 

C.  spokanense  Sacc.  -Wash.  ■ 

Corticium  bombycinum  (Sommerf.)  Bres.,  on  bark,  sometimes  of  living 
trunks.  N.  E.  States,  Texas,  Wash.  (Other  spp.  frequent  on 
dead  wood. ) 

Coryneum  salicinum  (Cda.-)  Sacc.,  on  twigs.  N.  Dak. 

C.  pezizoides  Ell.  &  Ev.  Colo.,  Idaho. 

Cryptodiaporthe  salicina-  (Curr.)  Wehmeyer  (Discella  carbonacea  (Fr.) 
Berk.  &  Br.),  branch  &  twig  canker.  Me.  to  Va.,  Kan-s.  & 

S.  Dak.;  Calif.,  Wash.,  Alaska. 

Cryptomyces  maximus  (Fr. )  Rehm,  bark  blister.  ‘  N.  Mex. 
Cryptosporiopsis  scutellata  (Otth. )  Petr.  Coniaial  stage  of 
Ocellaria  ocellata. 

Cuscuta  spp.,  dodder.  Utah.  C.  gronovii  Willd. ,  N.  Y.  C.  mega- 
locarpa  Rydb.  Wash. 
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SALIX  spp.  —  continued  : 

Cylindrocarpon  ms.gnusis.rium  (Sscc.)  Wr.  Conidial  stage  of,  Neone etna 

ramulariae  Wr.  •  ' 

Cylindrosporium  salicinum.  (Pk.)  Dearn. ,  leaf  spot.  Mass,  to  Colo. 

&Wis.;  Miss. 

(C-.  conservrns  Pk.  is  probably  the  same). 

Cytidia  flocculenta  (Fr. )  Hohn.  &  Litsch.,  on  trunks  &  branches  at  times 
of  living  trees.  Alaska,  Mont.,  Wyo. 

C.  salicina  (Fr. )  Burt,  on  dead  branches.  Widespread, 

Cytosoora  spp.  (.especially  C.  chrysosperma  Pers.  ex  Fr. ,  C.  nivea 

Hoffm.  ex  Fr.,  C.  salicis  (Cda.)  Rabh.,  and  C.  translucens 
Sacc.),  on  twigs  &  branches,  causing  or  secondary  in  dieback. 
Widespread.  Conidial  stage  of  Valsa  spp. 

Daedalea  confragosa  Bolt,  ex  Fr. ,  white  spongy  heart  rot,  often  on  . 
living  trees.  Widespread. 

D.  ainbigua  Berk.,  wood  rot.  N.  Car.,  Va. 

■D.  unicolor  Bull,  ex  Fr.  N.  E.  States  to  Va.,  Krns.  &  S.  Dak. 
Daldinia  concentrica  (Bolt,  ex  Fr.)  Ces.  &  DeNot.,  wood  rot. 

Widespread. 

D.  grandis  Child  and  D.  occidentalis  Child.  Western  States. 

Diaporthe  tessella  (Pers.  ex  Fr. )  Rehm,  on  branches,  ?  canker. 

Iowa,  La.,  N.  Y. 

Diplodia  sp.,  ?  twig  blight.  Calif.,  Texas,  W.  Va.  Reported  as 

D.  salicina  Lev.  in  W.  Va.  (=  D.  sarmentorum  Fr.)  but  doubtful. 
Diplodina  spp.,  twig  blight,  Md.,  Mass.,  W.  Va.  (Reported  as 

D.  salicis.  Westend.  or  D.  salicicola  (Johnson)  Sacc.  &  Trav. 
but  probably  immature  stages  of  the  following: 

Discella  carbonacea  (Fr. )  Berk.  &  Br.,  twig  blight, 
canker.  N.  E.  States.  Conidial  stage  of  Cryptodiaporthe 
salicina. 

Discula  microsperma  (Berk.  &  Br. )  Sacc.,  on  twigs.  Calif. 
Dothiora  polyspora  Shear  &  Davidson,  twig  canker  &  dieback.  Colo. 
Dothiorella  sp.,  branch  canker.  Ark.,  K .  Dak. 

D.  pyrenophora  (Karst.)  Sacc.,  var.  salicis  Karst,  on  twigs.  Alaska. 
D.  ribis  (Fckl. )  Sacc.  Conidial  stage  of  Botryosphaeria  ribis. 

Fomes  sop.,  wood  rot  commonly  of  dead  trunks  and  logs,- heart  rot  and 
sometimes  sap  wood  rot  of  living  trees.  Spp.  reported  include: 

F.  applanatus  (Pers.  ex  Fr. )  Gill.,  Conn.,  N.  Y. ,  Wis.;  F. 
conchatus  (Pers.  ex  Fr. )  Gill.,  Mont.,  to.  Y.,  N.  &  S.  Dak.; 

F.  connatus  (Weinm.  ex  Fr. )  Gill.,  N.  Y.;  F.  fomentarius 
(L.  ex  Fr.)  Kickx,  Ala.;  F.  fraxinophilus  Pk.,  N.  Y.;  F. 
igniarius  (L.  ex  Fr. )  Kickx,  including  var.  nigricans  Fr. , 
white  spongy  heart  rot,  Ind. ,  N.  Y.,  Idaho,  Wash.,  Alaska. 

~  f  4  . 

Fusicladium  salicip'erdum  (Allesch.  &  Tub.)  Tub.,  scab,  twig  blight. 
New  England  to  N.  J.  &  Pa.;  N.  Car.  Conidial  stage,  of  Ven- 
turia  chlorospora,  which  has  been  reported  as  occurring  natural¬ 
ly  in  the  U.  S.  only  in  Colo.,  though  collected  in  Greenland  and 
possibly  in  Alaska.  Whether  this  fungus  or  Physalospora  miyabe*- 
ana  (q.v.)  is  the  primary  cause  of  willow  shoot, blight  is  still 
in  controversy. 
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Ganoderraa  lucidum  (Leys,  ex  Fr.)  Karst,,  wood  rot.  Va. 

Gloeodes  pomigena  (Schw.)  Colby,  on  twigs.  Ind. 

Gloeosporium  spp.,  leaf  spot.,  twig  blight.  Conn.,  Del.,  Mass. 
(Probably  in  part  the  conidial  stage  of  Physalospora  mi- 
yabeana. ) 

G.  boreale  Ell.  Sc  Ev. ,  leaf  spot.  Vt. ,  Wyo. 

G.  salicis  Westend.  (Gloeosporidiella  salicis  (Westend. )  Nannf.), 
leaf  spot,  twig  blight.  Vt.  to  N.  J.,  Miss.  &  Wi s . ;  Oregon. 

Conidial  stage  of  Pseudopeziza  salicis. 

G.  weirianum  Sacc.  (Calogloeum  weirianum  (Sacc.)  H.  Syd. ) ,  on 
catkins.  Colo.,  Mont. 

Helicobasidium  purpureum  (Tul.)  Pat.  (Rhizoctonia  crocorum  (Pers.) 

D.  C. ) ,  root  rot.  Texas. 

Hendersonia  lineolans  (Schw. )  Starb.,  on  branches.  Pa. 

Heterodera  marioni  (Cornu)  Goodey,  root  knot.  Miss. 

Hydnum  ochraceum  Pers.  ex  Fr. ,  on  dead  wood.  Widespread. 

Hypoxylon  spp. ,  on  dead  wood.  Many  spp.  reported,  frequently  H. 
morsei  Berk.  &  Curt,  and  H.  rubiginosum  Pers.  ex  Fr.  -Wide¬ 
spread. 

Lenzites  betulina  L.  ex  Fr.>  L.  sacpiaria  Wulf.  ex  Fr.,  and  L. 
trabea  Pers.  ex  Fr. ,  brown  cubical  rot  of  trunks  &  logs. 
Widespread. 

Lophium  dolabriforme  Wallr.,  on  dead  twigs.  Colo. 

Lophodermium  versicolor  (Wahl,  ex  Fr. )  Rehm,  on  leaves.  Colo.,  Pa., 

?  Alaska. 

Macrophoma  sp.  (?  Phomopsis  salicina  (Westend.)  Died.),  canker, 
twig  blight.  Ark.,  Ky.,  Miss.,  N.  Car.,  S.  Car.,  Texas. 

M.  salicis  Dearn.  &  Barth.,  on  twigs.  Mont. 

Mars sonina  spp.,  leaf  spot,  rarely  on  twigs.  Widesoread.  Most  re**- 
ports  are  without  specific  identification  and  several  spp. 
have  been  described  but  are  not  clearly  distinguished.  Those 
reported  in  the  U.  S.  and  their  distribution  are:  M.  apicalis 
(Ell.  '&  Ev.  )  Magn. ,  Calif.,  Wis.,  Wyo.;  M.  kriegeriana  (Bres.) 
Magn.,  Calif.,  Wis.,  Wyo.;  M.  nigricans  (Ell.  &  Ev. )  Magn., 
Calif.;  ?  M.  populi  (Lib. ) .Magn. ,  Del.,  Mass.,  Okla. ,  Wis.; 

M.  rubiginosa  (Ell.  &  Ev. )  Magn.,  Idaho,  Wis.;  M.  salicico- 
la  (Bres.)  P.  Magn.  (conidial  stage  of  Drepanopeziza  sphae- 
roides  (Fr.)  Nannf.),  Md.,  N.  Y.;  M.  salicina  Tehon,  Ill.; 

M.  salicis  (Trail)  Magn.,  Mass. 

Me  lamps  ora  abieti-capraearum  Tub.  (M.  americana  Arth. ) ,  leaf  rust. 
Throughout  the  U.  S‘.  but  not  the  far  North.  0  and  I  on  Abies 
spp.,  but  persists  in  the  uredinial  stage. 

M.  arctica  Rostr.,  leaf  rust  (II, III)..  Alaska,  Colo.,  N.  H. 

(formerly  reported  from  Wis.  to  Wash,  owing  to  confusion  with 
the  preceding. )  G  and  I  on  Saxifragaceae  but  persists  in 
the  uredinial  stage. 

M.  bigelowii  Thiim. ,  rust  (II,  III).  Me  to  N.  Car.,  Iowa,  N.  Mex. 
and  Alaska.  0  and  I  on  Larix  spp.  but  persists  in  the  uredi¬ 
nial  stage  and  as  mycelium  in  stems. 

M.  ribesii-purpureae  Kleb.  (M.  confluens  (Pers.)  Jacks.),  rust 
(II,  HI)*  Mont,  to  Colo.,  Calif.  &  Alaska.  0  and  I  on 
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Ribes  spp. 

Microthyriella  rubi  Petr.,  on  twigs.  Ind. 

Mycosphaerella  salicina  Ell.  &  Ev.,  on  twigs.  Kans. 

Myxofusicoccum  salicis  Died.,  on  branches.  ?  Ky. ,  Wash. 

Myxosporium  cytosporeum  Sacc.,  on  branches.  Wash. 

M.  salicinum  Sacc.  &  Roum.  Mass. 

(M.  scutellatum  (Otth. )  Hohn.):  Crypto sporiopsis  scutellata. 

Nectria  cinnabarina  Tode  ex  Fr.,  on  twigs  associated  with  dieback. 
Widespread. 

N.  coccinea  Pers.  ex  Fr.,  N.  coryli  Fckl.  and  N.  galligena  Bres., 
canker.  Oregon. 

Nummularia  clypeus  (Schw. )  Cke.,  on  branches.  Md. 

Ocellaria  ocellata  (Pers.  ex  Fr.)  Schroet.  ( Crypt osporiopsis 
scutellata  (Otth.)  Petr.),  branch  canker.  Colo.,  N.  Car., 

N.  Dak.,  Pa. 

Pezizella  oenotherae  (Cke.  &  Ell.)  Sacc.,  on  leaves.  Va. 

Pholiota  spp.,  on  stumps  &  logs, sometimes  sapwood  rot  of  living 

trees.  P.  adiposa  Fr.  and  P.  spectabilis  Fr. ,  Northern  States; 

P.  aurivelloides  Overh.,  Colo.,  N.  Hex.,  Wyo.;  P.  oregonense 
Murr.,  Oregon. 

Phoma  sp.,  twig  blight.  Ark.,  N.  Car. 

P.  platysperma  Pk.  Ill.  (See  also  Sclerophoma) . 

Phomopsis  salicina  (Westend.)  Died.,  twig  canker.  Iowa,  Mass.,  Va. 

Phoradendron  flavescens  (Pursh)  Nutt.,  mistletoe.  Calif.,  Ind., 

Texas. 

P.  macrophyllum  Cock.  Ariz.,  N.  Mex. 

P.  longispicum  Trel.  Ariz,,  Calif. 

Phyllactinia  corylea  Pers.  ex  Karst.,  powdery  mildew.  Wash. 

Phyllosticta  apicalis  Davis,  leaf  spot.  Kans.,  Wis. 

P.  salicicola  Thum.  Conn.,  Idaho. 

P.  salicis  Kell.  &  Swingle.  Kans. 

Phymatotrichum  omnivorum  (Shear)  Dug.,  root  rot.  Texas. 

Physalospora  fusca  N.  E.  Stevens,  on  branches.  Oregon,  S.  Car. 

P.  gregaria  Sacc.,  twig  canker.  W.  Va. 

P.  obtusd  (Schw.)  Cke.,  on  branches.  Va.  to  Fla.  &  Tenn. 

P.  miyabeana  Fukushi,  black  canker,  ?  blight.  Me.  to  W.  Va. 

(See  also  Fusicladium  saliciperdum. ) 

P.  rhodina  (Berk.  &  Curt.)  Cke.,  on  dead  branches.  S.  Car. 

Phytomonas  tumefaciens  (EFS.  &  Town.)  Bergey,  crown  gall.  Widespread. 

Pleurotus  spp.,  commonly  on  logs  &  dead  trunks,  sometimes  sapwood 
rot  of  living  trees.  Spp.  reported  include:  P.  ostreatus 
Jacq.  ex  Fr. ,  Calif.,  Idaho;  P.  salignis  Schrad.  ex  Fr., 

Mich.;  P.  serotinus  Schrad.  ex  Fr. *  Mich.;  P.  ulmarius 
Bull,  ex  Fr.,  N.  Car. 

Polyporus  spp.,  wood  rot  chiefly  of  dead  trunks  &  logs;  a  few 
may  occur  on  living  trees.  Spp.  reported  include: 

P.  admirabilis  Pk. ,  N.  Y.;  P.  adustus  Willd.  ex  Fr. ,  La., 

N.  Car.,  Wis.;  P.  caesius  Schrad.  ex  Fr.,  Mont.;  P.  cin- 
nabarinus  Jacq.  ex  Fr. ,  N.  Y.,  Wash.;  P.  dichrous  Fr. ,  N.  Y.; 

P.  dryophilus  Berk.,  Ohio;  P.  elegans  Bull,  ex  Fr.*  Alaska, 
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Idaho,.  Wash. ;  Polyporus  fumid-iceps  Atk. ,  Mo.;  P.  fumosus 
Pers.  ex  Fr. ,  Calif.;  P.  galactinus  Berk.,  N.  Y.;  P.  gil- 
vus  (Schw.)  Fr. ,  Nebr. ;  P.  hirsutus  Wulf.  ex  Fr.  and  P. 
pargamenus  Fr.,  widespread;  P.  planellus  (Murr.)  Overh., 
Colo.;  P.  pubescens  Schum.  ex  Fr. ,  N.  Y. ,  N.  W.  States; 

P.  sanguineus  L.  ex  Fr.,  Mo.;  P..  squamosus  Huds.  ex  Fr. , 

N.  E.  States;  P.  sulphureus  Bull,  ex  Fr.  ,  widespread; 

P.  tulipiferus  (Schw.)  Overh.,  N.  E.  States;  P.  unitus  Pers. 
and  P.  versicolor  L.  ex  Fr.,  widespread. 

Poria  spp. ,  wood  rot  of  logs  k  slash.  Spp.  frequently  reported  are: 
P.  ambigua  Bres.,  Texas;  P.  andersonii  (Ell.  &  Ev. )  Neuman, 
Md.;  P.  ferruginosa  (Schrad.  ex  Fr. )  Cke.,  Alaska;  P. 
punctata  Fr.,  Mich.,  Minn.;  P.  reticulata  Pers.  ex  Fr. , 
Alaska;  P.  viticola  (Schw.)  Cke.,  N.  Car.,  Pa. 

Pseudopeziza  salicis  (Tul.)  Poteb.  (Gloeosporium  salicis  Weatchd. ) , 
leaf  spot.  Minn.  (This  is  Drepanopeziza  salicis  (Tul.)  Hohn. 
in  Nannfeldt's  terminology.) 

Ramularia  rosea  (Fckl.)  Sacc.,  leaf  spot.  Colo.,  Mont.,  Wis. 
Rhytisma  salicinum  Pers.  ex  Fr.,  tar  spot.  General. 

Schizophyllum  commune  Fr. ,  wood  rot,  usually  on  dead  branches  & 
trunks.  Cosmopolitan. 

Scleroderris  fuliginosa  (Pers.  ex  Fr.)  Karst.,  on  branches,  ? 
canker.  N.  Y. 

Sclerophoma  salicis  Died.  (?Cytospora  salicis  (Cda.)  Rabh.),  twig 
blight.  Calif. 

Sclerotinia  foliicola  Cash  &  Davidson,  on  fallen  leaves.  Colo. 
Septogloeum  maculans  Harkn. ,  leaf  spot.  Calif.,  ?  Mont. 

S.  salicinum  (Pk.)  Sacc.,  leaf  spot.  N.  Y. ,  Wis.,  Alaska. 

(S.  saliciperdum  Allesch.  &  Tub.):  Fusicladium  saliciperdum. 

S.  salicis-fendlerianae  Dearn.  &  Barth.,  leaf  spot.  Idaho. 
Septoria  spp,,  leaf  spot.  Most  of  the  spp.  reported  on  willow 
in  the  U.  S.  have  been  transferred  to  other  genera  (see 
Cylindrosporium,  Mars sonina  and  Septogloeum)  and  some  are 
European  spp.  not  certainly  known  to  occur  here,  thus: 

S.  albaniensis  Thum.  and  S.  salicina  Pk.  =  Cylindrosporium 
salicinum  (Pk. )  Dearn.;  S.  salicis  West end.  as  reported 
here  =  Septogloeum  salicis-fendlerianae  Dearn.;  S.  salici- 
cola  (Fr. )  Sacc.  has  been  collected  in  Alaska  &  Oregon; 

S.  didyma  Fckl.  is  reported  from  Wis.  but  confirmation  is  lack¬ 
ing. 

Solenia  ochracea  Hoffm.  ex  Fr.,  on  bark  sometimes  of  living  trees. 
Northern  States. 

Sphaeropsis  salicis  Ell.  &  Barth.,  on  dead  twigs.  Kans.,  Pa.,  Texas. 
S.  salicicola  Pass.  Md. 

Stereum  spp. ,  wood  rot  of  dead  trunks  &  branches.  Spp.  frequently 
reported  include:  S.  hirsutum  Willd.  ex  Fr.,  Western  States; 

S.  purpureum  Pers.,  Wash.;  S.  rameale  Schw.,  widespread; 

S.  rufum  Fr.,  Colo.,  Idaho;  S.  rugosum  Pers.  ex  Fr.,  Minn. 
Trametes  spp.,  wood  rot  chiefly  of  dead  trunks  &  logs.  T.  his- 

pida  Bagl. ,  widespread;  T.  rnalicola  Berk.  &  Curt.,  Wis.; 

T.  mollis  (Sommerf.)  Fr.,  Me.;  T.  rigida  Berk.  &Mont.,  La.; 
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■  '•  T.  sepium  Berk.,  N..t,j  /  T.  trogii  Berk,  Mich. 

Trametes  suavcolens  L.  ex  Fr . ,  wound  rot,  white  spongy  heart  rot. 
N.  E.  States  to  Mont.  &  Alaska ; 

Trimmatostroma  americana  Thum. ,  on  dead  twigs.  Widespread. 

Uncinula  salicis  DC.  ex  Wint.,  powdery  mildew.  General. 

Valsa  spp.,  twig  Blight,  canker;  probably  mostly  secondary.  See 

also  Cytospora.  Spp.  frequently  reported:  V.  boreela  Karst., 
Idaho,  Kans.,  Ijiich. ;  V.  ambiens  ,Pers.  ex  Fr.,  widespread; 

V.  nivea  Hoffm.  ex  Fr.  ,  Western  States;  V.  salicina  Pers. 
ex  Fr. ,  widespread;  V.  sordida  Nits.  (Cytospora  chrysos- 
perma  Pers.  ex  Fr.),  widespread;  and  others.. 

Venturis  chlorospora  (Ces.)  Karst.  (Fusicladium  saliciperdum. 

(Allesch.  &Tub.)  Tub..),  on  leaves.  Colo.  (Reported  also 
from  Greenland  but  usually  known  only  in  artificial  cultures 
in  the  U .  S . ) 

V.  subcutanea  Dearn.,  cn  leaves.  Alaska. 

Galls.  Caused  mostly  by  insects  and  related  pests  as  cone  gall  by 
the  gall  midge  Rhabdophaga  strobiloides,  stem  gall  by  R. 
salicis,  and  warty  leaf  gall  by  the  mite  Eriophye3  aenigma. 
Aerial  galls  caused  by  Phytomonas  tumefaciens  also. 
Tracheobacteriosis .  Cause  unknown  but  believed  bacterial.  Md. , 
Pa.,  Va. 

(DIVISION  OF  MYCOLOGY  AND  DISEASE  SURVEf). 


JUNE  WEATHER 

(From  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Weekly  Weather  and  Crop 
Bulletin  for  week  ending  July  7,  1942). 

On  a  basis  of  monthly  averages,  June  was  characterized  by  nearly 
normal  temperatures  in  nearly  all  sections  of  the  country,  extreme  dry¬ 
ness  in. the  far  Southwest,  and  abnormally  heavy  rains  in  much  of  the 
interior  of  the  county.  Fig.  1  shows  that  the  monthly  mean  temperatures 
were  mostly  1°  or  2°  above  normal  in  central  and  eastern  States,  with  limited 
areas  having  plus  departures  of  4°.  Also,  in  Pacific  coast  sections  and 
in  the  Southwest-  about-normal  warmth  to  2°  or  3°  above  normal  was  the 
general  rule.  On  the  other  hand,  from  the  upper  Great  Plains  westward 
to  the  interior  of  the  north  Pacific  area  the  month  was  somewhat  cooler 
than  normal;  a  few  stations  reported  minus  anomalies  as  great  as  4°  or 
5° .  For  the  country,  as  a  whole,  there  was  an  unusually  uniform  dis¬ 
tribution  of  near-normal  temperatures. 

Fig.  2,  based  on  first-order  stations  only,  shows  a  decidedly  un¬ 
even  distribution  of  precioitation.  The  amounts  were  above  normal  in 
most  localities  from  Virginia  northward,  in  the  central  Gulf  area,  cen¬ 
tral  valleys,  the,  southwestern  Plains,  and  the  far  Northwest.  The  out¬ 
standing  features  were  the  persistent  dryness  in  the  Southwest  and  con¬ 
tinued  heavy  rains  in  many  interior  localities,  especially  the  southern 
Plains  and  upper  Mississippi  Valley.  Some  outstandingly  heavy  falls  for 
the  month  included  Des  Moines, : Iowa,  9  inches,  the  wettest  June  since 
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Shaded  portions  show 
excess  (+)  + 

Unshaded  portions  show 
deficiency  (-) 

Lines  show  amount  of  excess  or 


Figure  1.  —  Departure  of  Mean  Temperature  from  the  Normal  for 

June  1942. 


Shaded  portions, 

normal  or  above. 

Unshaded  portions,  below 
normal .  • 

Lines  show  percentage  of  normal.9'0' 


I  oc 


Figure  2. 


Percentage 


of  Normal  Precipitation  for  June  1942* 
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192 /*;  Louisville,  Ky. ,  3.48,  the  wettest  of  record,  and  Dodge- City,  Kans 
6.06  inches,  the  wettest  since  1912.  Also,  rainfall  was  extremely  heavy 
in  parts  of  the  Gulf  area,  Brownsville,  Tex.,  having  13.06  inches  and 
New  Orleans  16.01,  the  greatest  of  record.  On  the  other  hand,  a  con¬ 
siderable  southwestern  area  experienced  another  dry  month,  making  the 
second  in  succession  with  practically  no  rain. 
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IN  THIS  ISSUE 

H..W.  Anderson  and  H.  H.  Thornberry  report  that  bacterial  leaf 
spot  of  viburnum  has  become  conspicuous  this  year,  page  306. 

Small  loss  was  caused  by  bacterial  ring  rot  in  the  commercial 
potato  fields  m  the  Salt  River  Valley  of  Arizona,  according  to  Wm.  G. 
Hoyman,  page  306. 

Brief  notes,  page  307  include  further  reports  on  potato  late 
blight  in  New  York;  a  report  of  walnut  blight  in  New  York;  and  a  note  on 
dodder  attacking  petunia. 

-  Percentage  of  normal  precipitation  by  States,  page  307. 

Check  list  revision,  by  Freeman  Weiss,  page  310. 
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RAP.TBPT AT,  LEAF  SPOT  OP  VIBURNUM 
H.  W.  Anderson  and  H.  H.  Thornberry 

In  1931,  Thornberry  and  Anderson  described  a  bacterial  leaf  spot 
of  Viburnum  (Phytopath.  21:907-912)  and  named  the  organism  Phytomonas 
viburni.  Since  then  the  disease  has  constantly  appeared  on  one  group  o 
shrubs” near  the  Agriculture  Building  on  the  Illinois  campus.  Later  it  was 
observed  on  the  Wisconsin  campus  at  Madison.  It  was  only  occasionally 
observed  in  the  many  plantings  of  Viburnum  opulus  in  the  Urbana  region 
until  this  year.  At  present  (July,  1942)  the  Viburnum  leaf . spot  may  be 
found  on  most  of  the  plantings  on  the  campus,  and  the  spotting  is  often 
pronounced  enough  to  be  disfiguring.  The  disease  was  also  observeo  this 
year  at  the  Morton  Arboretum,  Lisle,  Illinois.  It  is  evident,  therefore, 
that  this  disease  is  latent  and  inconspicuous  in  years  of  normal  rain¬ 
fall  but  may  become  of  real  importance  during  exceptionally  wet  seasons. 

(UNIVERSITY  OF  ILLINOIS,  URBANA), 


BACTERIAL  RING  ROT  OF  POTATO  IN  ARIZONA 
Wm.  G.  Hoyman 

The  first  authentic  case  of  bacterial  ring  rot  of  potatoes  in 
Arizona  was  reported  from  the  Salt  River  Valley,  Phoenix,  Arizona,  the 
summer  of  1940.  The  following  year  this  disease  was  found  on  a  farm  in 
north-central  Arizona.  In  June  of  1942,  at  the  beginning  of  the  potato 
harvest,  a  survey  of  all  the  commercial  potato  fields  in  the  Salt  River 
Valley  was  made  to  determine  the  presence  or  absence  of  this  disease. 

The  potatoes  in  the  fields  of  S  growers  ’were  examined,  as  well  as  discarded 
stock  lying  around  the  packing  sheds.  Material  was  collected  and  brought 
to  the  laboratory  for  diagnosis.  The  organism  causing  bacterial  ring  rot 
[Corynebacterium  sopedonicum]  was  isolated  from  the  tubers  from  4>  or 
50%,  of  the  farms  visited.  Losses  were  very  small,  being  less  than  1%. 
Most  of  the  seed  was  obtained  from  out  of  the  State.  The  varieties  White 
Rose,  Katahdin,  and  Bliss  Triumph  were  represented  among  the  diseased 
stock. 

A  few  days  following  the  Salt  River  Volley  survey,  potatoes  were 
'received  from  Duncan,  Arizona,  a  potato  growing  district  in  the  south¬ 
eastern  part  of  the  State.  The  pathogen  was  isolated  from  this  material. 
(UNIVERSITY  OF  ARIZONA). 
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BRIEF  NOTES  ON  PLANT  DISEASES 

POTATO  LATE  BLIGHT  IN  NEW  YORK  (From  Weekly  News  Letter,  July  13): 
The  cool  cloudy  weather  with  occasional  rains  or  mist,  and  especially  the 
cold  nights  with  heavy  dew  that  have  prevailed  at  times  during  the  past 
month,  have  been  favorable  for  the  development  of  Phytophthora  infestans. 
(M.  F.  Barrus).  - - - - - - 

From  Wayne  County  in  western  New  York,  W.  D.  Tyler  reported  "The 
first  late  blight  was  found  this  week  (July  4)." 

ihe  disease  is  increasing  on  Long  Island.  J.  E.  Dewey  reported 
from  Suffolk  County  "Late  blight  has  appeared  in  increasing  amounts  during 
the  past  week  and  many  of  the  lesions  are  still  in  the  active  stage."  In° 
Nassau  County  "The  present  urgent  problem  is  checking  the  spread  of  late 
blight",  according  to  It.  W.  Roth.  "Infection  centers  are  evident  in  every 
field  in  varying  amounts.  Some  early  potatoes  may  possibly  be  affected 
with  tuber  rot  as  the  disease  has  killed  the  vines  at  lea.st  a  week  early. 

If  the  weather  becomes  favorable  for  the  spread  of  the  disease  many  growers 
will  lose  heavily." 

BACTERIAL  BLIGHT  OF  PERSIAN  WALNUT  IN  NEW  YORK:  In  Niagara  County 
blight  [Phytomonas  .juglandis]  is  bad  on  the  husks  of  English  walnuts. 
Infection  occurred  during  our  wet  blossom  period.  (J.  G.  Goodrich, 

Weekly  News  Letter,  July  13). 

DODDER  ON  PETUNIA:  A  correspondent  in  Silver  Spring,  Maryland, 
sent  a  plant  attacked  by  Cuscuta  sp.,  with  the  statement  that  all  the 
plants  in  her  petunia  box  were  being  killed. 


PERCENTAGE  OF  NORMAL  PRECIPITATION  BY  STATES 

(From  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Weather  Bureau,  Weekly  Weather 
and  Crop  Bulletin  for  week  ending  July  14,  1942). 

The  4  maps,  Figures  1-4  show,  respectively,  the  percentage  of  norm- 
al  precipitation,  by  States,  for  June,  for  the  preceding  month,  May,  the 

last  3  montns ,  April  -  June,  and  the  first  half  of  1942,  January  -  June, 

inclusive.  Figure  1  shows  that  June  was  an  abnormally  wet  month  in  most 
of  the  country,  especially  the  interior  valleys.  All  States  east  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  except  North  Dakota,  Minnesota,  Tennessee,  New  York, 
Pennsylvania,  and  New  Jersey  had  above-normal  rainfall  and  most  of  them 
far  above  normal.  On  the  other  hand,  a  considerable  far  southwestern  area 
experienced  an  extremely  dry  month,  making  the  second  in  succession  -  see 

Figure  2.  The  wettest  State  was  Florida  with  an  average  of  10.47  inches, 

156  percent  of  normal,  and  the  driest  Arizona  which  had  no  appreciable  rain. 
For  the  United  States  as  a  whole,  the  June  average  was  3*50  inches,  or  23 
percent  above  normal^  it  was  the  third  wettest  June  of  record,  surpassed 
only  in  1928  and  1941. 

Figure  3  shows  for  the  last  3  months  substantial  to  marked  excesses 
of  precipitation  ior  all  except  the  more  es.stern  and  a  couple  of  far 
southwestern  States.  Also,  for  the  first  half  of  the  current  year,  Figure  4> 
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Figure  1.  —  Percentage  of  Normal  Precipitation  by  States, 

June  19 A2. 


Figure  2.  —  Percentage  of  Normal -Precipitation  by  States, 

May  19 42.. 
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Figure  3.  —  Percentage  of  Normal  Precipitation  by  States, 

April  -  June  1942. 


Figure  4 


Percentage  of  Normal  Precipitation  by  States, 
January  -  June  1942. 
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totals  have  been  relatively  heavy  from  the  western  Ohio  and  lower  Miss¬ 
issippi  Valleys  northward  and  northwestward.  An  interesting  feature. of 
the  year’s  precipitation  to  date  has  been  the  constant  and. fairly  uni- 
form  increase  in  amounts  from  month  to  month  since  the  beginning,  of  the 
year.  On  the  basis  of  country-wide  averages,  January  had  approximately 
two-thirds  of  normal,  February  slightly  more  than  90  percent,  March  102 
percent,  April  108,  May  112,  and  June  123  percent. 


CHECK  LIST  REVISION 

Freeman  Weiss 

SALIX  —  continued 

SALIX  ALBA  WHITE  WILLOW.  Large  tree  of  Europe,  grown  for  orna¬ 
ment  (v*r.  tristis  Gaud.)  and  basket-making  (var.  vitel- 
lina  (L.)  Stokes),  Zone  II,  and  naturalized  in  the 
Eastern,  Central  and  Great  Plains  States. 

Asteroma  capreae  Desm. ,  on  leaves.  Conn. 

Botryosphaeria  ribis  (Tode  ex  Fr.)  Gross.  &  Dug.,  branch  canker. 

Ga . ,  Mo . 

Cercospora  salicina  Ell.  &  Ev. ,  leaf  spot.  La. 

Cryptodiaporthe  salicina  (Curr. )  Wehm. ,  twig  &  branch  canker. 

Md.,  N.  Y. 

Cytospora  spp.,  on  twigs  &  branches,  commonly  saprophytic,  some¬ 
times  causing  cankers  and  dieback.  Conidial  stage  of  Valsa  spj 
Discella  carbonacea  (Fr.)  Berk.  &  Br.,  twig  canker.  Conn. 

Fomes  applanatus  (Pers.  ex  Fr.)  Gill.,  heart  rot.  Conn, 

Fusicladium  saliciperdum  (Allesch.  &  Tub.)  Tub.,  blight.  Conn., 
Mass.,  Me.,  N.  H.,  N.  Y. 

Gloeosporium  salicis  Westend. ,  leaf  spot.  Wis. 

Melampsora  abieti-capraearum  Tub.,  rust  (II, III).  Conn.,  N.  Y., 
Pa.,  Wash. 

M.  bigelowii  Thum. ,  rust  (II,  III).  Conn.,  Nebr.,  Wash.,  Wis. 
Phyllosticta  apicalis  Davis,  leaf  spot.  Kans. 

Physalospora  miyabeana  Fukushi,  black  canker  (on  leaves  &.  twigs). 

Conn.  (See  note  on  Fusicladium  saliciperdum  under  Salix  spp.) 
Phytomonas  tumefaciens  (E.F.S.  &  Town.)  Bergey,  crown  gall.  Conn. 
Trametes  suaveolens  L.  ex  Fr. ,  wound  rot,  heart  rot.  Conn.,  Me. 
Uncinula  salicis  DC.  ex  Wint.,  powdery  mildew.  Conn.,  N.  Y. 

Valsa  sordida  Nits.  (Cytospora  chrysosperma  Pers.  ex  Fr.), 
dieback,  canker.  N.  J.,  N.  Y. ,  Wis. 

V.  translucens  De  Not.  (Cytospora  translucens  Sacc.),  on  twigs. 

N.  Y. 


,  1/  Only  the  more  common  native  spp.  and  those  of  greatest  importance 

in  horticulture,,  forestry,  and  soil  conservation  are  listed  sepa¬ 
rately  here. 
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SALIX  AMYGDALOIDES  Anderss.,  PEACH  LEAF  WILLOW.  Small  or  sometimes 

a  large  tree  occurring  nearly  throughout  the  north¬ 
ern  hall  of  the  country  except  the  coast  regions. 
Cytospora- spp.  See  Valsa. 

Daedalea  confragosa  Bolt,  ex  Fr. ,  heart  rot.  Ind. ,  Mass. 
Melampsora  bigelowii  Thum. ,  rust  (II, III).  General. 

Phoradendron  flavescens  (Pursh)  Nutt.,  mistletoe.  Ind.  to 
Texas. 

Rhytisma  salicinum  Pers.  ex  Fr. ,  tar  spot.  S.  Dak. 

Uncinula  salicis  DC.  exWint.,  powdery  mildew.  Widespread. 

Valsa  sordida  Nits.  (Cytospora  chrysosperma  Pers.  ex  Fr. ) , 
tivig  canker.  Colo.,  S.  Dak.  V.'nivea  Hoffm.  ex  Fr. , 

Utah. 


SALIX  BABYLONICA  L. ,  BABYLON  WEEPING  WILLOW,  and  S.  BLANDA  Anders. 

(S.  babylonica  x  fragilis),  WISCONSIN  WEEPING  W. 
Ornamental  tree  of  Europe,  cult.  Zone  V  (the  hybrid 
in  Zone  IV).  Other  spp,  also  include  vars.  of 
pendulous  habit. 

Botryosphaeria  ribis  (Tode  ex  Fr.)  Gross.  &  Dug.,  branch 
canker.  Md. 

Cercospora  salicina  Ell.  &  Ev. ,  leaf  spot.  Md. 

Daedalea  confragosa  Bolt,  ex  Fr. ,  heart  rot.  Pa. 

Discella  carbonacea  (Fr.)  Berk.  &  Br. ,  twig  canker.  Mass., 
h.  Mex.  (Conidial  stage  of  Cryptodiaporthe  salicina). 
Fusicladium.  saliciperdum  (Allesch.  &  Tub.)  Tub.,  blight. 

Mass.  On  S.  blanda. 

Ganoderma  lucidum  (Leyss.  ex  Fr. )  Karst.,  wood  rot.  Md. 
Macrophoma  sp.,  branch  canker.  Texas. 

Marssonia  sp.,  twig  canker.  N.  Y. 

Melampsora  abieti-capraearum  Tub. ,  rust  (II,  III).  Mo.,'.W.  Va. 
Physalospora  obtusa  (Schw. )  Cke.,  on  branches.  Ga. 

Phytcmonas  tumefaciens  (E.F.S.  &  Town.)  Bergey,  crown  gall. 
Conn.,  N.  J. ,  Texas. 

Valsa  salicina  Pers.  ex  Fr.  (Cytospora  salicis  ‘(Cda.)  Rabh. ) , 
twig  canker.  Md. 

V.  sordida  Nits.  (Cytospora  chrysosperma  Pers.  ex  Fr. )  Md., 

N.  J.,  Tenn.,  N.  Mex. 

SALIX  BEBBIANA  Sarg.,  BEBB  WILLOW.  Small  or  sometimes  large  tree, 

occurring  from  N.  Y.  to  Calif.  &  Wash.,  chiefly  the 
N.  Central  and  Rocky  Mt.  States,  cult.  Zone  II;  and 
S.  SCOULERIANA  Barratt,  MOUNTAIN  WILLOW;  occurring 
from  Mont,  to  Calif.  &  Alaska. 

Cryptodiaporthe  salicina  (Curr.)  Wehmeyer,  branch  canker.  Va. 
Cylindrosporium  conservans  Pk. ,  leaf  spot.  Wash.. 

C.  salicinum  (Pk. )  Dearn.  Wis. 

Daedalea  confragosa  Bolt,  ex  Fr.,  heart  rot.  Mont. 

Fomes  conchatus  (Pers.  ex  Fr.)  Karst,  and  F.  igniarius  (L.  ex 
Fr.)  Kickx,  heart  rot.  Mont.,  Wash. 

Marssonina  sp. ,  leaf  spot.  Wash. 
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SALIX  BEBBIANA ,  BEBB  WILLOW  —  continued. 

Melampsora  abieti-capraearum  Tub. ,  rust  (II,  III).  Northern 
States,  Me.  to  Minn. ;  Colo,  to  N.  Mex.  &  Wash. 

M.  bigelowii  Thiim.,  rust  (II,  III).  Wyo.  to  Calif.  & 

Wash.  On  S.  scouleriana. 

M.  ribesii-purpureae  Kleb.,  rust  (II,  III).  Nebr.  to  N.  Mex., 
Wash.  &  Alaska.  On  S,  scouleriana. 

Myxofusicoccum  salicis  Died.,  on  branches.  Wash. 

Nectria  cinnabar  in  a  Tode  ex  Fr. ,  on  branches.  Wash. 

Phyllactinia  corylea  Pers.  ex  Karst.,  powdery  mildew.  Wash. 
Ramularia  rosea  (Fckl.)  Sacc.,  leaf  spot.  Wis. 

Rhytisma  salicinum  Pers.  ex  Fr.,  ta.r  spot.  Mont,  to  N.  Mex. 

&  WTash. 

Septogloeum  salicinum  (Pk.)  Sacc.,  leaf  spot.  Wis. 

Unc inula  salicis  DC.  ex  Wint.,  powdery  mildew.  Colo.,  Mich., 
Minn.,  Mont. 

Valsa  boreella  Karst.,  V.  salicina  Pers.  ex  Fr . ,  and 

V.  sordiaa  Nits.,  twig  canker.  Idaho,  Mont.,  Wash. 

SALIX  CORDATA  Muhl. ,  HEARTLEAF  WILLOW.  Shrub  or  small  tree  of 

Growth  Regions  IS,  21,  22,  23,  24,  23,  26,  27,  28; 
Cult.  Zone  III.  Also  S*  MISSOURIENSIS  Bebb,  of 
the  central  portion. of  the  range,  and  S .  LUTEA  Nutt., 
YELLOW  WILLOW,  of  the  Great  Plains  and  Rocky  Mt.  State 
Cylindrosporium  salicinum  (Pk.)  Dearn. ,  leaf  spot.  N.  Y. 
Discella  carbonacea  (Fr.)  Berk.  &  Br.,  twig  canker.  S.  Dak. 
Fomes  ccnchatus  (Pers.  ex  Fr.)  Gill.,  heart  rot.  S.  Dak. 
Fusicladium  saliciperdum  (Allesch.  &  Tub.)  Tub.,  blight.  Conn., 
Mass.,  N.  Y. ,  Pa. 

Gloeosporium  bcrcale  Ell.  &  Ev. ,  leaf  spot.  Vt. 

(  ?  Cylindrosporium  salicinum) . 

Marssonina  kriegeriana  (Bres.)  Magn. ,  leaf  spot.  Wis. 

Melampsora  abieti-capraearum  Tub.,  rust  (II,  III).  Me.  to 

W.  Va.,  Kans.  and  Mont. 

M.  bigelowii  Thiim.,  rust  (II,  III).  Reported  from  various, 
mostly  Western,  States,  on  S.  cordate,  and  S.  lutea, 
but  not  included  on  these  hosts  by  Arthur. 

M.  ribesii-purpureae  Kleb. ,  rust  (II,  III).  Mont,  to  Calif. 

&  Oregon.  On  S.  lutea. 

Mycosphaerolla  salicina  Ell.  &  Sv. ,  on  twigs.  Kans. 

Nectria  cinnabarina  Tode  ex  Fr.,  on  branches.  N.  Mex. 

Ocellaria  ocellata  (Pers.  ex  Fr.)  Schroet. ,  on  branches.  N.  Dak 
Phyllactinia  corylea  Pers.  ex  Karst.,  powdery  mildew.  Wash. 
Rhytisma  salicinum  Pers.  ex  Fr. ,  tar  spot.  Widespread. 

Septoria  salicis  Westend.,  loaf  spot.  Kans. 

Sphaeropsis  salicis  Ell.  2c  Barth.,  on  branches.  Kans. 

Uncinula  salicis  DC.  ex  Wint.,  powdery  .mildew.  Widespread. 

Valsa  boreella  Karst.,  twig  canker.  Kans. 

V.  salicina  Pers.  ex  Fr.  Mont.,  S.  Dak. 
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SALIX  DISCOLOR  Muhl. ,  PUSSYWILLOW .  Small  tree  of  Growth  Regions 

15,  18,  21,  22,  24,  25,  26,  27,  28;  cult.  Zone  II. 
Including  the  "pussy  willows"  of  florists, 

S.  CAPREA  L.,  GOAT  WILLOW,  and  S.  CINEREA  L. , 

GRAY  WILLOW;  small  trees  of  Europe,  cult,  for  orn¬ 
ament,  respectively  in  Zones  IV  and  II. 

Botryosphaeria  ribis  (Tode  ex  Fr.)  Gross.  &  Dug.,  branch  canker. 
Va.  to  Ga.  &  Ark. 

(Cytospora  chrysosperma  Pers.  ex  Fr.):  Valsa  sordida. 

Daedalea  confragosa  Bolt,  ex  Fr.,  heart  rot.  Minn. 

Diplodina  sp.  {  ?  conidial  stage  of  Cryptodiaporthe  salicina), 
twig  canker.  Mass. 

Fusicladium  saliciperdum  (Allesch.  &  Tub.)  Tub.,  blight.  Conn. 
Macrophoma  sp.  on  branches,  ?  canker.  Ark.,  Miss.,  N.  &  S.  Car. 
Mars sonina  kriegeriana  (Bros.)  Magn. ,  leaf  spot.  Wis. 

Melampsora  abieti-capraearum  Tub.,  rust  (II, 'ill).  Me.  to  Va. 

&  Minn. 

M.  bigelowii  Thiim. ,  rust  (II,  III).  Me.  to  Ind.  &  Minn. 
Myrioconium  comitatum  Davis,  var.  salicarium  Davis,  leaf  spot. 

Wis..  (Spermatial  stage  of  Sclerotinia  foliicola  ?) 
Phymatotrichurn  omnivorum  (Shear)  Dug. ,  root  rot.  Texas. 
Physalospora  obtusa  (Schw.)  Cke.,  on  branches.  Md. 

Ramularia  rosea  (Fckl.)  Sacc.,  leaf  spot.  Wis. 

Rhytisma  salic inum  Pers.  ex  Fr. ,  tar  spot.  Mich. 

Septogloeum  salicinum  (Pk. )  Sacc.,  leaf  spot.  Wis. 

Uncinula  salicis  DC.  ex  Wint.,  powdery  mildew.  Widespread. 

Valsa  sordida  Nits.,  twig  canker,  dieback.  N.  J. ,  N.  Y. ,  Ohio, 
Wis. 

SALIX  FRAGILIS  L. ,  CRACK  WILLOW.  Large  tree  of  Europe,  cult.  Zone  II, 

and  locally  naturalized  in  the  Eastern  States. 
Cylindrosporium  salicinum  (Pk.)  Dearn. ,  leaf  spot.  Wis. 

Cytospora  chrysosperma  Pers.  ex  Fr.  ,  twig  canker.  Mass. 

Daedalea  confragosa  Bolt,  ex  Fr. ,  heart  rot.  Mass. 

Fusicladium  saliciperdum  (Allesch.  &  Tub.)  Tub.,  blight.  Mass., 

N.  Y.  " 

Gloeosporium  salicis  Westend. ,  leaf  spot.  Wis. 

Mars sonina  sp. ,  leaf  spot.  Ga. ,  Mass. 

Melampsora  abieti-capraearum  Tub. ,  rust  (II,  III).  Ill.,  N.  Y. , 
Pa. 

Septoria  didyma  Fckl.,  leaf  spot.  Wis. 

Uncinula  salicis  DC.  ex  Wint.,  powdery  mildew.  Mass.,  N.  Y. 

Valsa  sordida  Nits.,  on  branches,  canker.  Mass. 

V.  translucens  De  Not.  S.  Dak. 


SALIX  INTERIOR  Rowl. ,  SANDBAR  WILLOW.  Thicket-forming  shrub  or  small 

tree,  characteristic  of  river  banks  and  shoals,  in  the 
Eastern,  Southern  and  especially  the  Central  States; 
also  S.  EXIGUA  Nutt,  of  the  We stern,  and  S.  FLUVIATILIS 
Nutt,  of  the  Pacific  Coast  States. 
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SALIX  INTERIOR ,  SANDBAR  WILLOW  —  continued.  . 

Cercospora  salicina  Ell.  &.  Ev. ,  leaf  spot.  La. 

Coryneum  salicinum  (Cda.)  Sacc.,  on  branches.  N.  Dak. 

Crypt odia port he  salicina  (Curr.)  Wehmoyer ,  branch  canker. 

Miss.,  S.  Dak. 

Cytospora  spp.,  twig  canker.  See  Valsa. 

Daedalea  confragosa  Eolt.  ex  Fr. ,  heart  rot.  Mo.,  S.  Dak. 

Discula  brenckleana  (Sacc.  &  Syd. )  Petr.  (Macrophoraa  salicis 
Dearn.  &  Barth.),  on  branches.  Mont.,  N.  &  S.  Dak. 

Fomes  conchatus  (Pers.  ex  Fr.)  Gill.,  heart  rot.  N.  Dak. 

Gibberella  acervalis  (Moug.)  Sacc.,  on  dead  stems.  Idaho. 
Gloeosporium  salicis  Westend.,  leaf  spot.  N.  Y. ,  Wis. 

Hypoxylon  morsei  Berk.  &  Curt.,  branch  canker.  Iowa. 

(Macrophoma  brenckleana  Sacc.&  Syd.  and  M.  salicis  Dearn.  & 
Barth.):  Discula  brenckleana  on  branches. 

Marssonina  kriegeriana  (Bres.)  Magn. ,  leaf  spot.  Wis.,  Wyo. 
Melampsora  abieti-capraearum  Tub. ,  rust  (II,  III).  Md.  to 
Miss.,  Texas  &  Wash. 

M.  bigelowii  Thiim. ,  rust.  Mont,  to  N.  Mex.  &  Wash.  On  S. 
exigua  and  S.  fluviatilis. 

Myrioconium  comitatum  var.  salicarium  Davis,  leaf  spot.  Wis. 
Nectria  cinnabarina  Tode  ex  Fr. ,  on  branches.  N.  Mex. 

Rhytisma  salicinum  Pers.  ex  Fr. ,  tar  spot.  Cole.,  Mont.,  N.  & 

S.  Dak.,  Wyo. 

Sphaerulina  salicina  Syd.  (?  Griphosphaeria  corticola  (Fckl.) 

Hdhn. ) ,  on  branches.  N.  Dak. 

Uncinula  salicis  DC.  exWint.,  powdery  mildew.  Mich.,  Mont,,  Nebr, 
Valsa  spp.,  twig  canker,  dieback.  V.  bcreella  Karst,  and  V.  nivea 
Hoffm.  ex  Fr. ,  Kens.;  V.  salicina  Pers.  ex  Fr. ,  V.  sordida 
Nits.,  N.  Dak.;  V.  translucens  De  Not.,  Idaho,  N.  Dak. 

SALIX  LAEVIGATA  Bebb,  RED  WILLOW  and  S.  LASIANDRA  Benth. ,  PACIFIC  W. 

Small  to  large  trees  of  the  Far  Western  States,  corre¬ 
sponding  to  the  black  willow  of  the  East. 

Fomes  igniarius  (L.  ex  Fr. )  Kickx,  heart  rot.  Wash. 

Marssonina  sp. ,  twig  blight.  Oregon. 

M.  apicalis  (Ell.  &  Ev. )  Magn,,  leaf  spot.'  Calif. 

Melampsora  bigelowii  Thum. ,  rust  (II,  III).  Mont,  to  N.  Mex., 
Calif,  and.  Wash. 

M.  ribesii-purpureae  Kleb.,  rust  (II,  III).  Nev. 

Rhytisma  salicinum  (Pers.  ex  Fr,),  tar  spot.  Wash. 

Septogloeum  salicis-f endlerianae  Dearn.  &  Barth.,  leaf  spot. 

Idaho,  Mont,,  Wyo. 

Taphrina  aurea  Fr.,  leaf  blister.  Calif. 

Uncinula  salicis  DC.  ex  Wint.,  powdery  mildew.  Calif. 

Valsa  sordida  Nits.,  canker,  dieback.  Idaho. 
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SALIX  LASIOLEPIS  Benth.,  ARROYO  WILLOW.  Small  to  large  tree  00- 

curring  in  the  Pacific  Coast  and  Southwestern  States, 
Crypt ospori uni  sp.,  branch  canker.  Calif. 

Marssonina  apicaiis  (Ell.  &  Ev.)  Magn.  and  M.  nigricans  (Ell. 

&  Ev. )  Magn.,  leaf  spot.  Calif. 

Melampsora  bigelovdi  Thum.,  rust  (II,  III).  Calif. 

M.  ribesii- pur pur e a e  Kleb.,  rust  (II,  III).  Ariz.,  Calif., 
Oregon,  Wash. 

Septogloeum  maculans  Hark.,  leaf  spot.  Calif. 

Septoria  rhabdocarpa  Eli.  &  Barth.,  on  leaves.  Calif. 

Uncinula  salicis  DC.  exWint.,  powdery  mildew.  Calif. 

Valsa  sordida  Hits.,  canker.  Calif. 

SALIX  LUCIDA  Muhl. ,  SHINING  WILLOW.  Small  tree  of  Eastern  and 

N.  Central  States,  cult.  Zone  II.  Also  S.  PENTANDRA  L. 
BAY  OR  LAUREL  W. ,  large  tree  of  Europe,  naturalized 
in  Eastern  States,  cult.  Zone  IV. 

Cylindrosporium  salicinum  (Pk.)  Dearn.,  leaf  spot.  Mass,  to 
Mich,  and  Iowa. 

Fusicladium  saliciperdum  (Allesch.  &  Tub.)  Tub.,  blight.  Conn., 
Me. 

Gloeosporium  salicis  Westend.,  leaf  spot.  III.,  Wis. 
Lophodermium  versicolor  (Wahlenb.  ex  Fr.)  Rehrn,  on  leaves.  Pa. 
Marssonina  apicaiis  (Ell.  &  Ev. )  Magn.,  leaf  spot.  Wis. 

> Melampsora  abieti-capraearum  Tub.,  rust  (II,  III).  Me.  to 
Wis.  On  S.  lucida. 

M.  bigelowii  Thum.,  rust  (II,  III).  N.  Y. ,  Pa.  On  S. 

•  pentandra. 

Phyllosticta  apicaiis  Davis,  leaf  spot.  Wis. 

Ramularia  lucidae  Davis,  leaf  spot.  1/Vis. 

Rhytisma  salicinum  Per s.  ex  Fr.,  tar  spot.  Iowa,  Me.,  Mich.,  N.Y 

SALIX  NIGRA  L.,  BLACK  WILLOW.  Large  tree,  commonly  along  streams 

in  the  Eastern,  Central  and  Southern  States  to  the 
Great  Plains. 

Botryosphaeria  ribis  (Tode  ex  Fr.)  Gross.  &  Dug.,  branch  canker. 
Ga.,  W.  Va. 

Cercospora  salicina  Ell.  &  Ev. ,  leaf  spot.  La.,  Texas. 
Cryptodiaporthe  salicina  (Curr.)  Wehmeyer,  branch  canker.  Ga. 
Cuscuta  gronovii  Willd. ,  dodder.  N.  Y. 

Cytospora  spp.,  twig  &  branch  canker.  See  Valsa. 

Daedalea  ambigua  Berk.,  wood  rot.  Ga. 

D.  confragosa  Bolt,  ex  Fr. ,  wood  rot,  often  of  living  trees. 

•  Widespread. 

Diplodia  salicina  Ldv.  (?  D.  sarmentorum  Fr. ) ,  on  dead  branches. 
W.  Va. 

Fomes  spp.,  heart  rot.  Occasional.  Spp.  reported  include  F, 

applanatus  (Pens.  ex.  Fr.)  Gill.,  P.  connatus  (Weinm.  ex  Fr. ) 
Gill.,  F.  igniarius  (L.  ex  Fr. )  Kickx. 

Fusicladium  saliciperdum  (Allesch.  &  Tub.)  Tub.,  blight.  Conn., 
Mass. ,  N.  Y. 
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SALIX  NIGRA,  BLACK  WILLOW  —  continued. 

Glooodes  pomigena  (Schw.)  Colby,  on  branches.  Ind. 

Helicob'asidiurri  purpureuin  (Tul.)  Pat.,  root  rot.  Texas. 

Marssonina  salicina  Tehon,  leaf  spot.  Ill. 

Melampsora  ablet i-capraearum  Tub. ,  rust  (II,  III).  General. 

M.  bigelowii  Thum. ,  rust  (II,  III).  Reports  numerous 

throughout  the  -range  but  this  species  is  not  listed  a.s 
a  host  by  Arthur  in  North  American  Flora. 

Melanconium  sp. ,  twig  canker.  Colo. 

M.  salicinum  Ell.  &  Ev. ,  on  twigs.  La. 

Phoma  sp.  and  P.  platysperma  Pk. ,  on  twigs.  Ill.,  W.  Va. 
Phoradendron  flavcscens  (Pursh)  Nutt.,  mistletoe.  Ind., 

Texas.  Var.  macrophyllum  Engelm. ,  Ariz.,  N.  Mex. 
Phymatotrichum  omnivorum  (Shear)  Dug.,  root  rot.  Texas. 
Phytomonas  tumefaciens  (E.F.3.  &  Town.)  Bergey,  crown  gall. 

Conn.,  Texas. 

Pleurotus  ulmarius  Fr.,  wound  rot.  N.  Car. 

Polyporus  spp. ,  wood  rot,  sometimes  of  living  trees.  Spp.  re¬ 
ported  include  P.  crocatus  (Fr.)  Ldv.,  La.;  P.  hirsutus 
Wulf.  ex  Fr.,  N.  Car.;  P.  squamosus  Huds.  ex  Fr.,  Mass.; 

P.  un.itus  Pers.,  Mich.,  N.  I.;  P.  versicolor  L.  ex  Fr.,  La 
Poria  ambigua  Bres.,  wood  rot.  Md. ,  Texas.  P.  andersonii  (Ell. 
&  Ev. )  Neuman,  Md. 

Rhytisma  salicinum.  Pers.  ex  Fr. ,  tar  spot.  Miss.,  Texas. 

Trametes  hispida  Bagl.-,  trunk  rot.  Ark.,  La. 

Unciriula  salicis  DC.  ex  Wint.,  powdery  mildew.  Widespread. 

Valsa  salicina  Pers.  ex  Fr.  (Cytospora  salicis  (Cda.)  Rabh. ) , 
twig  &  branch  canker.  Ala.,  Nebr.,  W.  Va. 

V.  sordida  Nits.  (Cytospora  chrysosperma  Pers.  ex  Fr.).  Nev. 

V.  translucens  De  Not.  Ind. 

SALIX  SERICEA  Marsh.,  SILKY  WILLOW.  Shrub  or  .small  tree  of  Growth 

Regions  21  to  27;  cult.  Zone  III. 

Cryptomyces  maximus  (-Fr.)  Rehm,  blister  canker-. 

Fusicladium  saliciperdum  (Allesch.  &  Tub.)  Tub.,  shoot  blight. 
Conn. ,  N.  Y. 

Melampsora  abieti-capraearum  Tub.,  leaf  rust  (II,  III).  Conn., 
Ind.,  N.  Y.,  Va. 

Septogloeum  salicinum  (Pk.)  Sacc.,  leaf  spot.  N.  Y. 

Septomyxa  grisea  Dearn.  &  House,  on  twigs.  N.  Y. 

Unciriula  salicis  DC.  ex  Wint.,  powdery  mildew.  ‘;Ihd. 

SALIX  VIMINALIS  L. ,  COMMON .  OSIER,  and  S.  PURPUREA  L. ,  PURPLE  •  OSIER. 

Shrubs  or  small  trees  of  Europe  and  Asia,  grown  for 
basket-making  and  ornament.  Zones  III  &  IV;  the 
*  former  naturalized  in  the  Eastern  States.  f  '  ' 

Cryptomyces  maximus  (Fr.)  Rehm,  blister  canker. 

Cryptosphaeria  populina  Pers.  ex  Sacc.,  on  dead -branches.  Pa, 
Cytospora  salicis  (Cda.)  Rabh.,  on  twigs.  Calif. 

Melampsora  abieti-capraearum  Tub.,  leaf  rust  (II,  III).  N.Y.,  Pa. 
Nectria  cinnabarina  Tode  ex  Fr.,  on  twigs.  Alaska. 
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Disease  Reporter  is  issued  as  a  service  to  plant  pathologists 
throughout  the  United  States.  It  contains  reports,  summaries, observations, 
and  comments  submitted  voluntarily  by  qualified  observers.  These  reports 

9^  suggePjions,queriesjand  opinions , frequently  pure¬ 
ly  tentative,  offered  for  consideration  or  discussion  rather  than  as  mat- 
ters  of  estaolished  fact.  In  accepting  and  publishing  this  material  the 
J^fJ^ion  pi  Mycology  and  Disease  Survey  seryep  merely  as.  an  informational 
clearing  house.  It  does  not  assume  responsibility  lor  the  subject  matter. 


IN  THIS  ISSUE 


Check  list  revision,  by  Freeman  Weiss,  page  313. 

Neil  E,  Stevens  summarizes  data  on  the  incidence  of  corn  ear  rots  in 
the  1941  crop,  page  324* 

Roderick  Sprague  contributes  some  miscellaneous  notes  on  plant  diseases, 
mostly  from  North  Dakota,  page  327. 

Scab  is  prevalent  on  wheat  and  barley  in  Minnesota  and  South  Dakota, 
according  to  H.  P.  Putnam,  reporting  on  this  and  other  cereal  diseases, 
page  328. 

Cherry  virus  diseases  and  Cylindrosporium  leaf  spot  on  red  raspberry 
are  notable  among  fruit  diseases  reported  from  Pennsylvania  by  George  L. 
Zundel,  page  329. 

John  T.  Middleton  and  Thomas  W.  Whitaker  describe  a  lethal  virus 
disease  of  cantaloup  in  the  Imperial  Valley,  page  331* 

Freeman  Weiss,  page  331 >  reports  on  some  diseases  of  ornamentals  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  and  vicinity. 

Unusually  early  appearance  of  potato  late  blight,  page  333,  is  reported 
from  Massachusetts,  Minnesota,  and  Iowa.  The  disease  is  spreading  in 
New  York,  and  is  reported  from  Virginia. 

0.  C.  Boyd  reports  on  various  diseases  of  vegetable  crops  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts  and  on  tobacco  downy  mildew,  page  334. 

Brief  notes,  page  337,  include  reports  on  wheat  nematode  in  South 
Carolina,  poppy  diseases  in  Oregon,  and  bean  anthracnose  in  Virginia. 

July  weather,  page  339. 

Collaborators  are  asked  for  information  on  potato  late  blight;  on  wheat 
and  barley  scab;  and  on  soybean  diseases,  page  340. 
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CHECK  LIST  REVISION 

Freeman  Weiss 


SAMANEA  (LEGUMINOSAE) 

SAMANEA  SAMAR  Merrill,  RAIR-TF.EE ,  SAMAR.  Large  tree  of  West  Indies 
and  C.  America,  grown  for  ornament. 

Heterodera  marioni  (Cornu)  Goodey,  root  knot.  Fla. 

Hypomyces  haematococcus  (Berk.  &  Br.)  Wr.,  on  bark.  T. 

Micorstroma  pithecolobii  Lamkey,  leaf  spot.  P.  R. 

SAMBUCUS  ( CAPRIFOLIACEAE ) 

SAMBUCUS  CAERULEA  Raf.,  BLUEBERRY  ELDER,  including  var.  VELUTINA 
(Durand)  Schwer.,  VELVETLEAF  ELDER.  Large  shrub  or 
small  tree  of  Growth  Regions  1,2,4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9 >11 ,12,13 » 

14;  cult,  for  ornament ,  Zone  V,  and  furnishes  food 

for  wild  life.  . 

Cercosporella  prolificans  (Ell.  &  Holw.)  Sacc.,  leaf  spot.  Cali- . , 

Oreg.,  Alaska. 

Coryneum  sambucinum  Ell.  &  Ev.,  on  branches.  Bole.,  Nev. 

Cytospora  chrysosperma  Pers.  ex  Fr.,  canker,  dieback.  Wash. 
Conidial  stage  of  Valsa  sordida. 

Diaporthe  sociabilis  Nits.  var.  sambuci  (Ell.  &  Ev. )  Wehmeyer,  on 
branches.  Wash. 

Exosporium  sajnbuci  Tracy  &  Earle,  on  branches.  Wash, 

Fames  igniarius  (L.  ex  Fr.)  Kickx,  heart  rot.  Idaho. 

Hendersonia  diplodioid.es  Ell.  &  Ev.,  on  branches.  Utah,  Wash. 
Hymenochaete  agglutinans  Ell.  &  H.  rubiginosa  (Schrad,  ex  Fr, ) 

Lev,,  trunk  rot.  Wyo. 

Leptosphaeria  sambuci  Fautr. ,  on  branches.  Oregon. 

Nectria  cinnabarina  Tode  ex  Fr.  (N.  sambuci  Ell.  &  Ev. ) ,  canker, 
dieback.  Idaho,  Nebr.,  Wash. 

N.  coccinea  Pers.  ex  Fr.  Idaho, 

Phyllosticta  sambuci  Desm. ,  leaf  spot.  Mont. 

Polyporus  spp.,  wood  rot  (probably  saprophytic).  Spn.  reported 

include  P.  caesius  Schrad.  ex  Fr. ,  Calif.,  Oregon;  P.  chioneu 
Fr.,  Wash.;  P.  picipes  Fr, ,  Wash.;  P.  planellus  (Murr.) 
Overh. ,  Idaho;  P.  versicolor  L.  ex  Fr. ,  Wash. 

Ramularia  glauca  Ell.  &  Ev.,  leaf  spot.  Calif. 

R.  sambucina  Sacc.  Calif.,  Wash. 

Septoria  sambucina  Pk.,  leaf  spot,  Calif.,  Oregon,  Wash. 
Sohaeropsis  sambucina.  (Cke.)  Sacc.,  on  branches.  Calif.,  Mont. 
Stereum  purpureum  Pers.,  wood  rot,  Calif. 
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SAMBUCUS  --  Continued* 

SAMBUCUS  CANADENSIS  L. ,  AMERICAN  ELDER.  Large  shrub  occurring 

throughout  the  Eastern  and  Central  States;  grown  for  orn¬ 
ament  and  edible  fruit,  Zone  III.  Forms  with  vari-*colored 
fruit  and  dissected  leaves  are  in  cult.  Also  SAMBUCUS 
MELANOCARPA  Gray,  BLACKBEAD  ELDER  of  Growth  Regions  4, 

9,  10,  12,  13  &  14;  cult.  Zone  V. 

Ascoehyta  wisconsina  Davis,  leaf  spot.  N.  Y.,  Wis. 

Botryosphaeria  ribis  (Tode  ex  Fr.)  Gross.  &  Dug.  and  var.  chromogena 
Shear  et  al. ,  on  branches.  Fla.,  Ga. 

Cercospora  catenospora  Atk. ,  leaf  spot.  Ala.,  Kans.,  Miss.,  N.  Car., 
Texas. 

C.  depazeoides  (Desm. )  Sacc.  Me.  to  Ala.,  Kans.  St  Wis. 
Cercosporella  prolificans  (Ell.  &  Ev. )  Sacc.,  leaf  spot.  N.  Mex. 
Coryneum  sambucinum  Ell.  &  Ev. ,  on  branches.  Colo. 

Cryptospora  pulviniceps  (Pk. )  Sacc.,  on  branches.  N.  Y. 

Cytospora  sambucicola  Tehon  &  Stout,  branch  canker.  Ill. 

C.  sambucina  Ell.  &  Barth.,  on  branches.  Kans.,  N.  Y. 

Diaporthe  megalospora  Ell.  &  Ev. ,  on  branches.  Ga.,  Mass.,  N.  Y. 

D.  sociabilis  Nits.  var.  sambuci  (Ell.  &  Ev. )  Wehmeyer,  Ga. , 

La.,  Mich. 

Diplodia  sop.,  on  branches,  ?  canker  &  dieback.  Spp.  reported 

include  D.  natalensis  Pole-Evans,  Ala.,  Texas;  D.  paupercula 
Berk.  &  Br.,  N.  Y.;  D.  sambuci  Tehon  &  Daniels,  Ill.; 

D.  sambucina  Sacc.,  N.  Y. 

Diplodina  deformis  (Karst.)  Sacc.,  on  twigs.  Wash. 

(pothidea  sambuci  Pers.  ex  Fr.):  Systremma  natans. 

Dothiorella  macrospora  (Berk.  &  Curt.)  Sacc.,  on  branches.  Mich.,  Pa. 
Exosporium  sambuci  Tracy  &  Earle,  on  dead  branches.  Colo. 
Gloeosporium  tineum  Sacc.,  on  leaves.  Miss.,  Texas. 

Glomerella  cingulata  (Ston.)  Spauld.  &  Schrenk,  on  branches.  La. 
Haplosporella  sambuci  (Pk.)  Petr.,  on  branches,  ?  canker.  Ind. , 

N.  Y.,  N.  Dak. 

Helicobasidium  purpureum  (Tul.)  Pat.,  root  rot.  Texas. 

Heterosporium  sambuci  Earle,  on  dead  branches.  Ala. 

Lasmeniella  alpina  (Ell.  &  Ev. )  Petr.  &  Syd. ,  on  branches.  Colo. 
Leptosphaoria  sambucina  Ell.  &  Ev.  ,  on  branches.  Colo. 

Leptothyrium  pomi  (Mont.  &  Fr.)  Sacc.,  on  twigs.  Va. 

Microsphaera  alni  DC.  ex  Wint.,  M.  grossulariae  Wallr.  ex  Lev., 

powdery  mildew.  Widespread.  The  latter  sp.  is  more  frequent¬ 
ly  reported. 

Nectria  cinnabarina  Tode  ex  Fr.,  twig  canker,  dieback.  Widespread. 

N.  coccinea  Pers.  ex  Fr. ,  canker.  Md. ,  Mich.,  Wash. 

Phomopsis  sp.,  on  twigs.  Idaho. 

Phyllactinia  corylea  Pers.  ex  Karst.,  powdery  mildew.  Mich. 
Phyllostieta  sambuci  Desm.,  leaf  spot.  Ind.,  N.  Y. ,  Pa.,  W.  Va.,  Wis. 
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SAMBUCUS  CANADENSIS  —  continued. 

Phyllosticta  sambuci cola  Kalchbr.  Ind. 

Phymatotrichum  omnivor  um,  (Shear)  Dug.,  root'bot.  exas. 

Physalospora  fusca  N.  •  £*  .Stevens  and  P.  rhodma  (Berk.  &  Curt.)  Cke., 

on  branches.  N.  Y.  :  m  0  „ 

Puccinia  bolleyana  Saco.,,  rust  (0,  I).  Me.  to  Fla.,  Texas  &  mi  1  . 

II  k  III  on  Carex  spp*.  .  ^ 

Ramularia  sambucina  Sacc.,  leaf  spot.  Mo.,  N.  Y. 

Septoria  sambucina  Pk. , ,  leaf  spot.  Ft.  to  Fla..,  *exas  ■  ■LS* 
(Sphaeropsis  sambuci  Pk..):  Haplosporella  sambuci. 

S.  sambucina  (Cke.)  S.acc. ,  on  branches ,  ?  canker.  Kans. 

(Possibly  the  same  as  Lasmeniella  (Haplosporella)  alpma.) 
Sphaerulina  sambucina  Pk. ,  on  branches.  N.  Y. 

Systremma  natans  Tode  .ex  Theiss.  k  Syd. ,  on  branches.  N.  Y. 

Xylaria  ?  multiplex  Kze. ,  root  rot.  Texas. 

Mosaic,  suspected  virus.  Fla.,  Pa. 


SAMBUCUS  NIGRA  L. ,  EUROPEAN  ELDER.  Large  shrub  or  small  tree  of 
Europe,  cult,  for  fruit  and  ornament,  Zone  V. 

Ascochyta  sambuci  Sacc.,  leaf  spot.  Alaska. 

Botryosphaeria  ribis  (Tode  ex  Fr.)  Gross,  k  Dug.,  on  branches. 
Cercospora  depazeoides  (Desm.)  Sacc.,  leaf  spot.  Iowa,  Me. 

Puccinia  bolleyana  Sacc.,  rust  (0,  I).  Mass. 

Sphaeropsis  sambucina  (Cke.)  Sacc.,  on  branches.  Calif. 

SAMBUCUS  PUBENS  Michx.  (S.  racemosa  auths.  not  L. ) ,  SCARLET  ELDER. 

Large  shrub  of  Growth  Regions  15,  21,  ^2,  23,  24,  26, 

27,  28j  cult,  for  ornament  in  several  hort.  vars., 

Zone  IV.  Including  S.  CALL I CARP A  Greene,  PACIFIC  ELDER, 
of  G.  R.'s  1,  2  &  4. 

Ascochyta  wisconsina  Davis,  leaf  spot.  Wis. 

Cercospora  lateritia  Ell.  k  Hals.,  leaf  spot.  Iowa. 

C.  depazeoides  (Desm.)  Sacc.  Wash. 

Cryptodiaporthe  calosphaerioides  (Ell.  k  Ev.)  Wehmeyer ,  on  branches. 

Alaska. 

Diaporthe  sociabilis  Nits.  var.  sfmbuci  (Ell.  k  Ev.)  Wehmeyer, 
on  branches.  Wash.  (D.  callicarpae  Pk. ) 

Diplodia  paupercula  Berk,  k  Br. ,  on  branches.  V a. 

Hendersonia  pubentis  Cke.,  on  branches.  N.  Y. 

Microsphaera  grossulariae  Wallr.  ex  Lev.,  powdery  mildew.  Vt.  to 

Pa.  k  Wis.  #  J 

Nectria  cinnabarina  Tode  ex  Fr.,  canker,  dieback.  Alaska,  Calif.,  Va. 
Phymatotrichum  omnivorum  (Shear)  Dug.,  root  rot.  Texas. 

Puccinia  bolleyana  Sacc.,  rust  (0,  I).  Mass,  to  Ind.  k  Mich. 
Ramularia  sambucina  Sacc.,  leaf  spot.  N.  Hex.,  N.  Y.,  Pa.,  Wis. 
Septoria  sambucina  .Pk. ,  leaf  spot.  Calif.,  Wash.,  Wis. 
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SAMBUCUS,  unnamed  spp* 

Corticium  microsclerotia  Weber*  web  blight*  Fla.  On  S.  simp- 
sonii  Rehd. 

C.  stevensii  Burt,  thread  blight.  La. 

Daedalea  unicolor  Bull,  ex  Fr.,  on  trunks.  Wis. 

Dendrophoma  sambuci  (Berk.  &  Curt.)  Sacc.,  on  branches.  Me. 

Fomes  scutellatus  Schw.  ex  Cke.,  on  trunks.  Md. 

Hymenochaete  agglutinans  Ell.,  on  trunks.  Wyo. 

Mycosphaerella  sp.,  leaf  spot.  N.  Mex. 

Myxosporium  sp.,  on  twigs.  Wash. 

Physalospora  obtusa  (Schw.)  Cke.,  on  branches.  Ala.,  N.  Y.,  Va. 
Sphaerotheca  humuli  DC.  ex  Burr.,  powdery  mildew.  Mass. 

Thyronectria  sambucina  Ell.  &  Ev. ,  on  dead  branches.  Colo. 
Verticillium  albo-atrum  Reinke  &  Berth.,  wilt.  Md. 

Leaf  curl,  mite  (Eriophyes  sp. ) .  N.  Y. ,  Tenn. 

SAPINDUS  (SAPINDACEAE) 

SAPINDUS  DRUMMOND I I  Hook.  &  Arn. ,  WESTERN  SOAPBERRY.  Deciduous 

shrub  or  small  tree  of  Growth  Regions  11,  16,  17,  19 » 

20,  22,  25,  29,  30.  Including  S.  MARGINATUS  Willd., 
FLORIDA  SOAPBERRY.  Both  spp..  grown  for  ornament,  Zone  V. 
Cylindrosporium  griseum  Hcald  &  Wolf,  leaf  blight.  Okla.,  Texas. 
Glomerella  cingulata  (Ston.)  Spauld.  &  Schrenk  (Colletotrichum 
gloeosporioides  Penz.),  leaf  spot,  dieback.  Texas. 

Helicobasidium  purpureum  (Tul.)  Pat.,  root  rot.  Texas. 

Mycosphaerella  sapindi  (Ell.  &  Ev. )  Lindau,  leaf  spot.  Mo. 
Phoradendron  flavescens  (Pursh)  Nutt,  and  var.  macrophyllum  Engelrn. , 
mistletoe.  Ariz.,  N.  Mex.,  Texas. 

Phymatotrichum  omnivorum  (Shear)  Dug.,  root  rot.  Okla.,  Texas. 
(Reported  resistant.) 

Uncinula  circinata  Cke.  &  Pk.,  powdery  mildew.  Texas. 

Mosaic,  suspected  virus.  Texas. 

SAPINDUS  SAPONARIA  L.,  SOUTHERN  SOAPBERRY.  Evergreen  tree  of  tropical 
America,  grown  for  ornament  and  production  of  saponion 
(in  >fruits) ;  including  S.  MUK0R0SII  Gaertn.  var.  CARINATUS 
Radik.,  CHINESE  SOAPBERRY,  S.E.  Asia,  cult,  in  Zone  VII. 
Corticium  stevensii  Burt,  thread  blight.  Fla. 

Glomerella  cingulata  (Ston.)  Spauld.  &  Schrenk,  leaf  spot,  dieback. 
Fla. 

Meliola  sapindacearum  Speg.  and  M.  sapindii  F.  L.  Stevens,  black 
mildew.  Canal  Zone,  P.  R, 

Phyllosticta  sapindi  P.  Henn. ,  leaf  spot.  Fla. 
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SAPIUM  ( EUPHORBI ACEAE ) 

SAPIUM  SEBIFERUM  Roxb . ,  CHINESE  TALLCWTREE.  Small 

cult,  for  ornament  and  wax.  Zone  vIj.,  ana  ro^ar  y 

naturalized  in  the  Gulf  States. 

Cercospora  stillingiae  Ell.  &  Ev. ,  leaf  spot.  La. 

Clitocybe  tabescens  (Scop,  ex  Fr.)  ^res.>  r  • 

Phyllosticta  stillingiae  Ell.  ft  Ev. ,  leaf  sdoo.  — 

Phymatotrichum  omnivorum  (Shear)  Dug.,  root  ret. 


SARCOBATUS  (CHENOPODI ACEAE) 


SARCOBATUS  VERMICULATUS  (Hook.)  Torr. ,  GREASEWOOD.  Shrub  cha* ac uer 
^  alkaline  soil  areas  of  Growth  Regions  6,  7,  S, 

9 ,  10 ,  11 ,12 ,15;  furnishes  wood  and  is  sometimes  grown 

for  ornament,  Zone  V.  > 

Hendersonia  heterophragmia  Ell.  &  Ev.  ,  on  twigs,  r  on  • 

Pucoinia  aristidae  Tracy,  rust  (0,  I).  Nebr.  to  Calif,  ana  !Jash. 

II  and  III  on  Aristida  and  other  grasses.  .  f  d  Oregon, 

P.  luxuries*  Syd. ,  rust  (0,  I) .  _  Mont,  to  Anz.,  Calif,  and  Oregon, 

II  and  III  on  Sporobolus  airoides. 

Septoria  sarcobati  Dearn.  ft  Barth.,  on  involucres,  Mont. 

Stereum  purpureum  Pers.,  on  branches.  Calif. 

SASSAFRAS  (LAURACEAE) 

SASSAFRAS  ALBIDUM  .(Nutt.)  Fees,  SASSAFRAS  j.  Shrub  to  small  or  larf 
tree  of  Growth  Regions  20,  2^,  ^3>  2y,  i,  7>  ->> 

29,  30;  grown  for  wood  and  ornament,  Zone  IV. 
Actinothyrium  gloeosporioides  Tehon,  leaf  spou.  Ixl. 

Apioporthe  corni  Wehmeyer,  on  d;ead  twigs.  P^* 

Armillaria  mellea  Vahl.  ex  Fr . ,  root  rot.  Pa. 

Crypt ovalsa  sassafras  (Ell.  ftEv.)  Berl. ,  on^ branches.  •  • 

Cytospora  sassafras  Ell.  ft  Ev. ,  on  twigs.  Mich.,  N.  Y.,  d.  -a, 

C.  sassafrasicola  Tehon  ft  Daniels.  Ill. 

Daedalea  confragosa  Bolt,  ex  Fr. ,  trunk  rot.  Ind. ,  N .  i . 

Daldinia  vernicosa  (Schw.)  Ces.  ft  De  Not.,  wood  rot.  ’  a* 

Diaporthe  biglobosa  (Cke.  ft  Ell.)  Sacc.,  on  orancheo.  *  * 

Dl  .pardalota  (Mont.)  Fckl.  (D.  sassafras  Dearn.  ft  House).  N.  i • 
Diplodia  spp.,  on  twigs  ft  branches,  associated  with  cankers  & 
dieback.  Spp.  reported  include  D.  officinalis  Ell.  ft  E  ., 
Mich.,  N .  Y. V  D.  sassafras  Tracy  &  Earle,  Miss.;  D.  sub¬ 
cut  icularis  Dearn.  ft  House,  N.  Y. 

Diplopeltis  sassafrasicola  Tehon  ft  Stout,  on  leaves.  II  • 

Fomes " igniarius  (L.  sx  Fr.)  Kickx,  white  heart  rot.  Ohio,  Va. 

F.  ribis  (Schum.  ex  Fr.)  Cke.,  red  heart  rot.  Mo. 

Gloeodes  pomigena  (Schw.)  Colby,  on  twigs.  Ind. 
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SASSAFRAS  ALBIDUM  —  continued* 

Gnomonia  sassafras  Ell.  &  Ev. ,  on  leaves.  N.  J. ,  Ohio. 

Griphosphaeria  corticola  (Fckl.)  Hohn. ,  on  branches.  N.  J. 

Hymenochaete  agglutinans  Ell.,  wood  rot.  Va. 

Hypoxylon  spp. ,  especially  H.  sassafras  (Schw.  ex  Fr.)  Berk., 
wood  rot.  N.  Y.  to  Ga.  &  Mo. 

Leptothyrium  kel.lermanii  Bubak,  on  leaves.  Ohio.  (Spermatial 
stage  of  Mycosphaerella  sassafras  ?) 

Metasphaeria  sassafrasicola  Tehon  &  Stout,  on  leaves.  Ill. 

Mycosphaerella  sassafras  (Ell.  &  Ev. )  Bubak  &  Kabat,  on  leaves. 

N.  Y.  to  Ga.  and  Kans. 

Nectria  sp. ,  (?  galligena  Bres.),  branch  &  trunk  canker.  Conn,  to 
W.  Va. 

N.  verrucosa  (Schw. )  Sacc.,  on  branches.  Pa. 

Nummularia  microplaca  (Berk.  &  Curt.)  Cke.,  on  branches.  Md.  to 
Ala.  &  Ind. 

Phoradendron  flavescens  (Pursh)  Nutt. ,  mistletoe.  Texas. 

Phyllactinia  corylea  Pers.  ex  Karst.,  powdery  mildew.  Mich. 

Phyllosticta  illinoensis  Tehon  &  Daniels,  leaf  spot.  Ill.,  Mass. 

P.  sassafras  Cke.,  leaf  spot.  N.  Y.  to  Ga. ,  Texas  and  Ill. 

Physalospora  obtuse  (Schw.)  Cke.,  on  branches,  ?  canker  &  dieback. 

N.  Y.  to  Ga.  and  Miss. 

P.  fusca  N.  E.  Stevens  and  P.  rhodina  (Berk.  &  Curt.)  Cke., 
on  branches.  Ala. 

Polyporus  spp.,  wrood  rot,  sometimes  on  living  trees.  P.  gilvus 
Schw.  ex  Fr.,  Ind.,  La.,Md.;  P.  hirsutus  Wulf.  ex  Fr., 

Ind.,  N.  Car.;  P.  versicolor  L.  ex  Fr, ,  Ind.,  Md. ,  Va. 

Poria  ferruginosa  (Schrad.  ex  Fr.)  Cke.,  wood  rot. 

Pseudodictya  sassafrasicola  Tehon  &  Stout,  on  leaves.  Ill. 

Schizophyllum  commune  Fr.,  wood  rot.  Pa.,  Va. 

Septoria  sp.,  leaf  spot.  N.  Y. 

Sphaeropsis  spp.,  on  branches,  sometimes  associated  with  cankers 
and  dieback.  Occasional,  N.  Y.  to  Ala.  &  Mo.  (Probably  the 
conidial  stage  of  Physalospora  spp.,  as  S.  seriata  Pk.  and 
S.  punctata  Dearn.  &  House  =  P.  obtusa.  S.  sassafras  Cke. 

&  Ell.  is  distinct,  though  probably  not  a  Sphaeropsis). 

Stigma tophragmia  sassafrasicola  Tehon  &  Stout,  on  leaves.  Ill. 

Trametes  sepium  Berk. ,  wood  rot.  Ind. 

Valsa  spp.,  on  branches,  probably  saprophytic  and  none  connected 
definitely  with  the  Cytospora  spp.  listed.  Spp.  reported 
include  V.  ceratophora  Tul. ,  N.  J.;  V.  laurina.  Cke.  &  Ell., 

N.  J.;  V.  subclypeata  Cke.  &  Pk.,  N.  Y. ,  Va. 

Valsaria  nigrofacta  (Cke.  &  Ell.)  Sacc.  N.  J. 

Mosaic,  suspected  virus.  N.  Y. 

Yellows,  suspected  virus.  Texas. 

(DIVISION  OF  MYCOLOGY  AND  DISEASE  SURVEY). 
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INCIDENCE  OF  EAR  ROTS  IN  THE  1941  CORN  CROP 

Neil  E.  Stevens  . 

Evidence  derived  from-  reports  of  licensed  inspections  at  terminal 
markets  indicates  that- on  the  whole  in  the  commercial  corn  crop  of  1941 » 
there  was  slightly  less  loss  from  ear  rots  than  in  the  previous  year; 
although  these  losses  were  much  greater  than  in  the  crops  of  1938  and  1939* 
In  a  few  States,  notably  Illinois,  losses  seem  to  have  been  much  greater 
in  1941  than  in  any  other  recent  year. 

Ear  Rots  in  Corn  at  Terminal  Markets.  The  results  of  licensed 
inspections  of  shelled  corn  received  at  various  terminals  during  June  1942 
were  made  available,  as  in  previous  years,  through  the  courtesy  of  the 
Grain,  Feed,  and  Seed  Branch,  Agricultural  Marketing  Administration,  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture.  The  method  of  assembling  information,  and  the 
reasons  for  considering  total  damage  in  June  receipts  a  fairly  reliable 
index  of  losses  due  to  ear  rots  in  the  corn  crop  of  the  previous  season, 
were  explained  in  earlier  reports  (PDR  19:71-93  and  20: 63-71 >  316-320)* 

On  the  map,  Figure  1,  A,  are  shown  all  the  markets  receiving 
over  50  cars  of  shelled  corn  during  June,  1942.  It  is  recognized  that 
markets  such  as  Chicago  and  Buffalo  may  receive  shipments  from  a  wide  area. 
The  figures  indicate  the  percentage  of  cars  of  shelled  corn  with  5%  or 
over  "total  damage"  received  during  the  month  at  Buffalo,  New  York;  Tole¬ 
do,  Mansfield,  Circleville,  Ohio;  Louisville,  Owensboro,  Kentucky;  Nash¬ 
ville,  Tennessee;  Birmingham,  Alabama;  Indianapolis,  Terre  Haute,  Indi.ana; 
Chicago,  Peoria,  Decatur,  Champaign,  East  St.  Louis,  Illinois;  Milwaukee, 
Superior,  Wisconsin;  Duluth,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota;  Cedar-Rapids,  Clinton, 
Keokuk,  Sioux  City,  Iowa;  St.  Louis,  St.  Joseph,  Kansas  City,  Missouri; 
Omaha,  Lincoln,  Nebraska;  Kansas  City,  Topeka,  Kansas;  and  Denver,  Colo¬ 
rado. 

The  average  percentage  of  cars  having  5%  or  over  total  damage 
for  all  those  terminals  is  20,  as  compared  to  23  for  the  previous  year, 
and  in  sharp  contrast  with  an  average  of  2 . 8%  for  all  the  markets  report¬ 
ing  on  the  1939  crop  (Fig. 2). 

Losses  From  Corn  Ear  Rots  in  Illinois.  There  is  abundant  evidence 
that  losses  from  corn  ear  rots  were  unusually  high  in  Illinois  in  1941* 

In  the  report  of  the  Corn  Performance  Test si/  it  is  stated  that,  "In  1941 
ear  rots  caused  more  damage  in  Illinois  than  in  any  year  since  1934#  Wide¬ 
spread  and  severe  kernel  damage  occurred  on  ten  of  the  twelve  test  fields. 
Only  Greenfield  and  Modoc,  in  the  southwestern  area  of  the  State,  escaped 
unusual  damage."  The  contrast  between  the  2  years  just  past  is  evident 
from  the  fact  that  the  average  kernel  damage  from,  rot  on  all  12  of  the 
Corn  Performance  Test  fields  was  4. 94%  in  1941  and  2.57^  in  1940.  The  dif¬ 
ference  in  the  distribution  of  losses  within  the  State  is  shown  in  Figures 
3  and  4. 

1/  Copper,  R.  R. ,  G.  H.  Dungan,  A.  L.  Lang,  J.  H.  Bigger,  Benjamin  Koehler, 

and  Oren  Bolin;  Illinois  corn  performance  tests,  1941.  Illinois  Agr. 

Exp.  St at.  Bui.  482,  p.  480. 
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Figure  1.  -  A.  Percentage  of  cars  of  shelled  corn  showing  5%  or 
over  total  damage.  June  1942  receipts,  1941  crop. 

(For  location  of  markets,  see  text.) 


B.  June  1941  receipts,  1940  crop. 


Figure  2.  Incidence  of  corn  ear  rots  in  the  various  crops  as  indicated 
by  percentage  of  cars  of  shelled  corn  showing  5%  or  over 
total  damage  in  June  of  the  following  year. 
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The  purpose  of  reviewing  this  information  here  is  to  call  attention 
to  the  fact  that  evidence  from  the  reports  of  the  licensed  inspections  ox 
June  corn  receipts  at  Illinois  terminals  as  to  the  condition  of  the  crop 
of  the  previous  year  agrees  with  the  results  of  actual  measuremen  s  o  oss| 

es  in  testing  fields  throughout  the  State. 

A  direct  comparison  of  the  figures  for  Illinois  terminals  as  given 
on  the  maps  (Figure  1,  A  and  B)  indicates  that  on  the  average  corn  was 
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decidedly  poorer  in  quality  in  1941  than  in  1940.2/  The  difference  is 
actually  somewhat  greater  than  appears  from  these  figures.  Chicago  draws 
corn  from  a  wide  area  outside  Illinois  and  should  not  be  considered  in 
this  connection.  Kankakee  (1940),  and  Champaign  (1941)  handle  much 
smaller  volumes  than  Peoria  and  Decatur.  The  actual  percentage  of  all 
cars  showing  over  5%  total  damage  at  all  terminals  within  Illinois,  ex¬ 
cept  Chicago,  was  approximately  24  in  1941  and  14  in  1940,  a  ratio  almost 
too  close  to  that  between  the  figures  for  average  kernel  damage  on. the 
test  plots,  given  above. 

(UNIVERSITY  OF  ILLINOIS).  1 


MISCELLANEOUS  NOTES:  MOSTLY  NORTH  DAKOTA 

Roderick  Sprague 

On  Diseases  of  Cereals  and  Grasses.  Root  browning  ( Pythium  arrhe¬ 
nomanes  )  on  various  cereals  and  grasses  appeared  some  days  later  than 
usual,  but  developed  rapidly  in  June  and  even  into  July.  Injury  to  "wheat 
and  barley  was  severe  in  west-central  North  Dakota.  The  injury  to  grass 
seedlings  was  again  heavy,  but  the  cool  weather  permitted  better  recovery 
than  in  recent  years.  There  was  less  injury  in  millets  (including  proso) 
in  late  seeded  (June)  stands,  but  pre-emergence  blight  (P.  debaryanum, 

£.*  arrhenomanes ,  etc.)  greatly  reduced  earlier  seedings.  P.  arrhenomanes 
was  isolated  from  as  far  west  as  Pullman,  Washington,  and  even  occurred 
scatteringly  in  grasses  growing  in  peat  bog  areas  in  northern  Minnesota. 
Helminthosporium  sativum  was  not  so  serious  in  wheat  as  in  dry  years, 
but  was  prevalent  in  early  seeded  barley  and  in  some  grasses,  including 
Stipa  viridula. 

Root  necrosis  (mostly  Pythium  debaryanum)  was  unusually  severe 
in  oats  causing  from  5  to  10%  calculated  average  reduction  in  yield  in 
the  area.  Red  leaf  in  oats  was  very  common  and  was  favored  by  the  cool 
weather,  aphids,  and  root  necrosis. 

The  honey  dew  stage  of  Claviceps  purpurea  was  prevalent  in  grasses 
at  Mandan,  particularly  in  Poa  am pi a ,  P.  canbyi ,  and  P.  palustris .  The 
yellow  bacterial  slime  disease  of  Sporobolus  was  again  present  at  Mandan, 
and  black  chaff  (Bacterium  translucens  var.  undulosum)  was  unusually 
severe  on  wheat  in  western  North  Dakota. 

Leaf  rust  (Puccinia  rubigo-vera )  is  widespread  and  moderately 
severe  on  wheat  and  grasses  in  the  area,  but  stem  rust  (P.  graminis)  is 
not  yet  serious  except  on  a  few  susceptible  wheats  and  certain  species  of 
Agropyron,  including  A.  michnoi  at  Mandan. 

Loose  smut  (Ustilago  nuda )  of  barley  (Hannchen  variety)  averaged 
5  to  10%  in  the  plots  on  the  Mandan  Field  Station  and  was  relatively 
abundant  throughout  North  Dakota. 

Ustilago  bullata  Berk,  (determined  by  George  W.  Fischer)  is  be- 


2/  Copper,  R.  R. ,  G.  H.Dungan,  A.  L.  Lang,  J.  H.  Bigger,  Benjamin  Koehler, 
and  Oren  Bolin;  Illinois  corn  performance  tests,  1940.  Illinois  Agr. 
Exp.  St at.  Bui.  474,  pp.  181-182. 
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ginning  to  appear  in  bromes  at  Mandan,  and  occurs  scatteringly  in  western 
South  Dakota  and  Wyoming  on  Bromus  .japonic up.  Incidentally,  Brogug 
tectorum,  rare  until  now  in  our  area,  is  this  year  widely  distributed 

along  our  main  highways  and  laterals. 

On  Diseases  of  Vegetable  Crops  and  Ornamentals.  In  the. local  gar¬ 
dens,  great  difficulty  was  experienced  with  pre-emergence  rotting  of  beans 
(Phaseolus  vulgaris,  P.  lunatus )  and  cucurbits.  Downy  mildew  (Bremi|_ 
lactucae)  was  abundant  on  the  new  vegetable  celtuce  (^ftHca)  but  no 
serious  after  the  early  season.  A  great  deal  of  local  difficulty  was 
experienced  on  the  Mandan  Field  Station  with  a  rot  of  snapdragons,  asters, 
and  chrysanthemums.  The  plants  not  only  damped-off,  but  later  died  in  the 
blossoming  stage  and  the  roots  were  rotted  away  to  black  stubs.  F*ythium 
debaryanum  or  a  related  species  appears  to  have  been  the  cause.  con” 

dition  was  particularly  severe  where  snapdragons  had  been  planted  out- 
of-doors  in  places  where  hardy  chrysanthemums  had  been  grown. 

(DIVISION  OF  CEREAL  CROPS  AND  DISEASES). 

CEREAL  DISEASES  IN  NORTH  CENTRAL  STATES 
Henry  0.  Putnam 

We  have  had  a  heavy  epidemic  of  scab  [Gibberella  zea.e]  in  wheat 
and  barley  in  southwestern  Minnesota  and  eastern  South  Dakota.  Our  mill¬ 
ing  and  baking  test  plots  at  Morris,  Minnesota  were  sowed  in  March  and 
they  are  so  badly  scabbed  that  I  am  afraid  there  may  not  be  enough  crop 
for  our  tests.  The  new  North  Dakota  selections,  2829  and  2822,  in  our 
Morris  plots  seem  to  have  heavier  scab  than  Thatcher  or  Regent.  2822  car¬ 
ried  the  heaviest  amount.  The  scab  damage  also  extends  into  the  southern 
edge  of  North  Dakota. 

Dr.  J.  J.  Christensen  has  plated  several  barley  samples  which 
show  almost  entirely  scab  infection. 

Scab  seems  to  be  more  severe  on  Thatcher,  Renown  and  Regent  than 
on  Pilot  and  Rival.  It  would  seem  that  their  earliness  made  them  more 
vulnerable  to  scab  this  year. 

Leaf  rust  [Puccinia  anomala ;  P.  rubigo-vera  tritici]  is  prevalent 
in  the  barley  and  in  susceptible  wheat  varieties  in  the  above  area. 

Crown  rust  [P.  anomala]  has  decreased  the  oat  yield  in  this  area 
but  it  is  much  less  severe  than  last  year. 

Flax  rust  [Melampsora  lini]  is  severe  in  many  fields  from  Milbank, 
South  Dakota  north  into  the  Red  River  Valley  and  west  into  North  Dakota, 

It  is  especially  severe  on  Bison  but  it  can  easily  be  found  in  fields  of 
Redwing  and  Biwing.  Viking  seems  to  be  free  of  it.  This  will  undoubtedly 
create  a  demand  for  rust  resistant  varieties. 

Harvesting  of  barley  and  rye  has  progressed  into  central  North 
Dakota  this  wee k. 

(NORTHWEST  CROP  IMPROVEMENT  ASSOCIATION). 
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SOME  FRUIT  DISEASES  IN  PENNSYLVANIA 

George  L.  Zundel 

Cherry  Viruses:  Some  of  the  cherry  leaf  viruses  in  this  State 
reported  earlier  (PDR  26:  261.  June  15)  :have  been  identified.  Specimens 
of  yellow  leaves  collected  in  Adams  County  and  sent  to  Dr.  Hildebrand  at 
Cornell  were  identified  by  him  as  cherry  yellows.  Some  of  the  cherry 
growers  have  informed  me  that  this  condition  has  been  gradually  spreading 
in  the  orchards  so  that  in  some  sections  as  many  as  10  to  15$  of  the  trees 
have  yellow  leaves. 

Another  condition  Dr.  Hildebrand  identified  as  necrotic  ring  spot. 
From  recent  trips  to  Adams  County  I  find  that  this  disease  is  more  prev¬ 
alent  in  the  orchard  than  I  had  expected. 

Mr.  0.  S.  Cannon  has  found  tatter-leaf  of  sweet  cherry  in  Erie  County 
and  I  have  found  it  in  Lawrence  and  Blair  Counties.  In  Blair  County  I  saw 
one  tree  with  about  100$  of  the  leaves  destroyed  and  they  certainly  looked 
tattered.  (July  23) 

Powdery  Mildew  on  Cherry:  Yesterday  Dr.  Thurston  and  I  drove  to 
Adams  County.  We  found  a  young  unsprayed  Montmorency  cherry  orchard 
in  which  probably  no  less  than  99$  of  the  terminal  leaves  were  literally 
covered  with  powdery  mildew  [Podosphaera  oryacanthae] .  As  we  went  over 
the  county  we  noted  that  this  fungus  was  very  common  where  no  spraying 
had  been  done.  I  have  never  seen  powdery  mildew  of  cherry  so  severe. 

(July  24) 

Cylindrosporium'  Leaf  Spot  on  Red  Raspberry:  Last  week,  in  Mercer 
County,  while  looking  over  raspberries  I  found  an  unusual  disease  on  new 
red  hybrids.  The  leaves  of  Newburg  and  Marcy  were  heavily  covered  with 
a  leaf  spot  that  I  took  for  anthracnose,  but  the  spot  did  not  seem  charac¬ 
teristic.  When  specimens  were  examined  by  Dr.  Overholts,  we  found  that 
the  fungus  on  the  leaf  spot  was  Cylindrosporium  rub.i  Ell.  &  Morgan. 

In  14  years  this  is  the  first  time  I  have  seen  this  fungus  causing  wide¬ 
spread  damage  to  raspberry  leaves,  and  according  to  our  records  it  is 
the  first  report  from  Pennsylvania.  I  expect  that  within  a  short  time 
there  will  be  heavy  defoliation.  The  stems  of  the  variety  Marcy  were  very 
heavily  infected  with  anthracnose  [Elsinoe  veneta].  An  adjacent  patch 
of  the  Cuthbert  red  raspberries  did  not  show  either  disease.  (July  22) 

Fire  Blight:  Fire  blight  [Erwinia  amylovora ]  has  been  rather 
severe  in  our  sprayed  apple  section.  It  has  been  more  destructive  owing 
to  the  fact  that  the  blossom  blight  stage  was  very  prevalent. 

I  do  not  remember  ever  having  seen  any  figures  giving  losses  caused 
by  fire  blight,  consequently,  I  have  tried  to  figure 'out  some  way  of  ex¬ 
pressing  the  loss  in  percentage.  For  that  reason,  I  made  counts  in  2 
counties,  confining  the  counts  to  the  blighted  blossom  clusters.  The  trees 
were  not  picked  out  especially  but  taken  at  random  and  in  all  cases  ex¬ 
cept  one  100  blossom  clusters  were  counted,  taking  all  on  any  given  limb. 
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Partial  Survey  of  Blossom  Blight  on  Apple  Trees  in 
Central  Pennsylvania  1942  -  G.  L.  Zundel 


County 


Cumberland. 


Franklin 


Huntingdon 


Orchard! st 


1 

1 

1 

2 

3 

4 
4 

4 

5 

5 

6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
7 

7 

8 
8 
8 
9 
9 
9 
9 


Variety 

Per  Cent  Blighted 

blossom.  Clusters 

York 

99 

ft 

80 

tt 

84 

Jonathan 

80 

York 

53 

Jonathan 

40 

tt 

17 

tr 

57 

it 

77 

it 

34 

York 

97 

n 

99 

Rome 

75 

n 

38 

Stayman 

73 

Macintosh 

50 

Gravenstein 

50 

Jonathan 

38 

ti 

46 

Rome  (young  trees 

72 

Maiden  Blush 

95 

11  tt 

90 

Jonathan 

96 

tt 

75 

a /  200  apples  counted 

The  table  shows  that  on  the  trees  examined  from  17  to  99%  of  the  blossoms  j 
are  blighted.  No  counts  were  made  of  any  twig  blight.  _ 

Other  observations  were  made  on  a  number  of  orchards  sprayed  in  lul  j 
bloom  with  the  copper  spray,  and  in  almost  every  case  where  that  spray  was 
applied  at  the  proper  time,  blossom  blight  was  controlled  nearly  cornple  e-1 
ly.  One  planting  of  Bartlett  pears  in  Blair  County  was  almost  cleaned  out 
a  few  years  ago,  but  I  started  the  orchardist  with  full  bloom  spra.y  and 
even  in  the  blight  years  such  as  this,  the  pears  have  not  blighted.  Al¬ 
though  I  did  not  find  any  blight  in  his  orchard  where  copper  sprays  were 
applied,  some  early  summer  varieties  not  receiving  the  copper  spray  had 
nearly  95%  of  the  blossom  clusters  blighted.  (July  22) 

Brown  Rot  on  Wild  Plum;  Yesterday  I  passed  through  a  rather  large 
ornamental  planting  of  Prunus  besseyi  Bailey  full  of  mature  fruit,  wuth 
from  85  to  95%  of  the  fruit  mummied  or  badly  attacked  with  brown  rot, 
Sclerotinia  americana  [Monilinia  fructicola ] .  ( July  29 ) 

(PENNSYLVANIA  STATE  COLLEGE). 
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A  LETHAL  VIRUS  DISEASE  OF  CANTALOUP 
OCCURRING  IN  THE  IMPERIAL  VALLEY 

John  T.  Middleton  and  Thomas  W.  Whitaker 

A  lethal  virus  disease  of  cantaloups,  caused  by  a  strain  of  the 
cucumber  mosaic  virus,  was  first  observed  this  season  in  the  Imperial  Val- 
ley  of  California.  The  symptoms  of  this  disease,  which  are  quite  distinct 
from  those  of  the  common  cantaloup  mosaic  prevalent  in  the  region  for  many 
years,  consist  of  a  sudden  dying  of  the  older  leaves  and  subsequent  yel¬ 
lowing  of  the  runners;  the  runners  usually  collapse  2  to  4  days  later. 
Longitudinally  oriented  necrotic  streaks  are  often  present  on  the  stems 
of  the  runners.  No  mosaic  pattern  is  visible  in  the  older  leaves  and  is 
only  vaguely  discernible  in  the  young  leaves.  In  old  infected  leaves  the 
small  veins  become  necrotic,  with  little  or  no  necrosis  of  the  surrounding 
mesophyll  tissues.  On  the  other  hand,  plants  affected  with  the  common 
cantaloup  mosaic  virus  exhibit  a  very  conspicuous  mosaic  pattern  in  leaves, 
do  not  have  necrotic  streaks  on  tha  stems  and  only  rarely  die,  and  then 
very  gradually. 

The  disease  was  reproduced  in  the  greenhouse  by  inoculating  canta¬ 
loups  with  juice  taken  from  yellowed  runners  from  dying  plants.  Plants 
inoculated  through  the  cotyledons  produced  one  true  leaf  and  then  collapsed. 
Squash  and  cucumber  were  successfully  inoculated;  the  symptoms  produced 
in  these  plants  were  similar  to  those  produced  by  the  common  cucumber 
mosaic  virus. 

The  disease  was  most  damaging  in  2  early  plantings  comprising  250 
acres.  Both  of  these  fields  were  adjacent  to  a  planting  of  squash  which 
was  subsequently  observed  to  be  badly  diseased  with  a  strain  of  the  cucum¬ 
ber  mosaic  virus.  Approximately  75$  of  this  acreage  was  lost;  a  percept¬ 
ibly  higher  percentage  adjacent  to  the  squash  planting  and  a  smaller  per¬ 
centage  away  from  it.  Little  trouble  was  experienced  in  other  cantaloup 
plantings  in  the  Valley,  although  there  were  isolated  occurrences  of  the 
disease  in  some  of  the  later  plantings. 

The  cantaloup  mosaic  virus  is  seed-borne.  Because  of  the  lethal 
effect  of  this  strain  of  cucumber  virus  in  cantaloup,  the  possibility  of 
perpetuation  through  seed  transmission  seems  remote. 

(COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE,  UNIVERSITY  OF  CALIFORNIA;  AND  DIVISION  OF  FRUIT 
AND  VEGETABLE  CROPS  AND,  DISEASES,  U.  S.  BUREAU  OF  PLANT  INDUSTRY ) • 

NOTES  ON  SOME  DISEASES  OF  ORNAMENTALS 

Freeman  Weiss 

Colletotrichum  trichellum  Fr.)  Duke  (C,  hedericola  Laub. )  on 
stems  of  Hodora  helix.  This  common  leaf-spotting  organism  is  only  infre¬ 
quently  reported  as  causing  stem  lesions.  Infection  of  stems  is  not  men¬ 
tioned  by  Duke  (Trans.  Brit.  Myc.  Soc.  13:173-  1928)  but  is  said  to  occur 

rarely  on  petioles  and  branches  by  Schwarze  (New  Jersey  Agric.  Exp.  Sta. 
Bull.  313)  p.  106).  Several  times  within  recent  years  specimens  of  English 
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ivy  have  been  received  for  diagnosis  that  were  characterized  by 
stem  necrosis,  and  in  .some  instances  the  dying  out  of  plants  m  patches 
of  considerable  size  was  mentioned.  These  reports  always  referred  to 
ground  beds  of  ivy,  and  usually  were  made  in  midsummer;  therefore  winter 
injury  was  not  suspected.  However,  examination  of  specimens  at  the  stage 
ordinarily  received  proved  unsatisfactory  because  o  u  P^csu  _ 
variety  of  apparently  saprophytic  organisms.  On  June  22,  1942  sp® 
of  this  sort  were  submitted  under  the  descriptive  name  stem,  collap  _ 

' disease”  by  Horace  Wester  of  the  Office  of  National  Capital  Barks.  They 
had  been  collected  in  a  shady  ground  bed,  in  which  the  plants  in  xarbe 
patches  appeared  to  be  dying.  Some  of  the  leaves^bore  ^ypica  opo 
caused  by  Phyllosticta  concentrica  Sacc.,  and  C.  ^ic  helium wa .  p  _ 
ting  on  necrotic  areas  of  others,  but  a  more  significant  pathological 
factor  was  the  presence  of  necrotic  lesions  on  petioles  and  stems,  oom. 
were  only  a  few  mm.  long  but  the  stem  was  effectively  girdled.  In  tn 
absence  of  facilities  for  tissue  isolations,  the  cause  oi  these  lesions 
could  only  be  inferred  from  the  consistency  with  which  C. 

developed  on  them  when  specimens  were  incubated  in  a  moist  c  am  m  orwen 
bits  of  tissue  were  cut  out  and  kept  in  water  for  several  days.  No  other 
significant  organisms  were  observed.  It  appears  that  C.  trichellum  may 
cause  a  serious  stem  disease  as  well  as  a  leaf  spot  of  Hedera,  oi.wiicn 
the  name  anthracnose  is  appropriate.  The  outbreak  of  the  disease  in  ~ 
instance  may  have  been  influenced  by  a  protracted  period  of  humid  weather, 
since  light  precipitation  was  recorded  on  12  days  of  the  3  weeks  preceding 
the  collection  and  15  days  were  cloudy. 


■  Stem  canker  and  foot  rot  of  Vinca  manor.  In  May  1942  specimens 
of  common  periwinkle  were  received  which  exhibited  two  apparently  is  me 
diseases.  One  was  a  necrosis  of  limited  extent  (canker)  on  snoots  oi 
recent  growth;  the  other  was  a  foot  rot  involving  the  older  stem  bases 
and  upper  roots,  and  was  characterized  usually  by  the  rupture  or  slougn- 
ing  off  of  the  cortex.  Specimens  of  the  same  aspect  were  obtained  from 
3  sites  in  the  city  of  Washington,  and  from  Virginia  and  Maryland  suburbs. 
The  portions  of  shoots  distal  to  the  cankers,  or  whole  plants  when  at¬ 
tacked  by  foot  rot,  were  dying.  The  first  specimens  received  bore 
Rhizoctonia  solani  on  both  types  of  lesions,  which  was  possibly  ox  no 
pathological  significance  although  the  occurrence  of  this  fungus  in  con¬ 
nection  with  diseased  Vinca  has  been  reported  to  the  Survey  several  times. 
Specimens  subsequently  obtained  bore  a  pycnidial  fungus  on  the  stem^bases 
which  corresponds  to  the  alpha  conidial  stage  of  Phomopsis  lire 11 a  move 
but  no  beta  type  conidia  were  observed.  The  same  organism  also  developed, 
after  incubation,  on  the  cankers  on  stems.*  This  would  indicate  that  it 
is  definitely  parasitic  on  this  host,  a  fact  .not.  mentioned  in  Grove’s  , 
original  description  nor  in  mycological  records  of  Diaporthe  eumorpha  (Dur. 
&  Mont.)  Maire,  its  ascigerous  stage.  However  Martin  (P.D.R.  13?  60. 

1929)  attributed  a  wilt  or  scorch  of  Vinca  to  P.  lirella.  P hyl I o_st icta 
minor  Ell.  &  Ev.  developed  abundantly  as  a  saprophyte  on  the  foliage  but 
not  the  stems  of  moribund  plants. 
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lop  Plight  of  rhododendron.  Phytophthora  cactorum.  causod  a  severe 
top  blight  and  in  some  instances  the  death  of  hybrid  rhododendrons  in 
Washington,  D.  C.  that  we ro  transplanted  this  year  from  New  Jersey;  This 
is  the  farthest  south  that  this  disease  has  been  recorded  in  the  United 
States. 

(DIVISION  OF  MYCOLOGY  AND  DISEASE  SURVEY). 


REPORTS  ON  POTATO  LATE  BLIGHT 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Late  blight  [Phytophthora  inf e stanS ]  appeared  un¬ 


usually  early  in  all  parts  of  the  State  this  year.  It  was  observed  first 
on  June  26  in  Hampshire  County.  Since  then,  it  has  developed  slowly  in 
the  Connecticut  Valley.  Field  visits  in  Bristol  County  on  July  2  revealed 
light  scattered  infections  in  most  sprayed  fields  and  light  to  severe 
infections  in  unsprayed  Irish  Cobblers.  One  field  of  Cobblers  on  that 
date  was  brown  with  three-fourths  of  the  plants  dead.  During  the  examin¬ 
ation  of  16  fields  in  Hampshire  and  Franklin  Counties  on  July  21,  late 
blight  was  observed  in  all  but  2.  The  only  really  threatening  cases  were 
in  either  unsprayed  fields  or  fields  that  had  been  dusted  throughout 
sprayed  only  2  or  3  times.  (0.  C.  Boyd,  Iv 
24). 


or 

Massachusetts  State  College.  July 


NE!/v  YORK:  (County  reports  from  the  Weekly  News  Letter  for  the 

dates  given) . 

Nassau  Co.  —  On  July  11  the  weather  was  cool  and  wet  for  well 
over  24  hours,  favoring  the  rapid  spread  of  late  blight.  Fields  that  were 
a  healthy  green  on  the  10th  were  brown  with  the  disease  on  the  13th.  Some 
growers  have  put  on  2  heavy  applications  of  copper  on  the  same  field 
during  this  'week.  Fields  that  had  early  fungicide  applications  appear  in 
good  green  condition.  (R.  W.  Roth,  July  20). 

Late  blight  has  severely  affected  the  middle-season  and  late ' 
potatoes  on  the  North  Fork.  There  are  few  fields  without  at  least  one 
badly  blighted  area,  and  some  have  been  attacked  so  severely  that  only 
the  stems  remain.  Many  growers  have'  applied  as  many  as  7  copper  sprays 
and  still  have  blight.  Complaints  are  especially  numerous  against  cupro- 
cide  dusts  and  sprays,  but  there  appear  to  be  as  many  good  fields  treated 
with  cuprocide  as  with  bordeaux.  The  indications  at  present  seem  to 
point  to  poor  timing  of  applications.  (J.  E.  Dewey,  July  2?). 

Suffolk  Co.  --  The  rain  of  the  12th  was  very  favorable  for  late 
blight  which  spread  very  rapidly  over  the  weekend.  Hot  weather  this  week 
has  done  much  to  hold  down  further  infection.  (J.  E.  Dewey,  July  20). 

Oswego  Co.  —  Late  blight  is  present  in  the  county.  (L.  E.  Curtis, 
July  20) . 

Wayne  Co.  —  Late  blight  has  been  found  in  a  number  of  potato 
fields. this  week.  (W.  D.  Tyler,  July  27). 

Orleans  Co.  —  Blight  (Phytophthora)  is  just  showing  up,  and  some 
early  (Alternaria)  blight  is  present.  (A.  G.  West,  July  27). 
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Allegany  Co.  -  Blight  is  evident  in^ome^ields^has  done  con¬ 
siderable  damage  blight  wis'foLd  on  July  22  in  2  unsprayed 

Erie  Co.  —  Potato  lau-  uiib*  .  t}r  fields  'and  it  is 

fields.  There  is  some  evidence  that  it  ex  County.  (C.  F. 

probably  scattered  throughout  the  southern  pert  ol  brie 

Cr°We’  Ulster^Co .  -  Late  blight  is  reoorted  on  potatoes  throughout  the 
county.  (C.  G.  Small,  July  27). 

VIRGINIA:  Late  blight  was  observed  in  Wythe  County  durinf  the  week' 

of  July  20.  Both  leaf  and  tuber  infections  were  found.  (S.  B.  F.nno, 
Extension  Plant  Pathologist). 

MINNESOTA:  Late  blight  was  first  th^* 

Rose,  extension  plant  pathologic.,  “  _  extensive,  especially  in 

a  month  earlier  than  last  year  «nen  <_>  ■  “  has  now  been  reported 

eastern  and  northeastern  Minnesota.  The  disease  n  and 

from  several  sections  in  southern  MimesotP’aAf disease  struck  earlier 
west  to  Kandiyohi  County.  In  Wisconsin  were  the  dis  • 

many  fields  are  already  reported  completely  destroyed. 

University  Farm,  St.  Paul.  July  28). 

TOWA*  Late  blight  was  collected  on  July  10  near  Spirit  Lake.  The 

.  .  8-acre  field  were  very  generally  diseased.  Apparen  ly 

vines  m  *  ,  .  T  according  to  growers’  observations.  A 

disease  was  firso  present  m  June  according  j  eht  was  prevalent  in 

survey  on  the  11th  in  4  courrt3.es  showed  that  late  blight  "as  ^  Qf 
several  fields.  There  was  some  ^te  bright  in  t  diseased 

1941  and  much  of  the  seed  purchased  in  the  north  shov  ^ 

tubers.  This  fact  coupled  with  the  cool  moist  weather  troff  .7 

now  doubtless  explains  this  unusually  early  presence  o;  the  diseasecth 

season.  Weather  permitting,  the  stage  is  set  fo.  a  re~l  epi,  r 
(I.  E.  Melhus ,  July  16). 

T?EfiF.NT  OBSERVATIONS  ON  PLANT  DISEASES..  IN  MASSACHUSETTS, 

0.  C.  Boyd 

Asparagus,  Rust  [Puccini*  asparagi]  was  first  observed  in the 
C onne cticutTvfeley  July  of  the  Washington  pieties,  -^days 

later  on  the  Paradise  variety.  In  the  latter  ca^e,  mo  1  stems 

•  hnd  occurred  earlier  in  the  season  m  the  base  01  the  stem 

infection  naa  ocoureu  more  or  less 

iust  at  and  below  the  ground  line,  and  then  resumed  ^  y 
recently.  This  same  variety  on  one  farm  showed  considerable  loss  - 

as  yellow,  dying  plants  due  to  Fusarium  stem  rot. 

fn^nf  waf ob^^'n^Co^^V J“^  R  4°“  So"owed 
r Coiletotrichum  llndemuthianum] .  Later  plantings  en^er^ng 
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considerable  stem,  leaf  and  branch  infection.  Unplanted  seed  of  the  same 
batch  revealed  about  5$  visibly  infected  seed.  On  the  same  farm,  there 
were  2  fields  of  staked  Kentucky  Wonder  planted  in  sites  where  other 
kinds  of  crops  grew  last  year.  One  field,  with  stakes  that  were  used 
in  a  rusted  planting  of  Kentucky  Wonder  last  year,  was  Very  heavily  rusted, 
while  the  other  one  staked  with  new  poles  showed  only  a  trace  of  rust 
[Uromyces  phaseoli] .  Most  of  the  rust  pustules,  by  the  way,  were  whitish, 
and  the  spores  appeared  colorless  under  the  microscope.  A  few  younger 
pustules  on  the  same  leaf  were  normally  reddish-brown.  Water y  soft  rot 
(Sclerotinia  sclerotiorum)  is  unusually  prevalent  now  in  thick  plantings 
in  home  gardens,  both  on  the  branches  and  the  pods. 

Cabbage:  Yellows  [Fusarium  conglutinans]  is  much  less  pronounced 
this  year  in  Essex  County  than  at  the  corresponding  date  last  year. 

Carrot :  The  Cercospora  leaf-spot  disease  of  carrots  was  causing 
rather  severe  defoliation  in  a  field  in  Franklin  County  along  the  Connec¬ 
ticut  River,  on  July  18,  and  was  unusually  severe  in  Essex  County  on 
July  23  for  that  time  of  year.  This  is  somewhat  early  in  the  season  for 
the  disease.  It  usually  is  severe  only  in  the  fall  crop. 

Celery:  On  July  11,  a  very  severe  infection  of  the  small-spotted 
late  blight  [Sept or ia  apii-graveolentis ]  was  observed  on  Summer  Pascal  in 
Worcester  County,  with  2  other  varieties  growing  alongside  almost  entire¬ 
ly  free  of  the  disease.  No  seed  or  seed-bed  treatment  had  been  given 
although  the  field  had  been  dusted  a  time  or  two  since  setting  out. 

•Celtuce:  This  new  vegetable  is  quite  subject  to  watery  soft  rot, 
as  leaf  infections  before  stalking  and  stalk  infections  later  on,  ac¬ 
cording  to  its  behavior  in.  my  own  garden. 

Cucumber:  Downy  mildew  [Pseudoperonospora  cubensis]  had  not  ap¬ 
peared  in  Bristol  County  on  July  1,  nor  in  Hampden  County  on  July  7,  in 
Worcester  County  on  July  14,  nor  in  Plymouth  County  on  July  17.  More¬ 
over,  a  survey  of  9  pickle  fields  in  the  Connecticut  Valley  yesterday 
revealed  none  whatever.  However,  bacterial  wilt  [Erwinia  tracheiphila] , 
scab  [Cladosporium  cucumerinum]  and  angular  leaf  spot  [Phytomonas 
lachrymansl  were  observed  in  each  of  the  areas  on  those  dates.  Anthrac- 
nose  [Collet otrichum  lagenarium] was  observed  as  early  as  June  23  in  a 
cucumber  field  in  Franklin  County  where  the  same  crop  affected  with 
anthracnose  was  grown  last  year.  One  field  out  of  nine  that  I  examined 
yesterday  showed  anthracnose,  and  it  was  located  where  the  same  crop  was 
raised  there  in  1941.  Scab  was  causing  severe  fruit  spotting  in  one  side 
of  a  field  where  cucumbers  were  grown  last  year,  and  very  light  spotting 
in  the  remainder  of  the  field  where  a  crop  other  than  a  cucurbit  was 
planted  in  1941*  By  this  time  last  year,  mosaic  [virus]  was  moderate 
to  severe  in  many  cucumber  fields  in  the  Connecticut  Valley.  It  was 
observed  in  only  one  field  yesterday,  and  it  was  just  getting  started 
there.  Neither  the  striped  cucumber  beetle  nor  bacterial  wilt  has  been 
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so  prevalent  this  year  as  in  1941. 


Lettuce:  Bottom  rot  [Corti^ sawd]  *>s  more  severe 

this  year"on""the  early  crop  than  in  most  P^t  seasons,  hut  «  P 

nounoed  on  the  later  plantings  in  July.  One  light  ca.e  ol  aow 
f premia  lactucae]  was  observed  in  Seekonk,  Bristol  County  on  July 


Onion*  In  spite  of  the  unusually  cool,  damp  weather  in  June  and 
July,  downpmildew  [P«™g»pora 

.^sussss’s  v 

latter  type  of  decay  resulted  quite  commonly  following  the  cutting  ou 
of  seed  stalks,  owing  perhaps  to  the  unusual  amount  of  wet  weadier. 


Pea*  A  severe  infection  of  one  of  the  Fusarium  wilts  was  observed 
in  Hampden" County  on  June  25  on  light  sandy  loam  soil  that  had  not  been 
planted  to  peas  for  5  or  6  years.  In  Worcester  County  on  July Ik,  a  field 
of  Telephone  peas  on  rather  heavy  soil  showed  a  L^a  vy  x  . 

probably  the  Aphanomyces  rot.  The  damage  in  the  upper  or  higher  poreio 
of  the  field  was  greater  by  far  than  that  in  the  lower  portion  of  the 
field.  Judging  from  reports,  root  rots  generally  were  very  common  and 
damaging  this  year  to  pea  crops  in  the  State. 


Potato  (See  also  under  potato  late  blight):  Black  leg  [Krmni|.  ^ 

ohvtophthora]  has  been  pronounced  in  Cobblers  and  Sebago,  about  normal  in 

other  varieties .  Leafroll  [virus]  has  been  less  pronounced  this  Iff 

than  it  was  last  year,  particularly  in  Chippewa.  Ring  rot  [Corynebxcteri_ 

seDedonicum]  has  not  been  observed  yet  in  the  field,  although  one  infect 
- - — - — : — 7 —  ,  .  \  _ j _ ^  4- to/-,  c.v-iv'-i  n o*  whp:n  hher inp.  samples 


sepedonicum]  has  not  been  observed  yer  m  imu,  “  _1pq 

seed  lot" "(certified)  was  encountered  in  the  spring  when  gathering  oamples 

for  a  seed-source  test. 


Cl 


Spinach:  Downy  mildew  fPeronospora  effusa]  was  observed  in  ^ 
field  in  Seekonk ,  Bristol  County,  on  July  1.  The  grower  stated  it  had 


been  present  throughout  the  season  on  all  of  his  plantings 


Tomato : 


Early  blight  f Alternaria  solani]  got  started  generally 
around  the  middle  of  the  month.  In  Worcester  County  on  July  14,  a  Held 
of  staked  tomatoes  showed  moderate  infection  half  way  up  the  plant,  un- 


sprayed  fields  in  Plymouth  County  on  July  17  showed  light  to  moderate 
infections  on  the  lower  leaves  of  staked  and  trellised  fields. 


Sauash:  Scab  r  Cladosporium  cucunierinum]  has  damaged  the  summer 
squash  crop  in  the  State  earlier  and  more  severely  this  year  than  m  mos 
past  seasons.  A  total  loss  of  a  commercial  field  of  transplant ea  summer 
squash  in  Hampden  County  was  observed  on  June  2b,  and  the  grower  was  ien 
ready  to  plow  up  the  field.  The  crop  had  just  reached  first  harvest,  ancl 
every  leaf  and  every  fruit  down  to  those  only  1  1/2  to  2  inches  m  leng  i 
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were  spotted.  The  grower  had  observed  crop  rotation  and  use  of  clean  seed 
bed  soil  but  not  seed  treatment. 

Tobacco:  Downy  mildew  [Peronospora  tabacina]  is  still  active  on 
the  lower  leaves  of  Havana  tobacco,  the  latest  it  has  ever  been  observed 
to  remain  active  in  this  State,  and  is  higher  up  on  the  plants  than  usual. 
(MASSACHUSETTS  STATE  COLLEGE) . 


BRIEF  NOTES  ON  PLANT  DISEASES 

WHEAT  NEMATODE  SPREADING  IN  SOUTH  CAROLINA:  The  wheat  nematode 
[Anguina  tritici]  has  very  definitely  become  more  widespread  in  South  Car¬ 
olina  in  the  past  few  years.  This  year,  specimens  have  been  received  from 
the  following  counties:  Oconee,  Anderson,  Spartanburg,  Cherokee,  and  Lan¬ 
caster.  The  Assistant  County  Agent  in  Saluda  County  recently  reported 
to  Mr.  W.  C.  Nettles,  Extension  Plant  Pathologist  and  Entomologist,  that 
the  disease  was  also  rather  prevalent  in  that  county.  Mr.  Nettles  reports 
that  one  mill  owner  in  Oconee  County  has  become  so  alarmed  about  the 
disease  that  he  has  arranged  to  save  a  sample  from  every  lot  of  wheat 
seed  milled.  Every  sample  showing  the  nematodes  will  be  reported  to  the 
County  Agent  who  will  write  the  owner  a  letter  that  has  been  prepared  in 
cooperation  with  Mr.  Nettles.  (Geo.  M.  Armstrong,  Clemson  Agricultural 
College,  July  20). 

TWO  DISEASES  ON  POPPY  IN  OREGON:  Two  diseases  were  observed  on 
cultivated  poppy,  Papaver  somnif erum,  in  Linn  county,  Oregon,  during  the 
month  of  July,  1942. 

From  affected  areas  on  the  green  pods  I  secured  the  bacterial 
blight  organism,  Bacterium  papavericola ,  and  from  a  basal  stem  rot  I  iso¬ 
lated  pure  cultures  of  Sclerotinia  sclerotiorum. 

The  bacterial  blight  is  present  in  varying  amounts  annually. 

(George  R.  Hoerner,  Agent,  Division  of  Drug  and  Related  Plants,  Bureau  of 
Plant  Industry  in  Cooperation  with  Oregon  State  Agricultural  College,  July 

BEAN  ANTHRACNOSE  VERY  SEVERE  IN  VIRGINIA:  During  the  past  season 
we  have  observed  a  tremendous  amount  of  bean  anthracnose  [Colletotrichum 
lindemuthianum]  in  the  Victory  Gardens  of  Virginia.  In  many  cases  we  have 
traced  the  source  of  seed  to  our  State  dealers  who  have  informed  us  that 
the  seed  in  question  was  obtained  from  the  high  arid  regions  of  the  north¬ 
western  states  and,  therefore,  should  be  free  of  the  anthracnose  fungus. 

Weather  conditions  have  been  particularly  favorable  for  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  bean  anthracnose  this  season.  The  prolonged  wet  period  in 
June  resulted  in  many  bean  plants  being  killed  outright  by  anthracnose, 
and  the  majority  of  gardens  in  some  areas  developed  a  heavy  leaf  and  pod 
infection.  Growers  are  beginning  to  lose  faith  in  our  recommendation  of 
planting  western-grown  seed,  since  they  are  under  the  impression  that  they 
have  been  planting  seed  grown  in  that  area,  yet  have- had  heavy  anthracnose 
infection.  (S.  B.  Fenne,  Extension  Plant  Pathologist,  July  27). 
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Fig,  2,  —  Percentage  of  Normal  Precipitation  for 

July  1942 


Fig.  1.  —  Departure  of  Mean  Temperature  from  the  Normal  for 

July  1942 


OO 

jO 


Shaded  portions,  normal  or  above. 
Unshaded  portions,  below  normal.  . 
Lines  show  percentage  of  normal. 


Shaded  portions  show  excess  (-Os- 
Unshaded  portions  show  deficienc 
Lines  show  amount  of  excess  or  deficiency. 
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JULY  WEATHER 


(From  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce,.  Weekly  Weather  and  Crop  Bulletin 
for  week  ending  August  4,  1942). 

The  month  of  July  1942  was  characterized  by  unusually  widespread, 
moderately  above  normal,  temperatures,  and  uneven  geographic  distribu¬ 
tion  of  rainfall.  Figure  1  shows  that  much  the  greater  portion  of  the 
country  had  monthly  mean  temperatures  ranging  from  about  1°  to  3°  or  4° 
above  normal.  The  more  northern  States  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  had 
approximately  normal  warmth,  while. in  most  of  southern  Texas  the  aver¬ 
age  temperature  was  2°  or  3°  below  normal.  The  largest  plus  departures, 

4°  or  5°,  appear  in  the  east-central  Great  Plains  and  the  Pacific  North¬ 
west. 

Figure  2  shows  that  rainfall  was  mostly  above  normal  over  the 
northern  half  of  the  country  east  of  the  Rockies  and  in  parts  of  the  south 
Atlantic  and  west  Gulf  areas.  On  the  other  hand,  a  belt  extending  from 
the  extreme  lower  Ohio  Valley,  western  Tennessee,  and  northern  Alabama 
westward  had  a  decidedly  dry  month. 

There  were  some  marked  contrasts,  however,  in  nearby  localities. 
Cairo,  Ill.,  reported  only  20  percent  of  normal  rainfall,  while  nearby 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  had  the  wettest  July  since  1875.  Del  Rio,  Tex.,  had  5 
percent  of  'normal  and  Brownsville  32  percent,  while  San  Antonio  and 
Corpus  Christi,  nearby,  respectively,  each  had  the  wettest  July  of  record. 
Abilene,  Tex.,  and  Vicksburg,  Miss.,  had  the  second  driest,  of  record. 

There  were  also  some  marked  contrasts  in  the  far  Northwest,  such  as 
Kalispell,  Mont.,  with  247  percent  and  Spokane,  Wash.,  49  percent  of  norm¬ 
al;  Walla  Walla ,  Wash.,  213  percent  and  Yakima,  Wash.,  25  percent  of  norm¬ 
al. 
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I NFORMAT TON  REQUESTED 


Late  blight  of  potatoes  made  its  appearance  unusually  early  this 
season  in  several  States  and  it  has  been  found  in  areas  where  it  is  seldom 
present.  It  is  reported  to  be  unusually  severe  in  some  sections  where 
the  usual  protective  sprayings  have  been  applied  and  a  severe  < epiph; y  o  ic 
is  feared.  Ivl.  F.  Barrus  writes  from  New  York,  I  am  expectm0  that 
will  be  one  of  our  very  bad  blight  years,  with  a  possibility  o.  a  a  g 
loss  from  tuber  rot,  as  well  as  from  early  blighting  of  the  vines. 

(August  3,  letter  to  R.  J.  Haskell). 

The  Reporter  would  like  to  feature  late  blight  in  an  early  issue 
and  requests  collaborators  in  potato  growing  states  for  reports  on  the 
present  status  in  their  respective  territories.  Those  received  by  August 
19  will  be  used  in  the  September  1  issue. 

Statements  of  the  prevalence  of  barley  scab  and  wheat  scab  in  1942 
are  also  requested. 

Soybean  diseases  are  a  subject  of  special  interest. at  this  time  and 
requests  are  frequently  made  among, pathologists  as  to  their  prevalence 
and  identity.  What  is  the  situation  in  your  area?  —  H.  A.  E. 
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The  Plant  Disease. Reoorter  is  issued  as  a  service  to  plant  pathologists 
throughout  the  United  States.  It  contains  reports, summaries", observations, 
and  comments  submitted  voluntarily  by  qualified  observers.  These  reports 
often  are. in  the  form  of  suggestions ? queries ?and  opinions, frequently  pure¬ 
ly  tentative,  offered  for  consideration  or  discussion  rather  than  as  mat¬ 
ters  of  established  fact.  In  accepting  and  publishing  this  material  the 
Division  of  Mycology  and  Disease  Survey  serves  merely 'as  an  informational 
clearing  house.  If  does  not  assume  responsibility  for  the  subject  matter.' 


IN  THIS  ISSUE 


Check  list  revision,  by  Freeman  Weiss,  page  342. 

M.  T.  Hilborn  sends  a  second  addition  to  the  list  of  plant  diseases  in 
Maine,  page  347. 

Neil  E.  Stevens  has  collected  some  estimates  of  losses  from  plant  dis¬ 
eases  in  this  country  prior  to  1917 >  page  349. 

Soybean  diseases  observed  in  Oklahoma  this  year  are  reported  by 
J.  Harvey  McLaughlin  (with  notes  on  diseases  of  some  other  legumes),  page 
356;  in  Iowa,  by  G.  C.  Kent,  page  359. 

Sclerotium  rhizodes  is  reported  on  grasses  in  Pennsylvania  by  K.  W. 
Kreitlow,  page  3&0. 

R.  W.  Samson  reports  the  occurrence  of  single-virus  streak  on  green¬ 
house  tomatoes  in  Indiana,  page  361. 

A  mosaic,  possibly  virus,  of  garlic  is  becoming  prevalent  in  Texas, 
according  to  G.  E.  Altstatt,  page  364. 

C.  J.  Nusbaum  reports  that  the  cucurbit  downy  mildew  was  destructive 
in  South  Carolina  for  the  first  time  in  several  years,  page  3&5. 

Tomato  diseases  reported  from  New  York,  page  366. 

0.  C.  Boyd  reports  on  vegetable  diseases  in  Massachusetts,  including 
late  blight  on  tomatoes  which  is  appearing  rather  early,  page  367. 

J.  E.  Livingston  sends  a  report  on  plant  diseases  in  Nebraska,  page  368. 

D.  C.  Neal  reports  the  finding  of  verticillium  wilt  on  cotton  in 
Louisiana,  page  370;  and  A.  W.  Dimock  lists  some  new  ornamental  hosts 
for  Verticillium. 

Susceptibility  of  rose  understocks  to  root  knot  is  reported  by  G.  E. 
Altstatt,  page  371. 

G.  H.  Godfrey  reports  potato  late  blight  from  North  Dakota,  page  372; 
it  is  prevalent  and  threatening  in  Rhode  Island  and  New  York,  according  to 
Frank  L.  Howard  and  M.  F.  Barrus,  respectively. 

Brief  notes,  page  373 >  include  notes  of  downy  mildew  on  celtuce  in 
Pennsylvania,  scarcity  of  sweet  corn  bacterial  wilt  on  Long  Island  and  in 
Massachusetts,  parasitization  of  rusts  in  Kansas,  sources  of  ergot  for 
drug  purposes,  and  a  correction. 
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CHECK  LIST  REVISION 

.rr-  • 

Freeman  Weiss 

SCHAEFFERIA  (BIGNONIACEAE) 

SCHAEFFERIA  FRUTESCENS  Jacq. ,  FLCRIDA-BOXWOCD .  .Evergreen  shrub  Or 
small  tree  of  S.  Fla. -and  West  Indies. 

Microthyrium  urbani  Bres.,  black  leaf  spot.  P.  R.  < 

SCHINUS  ( ANACARD IACEAE ) 

SCHINUS  MOLLE  L. ,  CALIFORNIA  PEPPER -TREE.  Evergreen  tree  of  tropical 
America,  grown  for  ornament  chiefly  in  Ariz.  and  Call! . 

A  few  records  on  S.  TEREBINTHIFOLIA  Raddi. ,  BRAZIL 
PEPPER-TREE,  grown  for  ornament  in  the  far  South,  are 

included. 

Armillaria  rnellea  Vahl  ex  Fr.,  root  rot.  Calif. 

Botryosphaeria  ribis  var.  chromogena  Shear  et  al. ,  on  branches.  T. 
Cuscuta  subinclusa  Dur.  &  Hilg.,  dodder.  Calif. 

Fomes  applanatus  (Pers,  ex  Fr.)  Gill.,  heart  rot.  Calif. 

Heterodera  marioni  (Cornu)  Goodey,  root  knot.  Texas. 

Ganoderma  polychromum  (Copeland)  Murr.,  trunk  rot.  Calif. 

Meliola  malacotricha  Speg. ,  black  mildew.  P.  R. 

Phymatotrichum  omnivorum  (Shear)  Dug.,  root  rot.  Ariz.,  Texas.  . 
Polyporus  dryophilus  Berk.,  heart  rot..  Calif.  . 

•  P.  farlowii  Lloyd  (Inonotus  schini  J.  G.  Brown),  heart  rot. 

Ariz.,  Calif. 

P.  sulphureus  Bull,  ex  Fr.,  heart  rot.  Calif. 

P.  versicolor  L.  ex  Fr. ,  wound  rot.  Calif. 

Schizophyllum  commune  Fr. ,  wound  rot.  Calif. 

Stereum  hirsutum  Willd,  ex  Fr.,  wood  rot.  Calif. 

Trametes  hispida  Bag!.,  wood  rot.  Calif. 

Verticillium  sp. ,  wilt.  Calif. 

SCIADOPITYS  (PINACEAE  -  TAXODIINEAE) 

SCIADOPITYS  VERTICILLATA  (Thunb.)  Sieb.  &  Zucc.,  UMBRELLA-PIKE. 

Ornamental  evergreen  tree  of  Japan,  cult.  Zone  V.. 
Phyllosticta  sp. ,  leaf  spot.  R.  I. 

Rhizoctonia  solani  Kuhn,  damping  off,  root  rot.  ,Conn. 

Sohaeropsis  sp.  (?  S.  ellisii  Sacc.),  twig  blight.  N.  J. 

* 

SECURIDACA  (POLYGALACEAE) 

SECURIDACA  spp.  Erect  or  trailing  shrubs  of  tropical  America,  some¬ 
times  grown  for  ornament. 

Meliola  bicornis  Wint.,  black  mildew.  P.  R. 

Morenoella  whetzelii  Toro,  black  mildew.  P.  R. 

Phyllachora  securidacae  P.  Henn. ,  black  leaf  spot.  P.  R. 
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SEQUOIA  (PINACEAE  -  TAXODIINEAE ) 

SEQUOIA  GIGaNTEA  (Lindl. )  Decne,  GIANT-  SEQUOIA.  Evergreen  tree  of 
restricted  range  in  central  Calif. ,  occasionally 
grown  for  ornament  in  the  South.  (The  names  Sequoia  . 
wa shingt oniana  (Winsl.)  Sudw.  and  Sequoiadendron 
giganteum  'v Lindl.)  Buchholz  also  have  authoritative 
support.  All  records  in  Calif-,  unless  otherwise 
indicated.) 

Acanthostigms  sequoiae  (Plowr. )  Sacc, on  needles. 

Botrytis  douglasii  Tub.  (V  B.  cinerea  Pers.),  seedling  blight. 

•  Calif.,  Ohio,  Pa.' 

Cercospora  sequoiae  Ell.  &  Ev. ,  needle  blight.  Md. ,  Pa. 

Pomes  annosus  (Fr.)  Cke. ,  trunk- 'rot. 

Lenzites  saepiaria  Wulf.  ex  Fr. ,  wood  rot. 

Pestalotia  funerea  Desm. ,  needle  blight.  Texas. 

Phomopsis  junipcrovora  Hahn,  twig  blight. 

P.  occulta  Trav. ,  on  dead  twigs.  Conidial  stage  of  Diaporthe 
conorum  (Desm. )  Niessl 

Wallrothiella  consociata  (Ell.  &  Hark.)  Ell.  &  Ev..,  on  needles. 

SEQUOIA  SEii/IPERVIRENS  (Lamb.)  Endl. ,  REDWOOD ,  Evergreen  trees, 

ol  great  timber  value,  occurring  only  in  the  coastal 
zone  of  central  California  to  southern  Oregon, 
occasionally  grown  for  ornament  in  the  far  South;  the 
burls  sometimes  grown  as  house  plants.  (All  records 
in  Calif,  unless  otherwise  indicated.) 


Armillaria  me Ilea  Vahl  ex  Fr.,  root  rot. 

Botrytis  douglas-ii  Tub.  (?  B.  cinerea  Pers.),  seedling  blight. 
Chloroscypha  chloromeia  (Phill.  &  Hark.)  Seaver. ,  ?  needle  blight. 
Clithris  sequoiae  Bonar,  on  twigs. 

Cytospora-  pinastri  Fr.,  on  twigs. 

Dermatea  livida  (Berk.  &  Br. )  Phil.,  bark  canker. 

Fomes  annosus  (Fr.}  Cke.,  trunk  rot. 

Ganoderma  sequoiae  Murrill,  trunk  rot. 

Hexagonia  carbonari a.  Berk.  &  Curt.,  wood  rot. 

Hymenochaete  tabacina  (Sow.  ex  Fr. )  Lev.,  wood  rot. 

Leptostroma  sequoiae  Cke.  &  Harkn. ,  on  twigs. 

Merulius  hexagonoides  Burt,  wood  rot. 

Mycosphaerella  sequoiae  Bonar,  needle  blight. 

Phomopsis  juniperovora  Hahn  and  P.  occulta  Trav.,  on  twigs. 
Polyporus  sop.,  wood  rot.  P.  amorphus  Fr. ,  P.  sulphureus  Bull. 

ex  Fr. ,  P.  versicolor  L.  ex  Fr. 

Poria  incrassata  (Berk.  &  Curt.)  Burt,  dry  rot  of  timber. 

P.  sequoiae  Bonar,  brown  pocket  heart  rot. 

Schizophyllum  commune  Fr.,  wood  rot. 

Stereuni  fasciatum  Schw.  and  S.  hirsutum  Willd.  ex  Fr. ,  wood  rot. 
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SEQUOIA  SEMPERVIRENS  eont.  .  ,  m  „_hnnaH, 

Trametes  spp.,  wood  rot.  T.  amencana  Over h . ,  T.  carbonana 

Berk.  &  Curt.  (T.  sequoia  Copeland),  1.  isabellina  F  • 

Trunk  galls  (burls),  cause  unknown . 

SERJANIA  (SAPINDACEAE) 

SERJANIA  spp.  Woody  vines  of  tropical  America,,  sometimes  grown  for 
ornament  in  the  far  South. 

Cephaleuros  vireseens  Kze.,  green  scurf.  P.  R»  no 

Meliola  ambigua  Pat.  k  Gaill.,  black  mildew.  Canal  Zone,  P.  R. 

M.  serjaniae  F.  L.  Stevens,  also  var.  dentata  F.  L.  Stevens.  P.  R. 
Phyllachora  sapindacearum  F.  L.  Stevens,  black  leaf  spot.  Canal  ^one. 

P.  ser janiicola  Chard on.  C.  Z.,  P.  R. 

Puccinia  arechavaletae  Speg.,  rust  (III).  Texas,  P.  R. 


SHEPHERDIA  (ELAEAGNACEAE) 

SHEPHERDIA  ARGENTEA  Nutt.,  SILVER  BUFFALO BERRY ,  and  S.  CANADENSIS 
(L.)  Nutt.,  RUSSET  BUFFALOBERRY,  shrubs  or  small 
trees  of  northern  U.  S.  from  New  England  to  Texas  and 
Wash.,  the  former  grown  in  hedges,  also  for  ornament 
and  edible  fruit,  Zone  II. 

Cucurbitaria  spp.  (C.  occulta  Cud.  and  C.  shepherdiae  ^11*  Sc 
Ev. )  ,  on  dead  branches.  Mont.,  N.  Dak. 

Cylindrosporium  shepherdiae  Sacc.,  leaf  spot.  Utah,  Wis. 

Fomes  fraxinophilus  (Pk.)  Sacc.,  forma  ellisianus  (F.  W.  Anders.) 
Baxter,  white  heart  rot.  Northern  Rocky  Mt.  States. 

Phymatotri churn  omnivorum  (Shear)  Dug.,  root  rot.  Texas. 

Puccinia  caricis-shepherdiae  Davis,  rust  (0,  1) .  N.  Y.  to  Colo., 

N.  Mex. ,  Wash.  k  Alaska.  II  and  III  on  Carex  spp. 

P.  corcnata  Cda.  (?  var.  elaeagni  Fraser  k  Ledingham) ,  rust  • 

(0,  I).  On  S.  canadensis  in  S.  Dak.  to  N.  Mex.,  Wash,  k 
Alaska;  reports  on  S.  argentea  doubtful.  II  and  III  on  cereals 
and  grasses. 

Septoria  shepherdiae  (Sacc.)  Dearn. ,  leaf  spot.  Alaska,  Idaho, 
Mont.,  Wis. 

Sphaerotheca  castagnei  Lev. ,  powdery  mildew.  Mont.,  Wyo. 

S.  humuli  DC.  ex  Burr.  Colo.,  Mont.,  Alaska. 

Valsa  sop.  (V.  ambiens  Pers.  ex  Fr.  and  V.  lepargyreae  Ell.  k  Ev.) 
on  dead  branches.  N.  Dak'.,  Wash. 

SIDEROYYLPN  (SAPOTACEAE) 

SIDER0XYL0N  spp.  (chiefly  S.  FOETIDISSIMUM  Jacq. ,  MASTIC) .  Small 
evergreen  trees  of  tropical  America  including  S.  Fla., 
used  in  cabinet  work. 

Halstedia  portoricensis  F.  L.  Stevens,  black  leaf  spot.  Fla.,  P.  R. 
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\  Meliola  sideroxyli  F.  L.  Stevens,  black  mildew.  T.  H. 

Polyporus  hirsutus  Wulf .  ex  Fr. ,  wood  rot.  Fla. 

Trametes  hydnoides  Sw.  ex  Fr.,  wood  rot.  Fla. 

/  . 

5IMAR0UBA  (SIMAROUBACEAE) 

SLvAF.CJBA  spp.  Small  trees  ,of  S.  Fla.  and  West  Indies,  sometimes 
grown  for  ornament, 

Irenina  glabroides  F.  L.  Stevens,  black  mildew.  P.  R. 

SIMMONDSIA  ( EUPHCRBIACEAE ) 

SBMCNDSIA  CHINENSIS  (Link)  Schneid.  (S.  calif ornica  Nutt .) , 

CALIFORNIA  JOJOBA.  Evergreen  shrub  of  Growth  Regions 
5  &  10,  sometimes  grown  for  forage. 

Strumella  simmondsiae  Bonar,  leaf  &  stem  spot.  Calif. 

SMILAX  (LILIACEAE) 

SMILAX  spp.,  GREENBRIER.  Mostly  thorny  evergreen  woody  vines  and 

forest  weeds,  occurring  chiefly  in  the  Southern  States; 
some  spp.  furnish  sarsaparilla,  others  decorative  greens 
(for  florists’  smilax  see  Asparagus). 

Aecidium  smilacis  Schw. ,  rust  (C,  I).  N.  &  S.  Car.  II  &  III 
unknown . 

Anthostomella  spp.,  on  dead  stems.  A.  ludoviciana  Ell.  &  Lamlois, 
La.;  A.  sepelibilis  (Berk.  &  Curt.)  Sacc.,  N.  J.  to  Ga.  & 

Tenn. 

Ascochyta  confusa  Ell,  &  Ev. ,  leaf  spot.  N.  Y. ,  Wis. 

A.  smilacis  Ell.  &  Ev.  N.  Y., 

(A.  smilacis  Ell.  &  Mart.);  Stagonospora  smilacis. 

Botryosphaeria  muriculata  Ell.  &  Ev. ,  on  dead  stems.  Ala. 
Cercospora  smilacina  Sacc.  (C.  petersii  (Berk.  &  Curt.)  Atk.), 
leaf  spot.  Conn,  to  Fla.,  Texas  &  Nebr. 

C.  smilacis  Thum.  (C.  mississippiensis  Tracy  &  Earle), 
leaf  spot.  Mass,  to  Fla.,  Texas  &  Minn. 

Colletotrichum  smilacis  Tehon,  leaf  spot.  Ill. 

Coniothyrium  fuckelii  Sacc.,  on  stems.  Miss.,  Mo. 

Cylindrosporium  smilacis  Jill.  &  Ev. ,  leaf  spot.  Ala. 

Cytospora  smilacis  Cke.,  on  exposed  roots.  Ga. 

Dimerosoorium  nimbosum  Ell.  &  Mart.  (?  Parodiopsis  sp.),  on 
stems.  Fla.,  S.  Car. 

Diplodia  smilacina  Berk.,  on  stems  and  leaves.  La.,  Mass.,  Miss., 
Mo..,  R.  I. 
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SMILAX  spp.  cont .  .  n  Hi  x~\  qta-^e 

Diplodina  smilacis  Ell.  &  Ev..  ™  steras-  N-  J-  Uonidial  ota“e 

of  Sphaerella  smilacina  ?)  • 

Dothiorella  smilacina  (Pk.)  Petr.  &  Syd. ,  leaf  spot.  Mass, 
to  La.,  Texas  and  N.  Dak.  (Probably  includes  Sphaeropsis 
smilacina  Pk.,  Phyllosticta  smilacis  Ell.p  Ev.  and  also 
Ell.  &  Mart . ,  P.  smilacina  (Pk.)  Dearn.  in  part, 

Macrophoma  smilacina  (Pk.)  Berl.  &  Vogl.,  and  M.  smilacis 

Bubak  ) 

Gloeodes  pomigena  (Schw.)  Colby,  on  stems.  In  . 

Glomerella  cingulata  (Ston.)  Spauld.  &  Schrenk,  on  leaves.  Md. 
Gloniopsis  ellisii  Cash  (Hysterium  smilacis  Schw.),  on  stems. 

R.  I.  to  Fla.  &  La. 

Haplosporella  smilacis  (Ell.  &  Ev. )  Petr.  &  Syd.,  on  stems.  N.  1. 
(Sphaeropsis  smilacis  Ell.  &  Ev.  and  S.  latispora  Dearn., 
possibly  conidial  stage  of  Physalospora  obtusa). 

Heli c ob a s id ium  purpureum  (Tul.)  Pat.,  root  rot.  Texas. 

Heterosporium  as  per  a  turn  Masses,  on  leaves.  .  ,  , 

Hypodermopsis  smilacis  (Schw.)  Cash  (Hypoderma  smilacis  (Schw.) 

Rehm) ,  on  stems.  N.  Y.  to  N.  Car.  &  La. 

Leptostroma  smilacis  Cke.,  on  stems.  N.  Y. ,  S.  Car. 

Leptothyrium  'smilacis  Dearn.,  on  stems.  N.  Y.  • 

(Macrophoma  smilacis  Bub.  and  M.  smilacina  (Pk.)  Berl.  k  Vogl.): 

Dothiorella  smilacina. 

Meliola  smilacis  F.  L.  Stevens,  black  mildew.  P.  R. 

Mycosphaerella  smilacicola  (Cke.)  Overh. ,  leaf  spot.  Ga., ^S.  Car. 

(Sphaerella  smilacina  Ell.  &  Ev.  is  recorded  on  stems  m  N.  J.) 
Myiocopron  smilacis  (De  Mot.)  Sacc.,  on  stems.  Mass,  to  Ga.  & 

T  exa  s . 

Mystrosporium  atterimum  Berk.  &  Curt.,  on  stems.  (Said  to  be  the 
conidial  stage  of  Dimerosporium  nimbosum. )  Fla.,  La.,  Pa. 
Pestalotia  clavata  Cke.  &  Ell.,  leaf  spot.  N.  Y.  to  Ala.  &  La. 
Pezizella  oenotherae  (Cke.  &  Ell.)  Sacc.,  on  leaves.  Va. 

Phlyctaena  smilacis  Cke.,  on  stems.,  Fla.,  Texas. 

Phoma  sp.,  canker.  Miss. 

P.  smilacis  Boy.  &  Jacz.,  on  stems.  N.  Y. 

Phyllachora  smilacicola  Chardon,  black  leaf  spot.  P.  R* 
Phyllactinia  corylea  Pers.  ex  Karst.,  powdery  mildew.  Mich. 
Phyllosticta  spp.,  on  leaves,  sometimes  causing  spots.  P.  smilacis 
Ell.  St  Ev. ,  and  .also  Ell.  &  Mart.,  and  P.  smilacina  (Pk.-) 

Dearn.  are  listed  under  Dothiorella  smilacina.- 
P.  subsffusa  (Ell.  Sc  Ev. )  Tehon  &  Stout,  leaf  spot.  Kans. , 

Ill.,  W.  Va.  .  (Phyllostictina  subeffusa  (Ell.  &  Ev.)  Petr. 

&  Syd. ) 

Physalospora  disrupts.  (Berk.  &  Curt.)  Sacc.,  on  stems.  Ala., 

S .  Gar . 

P.  obtusa  (Schw.)  Cke.,  on  stems.  Va. 

Puccinia  amphigena  Diet.,  rust  (0,  I).  On  S.  bona-nox,  Okla.j 
S.  herbacea,  Kans.,  N.  Dak.;  S.  hispida,  Kans.,  Nebr. 

II  &  III  on  Calamovilfa  spp. 


Miss . , 
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SMILAX  spp.  cont. 

Puccin.la  macrospora  (Pk.)  Arth.,  rust  (0,1).  On  S,  glauca,  N.  J.; 
S.  hispida,  Kans.,  N.  J.;  S.  rctundifolia,  Del.,  N.  J. ,  N.  Y. 

II  &  III  on  Car ex  spp. 

P.  smilacis  Schw.,  rust  (II,  III).  On  various  Smilax  spp. 

Lass,  to  Fla.,  Texas  &  Nebr.;  P.  R.  0  and  I  on  Apocynum  spp. 
Pyrenopeziza  smilacicola  Dearn.  &  House,  on  stems.  N.  J.,  N.  Y. 
Ramularia  subr-ufa  Ell.  &  Holw. ,  leaf  spot.  Iowa,  Miss.,  Nebr.,  Wis. 
Septogloeum  subnudum  Davis,  leaf  snot.  Ill.,  Wis. 

Septoria  smilacina  Dur.  &  Mont.,  on  leaves.  La. 

S.  smilacis  Ell  .  ■&  Ev. ,  leaf  spot.  W.  Va. 

Jphaeropsis  spp.,  on  leaves  &  stems.  S.  latisspora  (Pk.)  Dearn. 
and  S.  smilacis  Ell.  &  Ev.  =  Haplosporella  smilacis; 

S.  smilacina  Pk. =  Dothiorella  smilacina. 

S.  cruenta  (Fr.)  Gilman  &  Archer,  leaf  spot.  Iowa. 

Stagonospora  .smilacis  (Ell.  &  Mart.)  Sacc.,  leaf  spot.  Conn,  to 
Md. ,  N.  Dak.  &  Texas. 

(DIVISION  OF  MYCOLOGY  AND  DISEASE  SURVEY). 


1939,  194-0 >  AND  1941  ADDITIONS  TO  THE  LIST  OF  CAUSES  OF  FUNGOUS  AND 

BACTERIAL  PLANT  DISEASES' IN  MAINE 

M.  T.  Hilborn 

This  is  the  third  in  a  series  listing  the  causes  of  plant  diseases  in 
Maine.  The  first  of  this  series  was  "List  of  causes  of  fungous  and  bacte¬ 
rial  plant  diseases  in  Maine  to  1936  inclusive",  Plant  Disease  Reporter 
Supplement  105,  1936*  The  second  was  "1937  and  1936  additions  and  correc¬ 
tions  to  the  list  of  causes  of  fungous  and  bacterial  plant  diseases  in 
Maine",  Plant  Disease  Reporter  Supplement  113,  1939.  This,  the  third  in 
the  series,  brings  the  list  up  to  date  as  far  as  1941  inclusive.  The  list 
follows  the  same  procedure  as  suoplements  105  and  113.  The  sources  from 
which  the  list  was  compiled  are  indicated  by  key  letters,  the  meanings  of 
which  are  as  follows: 

C  =  crrd  in  the -file  of  disease  records  of  the 
Department  of  Plant  Pathology  of  the  Maine 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station 

H  =  herbarium  of  the  Department  of  Botany, 

University  of  Maine,  and  the  private  herbaria 
of  interested  botanists  at  the  University. 

After  each  scientific  name  of  a  fungus  are  given  the  sources  of  the  inform¬ 
ation,  the  first  known  date  of  occurrence  or  report  of  the  disease,  and  the 
county  in  which  the  collection  was  made,  where  this  is  known. 
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ACER  RUBRUM  L.  ■  RED  MAPLE  ..  •  ,  , 

Romos  foment arius  (Fr.)  Kickx  H  1.940  Penobsco 

,  » 

ANTIRRHINUM  MAJUS  L.  SNAPDRAGON 

Collet otricbum  antirrhini  F.  C.  Stewart  C  19^9  W&Ld 

CONVALLARIA  MAJALIS  L.  LILY-OF-THE- VALLEY 
Botrytis  sp.  C  1940  Penobscot 

FRAXINUS  AMERICANA  L.  WHITE  ASH  .  r  tqqq  Ynrk 

Puccinia  peridermiospora  (Ellis  &  Tr . )  Axtli.  C  1939  York 

HORDEUM  VULGARE  L.  BARLEY 

Puccinia  anomala  Rostr.  C  1940  Androscoggin 


IRIS  sp.  IRIS 

Didymellina  iridis  (Dean.)  Hohn.  C  1940  Kennebec 

LILIUM  TIGRINUM  Ker.  TIGER  LILY 
Botrytis  sp.  C  1940  Lincoln 

Vermicularia  dematium.  (Pers.)  Fr.  C  1940  Lincoln 

PINUS  STROBUS  L.  WHITE  PINE  x  „  , 

Lophodermium  pinastri  (Schrad.)  Chev.  H  1941,  Penobscot,  Somerset 

POPULUS  sp.  POPLAR 

Dothichiza  populea  Sacc.  &  Briard.  C  1940  Aroostook 

PRIMULA  sp.  PRIMROSE 

Puccinia  aristidae  Tracy  C  1940  Oxford 

QUERCUS  sp.  OAK 

Gnomonia  veneta  (Sacc.  &  Speg.)  Kleb.  C  1941  Lincoln 

QUERCUS  BOREALIS  Michx.  RED  OAK 

Fomes  igniarius  (Fr.)  Kickx  H  1939  Cumberland 

RAPHANIJS  SATIVUS  L.  RADISH 

Aphanomyces  raphani  Kendrick.  C  1941  Somerset 

RUBUS  CANADENSIS  L.  BLACKBERRY 

Kuehneola  uredinis  (Link)  Arth.  C  1939  Penobscot 

RUBUS  IDAEUS  L.  COMMON  RED  RASPBERRY 

Pucciniastrum  americanum  (Farl.)  Arth.  C  1939  Penobscot 
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SOLANUM,  TUBEROSUM  L.  POTATO 

.  Corynebacteriurri  sepedonicum  (Spieckermann  &  Kotthoff)  Skapt. 

&  Burkh.  (Phytomonas  sepedonica  (Spieckermann)  Magrou) . 

C  1939  general.  1/ 

TSUGA  CANADENSIS  (L. )  Carr.  HEMLOCK 

Puccinia strum  myrtilli  (Schum. )  Arth.  C  1941  Knox 

VIOLA  sp.  PANSY 

Colletotrichum  violae- tricolor is  R.  E.  Sm.  C  1939  Waldo 
VITIS  sp.  GRAPE 

Guignardia  bidwellii  (Ell. )  Viala  &  Ravaz  C  1940  Cumberland 
Elsinoe  ampelina  Shear  C  1941  Franklin 

ZEA  MAYS  L.  CORN 

Cephalosporium  acremonium  Cda.  C  1939  Kennebec 
Penicillium  sp.  C  1941  Kennebec 
(MAINE  AGRICULTURAL  EXPERIMENT  STATION). 


SOME  ESTIMATES  OF  LOSSES  FROM  PLANT  DISEASES 
IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  PRIOR  TO  1917 

Neil  E.  Stevens 

From  the  time  of  its  formal  organization  in  1917  until  1940  the  Plant 
Disease  Survey  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  compiled  and  published  esti¬ 
mates  of  losses  due  to  diseases  in  crop  plants  in  the  United  States  of 
.America.  Great  as  are  the  admitted  limitations  of  this  published  material 
it  may  well  furnish  an  important  part  of  any  history  of  plant  diseases  in 
the  United  States  which  may  be  written.  '  ... 

At  least,  any  attempt-  to  supplement  the  record  by  collecting  information 
regarding  notable  outbreaks  -  of  -plant  diseases  earlier  than  1917  Immediately 
reveals  the  difficulty  of  the  undertaking  and  the  extreme  scarcity  of  even 
reasonably  reliable  records.  The  items  of  information  published  below, 
were  assembled  in  an  effort  to  add  to  our  very  limited  knowledge  of  disease 
losses  in  the  United  States.  They  are  all  taken  from  the  published  reports 
of  Experiment  Station  Directors  or  in  a  few  cases  Secretaries  of  Boards  of 
Agriculture.  It  was  realized  that  these  reports  would  probably  yield  no 
negative  evidence,  that  is,  reports  of  unusual  freedom  from  disease,  and 
that  probably  many  minor  epidemics  would  go  unnoticed.  On  the  other  hand, 

1/  First  recorded  in  Maine  in  1932  as  a  ring  rot  of  potato  caused  by  an  un¬ 
known  species  of  bacterium.  Organism  identified  in  1939* 
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it  seemed  reasonable  to  assume  that  any  specific  mention  of  a  disease  as 
serious  would  be  well  based  and  that  there  might  be  some  usaole  numerical 

"“ctuaf  reading  ofthe* reports  was  financed  by  Works  Project  Admin¬ 
istration  Lds.  As  these  were  withdrawn  »y  1,  19W.  the .  work  had  to  be 
discontinued.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  there  is  little  likelihood  ol  its 
being  taken  up  again  at  an  early  date,  some  items  which  seemed  to  be  of  in¬ 
terest  are  recorded  herewith.  These  are  arranged  alphabetically  from 
Alaska  to  Ohio,  although  an  arrangement  by  hosts  was  planned  in  case  t  e 
“ad  been  carried  to  completion.  A  large  number  o  records  that  con¬ 
veyed  no  more  definite  information  on  the  extent  of  losses  than  cun  be  dc 
rived  from  such  phrases  as  "great  destruction",  especial  y  ar  >  1 

"enormous  losses",  "very  destructive",  are  omitted  from  this  report  al¬ 
though  it  is  hoped  that  it  will  be  possible  to  follow  up  some  of  these  1 

iriThe^year  indicated  at  the  head  of  each  paragraph  is  the-  one  for  which 
the  report  was  written,  which  is  usually  not  the  year  in  which  it  was  pub¬ 
lished.  In  most  cases  the  disease  estimate  refers  to  that  year  also.  All 
exceptions  are  indicated  in  the  text. 

ALASKA 

Cabbage  -  Clubroot  -  1915  (p.  39)=  Clubroot  of  cabbage  and  allied 
plants  was  unusually  severe  at  the  station  the  past  season.  Tno^plan  s 
probably  became  infected  in  the • seed  flats  as  numerous  cases  of  infection 
were  observed  when  the  plants  were  removed  from  the  flats  to  be  set  in  the 
field.  About  90%  of  the  cabbage,  cauliflower,  and  broccoli  was  ruined  j 
the  disease,  as  was  about  1%  of  the  kohl-rabi  and  40%  of  the  Brussels 
sprouts  and  kale.  Turnips  and  other  root  crops  were  only  slightly  damaged. 

Potato  —  Dry  rot  —  1915  (p.  AO):  Only  two  potato  diseases  were  at  all 
common  during  the  season.  These  are  the  scab  ( Oospora  scao.iqs )  end  a  ry 
rot  caused  by  a  Fusarium  (probably  F.  oxysporum) .  Tne  scab  is  quite  com¬ 
mon,  especially  on  some  varieties,  but  the  greater  damage  is  caused  by  the 
Fusarium.  The  latter  caused  a  loss  in  storage  from  fall  to  spring  of 
10  to  15%. 

ARIZONA 

Tomato  —  Blight  —  1903  (p.  493) :  The  tomato  blight,  a  bacterial  dis¬ 
ease,  causing  the  wilting  and.  yellowing  of  leaves,  -and  later,  the  dying, 
of  plants,  has  been  reported  very  destructive  from  widely  separated  agri¬ 
cultural  regions  of  southern  Arizona.  In  several  patches  about  Tucson 
which  the  writer  had  occasion  to  examine,  less  than  five  percent  of  the 
stand  remained. 

ARKANSAS 


Apple  —  Scab  —  1905  (p.  166):  Scab  the  past  season  was  very  abundant, 
affecting  from  50  to  90%  of  the  fruit  in  unsprayed  orchards. 
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CONNECTICUT 

Tomato  —  Blight  —  1890  (p.  257)?  The  growers  of  tomatoes  near  me  lost 
nearly  their  whole  crop  in  consequence  of ■  the  blight'.'  It  is  apparently 
the  result  of  the  same  fungus  which  attacks  the  potato. 

,  ..  CALIFORNIA 

'  Stone  Fruits  —  Brown  Rot  —  1900  (p.  331):  Statements  were  received 
from  prune  growers  in  Napa  County  that  50$  of  the  crop  was  rotting  in  some 
orchards,  and  specimens  of  the  diseased  fruit  received  by  the  Experiment 
Station  at  Berkeley  showed  Brown  Rot  to  be  the  cause.  In  several  large 
orchards  in  Alameda  County  the  late  variety  of  apricots  were  seriously  af¬ 
fected;  25$  or  more  of  the  crop  being  destroyed  in  some  cases. 

Pears  --  Blight  —  1903  (p.  169):  Pears  -  The  ravages  of  the  blight  were 
so  severe  [in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley]  in  1903  that  the  crop  was  an  entire 
failure.  Some  of  the  trees  are  almost  dead  and  many  are  so  badly  injured 
that  they  can  never  recover. 

DELAWARE 

Graoe  --  Blackrot  —  1891  (b.  40);  In  1888  the  black  rot  hold  complete 
possession  of  Mr.  Anthony’s  vineyard,  and,  as  a  consequence,  he  obtained 
from  1200  vines  less  than  250  pounds  of  fruit;  his  loss  that  year  being 
approximately  98$  of  a  normal  crop. 

Currants  —  Blight  —  1902  (p.  43)?  A  peculiar  blight  of  red  and  black 
currants  has  been  observed  in  the  state  during  the  present  year.  In  one 
patch  of  black  -currants  near'  Hares  Corner  probably  one-half  of  the  canes 
were  dead  when  I  visited  the  place  in  July  of  the  present  year.  The  dis¬ 
ease  is  doubtless  identical  with  the  one  described  by  Mr.  D.-  G,  Fairchild 
in  1891  at  the  meeting  of  the  Botanical  Club  of  the  Am.  Assoc,  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science  and  by  Mr.  F.  C.  Stewart  in  Bulletin  16?  of  the 
New  York.  Experiment  Station. 

Peach  —  "Little  poach"  —  1910  (p.  31)?  Little  peach  has  been  present 
to  a  much  greater  extent  than  ever  before...  As  a  rough  estimate  of  the 
Kent  County  orchards,  I  should  say  that  from  20$  to  40$  of  the  peach  trees 

showed  signs  of  little  peach, . I  also  believe,  although  with  no 

positive  proof,  that  many  Japanese  plum  trees  -are  suffering  from  the  same 
disease. 

FLORIDA 

Potato  —  Late  Blight  --  1904  (p.  12):  Just  before  harvesting  the 
Irish  potato  crop  of  1903 >  Late  Blight j-  a  fungus  disease  caused  by  Phytoph- 
thora  inf estans ,  made  serious  inroads.  The  loss  was  variously  estimated 
at  from  30  to  50$  of  the  crop. 
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i  .  . 

r _  .  !  -|  one:  ( n  LG) :  This  is  a  widespread. 

Potato-  Dry  Rot,  [: matter  to  find  a  lot 
and  destructive  disease.  .  .  .  a  ai  and  it  is.  not  un- 

of  seed  which  is  not  mere  or l^s  seed  completely  rotted  by  it.  In 

common  to  iind  a.s  nign  as  <.;/>  a q  hieh  as  60%  of 

1  v  T.rVi-i  oh  name  urder  our  observation,  as  nigii  -  / 

Alford  Wus  after  it  had  been  cut  for  planting. 


r _  ,  .  o  none  M )•  It  is  not  uncommon  to 

Potato  --  Wet  RgLli^y l^erlre j ect(ed’"bTthe  pickers  and  left  in  the 
^0^.1^-^“^  came  Lder  our  observation  about 
were  more  or  less  rotted  when  the  crop  was  harvested. 


„„hWp  ..  Black  Rot  —  1003  (o.  75):  In  February,  1908,  a  trip  was 
ma de^ to^Suthcrla.nd ,  aPthe  request 'oFa  number  of  vegetable  growers  of 
that  section,  in  order  to  determine  what  disease  was  ^roying  their 

destroying 


from  25  to  75%  of  the  crops. 


as 


Lettuce  -  Lettuce  Drop  -  1908  (p.  981:  In  a  number  of  cases  as  much 
'  of  the  plants  were  destroyed. 


Citrus  Fruits  —  Stem  End  Rot  —_J-_?10j,P«  ^  nearly  all  varie- 

to  our  notice  in  November  of  the  past  year.  Ib  ax  ,  }  d  it 

ties  of  citrus  fruits,  producing  a  decay,  usually  a 

caused  heavy  losses  this  year  [19093.  The  loss  was  estimted  at  between 
5  and  30%  of  the  fruit  in  affected  groves. 


TridiPotato  —  Late  Blight  —  1912  (p.  97)_:  A  serious  outbreak 
this  disease  was  reported  from  the  principal  potato-growing  distrlcts 
the  State,  and  the  entire  crop  was  probably  reduced  by  <.5  to 


Potato  -  Tate  Blight  -  1913  (p.  9Q:  The  potato  crop  in  the  State 
was  again  attacked  by  a  severe  epidemic  of  Phytophthora  inf esters.  I 
some  places  the  crop  was  cut  down  to  one-third  of  what  was  usual 

years . 


Lettuce  --  Lettuce  Drop  —  1915  (p.  97):  Lettuce  drop  was  especially 
destructive  and  often,  as  in  some  cases  observed  near  Sanford  and 
McIntosh,  nearly  destroyed  the  entire  crop. 


Tome  to  -  Buckeye  Rot  -  1916  (p.  89):  The  buckeye  rot  was  observed 
by  the  writer 'to  affect  as  much  as  15%  of  the  fruit  m  the  fiel^  and  % 

in  transit. 
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Q.e.ler.Y  Block  Heart  —  1916  (p.  90):  The  number  of  plants  affected 
by  the  disease  in  some  fields  this  season,  1915-1916,  was  running  up  to 
80/c  of  the  total  number  of  plants,  and  the  disease  is  considered  by  some 
growers  as  second  to  no  other  disease  of  celery  in  point  of  damage  it  mav 
do  and  its  difficult  control. 


GEORGIA 

Tomatoes  Blossom- end  Rot  —  1899  (p.  139) r  At  the  station,  soon  after 

the  tomatoes  began  to  form  in  the  spring,  the  disease  made  its  appearance, 
and  by  the  time  that  they  had  become  one-third  grown,  probably  60*  were 
infested. 


Peach  and  Plum  Brown  Rot  —  1900  (p.  353)*  Unusual  losses  have  oc¬ 
curred  throughout  the  State  from  this  disease,  Brown  Rot.  Probably  not 

less  than  L0%  of  the  crop  of  peaches  and  plums  in  commercial  orchards  has 
been  lost. 


INDIANA 

Asparagus  —  Rust  —  1900  (n.  10):  The  first  knowledge  of  the  appearance 
of  rust  upon  asparagus  in  Indiana  came  to  the  station  through  Mr.  L.  C. 
Breyfogle  of  Crown  Point,  Lack  County,  who  sent,  October  2,  1899,  a  spe¬ 
cimen  oi  asparagus,  thickly  covered  with  rust,  with  the  statement  that 
his  whole  lield  of  seven  acres  was  in  the  same  condition. 

KANSAS 

Oats  —  Smut  —  1891  (p.  93 ):  The  amount  of  smut  in  oats  in  1891,  in 
the  fields  about  Manhattan,  was  5  3/4%,  as  -shown  by  actual  count. 

Wheat  —  Loose  Smut  —  1891  (p.  93):  The  loose  smut  of  wheat  was  con¬ 
siderable  ah  1891  in  some  of  the  plots  on  the  College  farm,  in  several 
cases  being  5  to  77°,  and  in  one  case  16%. 

Corn  —  Smut  —  1896  (p,  200):  Two  hundred  and  six  thousand,  eight 
hundred  and  twenty- six  stalks  counted  during  the  three  years  [1894-95-96], 
in  about  500  fields,  showed  9,716  smutted  stalks,  or  4.7%*  The  average 
of  all  counts  made  in  August  gives,  however,  6,2%.  The  total  loss  then 
on  the  average  is  2%  of  the  grain  crop,  assuming  that  the  smutted  stalks 
have  one-third  less  grain  than  the  clean  stalks.  [This  "assumption"  is 
based  on  work  reported  earlier  in  the  same  paper]. 

KENTUCKY 

Wheat  —  Scab  —  1911  (p.  52):  Wheat  scab  shows  up  occasionally,  and 
while  the  loss  from  this  disease  is  usually  light,  it  may  reach  as  high  as 
10*.  In  1909  scab  was  very  prevalent  in  Kentucky  and  most  certainly  re¬ 
duced  the  yield  in  many  fields  10*. 
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tlAINE 


Pnt.at.n  -  Late  Blight  -  1851-0^-2.0.01  The  rot,  for  the  last  fifteen 
years,  has  destroyed  nearly  one  nail  of  trie  crop  in  tms  ,1  g’ 
[Kenduskeag,  Penobscot  County],  and  attempts  have  been  mad.,  hex 3  and 
elsewhere,  to  discover  the  cause,  and  to  find  a  remedy. 

MARYLAND  ,  . 

Peach  -  Yellows  -  1904  (p.  7):  One  of  the  chief  duties  imposed  by  this 

1^  the  control  ,  and  it  is  gratifying  to  note  thau  when 

lo.w  -*-s  me  conoiux  r  *  r  18891,  20%  of  the  trees  inspected 

this  work  was  started,  live  years  ago,  *7  , .  ,  , 

were  found  to  be  diseased  while  the  past  year's  inspection  showed  only  two 
per  cent. 

Peach  —  Ye1  lows  —  1904  (p.  10) s  About  800,000  peach  trees  were  examined 
and  17,110  found  to  be  diseased  with  yellows,  or  about  2%. 

Potato  -  General  diseases  -  1905  (pjfel8  The  estimated  loss  from 
potato  diseases  in  Maryland  in  1904  was  fifteen  per  cen^. 

Wheat  —  Scab  —  19l0-ll  (p-  44)„=  It  is  safe  to  sa?  that  thisjear^^ 
although  generally  considered  a  good  wheat  year,  the  damage  aue  to  scabs 
has  cut  the  yield,  at  the  lowest  estimate,  10/o. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Potato  —  Late  Blight  —  1890  (p.  223);  Late  potatoes  have  been  an  al- 
most  total  loss  throughout  the  State,  on  account  of  the  attacks  o-  the 
Potato-Rot  fungus. 

Muskinelons  --  Downy  Mildew  —  1903  (p»  30,)_s  During  the  past  season 
(1902)  muskmelons  have  been  almost  a  total  failure  from  this  cause;  an 
cucumbers  both  in  and  out  of  doors  have  been  generally  affected,  the  xungus 
being  abundant  everywhere  upon  these  two  plants. 

Muskmelons  —  Mildew  —  1903  (p.  31):  The  Alternaria  disease  appeared 
about  July  15th  [1902],  but  appeared  to  cause  no  immediate  damage;  but  the 
mildew,  coming  on  in  the  latter  part  of  August,  killed  the  vines  complete  y 
all  over  the  State,  and  no  returns  whatever  were  received^  from. many  large 
fields.  After  these  two  years  of  complete  failure  since  the  mildew  ap¬ 
peared,  it  is  probable  that  but  few  attempts  will  be  made  in  the  near 
future  to  grow  this  crop. 

MISSOURI 

Oats  —  Rust  —  1896  (p.  9):  .  •  •  practically  covered  the  same  area 

as  for  1895,  estimated  at  1,140,000  acres,  but  the  yield  declined  from 
thirty  bushels  per  acre  to  nineteen  bushels,  or  a  total  yield  of  34,200, 
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bushels  for  1895  to  21,660,000  bushels  for  I896.  The  promise  of  this 
crop  for  June  and  July  was  not  realized.  Fields  'and  localities  that  prom¬ 
ised  a  phenomenally  large  yield  about  the  time  the  head  was  forming  were 
struck  by  rust  resulting  in  many  instances  in  complete  destruction. 

Oats  —  Rust  —  1910  (p.  319):  Red  rust  is  one  of  the  worst  enemies 
of  oats  in  this  State.  It  can  be  found  almost  any  season  but  does  its 
greatest  damage  in  a  warm  wet  spring.  In  1908,  after  such  a  spring,  the 
oat  crop  was  practically  a  total  failure. 

NEW  YORK 

Apole  —  Apple  Scab  —  1892  (p.  11):  It  may  be  remembered  that  two 
years  since  [1890]  'the  apple  scab  destroyed  seven-eighths  of  the  apples 
of  the  fruit  districts  in  the  western  part  of  the  State,  and  threatened 
the  extermination  of  certain  varieties  of  apples  which  were  of  tender 
foliage. 

Wheat  —  Loose  Smut  —  1907  (p.  18):  The  loss  from  the  loose  smut  of 
wheat  has  been  gradually  increasing  during  the  past  three  years  [1905- 
06-07].  This  year  it  undoubtedly  destroyed  at  least  10%  of  the  wheat 
crop  of  the  State. 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

Lettuce  — r  Lettuce  Drop  —  1904  (p.  19):  During  the  past  eight  years 
the  lettuce  growers  in  the  vicinity  of  Wallace,  N.  C.,  have  suffered  heavy 
loss  from  a  lettuce  rot.  The  disease  seems  to  have  assumed  a  more  aggra¬ 
vated  form  in  the  three  years,  1901-1904,  and  in  several  cases  the  loss 
is  estimated  as  high  as  75% >  the  average  being  about  50%. 

Tobacco  —  Granville  Tobacco  WTilt  —  1906  (p.  71):  Granville  Tobacco 
Wilt  continues  to  spread  and  is  reported  as  worse  this  year.  It  was  esti¬ 
mated  to  be  40%  more  destructive  this  year  than  last. 

Lettuce  —  Lettuce  Drop  —  1906  (p.  67):  Lettuce  drop  was  collected  in 
Cumberland,  Robeson,  Craven,  and  New  Hanover  counties,  where  it  was  ex¬ 
ceedingly  destructive,  the  loss  ranging  from  20  to  50%. 

Lettuce  —  Drop  —  1911  (p.  9):  [In]  the  station  lettuce  beds  45%  of 
plants  were  rendered  unfit  for  market  purposes  in  1909. 

Oats  --  Rust  —  1897  (p.  35 )«  Of  these  three  varieties,  Great  Nor¬ 
thern,  American  White  Banner,  and  Fenton’s  Rust  Proof,  American  Banner 
-rusted  60  &  70%  respectively  in  1894  and  1895>  the  other  two  varieties 
being  practically  free  from  rust. 

OHIO 

Grapes  —  Rot  —  1868  (r>.  596):  The  uniform  healthfulness  of  the 
vines  and  excellence  of  the  crops  continued  almost  unbroken  until  I864 
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and  5.  Rot  among  the  Catawbas  then  caused  alarm.  In  1866,  rot  and  leaf 
mildew  appeared  disastrously,  and  some  crops  were  nearly  ruined. 

Grape  —  Mildew  and  Rot  —  1869  (p.  26):  The  terrible  mildew  and  rot 
destroyed  some  c?^s”tirely ,  and  these  maladies  made  their  aPP®^nce 
in  regions  that  had  previously  been  supposed  to  be  exempt  from  their 

ravages. 

GREAT  BRITAIN  . 

1 

Pn+.atn  —  Potato  Blight  and  Rot  The  London  Times 

estimates  that  the  loss  sustained  by  Great  Britain  the  Present  year,  in 
the  consequence  of  this  disease,  will  be  from  20  to  30  millions,  sterling. 

(UNIVERSITY  OF  ILLINOIS). 

NOTES  ON  DISEASES  OF  SOYBEANS  AND  OTHER  TEOUMES  IN  OKLAHOMA 

J .  Harvey  McLaughlin 

Oklahoma  weather  has  been  very  unusual  thus  far  this  year,  being  . 
characterized  by  a  late  cool  spring  with  unusually  excessive,  rains  in 
April  and  June  and  subnormal  precipitation  in  May  and  July*  This  has 
suited  in  certain  irregularities  in  the . development  of  diseases.  Some 
diseases,  ordinarily  destructive,  have  been  almost  nonexistent,  whereas 
others  that  are  seldom  observed  have  been  very  noticeable.  Tne  iollowing 
observations  have  been  made  on  diseases  of  soybeans  and  other  legumes  . 
grown  on  the  experiment  station  plots,  surrounding  farms,  and  gardens  in 

the  locality  of  Stillwater.  . 

The  bacterial  pustule  disease  of  soybeans  caused  by  Pnytomonas  phaseoli 
var.  so.jense  (Hedges)  Burkh.  was  observed  in  a  planting  of  varieties 
and  selections  of  soybeans  on  the  experiment  station  farm  at  Stillwater. 
The  disease  was  first  observed  July  9,  although  it  probably  had  been 
present  for  some  time.  Notes  on  the  prevalence  of  the  disease  were 
taken  on  July  10  and  July  28.  Many  varieties  showing  very  little  or  none 
of  the  symptoms  on  July  10,  were  severely  diseased  by  July  28.  From  a 
total  of  30  varieties  and  selections  of  field  soybeans  (Table  I-a)  only 
3,  Chief,  Arksoy  152,  and  C-1L6,  were  relatively  free  of  the  disease. 

None  of  the  27  varieties  and  selections  of  edible  soybeans  (iable  I-  )  ^ 
seemed  to  be  resistant  to  the  disease.  Ail  were  rated  as  severely  at¬ 
tacked  by  the  pathogen  with  the  one  exception  of  Fuji  which  was  rate 
moderate.  In  another  varietal  test  of  field  soybeans  grown  from  local¬ 
ly  obtained  seed  (Table  I-c)  only  3  varieties  appeared  to  be . relatively 
free  of  the  disease.  Habaro  and  Scioto  were  rated  slightly  infested  and 
Ogden  was  rated  as  showing  a  trace,  of  infection. 
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ifStr;^'ofPSenCeH0f  thG  bacterial  pustule  disease  in  varieties  and 
U.  S.  Dept  .  If  from  seed  furnished  by  ihe 

Varieties  and  ^selections  '  severely  diseased 


Arksoy 
Wilson 
Macoupin 
Boone 
Pat oka 


Gibson 

C-2 

C-149 

C-153 

C-154 


C-155 

C-160 

0178 

L7-1160 

S49-5 


S49-12 

S-100 

Rolsoy 

Mukden 

Darfield 


Morse 

C-6 


Varieties  and  selections  .moderately  diseased 

S49-18 


0148 

C-17:5 


L7-932 
•S  3.2-11 


Varieties  and  selections  slightly  diseased 
_  Arksoy  152  0146 


^tioni‘ofPSr!e  V  the  bacterial  disease  in  varieties  and 

U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agricultural  ^  ^  seed  Wished  by  the 

* 

Varieties  and  selections  severely  diseased 

Sousei 
Hahto-29 
Hahto-22 
Hahto-2B 
Hahto-2A 
Agato 

Varieties  and  selections  moderately  diseased 


Hakota  . 

Waseda 

Willomi 

Etum 

Kenuna 

Chusei 

Rokerson  . 

Kanro 

Emperor 

Toku 

Higan 

Bansei 

Osayu 

Testee 

Hokkaido 

Goku 

Aoda 

Imperial 

■  J  ogun 

Giant  Green 

1 
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Table.  I.  c.  Prevalence  of  the  bacterial  pustule  dise&se  in  varieties  and 
selections’  of  field,  soybeans  grown  from  locally  obtained  seed*-  , 

Varieties  and  selections  severely  diseased 


Arksoy 
Arksoy-Tenn 
Haberlandt 
Chi quit a 


k-K  Topeka, 
Kansas 
Woods  Early 
Yellow 


Mamoioxi 
Illini 
A-K  Rousenan 
in  Kansas 


Hollybrook 
Wliite  Biloxi 
Minsoy 
Delsta 


Varieties  and  selections  moderately  diseased 
Early  Yellow  Arkan  87050  Macoupin  Mam.  Yellow 


Varieties  and  selections  slightly  diseased 
Ogden-/  Habaro  _  Sciota 


a/  Scale  used  in  obtaining  the  readings  was  as  follows: 

Slightly  diseased  --  10  to  25%  of  plants  diseased. 

Moderately  diseased  —  25  to  50%  of  plants  diseased. 

Severely  diseased  —  50%  or  more  of  plants  diseased. 

In  general,  individual  plants  were  most  severely  diseased  in  the  rows 
having  the  greatest  number  of  diseased  plants  within  the  rows. 

b/  Ogden  was  rated  as  showing  a  trace  of  infection  in  that  only  oc- 
c ca s i onal  plant s  s h o w e d  symptoms  of  the  disease. _ _ _ _ _ _ 


Although  July  has  been  dry,  frequent  dews  and  the  presence  of  grass¬ 
hoppers,  leaf  hoppers,  and  other  insects  have  probably  furnished  the  neces¬ 
sary  conditions  for  spread  of  the  disease.  Considerable  leaf  dropping  oc¬ 
curred  in  many  of  the  varieties,  particularly  Ahose  rated  as  severely  dis¬ 
eased.  It  is  not  known  to  whet  extent  the  prel^nce  of  this  disease  will 
reduce  the  yields  of  the  soybeans,  however,  under  the  circumstances  it 
does  not  seem  possible  that  the  severely  diseased  plants  can  produce  a 
normal  yield  of  either  foliage  or ■fruit. 

Leaf  hoppers  were  very  prevalent  in  the  plots,  apparently  causing  con¬ 
siderable  leaf  damage.  This  damage  was  very  noticeable  in  certain  of  the 
edible  varieties.  A  condition  was  also  observed  in  which  the  terminal 
tips  of  the  plants  were  dying,  the  stem  tips  and  leaf  petioles  becoming 
omewhat  wilted  and  very  brittle.  This  condition  was  apparently  associ- 
.ted  with  a  large  population  of  leaf  hoppers.  Attempts  to  isolate  either 
fungi  or  bacteria  from  these  tips  were  negative. 
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Powdery  mildew,  caused  by  Erysiphe  polygon!  DC.,  has  been  observed  in 
garden  plantings  of  cowpeas.  With  suitable  conditions  of  moisture  and 
temperature  this  disease  can  become  serious  in  field  plantings,  often  be¬ 
coming  a  limiting  factor  in  cowpea  production.  A'  leaf  spotting  has  also 
been  observed  on  Blackeye  cowpeas  with'which  a  fungus  tentatively  desig- 
nated  as  Pnyllosticta  phase ollna  Sacc.  has  been  associated.  A  similar 
spotting  has  oeen  observed  on  Henderson's  low  bush  lima  beans. 

A  virus  .(mosaic)  disease  was  observed  in  a  field  planting  of  varieties 
ancx  selections^  °f  mungbeans  on  July  9.  All  varieties  and  selections,  in¬ 
cluding  one  Chinese  selections,  appeared  to  be  more  or  less  infected,  with 
symptoms  of  ^mottling,  leaf  distortion,  and  hyperplasia. 

The  perfect  s t a ge of  Rhi z o c t o ni a  s olani  Kuhn  (Corticium  vagum  Berk.  & 
ur  s olani  (Prill.  &  Del..)  Bourd.  &  Galz.]  was  found  growing  on  the 

s  ems  of  garden  beans  in  a  low  wet  area  in  early  June.  The  fungus  appeared 
to  be  superficial  on  the  stems,  causing  little  or  no  damage.  Severe  losses 
of  mature  .and  nearly  mature  bean  plants  were  found  to  be  associated  with 
the  presence  of  Pythium  aphanidermatum  (Eds.)  Fitz.  in  the  diseased  stem 
an.,  root  tissues.  This  disease  was  characterized  by  rapid  wilting  and  sub¬ 
sequent  dying  of  the  plants.  A  loss  of  5C$  or  more  of  the  plants  occurred 
m  the  garden  where  the  disease  was  first  observed.  Similar  losses  were 
seen  in  several  other  gardens  in  the  vicinity  of  Stillwater.  This  disease 
was  first  observed  June  15,  at  which  time  the  soil  was  especially  wet  and 
the  day  temperatures  high.  Similar ' losses,  although  not  so  severs,  were 
00 served  in  tomato  plants  from  which  the  same  pathogen  was  isolated. 
(OKLAHOMA  AGRICULTURAL  EXPERIMENT  STATION,  STILLWATER. ,  OKLAHOMA). 


SOYBEAN  DISEASES  IN  IOWA 


G.  C.  Kent 


An  unusual  amount  of  root  necrosis  occurs  on  the  roots  of  soybeans.  The 
colorless,  slightly  watersoaked,  shrunken  lesions  may  be  found  on  the  small 
laterals  much  more  frequently  than  on  the  larger  roots.  In  many  instances 
^  le  mom  have  become  brown  and.  the  root  is  dead,  Pythium  spp.  and 
ghizoctonia  are.  prevalent  and  destructive.  In  some  fields  these  organ- 
:  ls?j!s  cause  cankets  on  the  hypocotyl  and,  not  commonly,  may  produce  aamping- 
1  *  seams  certain  that  these  pathogens  will  seriously  reduce  the  soy¬ 


bean  crop. 

.  Bacterial  blight  appeared  unusually  early  on  soybeans  this  season  and 
it  is  rapidly  becoming  epiphytotic.  In  many  fields  A  to  6  trifoliate  leaves 
already  have. been  .killed  on  each  plant.  Unfortunately,  McClave  is  especi¬ 
ally  susceptible  and  is  being  seriously  damaged  all  over  the  State. 

For  some  unknown  reason,  the  virus  diseases  are  very  conspicuous  this 
season. .  From  5  to  25%  of  the  plants  show  various  types  of  mosaic  symptoms. 
(From  mimeographed  leaflet  No.  4  issued  to  members  of  the  War  Service 
Committee  of  Upper  Mississippi  Valley  Plant  Pathologists,  July  16). 
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SCLEROTIUM  RHIZODES  -ON  GRASSES  IN  PENNSYLVANIA^ 


K  •  W.„  Kreit.lo.w 


Sclerotium  rhizodes  Auersw.  was  reoently  observed  parasitizing  leaves 
of  Poa., pratensis  L.  and  Agrostis  alba  L.  Since  this  represents  the  first 
known  occurrence  of  the  disease  in  Pennsylvania,  periodic  trips  were  made 
to  the  area  in  which  the  disease  was  discovered  to  observe  its  effects 
and  possible  spread  to  other  hosts. 

Diseased  plants  were  first  discovered  in  a  very  lightly  grazed  pasture 
along  the  Juniata  River  near  Alexandria,  Pennsylvania,  on  May  6,  1942. 

When  ’first  observed,  the  disease. was  most  noticeable  on  Poa  pratensis. 

Each 'diseased  leaf  was  nearly  white  over  its  entire  length.  Those  leaves 
that  were  not  severely  diseased  often  displayed  a  narrow  tan  or  red  zone 
that  separated  the  healthy  green  tissue  from  whitened  infected  tissue. 

The  most  striking  characteristic  of  the  disease  was  the  row  of  white  or 
brown  sclerotia  that  extended  the  length  of • each  diseased  leaf.  Oettin- 
gen  (4)  referred  to  this  phenomenon  as  the  "string  of  pearls"  disease 
because  of  the  striking  .effect  .presented  by  the  row  of  sclerotia. 

By  May  27,  nearly  all  infected  leaves  of  Poa  pratensis  were  overgrown 
by  non-diseased  leaves  of  the  same  or  neighboring  plants.  At  that  time, 
severe  infection  was  noted  on  Agrostis  alba,  such  that  numerous  plants 
were  stunted  and  shriveled  from  effects  of  the  disease.  Stout  (6)  pre¬ 
viously  reported  .Sclerotium  rhizodes  on  A.  hiemalis  but  considered 
A.  alba  as  resistant  to  infection.  Davis  (l)  reported  S.  rhizodes  as  the 
cause  of  "brown  patch"  'Of  grasses  in  New  England  but  did  not  mention 
species  of. grasses  involved.  Flachs  (3)>  Ekstrand  (2),  and  Stirrup  (3) 
reported  the  organism  as  parasitizing  other  species  of  Agrostis  in  Europe. 

Sclerotium  rhizodes  on  Agrostis  alba  formed  only  1  or  2  brown  or  dark 
grey  sclerotia  at  the  junction  of  diseased,  and  healthy  leaf  tissue. 
Sclerotia  on  leaves  of  A.  alba  were  nearly  twice  the  size  of  those  on 
diseased  leaves  of  Poa  pratensis . 

A  number  of  plants  were  removed  from  the  field  and  placed  in  pots  in 
a  greenhouse.  New  diseased  leaves  grew  from  infected  culms  but  mycelium 


failed  to  spread  to  adjacent  healthy  plants.  These  observations  sub¬ 
stantiate  the  work  of  Stout'  (6)  with  respect  to  Sclerotium  rhizodes  on 
Calamagrostis  canadensis  (Michx. )  Beauv. 

Sclerotia  from  diseased  leaves  were  plated  on  potato-dextrose  agar. 
Slow  but  vigorous  growth  soon  gave  rise  to  a  mat  of  dense,  fluffy  white 
mycelium  liberally  dotted  with  sclerotia  similar  to  those'  found  on  dis¬ 
eased  plants.  No  fruiting  structures  were  observed  and  no  inoculation 
experiments  have  yet  been  tried. 

Examination  of  numerous  pastures  has  not  revealed  the  presence  of 
the  organism  elsewhere.  This  outbreak  represents  either  an  isolated 
attack  or  else  the  disease  was  overlooked  in  other  areas  favorable  for 
its  development. 
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SINGLE-VIRUS  STREAK,  OF  GRSENHCIJSF,  TOMATOES- 


R.  W.  Samson 


A  tomato  disease  exhibiting  symptoms  suggestive  of  stripe  (1,  6), 
q  rea^  or  winter blight  (7),  glasshouse  streak  (5),  or  single-virus  streak 
(2J  was  observed  m  considerable  abundance  in  6  greenhouse  crops  at 
.ndianapo^is,  Indiana  on  May  29, '1942.  Roughly,  a  trace  to  20%  of  the 
P  ants»  varying  with  the  greenhouse,  showed  necrotic  streaking  of  the 
upper  portions  of  the  stems  and  of  the  petioles  and  major  leaf  veins  of 
adjacent  leaves.  Brown,  necrotic  areas  were  noted  in  the  pith  of  the 
s  roo.-i.ea  ou  j.s,  Necrosis  of  the  leaves  occurred  as  brown  rings  and 
spots,  or  more  usually  as  irregular  patterns  of  brown,  necrotic  lines, 
associated  with  chlorotic  or  bleached  markings.  Many  more  plants  showed 

01T?  "  ,  ltod  ejTl0unt  of  leaf  and  Petiole  necrosis  in  addition  to  the  . 

rather  sharply  defined  bleached  or  chlorotic  areas.  Careful,  examination 
fuVr^u.tr;:ces  o£  the  characteristic  leaf-necrosis  on  still  more  plants 
hat  otherwise  showed  only  a  mosaic  mottling.  In  fact,  practically  100$ 
ot  the  plants  m  all  houses  showed  mosaic  mottling  of  the  younger  leaves, 
fruits  slightly  to  severely  distorted  and  marked  with  depressed  corky 
spots  ana  oroad  streaks  occurred  on  some  necrotic  plants  and  appeared  to 
be  associated  with  the  disease. 

Judging  from  observations  of  the  greenhouse  operators  and  of  the  ex- 
ension  plant  pathologist  and  local  county  agent  who  observed  the  trouble 
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a  month  or  more  earlier,  the  necrotic  phase  of  tho  disease  was  more  con¬ 
spicuous  and  injurious  when  the  plants  wore  younger  *  with  only  2  or  3 
clusters  of  fruit  set,  .and  growing,  rapidly.  This  coincided  with  fewer 
hours-  of  sunlight  and  lower  greenhouse  temperatures. 

With  the  advent  of  more  cloudless  days,  higher  greenhouse  temperatures, 
additional  fruit  setting,  maturity  of  the  first  fruits,  and  apparently  a 
narrowing  of  the  carbon-nitrogen  ratio  in  the  plants,  development  of  ad— 
diticnal  necrosis  was  arrested  arid  the  subsequent  growth  of  infected 
plants- developed  only  mosaic  symptoms. 

The  disease  was  responsible . for  serious  losses  in  at  least  2  of  the' 
houses,  since  the  growers  removed- -most  of  the  conspicuously ’infected 
plants  in  an  effort  to  stop  its  'Spread.  The.  accompanying 'mosaic  disease 
must  also  have  reduced  yields  very  materially  in  all  houses.  No  mosaic- 
free  plants  were  found  that  could  be  used  as  a  basis  of  comparison, 


however. 

The  typo  'of  necrosis,  of  stems,  leaves,  and  fruit,  the  associated  mosaic, 
the  abundanc.  of  the  disease  (indicating  a  high  degree  of  infectiousness), 
the  circumstances  under  which  it . developed ,  and'  the  results  of  preliminary 
inoculations  of  young  tomato  and  Turkish  tobacco  plants,  all  have  led  the 
writer  to  identify  the  disease  as  single-virus  streak  (2).  Isolated  cases 
of  apparently  the  same  disease  have  been. observed -by- the  writer  in  Indiana 
greenhouses  on  numerous  occasions  in  past  years. 


Inoculation  Experiments .  Young  tomato  plants  inoculated  with  unheated 
extracts  .from  37  diseased  plants  from  the ' Indianapolis  greenhouses  all 
developed  mosaic  mottling,  mostly  with-  considerable  yellow  blotching.  Por¬ 
tions  of  the  extracts  heated  at  75°C.  for  10  minutes  yielded  the  same  symp¬ 
toms  on  tomato  as  the  unheated  extracts.  Only  2  out  of  a  total  of  222 
tomato  plants  showed  any  necrosis,  in  the  form  of  a  very  few,  scattered 
necrotic  spots.  Under  the  same  conditions  some  symptoms  of  double-virus 
streak  (7)  should  have  been  secured  if  this  virus  complex  had  been  present 
in  the  unheated  inoculum. 

Turkish  tobacco  plants  inoculated  with  unheated  extracts  from  15  of 
the  37  collections  developed  a  very  clear-cut  disease,  characterized  by 
the  development  of  extensive  necrosis  of  the  inoculated  leaves,  vague 
chlorosis  and  necrotic  flecking  of  next  younger  leaves,  and  a  mottling  of 
still,  younger  leaves.  This  mottling  was  in  the  form  of  rounded  or  angular 
pale  green,  areas  that  quickly  became  outlined  by  light-colored  necrotic 
lines,  producing  a  ring-spot  type  of  disease.  All  younger  leaves  le¬ 
vel-  good  this  ring- spot  type  of  symptom  complex.  All  tomato  plants  inoc¬ 
ulated  from,  these  15  collections  developed  a  mosaic  disease  characterized 


by  considerable  yellow  blotching.  Tran 


sf  ers 


from  such  tomatoes  to 


Turkish  tobacco  plants  resulted  in  the  production  of  the  ring- spot  type 
of  disease,  and,  likewise,  transfers  from  the  ring-spot  tobacco  plants 
to  tomato  resulted  in  production  of  the  yellow  tomato  mosaic,  together 
with  the  conspicuous  yellow  local  lesions  on  the  inoculated  leaves. 

The  disease  produced  by  the  virus  in  these  15  collections  on  Turkish 
tobacco  is  suggestive  of  that  produced  on  this  host  by  the  plantago  virus 
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recently  described  by  Holmes  (4)«  Dr.  Holmes  kindly  supplied  the  writer 
with  a  stock  of  his  virus,  recently  isolated  from  Plant ay o  rugelit.  It 
has  been  compared  on  tomato,  Turkish  tobacco,  and  Jimson  weed  with  sev¬ 
eral  of  the  writer's  collections.  ’  Holmes'  virus  has  not  yet  produced 
detectable  local  lesions  or  symptoms  of  systemic  invasion  on  tomato.  The 
symptoms  produced  by  the  2  viruses  on  Turkish  tobacco  are  similar  with 
respect-  to  the  local  lesions  and  ring-spotting  of  leaves  just  above  the 
inoculated  leaves,  but  no  further  symptoms  have  developed  on  the  tobacco 
plants  inoculated  with  Holmes'  virus,  while  extensive  mottling  and  in¬ 
itial  ring-spotting  has  appeared  on  the  young  leaves  of  plants  inoculated 
with  the  various  collections  of  the  writer's  virus.  Neither  virus  has 
'produced  any  symptoms  of'  systemic  invasion  of  Jimson  weed.  Holmes' 
virus  produced  a  large  number  of  small,  tan,  necrotic  lesions  on  the 
inoculated  leaves  of  this  plant,  while  all  collections  of  the  writer's 
virus  have  produced  definitely  larger  local  lesions.  The  writer's  col- 
"lections  have  not  yet  been  tested  on  the  various  species  of  Plantago. 

A  disease  closely  resembling  that  of  common  tobacco  mosaic  developed 
on  Turkish  tobacco  plants  inoculated  from  18  of  the,  remaining  collections. 
Vaguely  chlorotic  local  lesions  appeared  on  the  inoculated  leaves  in  a 
few  cases,  with  no  necrosis  of  the  other,  mottled  leaves.  The  4  remain¬ 
ing  collections  produced  local,  necrotic  lesions  and  a  systomic-tobacco- 
mbsaie  type  of  mottling  without  necrosis. 

The  writer  is  of  the  opinion,  at  present,  that  at  least  2  viruses  were 
present  in  the  37  collections,  both  of  which  are  strains  of  tobacco 
mosaic,  and  that,  in  some  cases,  both  occurred  in  the  same  tomato  plant. 
Whether  the  virus  producing  the  necrotic  streak  type  of  disease  of  the 
Indianapolis  tomatoes  is  the  same  as  the  one  producing  the  ring-spot  type 
of  disease  on  Turkish  tobacco  remains  to  be  determined. 

•  Recommended  Control  Measures .  Assuming  that  the  virus  causing  the 
streak  disease  of  tomatoes  in  the  Indianapolis  greenhouses  is  a  strain 
of  the  tobacco-mosaic  virus,  and,  therefore,  possesses  some  of  the  im¬ 
portant  properties  of  the  latter,-  such  as  resistance  to  drying  and  aging 
and  ease  of  transmission  through  alternate  handling  of.  diseased  and  < 
healthy  plants,  the  same  control  measures  should  apply.  Infected  tomato 
plant  material  should  be  removed  from  the  greenhouse  as  completely  as. 
possible  at  the  close  of  the  crop  season.  The-  soil  in  the  .houses  should 
be  steam-disinfected  (although  most  of  the  Indianapolis  greenhouse 
•tomato  growers  regularly  disinfect  their  soil  in  this  manner  each  summer 
or  every  other  summer).  The  young  seedlings  for  each  crop  should  be 
started  in  steamed  soil  and  pricked  out  into  pots  or  beds  of  steamed 
soil  and  allowed  to  grow  without  disturbance  for-  2  or  3  weeks  before 
being  set  out  in  the  final  location.  With  good  growing  conditions  this 
2-  or  3-week  period  should  be  long  enough  for  any  accidentally  infected 
plants  to  develop  symptoms  of  disease,  and  permit  their  detection.  In 
the  final  transplanting  operations  extreme  care  should  be  taken  not  to 
touch  any  such  mosaic-infected  plants-  or  plants  immediately  adjacent. 
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Alternatively,  any  diseased  seedlings  and  any  seedlings  that  may  have 
brushed  against  the  diseased  plants  should  be  carefully  lifted  and  d 
stroyed.  The  hands  should  be  thoroughly  washed  in  soap  and  water  and 
rinsed  in  clean  water  before  handling  the  remaining  healthy  plants  in 
transplanting  them  to  the  permanent  beds.  After  transplanting  to  the 
permanent  beds  the  plants  should  not  be  handled  or  brushed  against  m 
tillage  operations  until  time  for  the  initial  pruning  and  tying  opera- 
tions.  The  period  between  transplanting  and  tying  and  pruning  should 
ordinarily  be  long  enough  for  mosaic  symptoms  to  appear  on  the  very  few 
plants  that  may  have,  become  infected  up  to  this  time.  Any  diseased  plants 
or  plants  abnormal  in  any  way  should  be  carefully  removed  without  allow¬ 
ing  them  to  brush  against  healthy  plants.  After  handling  of  diseased 
plants  the  hands  should  be  thoroughly  washed.  Such  precautions  should  be 
continued  in  all  subsequent  pruning,  tying,  and  other  cultural  operations. 
It  docs  not  appear  feasible  to  set  healthy  transplants  in  the  spaces  oc¬ 
cupied  by  the  diseased  plants  until  any  roots  of  the  latter,  still  re¬ 
maining  in  the  soil,  have  decayed. 

Such  a  control  program  should  enable  the  greenhouse  operator  to  delay  ^ 
extensive  mosaic  and  streak  infection  until  the  plants  nave  made  most  . 
of  their  growth  and  set  most  of  their  fruit.  The  effects  of  late  mosaic  1 
infection  are  known  to  be  much  less  serious  than  those  of  early  infec—  < 
tions  (3). 
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GARLIC  MOSAIC  IN  TEXAS 


G.  E.  Altstatt 


A  disease  of  garlic,  possibly  a  virosis,  is  becoming  prevalent  in 
Texas  garlic.  This  disease  has  been  observed  in  all  garlic  fields  visited 
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in  the  central  and  north  Texas  garlic-producing  areas.  The  leaves  of  af¬ 
fected  plants  develop  a  mosaic  or  streaked  pattern  of  white,  greenish- 
white  -and  yellowish  colors,  becoming  apparent  from  the  third  to  fifth 
months  after  planting.  As  the  plant  matures,  symptoms-  become  less  evi¬ 
dent,  and  if  thrips  become  numerous,  the  mosaic  symptoms  may  be  further 
obscured.  Most  fields  of  garlic  have  from  10  to  30%  of  the  plants  affect¬ 
ed,  and.  in  1939 >  one  block  of  about  4  acres  showed  100%  infection. 

Experiments  conducted  i.n  the  field  at  Moulton,  Texas  during  1941  show 
that  the  disease  is  carried  in  the  bulbs,  and  that  by  planting  cloves 
from  infected  plants,  the  disease  is  carried  to  the  new  plant.  It  was 
a^so  found  that  the  yield  from  diseased  plants  was  only  60%  as  much  as 
that  from  healthy  plants. 

_ _ Incidence  of  Garlic  Mosaic  in  1942  Test* _ 


Sour co  of 
Cloves 


Percentage  of  plants  showing  mosaic  symptoms 


Jan.  14 

Jan.  27 

Mar.  13 

Field  run  stock 

3.0 

• 

5.6 

17.0 

Selected  mosaic-infected 

plants  (1941) 

51.8 

76.5 

77.1 

^Planted  October  11,  1941 

Nothing  is  known  of  the  part  insects  may  play  in  transmitting  the  dis¬ 
ease  from  plant  to  plant.  Artificial  inoculations  by  grafting,  hypodermic 
needle  injection,  loaf  pricking  and  loaf  abrasions  were  made  during  the 
1941-42  season,  but  symptoms  were  not  apparent  during  that  season.  Bulbs 
from  inoculated  plants,  however,  have  been  saved  and  will  be  planted  in 
the  fall  of  1942,  and  observed  for  symptoms  of  mosaic. 

(TEXAS  AGRICULTURAL  EXPERIMENT  STATION). 


OBSERVATIONS  ON  CUCURBIT  DOWNY  MILDEW  IN  SOUTH  CAROLINA 

C .  J .  Nusbaum 

For  the  first  time  since  1938,  ‘cucurbit  downy  mildew,  Pseudo per onos pora 
cubensis,  was  destructive  this  year  in  South  Carolina.  In  Barnwell  County 
the  first  infection  center,  which  comprised  only  3  lesions  on  1  plant, 
was  found  in  a  field  of  'cucumbers  on  May  30,  1942,  3  weeks  earlier  than 
the  first  appearance  recorded  in  1941.  Several  scattered  foci  of  infec¬ 
tion,  all  of  recent  origin,  were  found  3  days  later.  The  disease  spread 
v  ry  quickly  on  cucumber  and  cantaloupe. 

Many  cucumber  fields  showed  heavy  infection  by  June  12‘  and  complete  • 
destruction  by  June  20.  Nevertheless,  cucumber  harvest  was  approaching  its 
peak  when  mildew  appeared  and  satisfactory  returns  were  obtained  by  most 
growers  before  the  vines  succumbed  to  the  disease. 
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The  first  infection  upon  cantaloupes  was  found  on  June  6.  however, 
cantaloupes,  being  about  3  weeks  later  than  cucumbers,  suffered  greater 
damage.  In  some  fields  mildew  had  caused  some  detonation  before  June  22, 
when  harvest  began.  Heavy  defoliation,  which  followed ,  caused  a  consider¬ 
able  portion  of  the  fruit  to  ripen  prematurely ,  resulting  in  reduced 
quality  and  yield.  Peak  harvest  was  reached  about  one  week  m  advance  of 

expectations  and  ended  about  July  1.  > 

The  economic  effect  of  downy  mildew  on  cantaloupes  in  Soutii  _,d.rolma 
is  complicated  by  the  marketing  practices  employed.  A  large  portion  of 
the  crops  is  sold  in  bulk  and  growers  prefer  earliness,  even  though  pre¬ 
mature,  to  quality  in  order  to  gain  the  higher  prices  wh-Lch  the  first 
fruits  invariably" bring .  Therefore,  until  a  marketing  system  based  upon 
a  quality  product  is  established,  downy  mildew  control  practices  will  prob¬ 
ably  not  find  popular  favor. 

Downy  mildew  appeared  on  watermelon  foliage  during  mid-June  out  wao  much 
less  severe  on  this  crop  than  upon  cucumber  and  cantaloupe. 

The  results  of  downy  mildew  control  experiments  with  cucumber  and  canta¬ 
loupe  will  be  reported  at  a  later  date. 

(EDISTO  EXPERIMENT  STATION,  BLACKVILLE,  S.  C.). 


TOMATO  DISEASES  REPORTED  FROM  NEW  YORK 
(From  Weekly  News  Letter  for  dates  indicated) 

Early  blight  was  rather  generally  reported,  although  not  always  as  im-  B 
portent.  In  Wayne  County  replanting  was  necessary  in  some  fields  of  south¬ 
ern-grown  tomato' s,  while  others  were  harrowed  and  planned  to  another  crop  I 
because  losses  of  about  50%  resulted  from  weather  iavorable  to  early  blight 
development,  according  to  W .  D.  Tyler  (June  22).  Wm.  J.  Clark  reported 
the  disease  as  widespread  in  Rockland  County,  with  considerable  defolia¬ 
tion  and  some  fruit  loss  (July  20) ,  causing  a  probable  reduction  in  the 
crop  of  early  tomatoes  of  25  to  50%  (August  3) •  M.  E.  Buckley  and  E.  G. 
Heath  reported  some  defoliation  and  fruit  rotting  from  early  blight  in  West¬ 
chester  County  (August  10). 

Bacterial  canker  ( Phy t omona s  michiganensis )  from  seedbed  infection  was 
severe  in  affected  fields  on  Staten  Island,  and  some  would  be  plowed  under , 
according  to  A.  A.  Foster  (July  20).  C.  G.  Small  reported  occasional 
cases  in  Ulster  County  (August  1C).  Severe  fusarium  wilt  appeared  in 
Wayne  County  in  tomato  plots  from  southern  sources  (W.  D.  Tyler,  July  27). 
Late  blight  ( P hy t o pht h o r a  inf estans )  was  reported  from  Nassau  County 
(Long  Island)  by  F.  M.  Gordon  (July  20).  In  Niagara  County  D.  M.  Dalrymple 
reported  Septoria  lycopersici  on  tomatoes  from  untreated  seed,  early  var¬ 
ieties,  not  sprayed  in  the  plant  house  (July  20);  and  a  disease  that  seemed 
to  be  verticillium  wilt  (V.  albo-atrum)  appearing  in  victory  gardens 
(July  27).  Septoria  blight  is  also  present  in  Ulster  County  according  to 
C.  G.  Small  (August  10). 

Streak  (virus)  was  observed  in  a  planting  of  southern- grown  tomatoes  in 
Nassau  County,  according  to  F.  M.  Gordon  (July  20).  In  Ulster  County 
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Cyril  G.  Small  reported  an  linusual  outbreak  of  cucumber  mosaic  on  tomatoes, 
with  particularly  severe  symptoms  (July  13);  however,  tobacco  mosaic  is 
causing  mo*st  of  the  injury  attributable  to  mosaic  in  that  county,  (Aug¬ 
ust"  10).  In  Westchester  County  both  streak  and  mosaic  are  present  in 
some  commercial  fields  and  many  home  gardens,  according  to  M.  E.  Buckley 
and  E.  G.  Heath  (August  10). 

Fruit  scald  caused  considerable  loss  in  Rockland  County,  according  to 
Win.  J.  Clark,  who  reported,  "High  temperatures  last  weekend  and  bright 
sun  caused  considerable  losses  on  tomatoes.  Many  of  the  fruits  of  the 
varieties  Victor  and  Valiant  were  seriously  scalded.  One  of  our  large 
vegetable  growers  tells  me  that  even  though  tomatoes  were  not  noticeably 
scalded,  they  seem  to  have  a  cooked  appearance.  Fruits  that  were  nearly 
ripe  were  too  badly  injured  to  be  sold  at  all."  (July  27). 

From  Monroe  County,  Ralph  G.  Palmer  reported  (July  27)  "Greenhouse 
tomatoes  have  not  done  well  this  soring.  The  weather  in  April,  May,  and 
early  June  was  such  that  soil  temperatures  were  rather  low  for  tomatoes, 
even  dipping  into  the  50° F.  range.  Size  is  below  average,  with  a  great 
deal  of  streak  and  mosaic  [virus],  and  leaf  mold  [Cladosporium  fulvum]. 
Earlier,  when  it  was  cooler,  some  ring- spot  [virus]  was  found  to  be 
serious  in  several  ranges.  Outdoor  stake  or  trellis  tomatoes  also  show 
a  great  deal  of  mosaic  with  some  streak.  With  warmer  weather  the  mosaic 
may  not  be  so  injurious  although  it  definitely  interferes  with  fruit 
setting.  Canning  factory  tomatoes  are  below  average,  owing  to  late  set¬ 
ting  and  cool  weather.  Lack  of  moisture  did  not  help.  Recent  rain  and 
wind  storms  have  broken  branches  and  considerable  areas  have  suffered 
more  or  less  drowning  out."  Later  (August  3)  "The  crop  is  still  below 
average.  A  very  small  amount  of  alternaria  blight  [A.  solani]  is  show¬ 
ing  up.  More  or  less  wilt  (presumably  Fusarium  [bulbigenum]  lvcopersici) 
is  appearing  in  fields  planted  with  southern-grown,  certified  plants." 


VEGETABLE  DISEASES  IN  MASSACHUSETTS 


0.  C 


Boyd 


On  July  29  and  30,  I  visited  several  vegetable  and  potato  fields  in. 
the  Dighton  and  Westport  sections  of  Bristol  County.  Tomato  early  blight 
[ Alternaria  solani]  was  present  in  all  fields  and  caused  defoliation  in 
un sprayed  plantings  ranging  from  about  10  to  40%,  with  harvesting  only 
a  few  days  under  way.  The  worst  case  was  observed  on  a  strain  of  green¬ 
house-forcing  Comet  grown  unstaked  and  unpruned  in  the  field.  One. field 
of  tomatoes  showed  at  least  50%  defoliation  by  Septoria  lycopersicj. . 

That  grower  practices  crop  rotation  and  saves  his  own  seed  but  does  not 
disinfect  it.  One  case  of  early  infection  tomato  late  blight  was  ob¬ 
served,  causing  typical  Phyt o pht hora  inf estans  injury  to  foliage  and  fruits, 
Another  moderate  infection  by  this  disease  was  observed  yesterday  (Augr> 
ust  4)  in  a  Connecticut  Valley  tomato  field  in  Franklin  County.  Tnis  is 
rather  early  for  this  trouble  to  be  showing  up. 

Several  cucumber  fields  were  examined  in  Bristol  County  Jury  29  and  30, 
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and  in  Franklin  County  yesterday,  but  no  trace  of  downy  mildew  was  ob¬ 
served.  However,  angular  leaf  spot  [Ph£to^  ]^^]  ted  in¬ 
creased  considerably  and  mosaic  [virus]  and  scab 

enormously  since  the  farm  visits  in  Franklin  County  on  euly  23.  In  fact, 
the  oickl'o  fields  visited  yesterday  in  the  Connecticut  valiey  and  in  .  e 
Franklin  County  hill  towns  showed  from  10  to  100% _ plant  ini eotion  with 
either  scab  or  mosaic,  or  both.  Once  harvesting  is  started,  the  fields 
are  soon  overrun  with  mosaic,  which  cuts  short  vine-growtn  and  fruiting 
and  results  in  Number  2  pickles.  Nevertheless,  bacterial  wilt  [Eri^nia 
tracheiohila],  angular  leaf  spot,  and  mosaic  are  net  so  severe  as  they 
were  last  season,  while  scab  is  definitely  worse.  Antnracnose  - 
r Colletotrichum  lagenarium]  is  about  the  same.  One  light  leaf  infection 
of  Diploiflna  [Mvcosphaerolla  citrullina)  was  observed  on  cucumbers  in 

Bristol  County. 

(MASSACHUSETTS  STATE  COLLEGE.  August  5). 


PLANT  DISEASES  OCCURRING  IN  NEBRASKA, ..PRIOR 
TO  JULY  18,  1942 


J.  E.  Livingston 

The  1942  season  has  been  one  of  the  most  favorable  seasons  in  recent  . 
years  for  the  development  of  plant  diseases  in  Nebraska.  Abundant  driving 
rains  and  cool  temperatures  lasting  into  July  favored  the  development  and  | 
spread  of  many  of  the  more  serious  diseases. 


Barley  was 


a  total  loss  in  a  f< 


of  Helminthosoorium  and  Fusarium, 


.ew  fields  from  root  rot  (probably  species 
on  the  basis  of  limited  isolations)  and 
a  large  percentage  of  the  fields  in  southern  Nebraska  suffered  a  25%  loso. 
In  addition,  there  was  from  15  to  20%  loose  smut  of  barley  (Ustilago  nuag)  > 
and  with  conditions  favorable  for  floral  infection  this  past  spring,  much 
of  the  seed  supply  for  next  year  may  be  infected.  A  few  samples  of  olight- 
ed  barley  heads  ( H c Lai n t bos por ium  spp.)  are  being  received. 

One  of  the  highest  yielding  crops  of  winter  wheat  in. the  history  of  the 
State  is  now  being  harvested.  Black  stem  rust  [Puccini a  gr;miinis  j .  Wo.s 
damaging  in  only  2  areas;  one  paralleling  the  North  Platte  Valley  in  Gar- j 
den,  Deuel ,  and  Keith  Counties,  and  the  other  extending  south  from  Rush- 
ville  in  Sheridan  County.  Spring  wheat  may  still  be  injured  to  some  ex¬ 
tent  by  black  stem  rust.  Leaf  rust  [P.  rubigo- vera  triti_ci]  infection 
was  very  heavy  in  most  fields.  It  appeared  at  the  earliest  date  on  rec¬ 
ord  (March  22)  but  developed  slowly  and  although  it  caused,  consider r.bxe 
defoliation,  its  slow  development  apparently  prevented  serious  damage. 
Septoria  tritici  and  Erysiphe  graminis  were  prevalent  but  unimportant . 
Dry-land  root  rot  of  wheat  was  prevalent  in  the  region  of  Deuel,  Keith, 
and  Perkins  Counties.  Rcot  rot  was  also  observed  in  limited  amounts  in 
other  areas  of  the  State  and  with  considerable  lodging  in  wheat  and  rye 
one  wonders  if  root  rot  may  have  been  a  contributing  factor. 

Beans  in  many  small,  home  gardens  were  completely  destroyed. by  bacterial 
halo  blight  (Phytomonas  medicaginis  var.  phaseolicola)  and  quite  a  few 
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•  1Cted  h  COmn°n  bacterial  blight  (Phytomonas  phaseolil. 
Mosaic  [vims],  was  responsible  for  about  a  5$  loss.  No  reports'  are  vet 
avaiiaole  on  the  blight  in  field  beans  in  western  Nebraska,  but  with" 

froi  oomo'n  bri"htSebthbS-yT  ^  ^bably  be  considerable  loss 
b  hlCh  h  the  PrinciPal  disease  of  this  crop. 

thLrh  ?tbH? -er'Lf1  SPeCk  (--“Vtomona?  Punctulans )  has  been  abundant,  al¬ 
though  it  did  not  cause  as  much  damage  as  bacterial  spot  (P.  vesicetoria) 
which  was  present  in  smaller  amounts  but  caused  the  loss  oF  a^ge  br- 

^Hed.  §SEt?ria  lycoperslci  was  present^ 

but'  w'  "  nit  i  1  ild  0n  he  l0wer  leaves-  It  caused  some  defoliation 

the°cintrairpfo tt ' i-1  ■ eraarla.  solani)  appeared  in  epidemic  form  in 

Sevwal  of  «>«  growers  estimated  that  the 

£  silflelds  TM  tV^Sty  wss/educ"d  from  60  to  70  bushels  per  acre 
in  this  real  on'  1“  the  second  year  that  early  blight  has  occurred 
ti... r-  +.  f  J  ■  RJ'C  rot  ^t-Pl>-?mona-s  sepedonica)  r Corvnebacterinml  con¬ 
tinues  to  be  a  problem  m  this  s.ectionTTtt^Stat~ Very  little  certi- 

f,fLS!ed  °i  the  Red  Warba  and  Irish  Cobbler  varieties  is  produced  In 

tio'i  'th* *t!!  anlraDOrt&d  oertlfled  seed  das  carried  enough  ring-rot  infec- 

thl  mlnil  7m Sr°"er?  are,  be?lrm^e  to  wonder  if  certified  seed  is  worth 
y.  R  iisoctonia  solani  caused  a  loss  of  from  2  to  39$  of  the  plants 

andj;few  plants  in  most  fields  were  lost  from  blackleg  (Erwinia  clrlto- 

fabbafe  Plants  are  imported  and  in  many  fields  there  was 

fields  wi t h^v-ll °n  "ET  .bl?CK  r0t  (Si!£tomonas  campestris ) .  Only  a  few 
„  I"  ‘  "  °  '  °ws  (  ~-ual  1  um  conglutinans )  were  observed  as  most  of  the 

lJhb„J5Jell°*s7ysistant  varieties.  Cucurbit  bacterial  wilt  (Erwinia 

™as  "idespresd,  a  few  infected  plants  being  observed  E - 

‘  a  in- Ids.  It  appeared  to  be  most  prevalent  on  muskmelons. 

00  .ro  0  Peas  (cause  not  determined)  was  very  serious  with  many 
t„  lb*  ,eaTrly  varieties  suffered  more  than  the  late.  In  a  seed 

rot  und  t hr  Llnooln-  th®  Surprise  variety  (early)  showed  20*  root 

Alderman  variety  (late)  was  free  from  the  disease.  Mildew 

S°me  l0Cal.damaSe>  aa  ddd  Eiai 

■  developed  on  garden  beets  so  that  by  the  end  of 

•  iG  season  the  leaves  were  nearly  covered  with  spots* 

frfbSw  iCSt  ab°Ut  10*  °f  their  leaves  in  many  of  the  commercial  fields 
0...  Jiytomonas  yesicatona .  The  fruits  were  just  beginning  to  show  tho 

Irg'"  tv  lme  tnese  observations  were  made.  Much  the  same  situation 
exists  with  eggplants  infected  with  Phomopsis  vexing  According  to  one 

he  has  1 


grower  who  specializes  in  producing  eggplanl 


m 


having  con¬ 


siderable  trouble  from  this  disease  for  several  years c 

R.sp^ruy  anthracnose  (Plpctodiscella  [Elsinoc J  vencta )  was  severe  in 

beln !°H?fbS  bcJdyibg  the  Missouri  River.  In  many  cases  the  canes  were 
being  Killed  and  defoliation  had  set  in  by  the  15th  of  June. 

j  p  r?W+  spot  OvJy cosphaerella  f ragariae )  caused  considerable 

defoliation  and  stunting  of  plants. 
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Sycamore  anthracnose  (Gnomonia  veneta)  caused  from  60  "to  /5 jo  defolia¬ 
tion  of  about  1%  of  the  trees  in  eastern  Nebraska.  A  second  set  of 
leaves  lias  now  developed  and  they  appear  to  be  healthy. 

Elm" leaf  spot  (Gnomonia  venetaj  is  becoming  prevalent,  on  American  and 

Chinese  elms. 

Bacterial  blight  (Bacterium  [Phytomonas]  syringae)  on  lilacs  was  wide¬ 
spread  and  caused  some  defoliation. 

Fire  blight  (Erwinia  amylovora)  on  apple  and  pear  was  present  in  many 
orchards,  especially  the  small,  home  orchards. 

(UNIVERSITY  CF  NEBRASKA  COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE) . 


SOME  NEW  RECORDS  FOR  VERTICILLIUM  DISEASES 

VERTICILLIUM  WILT  OF  COTTON  FOUND  IN  THE  RED  RIVER  SECTION  OF  LOUISI¬ 
ANA:  Specimens  of  cotton  plants  collected  by  C.C.  McCrory,  County  Agent, 

Shreveport,  Louisiana  and  recently  forwarded  to  the  Bureau  of  Plant  In¬ 
dustry  laboratory  at  the  Louisiana  State  University,  have  been  examined 
and  found  to  be  affected  with  the  Vertici3_lium  disease. 

This  appears  to  be  the  first  record  of  Verticillium  albo-atrum  in 
Louisiana.  The  disease  has  previously  been  reported  from  the  sections 
of  Arkansas,  Mississippi,  Tennessee,,  and  Missouri  adjacent  to  the 
Mississippi  River.  It  frequently  causes  serious  damage  to  cotton  in  the 
irrigated  sections  of  Texas,  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  and  California.  In 
these  sections  recent  experiments  have  shown  considerable  promise  for  the 
possibility  of  developing  resistant  varieties.  (D.  C.  Neal,  Division 
of  Cotton  and  Other  Fiber  Crops 'and  Diseases). 


NEW  ORNAMENTAL  SUSCEPTS  OF  VERTICILLIUM:  In  December  1940  (Phytopath. 
30:  1054-1035.  1940)  the  writer • briefly  discussed  the  importance  of 

Verticillium  as  a  pathogen  of  ornamental  plants  and  listed  a  number  of 
nuw  ornamental  suscepts.  Since  that  time,  Verticillium  has  been  isola¬ 
ted  from  the  following  ornamental  plants  that  were  submitted  to  this 
laboratory:  Begonia  sp.  (Hort.  var.  Lucile),  Calceolaria  sp» ,  Glaucium 


flavum,  Polemonium  van-brunt iae ,  Papaver  pilosum,  Rudbockia  hlrta, 
Coreopsis  lanceolate,  Impatiens  balsamina ,  Callirhoo  papaver ,  and 
Rosa  hugonis .  All  of  the  plants  exhibited  typical  symptoms  of  verti¬ 
cillium  hadromycosis  and  Verticillium .was  isolated  in  pure  culture  from 
vascular  tissues.  Although  inoculation  studies  have  not  been  under¬ 
taken,  there  is  little  doubt  concerning  the  pathogenicity  of  the 
Verticillium  isolates  obtained.  The  writer  has  found  no  previous  report 
of  the  susceptibility  of  any  of  these  plants  to  V e r t i ci Ilium „ 

Dimock,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.}. 
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SUSCEPTIBILITY  OF  SOME  GQMMQN ■ ROSS  UNDERSTOCKS 
TO  NEMATODE  ROOT  KNOT 


G. 


Altstatt 


Cuttings  of  a  number  of  rose  understocks  were  rooted  in  deep  sand  in 
tiie  greenhouse  during  1941  and  1942.  After  the  cuttings  were  planted, 

„he  sana  was  inoculated  by  spbaying  a  suspension  of  larvae  and  eggs  of 
the  root  knot . nematode ,  Heterodera  marioni,  over  the  surface  and  washing 
'le  inoculum,  into  the  sand  with  water.  (The  inoculum  was  prepared  by 
suspending  infested  rose  or  tomato  roots  over  water  in  a  covered  bell 
jar.^  After  48  hours  the  nematodes  and  eggs  began  to  appear  in  the 
Oritur.)  nutrient  solution  containing  calcium  nitrate,  magnesium  sul¬ 
phate,  ammonium  sulphate,  and  potassium  phosphate  was  added  occasional- 
ly  to  tne  sand. to  hasten  the  growth  of  the  cuttings.  About  9  months 
after,  inoculation,  the  cuttings  were  removed  for  examination  and  the 
relative  amounts  of  nematode  infestation  found  are  noted  in  the  table  be¬ 
low.  R.  multiflora 'X  R.  bland;;  understock  was  the  only  one  that  was  free 
from  root  knot  following  this . inoculation.  The  other  kinds  of  rootstock 
•showed  infection  varying  from  slight  to  severe. 

Nematode  susceptibility  of  rose  understocks 


. Understock 

• 

. Degree 

of  nematode  infestation1 

Rosa  multiflora  Welch 

• 

• 

% 

• 

severe 

multiflora  upright 

• 

• 

slight 

multiflora  Shaft er 

* 

• 

medium 

multiflora  Chenault 

• 

• 

severe 

multiflora  x  R.  blanda 

• 

• 

*  none 

odorata 

• 

• 

•  severe 

setigera 

* 

• 

slight 

manetti 

• 

• 

severe 

blanda 

% 

« 

severe 

Ragged  Robin  (Gloire  des  Rosomanes) 

• 

• 

slight 

Texas  Wax 

♦  ■» 

• 

severe 

Texas  Wax  Thornless 

R.  multiflora  Welch  x  R.  multiflora 

r  0 

• 

• 

medium 

Chenault  (#62) 

% 

• 

severe 

*  slight  -  trace  to  10%  of  roots ‘with  knots, 
medium  =  10  -  40$. 
severe  =  40$  and  over. 

(TEXAS  AGRICULTURAL  EXPERIMENT  STATION,  CCLLEGI 


STATION,  TEXAS). 
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REPORTS  ON  POTATO  LATE  BLIGHT 

-  - - -  I  "  —  . .  . . .  . 

■  ;  •  •  .  ;  •  ■  ’  y 

The  Weekly  Weather  and  Crop  Bulletin  of  the  Department  of  Commerce 
Went her  Bureau,  for  the  week  ending  August  11,  reports  "blight"  and 
"rotting",  presumably  late  ..blight,  in  New  England,  West  Virginia  *  and 
Michigan. 

LATE  BLIGHT  IN  NORTH  DAKOTA:  I  am  sending  specimens  of  Phytophthora 
infestans  on  potato,  from  Grand.  Forks  in  the  Red  River  Valley,  August  10. 
I  also  found  the  .disease  in  North  Dakota  near  Park  River,  Cando,  and 
Devil’s  Lake,  and  in  Minnesota  at  East  Grand  Forks  and  Hawley. 

(G.  H.  Godfrey,  Texas  Agricultural  Experiment  Station). 

RHODE  ISLAND:  Our  Cobbler  potatoes  had  all  of  their  foliage  dead  by 
August  15  in  spite  of  7  applications  of  Bordeaux  mixture  5-5-50. 

.  Late  blight  was  first  reported  on  July  21  and  it  has  increased  re^* 
markably  in  the-  past  2  weeks  owing- to  the  unusually  rainy  weather. 
Unsprayed  Green  Mountain  potatoes  are  100%  dead.  Those  sprayed  with 
2-2-100  Bordeaux  mixture  are.  better  than  95%  dead.  Those  having  6-6-100 
Bordeaux  mixture  are  about  60%  dead.  Those  sprayed  with  18-18-100 
Bordeaux,  have  at  least  9Q%  of  their  foliage.-  These  Green  Mountains  have 
only  had  4  applications. 

The  rainfall  at  our  local  official  station  has  been  as  follows: 


Inches 

Inches 

July  2 

.33 

August  9 

1.66 

3 

1.62  : 

10 

.08 

6 

.03 

13 

1.06 

11 

.74  * 

14 

1.08 

14 

.90 

17 

.22 

18 

.26 

18' 

1.40 

27 

.17 

August  total 

28 

.13  • 

to  date 

5.50 

31 

.03  - 

July  total 

3.26  - 

This  is  apparently  a  bright  epiphytotic  year  which  occurs  about  once 
out  of  every  four  or  five.  (Frank  L.  Howard,  Rhode  Island  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station,  August  20) . 


LATE  BLIGHT  OF  POTATOES-  PREVALENT  IN  NEW  -YORK  (from  Weekly  News  Letter, 
August  10):  Late  blight -.has  now.  beep  found,  in  potato  fields  in  21 
counties,  including  Long  Island  and  the  western,  central,  and  northern 
parts  of  the  State.  It  probably  exists  in  other  counties.  In  most  of 
the  fields  observed,  it  appears  in  small  areas  -or  on  a  few  leaves  of 
many  plants  scattered  throughout  the  field  -and  has  not  done  material 
damage.  It  is  much  more  severe  in  a  few  fields  where  it  apparently 
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started  early.  Many  muck  fields  are  infected,  but  the  disease  is  not 
so  prevalent  in  upland  fields  of  western  New  York  except  in  valleys  and 
other  places  favorably  located  for  its  development.  Well-sprayed  fields 
seem  to  have  been  protected  to  a  large  extent.  However,  the  fact  that 
the  disease  is  widely  distributed  throughout  many  fields  in  all  parts 
oi  the  State  indicates  that  further  spread  is  certain  to  occur,  given 
weather  at  all  favorable  for  its  development.  It  seems  likely  to  become 
the  most  destructive  disease  of  potatoes  this  year.  Growers  should  spray 
or  dust  their  potato  fields  frequently  and  thoroughly  the  remainder  of 
the  season.  (M.  F.  Barrus). 


BRIEF  NOTES  ON  PI, ANT  DISEASES  AND  A  GORRECTI ON 


DOWNY  MILDEW  ON  CELTUCI 
sent  specimens  of  Premia 


his  garden  at  State  College, ' August  4. 


(LACTUCA)  IN  PENNSYLVANIA:  George  L.  Zundel 
lactucae  on  this  new  vegetable,  collected  from 


SCARCITY  OF  SWEET  CORN  BACTERIAL  WILT :  In  Nassau  County  on  Long  Island, 
according  to  F.  M.  Gordon,  "Stewart’s  disease  [ Phyt omona s  s t ewar t i ]  on 
sweet  corn  has  been  very  scarce  hero  this  summer.  This  may  be  due  to 
2  reasons:  (1)  the  general  practice  of  growing  resistant  hybrids,  and 
(2)  the  scarcity  of  the  corn  flea  beetle."  (August  -10). 

0.  C.  Boyd  reports  from  Massachusetts,  "Not  a  single  stalk  of  Stewart’s 
wilt  has  been  observed  in  sweet  corn  this  year,  even  in  Bristol  County 
where  there  ordinarily  is  at  least  a  small  amount  each  year.  Possibly 
the  very  cold  snap  (13  to  20°F.  below  zero)  that  killed  peach  buds 
hroughout  the  southern  and  southeastern  parts  of  the  State  may  have 


reduced  the  overwintering  corn  flea  beetles  to 


a  minimum, 


(August  5). 


PARASITIZATION  OF  RUSTS  IN  KANSAS:  I  have  recently  collected 
Puccinia  rubigo-vera  on  Elymus  virgin! c us  and  E.  canadensis ,  and  P. 
tripsaci  on  Trips i cum  dectyloides ,  all  heavily  parasitized  by  an  organ¬ 
ism  resembling  Dsrluca  filum.  Apparently  this  is  a  good  year  for  the 

(C. 


perasitization  of  rust  in  Kansas. 
Crops  and  Diseases.  August  3). 


0.  Johnston,  Division  of 


Cere; 


il 


r 


SOURCES  OF  ERGOT  FOR  DRUG  PURPOSES:  During  the  past  year,  drug 
laboratories  have  inquired  regarding  the  possibilities  of  obtaining  rye 
ergot,  since  the  European  supply  is  cut  off.  We  now  have  around  Brookings, 
South  Drkota ,  an  unusual  a  mount  of  ergot  [ Claviceps  purpurea ] ,  enough 
to  warrant  consideration  for  gathering  by  such  companies.  There  is 
enough  rye  in  eastern  South  Dakota  to  harbor  an  abundance  of  the  drug 
ii  it  is  as  abundant  elsewhere  as  here,  and  there  is  no  reason  for  its 
being  otherwise.  (Abstract  in  mimeographed  letter  Number  4  of  the  War 
Service  Committee,  Upper  Mississippi  Valley  Plant  Pathologists,  of  letter 
from  W.  F.  Buchholtz,  July  10). 

A  CORRECTION:  On  page  246  of  the  June  13  issue,  the  title  should  read 
"A  disease  of  wheat  newly  recorded  for  this  country" ,  instead  of  "county". 
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hrouahSut Df h? Tlni?2B05f?fo1ST^ssue?  a  servlce  to  plant  pathologists 
md ^nrrSpnt^^Sn’nm^f nconuains  psgQrt s .summaries , observations , 
submitted  voluntarily  by  qualified  observers.  These  reporis 

v  tentativS  su4Sestions, queries ? and  opinions. frequently  pure- 

?  entative ,  cu  f ered  for  consideration  or  discussion  rather  than  as  mat- 

,ers  oi  established  fact.  > In  accepting  and  publishing  this  material  the 

, 311  ^  Disease  Survey  serves  merely  as  an  informational 
^.4r:Ln.g  .house .  If  does  not  assume  responsibility  for  the  subject  matter. 


i 


IN  THIS  ISSUE 


Bowen  S.  Crandall,  page  376,  reports  a  disease  of  honey  locust. 

R.  W.  Leukel,  page  376,  concludes  that  although  Spergon  and  Thiosan  are 
;.ess  effective  than  the  usual  seed  treatments  for  small  grains  they  may 
e  considered  suitable  substitutes  when  better  materials  are  unavailable. 

Incidence  of  wheat  and  barley  scab  in  Virginia  is  reported  by 
7  Denne,  page  379.  George  F.  Weber  reports  scab  on  Paspalum  in 
lor id a .  According  to  Roderick  Sprague,  true  scab  is  absent  from  western 
orth  Dakota,  but  black  chaff  is  serious  and  a  number  of  head  molds  are 


ommon . 


Lea.f  blight  is  unusually  prevalent  on  field  corn  in  Pennsylvania  and 
hio,  according  to  George  L.  Zundel  and  C.  C.  Allison,  respectively, 

•3/9.  J.  A.  Pinckard  reports  a  leaf  spot  of  corn  caused  by  Diplodia 
acrosnora,  in  Mississippi. 

C.  A.  Suneson  reports  on  the  incidence  of  small  grain  diseases  in  the 
orthwest  and  Intormountain  regions,  page  3 SC. 

Frank  L.  Howard  reports  what  seems  to  be  a  virus  disease  on  edible 
oybeans  in  Rhode  Island,  page  381.  Tobacco  ring-spot  affected  an  Indiana 
lanting  in  1941,  according  to  R.  W.  Samson.  Additional  reports  on  soy- 
ean  diseases  are  given  from  Virginia  and  from  North  Dakota,  by  S.B.Fenne 
ad  by  Roderick  Sprague.  The  frog-eye  leaf  spot  is  reported  from 
[aryland  and  from  Virginia  for  the  first  time,  by  M.  W.  Woods  and  by 
.  B .  Fenne . 


A  number  of  brief  reports  have  been  received  on  late  blight  and  other 
iseases  of  potatoes  and  tomatoes,  page  383. 

Brief  notes,  page  384,  include  fire  blight  on  pears  in  Florida,  by 
eorge  F.  Weber,  Spergon  as  a  growth  stimulant,  appearance  of  a  plant  dis- 
ase  in  fiction,  and  a  correction. 

Check  list  revision,  by  Freeman  Weiss,  page  385- 
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THYRGNECTRIA  DISEASE  OF  HONEY  LOCUST  IN  THE  SGUiH  | 

Bowen  S.  Crandall 

During  a  study  of  persimmon  wilt  in  Tennessee  and  adjacent  States  the 

writer's  attention  was  called  to  an  apparently  serious  dls“"”  ^  ko  j 
locust  (Gleditsia  triacanthos) .  Often,  on  being  given  a  description  o 
the  persimmon- disease ,  farmers  would  state  that  they  had  seen  it  and 
the  same  disease  was  also  attacking  their  honey  locust  trees. 

The  affected  honey  locust  proved  to  be  the  of 

of  the  bark  of  the  smaller  branches.  Typically,  cankers  rang  fr 
the  size  of  a  pin  head  to  a  half  inch  in  diameter.  They  eventually  on 
large  or  coalesce  and  girdle  the  branch.  The  causal  agent  also] pen,- 
trates  the  vascular  system,  producing  reddish-brown  streaking  - -- 
wood  for  several  inches  in  each  direction  from  the  visiole  canker.  A  gum 

my  exudate  also  occurs  on  many  of  the  cankers.  . ,  .  .  w-h_ 

In  the  Tennessee  area  trees  are  apparently  killed  oy  this .  se  P 

ably  as  a  result  of  the  multiple  branch  infections.  Trees  in  early  sg 
of  attack  show  branches  with  wilted  foliage  and  dead  limes  or  branch  and.. 
Later  the  entire  tree  is  affected  gradually  and  dies.  . G11  many  areas 
healthy  trees  are  found  adjacent  to  infected  or  dying  urees.  The  writ  r 
has  observed  such  trees  remaining  free  from  infection  for  a  number  of  con¬ 
secutive  seasons.  It  is  therefore  believed  that  a  considerable  amount  of 

natural  resistance  to  this  disease  is  present.  . 

From  the  cankers  and  streaks  in  the  vascular  system  a  single  ungus 
isolated,  which  was  identified  as  Thyronectria  austro-amencana  Seeler. 
Isolates  from  Tennessee  and  Mississippi  were  submitted  to  Sealer,  w  c  con 


v  tnc  same  as 


that 


japonic a 


and 


firmed  the  identification.  The  disease  is  apparently 

described  by  Seeler-i/  from  Massachusetts  on  G 1  ■- d  1 1 ^ ■-  __ - 

G.  triacanthos.  The  writer  has  observed  it  throughout  middle  and  western 

Tennessee  and  the  northern  half  of  Mississippi  and  Alabama.. 

The  Division  of  Forest  Pathology  would  like  to. have  seedlings  from 
trees  apparently  resistant  to  the  Thyronectria  disease  if  the  seedlings 
can  be  obtained.  We  will  appreciate  receiving  seed,  m  any  amount,  Iron 
such  trees.  Seed  should  be  sent  to  the  writer  at  the  School  of  Forestry, 
University  of  Georgia,  Athens,  Georgia. 

(DIVISION  CF  FOREST  PATHCLCGY ,  U.  S.  BUREAU  GF  PLANT  INDUSTRY). 

SPERGON  AND  THIGSAK  AS  SEED  TREATMENTS  FOR 

SMALL  GRAINS 

•R.  W.  Leukel 

Spergon,  which  in  1941  proved  satisfactory  as  a  fungicied  for  the  control 
of  covered  kernel  smut  of  sorghum-/ ,  was  tested  during  the  past  season  as 

1/  Seeler,  Edgar  V.,  Jr.  Two  diseases  of  Gleditsia  caused  oy  a  species 

of  Thyronectria.  Journ.  Arnold  Arboretum  21:405-427.  194C.^ 

1/  Leukel,  R.  W.  Spergon  as  a  seed  disinfectant  for  sorghum.  U.  S.  Dept- 
Agr.,  Bur.  PI.  Indus.  PI.  Dis.  Rptr.  26(4)  •  93-94.  March  194*-. 
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a  preventive  for  bunt  of  wheat,  loose  and  covered  smuts  of  oats,  and 

(50frte tramp thfib^6y'  ^  ^  been  planned  to  include  also  Thiosan 

mftLia^  .r  7  i  if  ^fide)  in  these  tests’  but  unfortunately  this 
material  was  available  only  for  use  on  the  barley. 

The .  experiment  on  the  control  of  bunt  was  carried  out  at  the  Ft.  Hays 

Seed^nf  m  atlon»  Hays,  Kansas,  through  the  cooperation  of  A.  F.  Swanson. 
Seed  01  Tenmarq  wheat  was  inoculated  with  bunt  spores  at  a  1:100  spore 
dosage  and  separate  portions  were  dusted  with  Spergon  and  copper  carbon- 
ate  at  the  rate  of  2  ounces  per  bushel.  The  treated  and  untreated  seed 
was  sown  in  the  field  m  rod  rows  in  October  1941.  The  data  on  bunt  con- 
trol,  taken  m  June  i942,  showed  15$  bunt  infection  in  the  check  rows, 
a  slight  trace  (2  heads)  in  the  rows  from  Spergon-treated  seed,  and  none 
from  copper  carbonate- treated  seed. 

The  relatively  low  infection  in  the  controls  render  the  results  some¬ 
th  inconclusive,  but,  nevertheless,  they  indicate  that  Spergon  has  pos- 
Sldllities  as  a  fungicide  for  bunt  control. 

The  only  seed  immediately  available  for  the  experiment  on  oat  smut  con¬ 
trol  was  a  small  lot  of  Canadian  cats  naturally  infected  with  both  of  the 
oat  smuts.  Half  of  this  seed  was  artificially  inoculated  with  spores  of 
covered  smut  by  the  partial- vacuum  method.  The  other  half  received  no 
artificial  inoculation.  Separate  portions  of  each  lot  were  treated  with 
f  ew  mProved  Ceresan  at  the  rate  of  1/2  ounce  per  bushel,  Spergon  at  3 
•ounces  per  bushel,  formaldehyde,  and  a  mixture  of  1  part  Ceresan  and  3 
rpar  s  'BP<3r§on  the  rate  of  1  ounce  per  bushel.  This  last  portion  was 
to  have  been  treated  with  Thiosan,  but  this  material  was  not  on  hand 
when  the  oats  were  treated. 

Later,  Odessa  barley  was  inoculated  with  covered  smut  by  the  partial- 
vacuum  method  and  separate  portions  were  treated  with  New  Improved  Ceresan 

at  1/2  ounce  oer  bushel,  Spergon,  and  Thiosan,  both  at  3  ounces  per  bushel, 
and  formaldehyde. 

x he . treated  and  untreated  oats  and  barley  were  sown  in  the  field  in 

!?rdplicated  rod  rows  at  Beltsville,  Maryland,  April  25,  1942.  In  addition, 
?00  seeas  of  each  lot  were  sown  in  the  greenhouse  to  secure  data  on  the 
effect  of  the  treatments  on  germination.  Similar  field  plantings  were 
na.de  also  at  four  other  stations  through  the  helpful  cooperation  of  the 
allowing  investigators,  who  also  took  the  data  on  smut  control  at 
^huix  respective  stations:  W.  T.  Craig  and  V.  F.  Tapke  at  Ithaca,  New  York; 
1.  C.  Murphy  at  Ames,  Iowa;  Harland  Stevens  at  Aberdeen,  Idaho;  and 
!j*  Bansing  at  Manhattan,  Kansas.  No  smut  developed  in  the  field  plots 
't  Beltsville,  Maryland,  because  of  the  unfavorable  conditions  brought 
s.bout  by  a  heavy  snow  that  fell  shortly  after  the  seed  was  sown.  The  data 
)n  germination  obtained  in  the  greenhouse  at  Beltsville,  together  with 

lie  Cuxta  on  smut  control  obtained  at  the  4  other  stations  are  oresented 
-n  Table  1. 

Spergon  was  fairly  effective  against  oat  smut  resulting  from  natural 
.nfoction  but  not  against  the  smut  induced  in  oats  by  artificial  inoc¬ 
ulation  by  the  partial- vacuum  method.  Furthermore,  E.  D.  Hansing  informed 
.he  writer  that  in  more  extensive  experiments  at  Manhattan,  flanses, 

P^rgon  did  not  appreciably  reduce  the  percentage  of  smut  in  Kanota  oats 
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similarly  inoculated.  It  has  been  pointed  out,  however!/  that,  in  oats, 
inoculated  by  the  partial-vacuum  method,  smut  is  "hmo  is 

control  than  in  naturally  infected  seed.  'Thereio.e,  until  Spergon 
tested  further  on  oats  that  carry  a  heavy  natural  infection,  i ^  should  no 
be  eliminated  entirely  as  a  possible  substitute  for  oat  seed  treatments 

""mho^sSron'lnd  Thiosan  were  not  as  effective  as  New  Improved 
Ceresan  or  formaldehyde  in  the  control  of  covered  smut  in  Odessa  barley 
they  controlled  this  disease  fairly  well  and,  if  better  materials  are 
available,  they  may  be  considered  as  suitable  substitute. 

Table  1.  -Effect  of  certain  seed  disinfectants  on  emergence  of  oats 
and  barley  and  on  the  occurrence  of  loose  and  covered  smu  s 
covered  smut  of  barley. 

;  Percentage  of  heads  smutted  at _ - - •  Percent 

:  Ithaca Ames,: Aberdeen, : Manhattan, :  All  .  °m°r 

:New  York: Iowa:  Idaho  :  Kansas,  stations:  gence_ 


Seed  disinfectant 


Cat: 


Untreated  control 
New  Improved  Ceresan 
Spergon 
F  ormalde  hy  de^/ 
Mixture!' 


Untreated  control 
New  Improved  Ceresan 
Spergon  , 

Formaldehyde-' 
Mixture!/ 


Untreated  control 
New  Improved  Ceresan 
Spergon  . 

Formalde hy d  e— ' 
Thiosan 


-  naturally  infected  seed 

^a/ 

.6 
.2 
.5 


3-9  :2.3 

5.7  :  41*1 

.0  :  .0 

.0  :  -2 

.1  :1. 2 

.4  :  -7 

.0  :  .0 

.0  : 

.0  : 1 . 2 

.0  :  -7 

44*4 

.3 

24. 4 

.0 

.5 


Oats 

-  artificially  inocula 

ted  st 

:6.3 

20.3 

:  13.1  : 

21.1 

:  .0 

.4 

:  .4  : 

.3 

:4.7 

17.5 

:  9.1  : 

13.9 

:  .0 

.0 

:  .5  : 

.1 

:  .0 

.3 

:  .7  : 

.  4 

93 

93 

95 

86 

95 


92 

92 

93 
82 
86 


Barley 

-  artificially  inoculated 

24.1 

:  5.0  : 

34.8  :  29. C  :  23.2 

.0 

:  .0  : 

.1  :  .0  T 

1.1 

:  .2  : 

2.6  :  1.9  :  1-5 

.0 

:  .0  : 

•C  :  .2  :  T 

.6 

*  6  * 

1.6  :  1.8  :  .9 

89 

96 

91 

87 

87 


a/  Trace  or  less  than  0.1  percent . 
b/  Seed  dipped  in  a  1:320  solution,  drained,  covered  for  4  hours,  washe 

in  running  water,  and  dried  thoroughly, 
c/  Soergon,  3  parts,  and  New  Improved  Ceresan,  1  pc,rt. 
d./  Seed  soaked  in  1:320  solution  for  1  hour,  covered  and  drained  lor 
1  hour,  washed  in  running  water  and  thoroughly  dried. 

(DIVISION  OF  CEREAL  CROPS  AND  DISEASES). 

27  Leukel,  R.  W.  Seed  treatment  experiments  with  oats  naturally  arid  arti 

ficially  inoculated  with  smuts.  U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.  Techn.  null.  56 
May  1937. 
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REPORTS  ON  SCAB  OF  CEREALS  AND  GRASSES 

S2AB  IN.VI™A=  Much  of  the  barley  escaped  severe 
bec-u^if6^11^  £•  zeae])  injury  during  the  spring  of  1942, 

condl/hi  J  harvested  before  the  wet  season  began,  but  wheat  suffered 
damage  late  m  the  season.  Although  very  few  blasted  heads 
.  .  ,  *  fc  disease  spread  rapidly  during  the  protracted  wet  weather 

.  ?  an  during  harvest.  Damage  caused  by  scab  was  probably  con- 

Exten^nn  m°(  althouSh  greater  than  in  1941.  (S.  B.  Fenne, 

Extension  Plant  Pathologist). 

^SCAB  ON  PASPALUM  NCTATUM  IN  FLORIDA:  Near  Gainesville,  scab  (Fusarium 
sp.j  appears  to  be  more  conspicuous  on  Paspalum  notatum  this  year  than 
previously..  There  are  no  extensive  plantings  of  cereal  crops^except  corn 
tion)  ^eorge  F.  Weber,  Florida  Agricultural  Experiment  Sta^ 

WHEAT  AND  BARLEY  SCAB  ABSENT  IN  WESTERN  NORTH  DAKOTA:  No  scab  has  been 
located  in  central  and  western  North  Dakota.  It  has  been  reported  as  far 
Was.  as  Valley  City ,  but  authentic  reports  limit  it  to  the  usual  narrow 
strip  m  eastern  and  southeastern  North  Dakota.  What  is  locally  called 

mostly  black  chaff  (Bacterium  translucens  var.  undulosum) .  Black 
'?  L  ls  very  serious  this  year.  Regent  wheat  is  particularly  hard  hit 
y  1  .  Other  conditions  attributed  to  scab  on  the  matured  glumes  are  due 
as  Aldernaria  tenuis,  Cladosporium  herb a rum,  and  Fusarium 
sporotrichoides,  all  of  which  are  more  or  less  common  this  year  in  areas 


where  rains  were  heavy. 

Cur  isolations  from  rootrot  material  again  show  that  Fusarium 
gruni near  urn  and  F.  cuLmorum,  scab-causing  fungi,  are  virtually  non-exist¬ 
ent  m  western  and  central  North  Dakota  on  cereals  and  grasses.  Sometimes 
.  ^rajninearum  and  F.  culmorum  are  isolated  from  Echinochloa  crus-galli 
Arhich  had  been  growing  in  ditches.  F.  culmorum  was,  however,  frequently 
isolated  from  the  roots  of  oats  and  certain  grasses  in  the  Palouse  region 
llIa^  Pullman,  Washington  in  May  of  this  year.  (Roderick  Sprague,  Division 
of  Cereal  Crops  and  Diseases,  Northern  Great  Plains  Field  Station,  Mandan, 
M  Dak.,  Aug.  20). 


UNUSUAL  OCCURRENCE  CF  SOME  CORN  DISEASES 


HeLMIN THCSPORIUM  LEAF  BLIGHT  CN  FIELD  CORN:  Reports  of  an  unusual 
imount  of  damage  caused  by  Helminthosporium  turcicum  have  been  received 
•rom  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio: 

Pennsylvania :  Helminthosporium  leaf  blight  will  cause  loss  in  our 
iybrid  field  corn  this  year.  The  destruction  is  very  severe  wherever 

-  went  this  week.  Some  varieties  of  field  corn  hybrids  have  all  of  the 

.ower  leaves  killed  and  browned  so  that  the  fodder  will  be  spoiled  for 
•ilage  purposes.  In  some  cases  the  ears  are  drooping  owing  to  the  weaken¬ 
ing  of  their  stalks.  Some  of  the  fields  look  as  though  they  had  been 

■truck  with  frost  and  then  scorched  with  fire.  I  have  found  the  disease 


r 
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in  Adams,  Franklin,  Cumberland,  Dauphin,  and  Lebanon  Counties.  I  have  not 
been  in  other  counties  but  am  almost  sure  that  it  is  statewide. 

(George  L.  Zundel,  Pennsylvania  State  College.  August  22). 


Ohio:  Helminthosoorium  turcicum  is  present  in  almost  all  corn  fields 

in  the  southern  half  of  Ohio.  Damage  to  the  fodder  ■will  be  soV~re  on  suo 
ceptible  hybrids.  In  some  fields  the  injury  will  result  in  spongy  corn 
and  a  reduction  in  yield.  Extensive  damage  has  developed  m  corn  fields 
farther  north  than  in  1939  and  1941.  (C.  C.  Allison,  Extenoion  Pic-*- 

Pathologist.  August  25). 


DIPLCDIA  MACR0SP0RA  CAUSING  LEAF  SPOT  IN  MISSISSIPPI:  The  leaf  spot  on 
corn  caused  by  Diplodia  macrospora,  specimens  of  which  I  sent  to  you  some 
time  ago,  has  been  present  on  practically  every  corn  plant  I  have  seen. in 
the  State.  It  occurs  throughout  the  entire  length  and  breadth  of  Missis¬ 
sippi.  I  am  uncertain  as  to  the  damage  that  it  is  causing  as  a  s'neatn 
rot  or  stalk  rot  because  several  other  fungi  produce  confusing  symptoms. 
The  leaf  spots  frequently  merge  with  those  due  to  other  causes  mi  a . in . 
cases  of  severe  firing  it  is  impossible  to  determine  ii  the  Dlii-ddpf:  as 
responsible.  Jn  many  instances  where  the  disease  can  be  found  wi  Mooiit 
complicated  symptoms  the  leaf  area  affected  ranges  from  an.isol-ted  4eai 
spot  to  approximately  half  of  a.  leaf.  The  overall  damage  is  probably 
10  to  20%.  This  fungus  has  been  reported  on  corn  loaves  from  Florida  by 
A.  H.  Eddins  (Phytopath.  20:439).  (-J.  A.  Pinckard,  State  Plant  Board  of 

Mississippi.  August  24). 


CEREAL  DISEASES  IN  THE  PACIFIC  NORTHWEST 

STATES  IN  194* 


C.  A.  Sure son 


Crop  yields  in  the  Northwest  and  Intermountain  region  will  generally  be 
above  average,  particularly  in  central  Washington  and  Oregon. 

My  survey  indicates  that  there  will  be  considerably  more  bunt  [TilletiaJ 
than  in  1941  in  both  marketing  areas.  This  may  be  due  to:  (1)  favorable 
conditions  for  fall  infection,  (2)  increased  acreage  of  susceptible  var¬ 
ieties,  and  (3)  a  greater  proportion  of  winter  wheat. 

Dwarf  bunt  must  be  considered  the  major  disease  problem  in  Turkey  areas. 
It  was  unusually  severe  in  Utah  and  in  Gallatin  Valley,  [Montana]  where 
recent  Ridit  hybrid  releases,  such  as  C.I.  11599 >  showed  10  to  ^0%  dwarf 
bunt  in  commercial  fields.  The  resistance  of  Relief  and  Kymar ,  among 
others,  is  still  satisfactory  in  all  dwarf  bunt  areas,  however.  Dwarf 
bunt  was  observed  for  the  first  time  in  trace  to  5%  amounts  over  most  of 
the  winter  wheat  lands  of  eastern  Idaho.  In  northern  Idaho  there  was  less 
dwarf  bunt  than  in  any  season  since  1937*  This  may  have  resulted  from 
virtual  elimination  of  the  crop- fallow  rotation  in  this  area  with  in¬ 
creased  rainfall. 


I  B  I  P  I  f 
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* 

Flag  smut  [Urocystis  tritici  =  U.  agropyri  according  to  Fischeri/] 
will  receive  considerable  experimental  attention  in  Washington  next  year. 

Loose  smut  [Ustilago  tritici]  was  general  around  Twin  Falls,  [Idaho] 
with  more  than  %  seen  in  one  field  of  Dicklow. 

Stripe  rust  [Puccinia  glumarum]  was  widely  distributed  in  the  Northwest 
and  probably  damaged  White  Federation  most  among  commercial  wheats.  Leaf 
rust  [P.  rubigo-vera  tritici]  was  moderately  severe  from  Pullman,  [Wash¬ 
ington]  to  Sandpoint,  [Idaho]  and  stem  rust  [P.  graminis]  did  some  damage 
in  this  same  area.  Trace  amounts  of  all  three  rusts  were  seen  in  Utah. 

There  was  much  ergot  [Ciaviceps  purpurea ]  in  rye  in  northern  Idaho. 
(DIVISION  OF  CEREAL  CROPS  AND  DISEASES.  AUG.  4,  1942). 


REPORTS  ON  SOYBEAN  DISEASES 

AN  UNDETERMINED ,  APPARENTLY  VIRUS,  DISEASE  OF  EDIBLE  SOYBEANS  IN 
RHODE  ISLAND:  Twenty-four  varieties  of  edible  soybeans  are  being  grown 
in  randomized,  replicated  rows  by  Mr.  Russell  E.  Larson,  olericulturist , 
at  the  Rhode  Island  State  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  farm.  On 
August  26  none  of  the  reported  bacterial  or  fungous  diseases  were  found 
in  the  plot.  However,  an  outstanding  "crinkle"  or  "rugose"  symptom  was 
present.  A  virus  disease  is  indicated  but  similar  symptoms  have  not  been 
described  on  soybean  in  the  literature  available.  A  variety  trial  of 
garden  peas  grew  in  the  adjoining  plot  earlier  in  the  season  and  viruses 
are  likely  to  have  been  transmitted.  While  slight  symptoms,  of  the 
mosaic  type  Marmor  (F.  0.  Holmes,  Handbook  of  Phytopathogenic  Viruses), 
were  present  in  most  of  the  varieties,  the  chief  symptom  complex  would 
place  the  disease  in  the  generic  group,  Savoia ,  and  in  which  Soja  max 
Piper  is  not  listed  as  a  suscept.  The  relative  varietal  susceptibility 
is  indicated  by  the  disease  index  (0-1-2-3-4  from  none  to  very  severe) 


figures 

as  follows: 

Early  Varieties 

Late  Varieties 

1. 

Giant  Green 

1.0 

1. 

Sousei 

1.0 

2. 

Sae 

1.0 

2. 

Fuji 

1.3 

3. 

Etum 

2.0 

3. 

Toku 

1.7 

4. 

Goku 

2.0 

4. 

Hakote 

1.7 

5. 

Tastee 

2.3 

5. 

Emperor 

1.7 

6. 

Kanum 

2.3 

6. 

Hokkaido 

2.0 

7. 

Yellow  Marvel 

2.7 

7. 

Togun 

2.0 

8. 

Kanro 

2.7 

8. 

Osaya 

2.0 

9. 

Bansei 

3.0 

9. 

Will  ami 

2.7 

10. 

Chusei 

3.0 

10. 

Imperial 

3.0 

11. 

Waseda 

3.7 

(Frank  L 

.  Howard.  Rhode 

Island  State 

College,  i 

September  3). 

[1/  Fischer,  George  W.  Infection  of  forage  grasses  with  flag  smuts  of- 

wheat,  rye,  and  grasses  (Urocystis  tritici,  U.  occulta ,  and 
U.  agropyri,  respectively).  Abst.  Phytopath.  32:  4-5.  1942. 


i 


M 


•  •  *  Urocystis  tritici  and  U.  agropyri  are  practically  iden- 
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TOBACCO  RING-SPOT  ON  EDIBLE  SOYBEAN’S  IK  INDIANA  IN  1941:  A 
age  of  the  plants  in  a  trial  planting  of  vegetable  soybeans,  n ea  Nhxl te 

land,  Johnson  County,  were  infected  with  tobacco  ling  SP  ^ 

(R.  W.  Samson,  Purdue  University  Agricultural  Experiment  Station). 

MORE  ABOUT  SOYBEAN  DISEASES  FROM  VIRGINIA:  „  I  should  like  to  second  the 
request  made  in  the  August  15  Reporter  for  more  information  on  th idenU 
ty  and  prevalence  of  soybean  diseases.  Every  year  I  see  field  after  fi  1 
of  diseased  soybeans  affected  with  bacterial  leaf  and  poo  spot,. Fusa 
wilt,  stem  rot,  root  knot,  mosaic  and  what  appears  to  be  a  nutritional 

^VerflitUe  information  on  the  control  of  soybean  diseases  is  available, 
and  this  is  also  true  of  the  diseases  of  other  forage  crops,  more  re¬ 
search  work  is  badly  needed  on  the  diseases  of  these  crops  so  that  f 
ers  mav  be  enabled  to  employ  effective  and  practical  measures  for  their 
control.  (S.  B.  Fenne,  Extension  Plant  Pathologist). 


SOYBEAN  DISEASES  IN  ’TESTER!'  NORTH  DAKOTA:  In  local  gardens  tne  edible 
variety  Sioux  is  subject  to  bacterial  blight  ("rust")  (Baeuorium  [£ Z0°T 
monasl*  phaseoli),  apparently  the  same  form  which  was  so  very  destructive 
^TT^ap  beans  this  year.  In  order  to  obtain  yields  of  green  shell  beans 
from  soybean,  early  seeding  is  employed  and  bacterial  ig,  t  =.s  wo  ■> 
damping-off  are  serious  factors  in  obtaining  stands,  particularly  w. 
cold  wet  weather  prevails,  as  it  did  this  year.  Fusarium  soirpi  var. 
acuminatum  and  Pvthium  debarycnvmt  were  frequent  isolates^  from  gcraen 
and  field  soybeans  at  Mandan  and  McCsnna,  North  Dakota,  out  aid  nc.  ap¬ 
pear  to  bo  doing  much  damage  other  than  adding  to  pro-emorgcnce  injury 
at  Mandan.  Field  soybeans  seeded  June  1  at  McCanns  nppearea  very  healthy 
on  August  12,  but  obviously  would,  never  mature  seed.  .Much  needs  o  e 
learned  about  seedling  troubles  and  their  effect  on  timc-of-sueding  or 
this  area.  (Roderick  Sprague,  Division  of  Cereal  Crops  and  Diseases. 
Northern  Great  Plains  Field  Station,  Mandan,  North  Dakota.  August  <-C). 


TMO  KM  RECORDS  FCR  THE  FRCG-EYE  LEAF  SPOT:  Specimens  of  Ccrcospora 
diazu  Miura  have  been  received  from  Maryland  and  Virginia.  The  disease 
has  not  been  recorded  previously  from  either  State. 

Maryland:  Affected  plants,  probably  of  the  Virginia  variety,  were  sentj 

in  by  the  County  Agent  of  Carroll  County  during  august.  The  disease  was 
said  to  be  severe  in  the  field  in  which  it  occurred.  (M.  W.  Woods, 
University  of  Maryland  College  of  Agriculture). 


[1/  continued  from  page  381.  J 

ticai  in  their  morphology,  and  it  is  recommended  that  they  be  considered,  a 
races  of  the  same  species,  which,  by  priority,  would  bear  t he ^ name  U. 
agropyri .  .  .  The  demonstrated  susceptibility  of  grasses  to. flag  smut  o 
wheat  and  the  morphological  identity  of  this  smut  with  the  similar  flag 
smut  on  grasses  suggests  a  possible  explanation  of  the  source  of  outbrea  s  ^ 
of  wheat  flag  smut  in  the  U.  S.  where  flag  smut  of  grasses  has ^ long  b^n 
known  from  coast  to  coast  on  a  wide  variety  of  grass  species. "j 


■?. 


I 
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Virgir^ia:  I  am  enclosing  a  specimen  of  soybean  leaves  sent  in  from 
Stafford  County,  near  Fredericksburg.  The  coimty  agent,  W.  L.  Browning, 
reports  that  this  is  a  sample  of  the  foliage  of  a  50-acre  field..  About 
25/o  of  the  pods  on  these  plants  have  dried  up.  This  is  the  first  time 
I  have  observed  Cercospora  on  soybeans  in  Virginia.  It  very  probably  has 
occurred  previously  but  escaped  our  attention.  (S.  B.  Fenne,  Extension 
Plant  Pathologist.  September  2). 

LATE  BLIGHT  AND  OTHER  DISEASES  OF  POTATOES  AND  TOMATOES 

LATii;  BLIGhT  OF  POTATOES  IN  MARYLAND:  Late  blight  is  unusually  severe  in 
.Garrett  County,  Maryland,  this  year.  It  was  first  observed  late  in  June 
and  has  been  increasing  in  severity  ever  since  that  time.  When  I  visited 
the  County  during  the  week  of  August  24,  I  found  that  all  potato  vines 
were  dead  in  unsprayed  and  poorly  sprayed  fields  even  where  resistant 
varieties  like  Sequoia  and  Sebago  were  planted.  Some  blight  was  present 
in  practically  every  field  in  the  County  and  the  most  thoroughly  sprayed 
fields  were  free  from  severe  injury.  Much  tuber  rot  has  been  reported 
in  fields  which  have  already  been  dug  and  it  is  estimated  that  the  total 
loss  in  the  County  from  combined  vine  and  tuber  infection  will  amount  to 
approximately  40  to  50$  of  the  crop. 

In  an  unsprayed  experimental  plot  several  varieties  and  seedlings  were 
replicated  8  times  and  the  amount  of  tuber  rot  was  computed  by  weight 
in  each  replication.  The  average  amount  of  tuber  rot  by  weight  in  some 
of varieties  and  seedlings  was  as  follows:  Pioneer  Smooth  Rural 
0.2;b,  Sebago  0.1$,  Sequoia  5.1$,  Seedling  B247  0.2$,  Seedling  672-5  0.3$, 

and  Seedling  47345  1.3%.  (R.  A.  Jehle,  University  of  Maryland. 

September  3). 


LATE  BLIGHT  IN  SOUTHWEST  VIRGINIA:  Late  blight  (Phytophthora  infestans) 
increased  very  rapidly  in  Southwest  Virginia  during  August  and  caused 
severe  damage  to  late  maturing  potatoes.  It  was  exceedingly  wet  during 
most  of  August  and  conditions  were  ideal  for  late  blight.  In  many  cases 
the  potato  vines  were  completely  blighted  and  dead  2  weeks  before  their 
normal  maturity.  Considerable  tuber  rot  was  observed.  The  leaves  and 
fruits  of  tomatoes  on  the  experiment  station  plots  at  Blacksburg  were 

also  affected  by  the  disease.-  (S.  B.  Fenne,  Extension  Plant  Pathologist). 

' 

LATE  BLIGHT  IN  THE  GAINESVILLE  SECTION  OF  FLORIDA:  Late  blight  was 
previously,  that  is  before  this  year,  not  common  in  gardens  in  this 
region.  In  May  and  June  of  1942  a  heavy  attack  was  killing  plants  and 
infecting  tubers,  causing  rot,  in  gardens  in  Gainesville.  (George  F. Weber, 
Florida  Agricultural  Experiment  Station) . 
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POTATO  LATE  BLIGHT  IN  OHIO:  Late  blight  of  potatoes  is  present  in  the 
early  potato  crop  and  more  widely  spread  in  the  State  than  ordinarily. 
Unsprayed  fields  in  the  northern  part  were  damaged  by  late. blight.  It  is 
appearing  in  the  late  potato  crop.  (C.  C.  Allison,  Extension  Plant  Path¬ 
ologist.  August  25). 

POTATO  DISEASES  IK  WESTERN  NORTH  DAKOTA:  No  late  blight  has  been  seen 
on  the  station  yet,  although  we  have  had  an  odorous  soft  rot  of  potatoes 
which  is  not  usually  common  here,  parly  blight  [ Alternar ia  s olani ]  is 
prevalent.  The  potatoes  in  this  area  are  not  in  general  as  good  as  ex¬ 
pected  considering  the  abundant  moisture  this  season.  (Roderick  Sprague, 
Division  of  Cereal  Crops  and  Diseases.  Northern  Great  Plains  Field  Sta¬ 
tion,  Mandan,  North  Dakota.  August  20). 


TOMATO  FRUIT  ROT  AND  EARLY  BLIGHT  IN  PENNSYLVANIA:  .The  excessive  rain 
is  causing  much  rotting  of  tomatoes.  They  will  not  ripen  to  meet  U.  S. 
No.  1  grade.  One  big  cannery  below  Harrisburg  has  not  had  any  tomatoes 
yet  that  can  be  used  for  .juice.  All  of  the  tomatoes  are  being  used  for 
puree.  Alternaria  [solani]  has  caused  excessive  defoliation  and  in  one 
field  anthracnose  [Collototrichum  phomoides]  was  causing  damage. 

(George  L.  Zundel,  Pennsylvania  State  College.  August  22). 


TOMATO  LEAF  SPOTS  DESTRUCTIVE  IN  OHIO:  Leaf  spots  of  tomatoes 
Septoria  [lvcopersici ]  and  Alternaria  [ solani]  -  are  very  destructive  in 
the  tomato  canning  section  of  northwestern  Ohio.  The  plants  developed 
rapidly  with  abundant  foliage,  but  in  many  fields  nearly  all  the  foliage 
has  been  killed  by  one  of  these  organisms.  In  tomato  fields  adequately 
dusted,  or  sprayed,  the  plants  have  retained  most  of  their  foliage. 

(C.  C.  Allison,  Extension  Plant  Pathologist.  August  25). 

NEGATIVE  REPORT  ON  TOMATO  TIP  BLIGHT:  No  tomato  tip  blight  [virus] 
was  seen  in  Minnesota,  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota-,  or  Nebraska  in  the. 
occasional  tomato  fields  examined  en  route.  (G.  H.  Godfrey,  Texas  Agri¬ 
cultural  Experiment  Station.  August  19). 


BRIEF  NOTES  ON  PLANT  DISEASES 


FIRE  BLIGHT  ON  PEARS  IN  FLORIDA:  In  the  vicinity  of  Gainesville  last 
year,  more  blight  (Bacillus  amylovorus )  [=  Erwinia ]  appeared  than  during 
any  year  for  a  decade.’  The  disease  was  spectacular.  -  This  year  (1942) 
has  been  a  repeater  for  the  disease,  being  very  similar  to  last  year. 
(George  F.  Weber,  Florida  Agricultural  Experiment  Station). 
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retT^MAMZOqUI  A  STI^XANT:'  George  L.  Me  New 

growth  Jimul^r6011’  ?,Coraiaercial  P^duct  of  this  compound,  acted  as  a 
The  materi-^  r  f  T*2?  **  *  seed  P*>' Octant ,  in  experiments  with  peas. 
ZZ  !  ^  ^  I  5  ?  ln  b0th  infested-  and  in  steam  soil,  in  compari- 

with  inpr°  ^eP  Ug^cides*  ^en  planted  in  steam  soil,  seed  treated 

the  o^P^nJC°?SiSteni1:r  produced  larger  plants  than  seed  treated  with 
+>1P  *  materials.  -  It  is  not  known  how  many  kinds  of  plants  will  give 

^LST e/esponr  t0  treatment  with  this  compound  as  peas.  Ihere  is 

he*  s ti  rulafp j  Pr°°P  yet’  that  Lima  Leans  and  sweet  potatoes  may 

ertv  "w  »  rl  stresses  the  practical  application  of  this  prop- 

thP^nti  /  *  ‘  *  Ll^e  f'NY  other  good  seed  protectant  it  can  increase 

In  .  ^nC"?f  SQverQ  slseo.se  conditions  hy  preventing  seed  destruction, 

xn  addition,  it  can  stimulate  plant  growth  even  in  the  absence  of  dis- 

to f n ro  !!^C\Pra?tiCal  T/i0w~P°int  this  is  tremendously  important.  Eere- 
i  JSl'll  t d  treftment  nas  deen  recommended  as  a  form  of  crop  insurance 
aTI  ^  is  ncfded  in  one  of  every  three  or  four  fields. 

eve-rv°fi  M a  ^lmUlant’  tnG  naterial  should  pay  dividends  in  practically 
nrnJh ^respecto-vo  of  disease  conditions.  .  . «  (McNew,  George  L. 
row.h  stimulation  of  peas  hy  tetrachloro-para-benzoquinone,  a  fungi- 
cilal  seed  protectant.  Science  n.  s.  96:  118-119.  July  31,  1942)." 


nKUHLTME  YELLOWS”,  is  a  plant  disease  with  an  important  role  in 
Eex  Stout  s  detective  novel  ’’Black  Orchids”. 

A  COEKSCTaON:  On  page  14  of  Earle  C.  Blodgett’s  report  on  fruit  dis¬ 
eases  in  Idano.in  1941,  in  the  January  15  issue  this  year,  4  (a)  should 
read  as  follows  The  diagnosis  of  the  trouble  on  suspicious  trees  near 
weiser  is  not  certain  hut  symptoms  are  similar  to  those  of  pink  fruit  ” 
The  underlined  words  were  omitted. 


CHECH  LIST  HE VI SION 
Freeman  Weiss 


SOPEOFA  (LEGULIINOSAE) 


SOPHOBA  JAPONIC  A  L.  ,  JAPANESE  PA  GO  LA- THEE.  Deciduous  tree  of  E.  Asia, 
Srown  for  ornament  and  sometimes  street  planting,  Zone  IV. 

Cytospora  sophorae  Bres.  ,  on  twigs.  N.  H. ,  N.  J.  ,■  N.  I. 

Diplodia  sophorae  Speg.  &  Sacc.  ,  diehack.  Ohio. 

Mic.ro  spnae  ra  alni  DC. -ex  Wint.  ,  powdery  mildew.  Conn. 

Phymato t ri enum  onmivo run  (Shear)  Dug.,  root  rot.  Texas, 
hectria  cinnabarina  Tode  ex  Fr. ,  twig  blight.  Conn. ,  N.  Y. 
Ehizoctonia  solani  Ktlhn,  damping  off.  Conn. 
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SOPHORA  SECUHDIHOEA  (Cav.)  DC.,  JHIJOUTO.  HESCAIBEAE.  Wocn 
or  small  tree  of  Growth  Regions  11,  16,  17,  20,  50. 


Ehoradendron  flavescens  (Pursh)  Hdtt. ,  mistletoe.  iexas. 
Phyllosticta  sophorae  Ell.  a  Ev  ,  leaf  spot.  Terns. 

Phymatotrichum  omnivorum  (Shear)  Dag.,  root  rot.  ^exas. 

SOPHORA  SERICEA  Nutt. ,  SIIET  SOPHOEA.  Woody  herb  of  the  Great  Plains 


, .  t,,  „1C,4,  fn  T  TTI^  S  Dak.  to  Texas,  Ariz.  and 

Uromyces  hyalinus  Pk. ,  ras.t  1  > 

SOPHORA  VICIIEOLIA  Hance,  VETCHU1AJ  SOPHORA.  Deciduous  shrub  of 
China,  grown  for  ornament,  Zone  Y. 


Heterodera  marioni  (Cornu.)  Goodey,  root  knot.  M d. 
Phymatotrichum  omnivorum  (Sheai )  Dag.,  root  rot.  Texas 


S0RBU-3-.  (DCS ACME) 

SOBHJS  LMERIGAI&.  Marshy,  AM3RICA1T  •MDUT®SXD~ASH.  Including.  S,  DECORA' 
(Sarg.)  Schneid. ,  SHOWY  M.  Small  tree  of  (Growth  Regions 
23,  24,  26,  27;  furnishes  food  for  wild  life  and  cult, 
for  ornament,  Zone  II. 

Altemaria  sp. ,  Leaf  spot.  Iowa. 

Armiilaria  mellea  Vahl  ex  Dr. ,  root  rot.  b.  J. 

Cytospora  spp. ,  canker,  diehack.  Spp.  reported  include  C. 

chrysospexma  Pers.  ex  Dr. ,  Minn.  ,  Mont. ,  ITeor. ,  h.  J. ,  Wash.  , 

C.  leucostoma  Sacc.,  Mont.;  C.  massariana  Sacc.,  Idaho., 

C.  microspcra  (Cda.)  Sahh. ,  Mont.;  C.  ruoescens  Dr.,  Lev. 

See  also  Sutypella  and  Yalsa.  , 

Deimatea  ariae  (Pers.  ex  Dr.)  Tal.  (Micropera  cotoneastri  (Dr.)  Sacc.J, 
on  twigs.  Mich".  ,  ,H.  Y.„  Pa.- 

Diaporthe,  impulsa  (Cke.  &  Pk.)  Sacc..,  on  "branches.  .  Mass.,  Mich.,  H.H.,  N 
Dotliiorella  oyrenophora  Sacc.,  on  "branches.  Hans.,  R.  I. 

Entomo sporium  maculatum  Lev.  var.  dome sti cun  Sacc.,  (?  Jahraea 
maculat  &  Atk. )  ,  leaf  spot.  Wis. 

Srwinia  amylovora  (Burrill)  Winslow  et  al. ,  fire  "blignt.  Widespread. 
Butypella  scrhi  (Schm.  &  Kze.)  Sacc.  (Cytospora  ruhescens  Dr. ) , 
on  "branches.  Mont. 

Exciprulina  pallida  (Pk. )  Dearn.  &  House,  on  "branches.  N.  Y. ,  Wis. 

* (Phsicladium  dendriticum  (Wallr.)  Dckl.  and  var.  orhiculatum  Sacc.)# 
Venturi a  inaequalis. 

Cloeodes  pomigena  (Schw.)  Colly,  on  twigs.  Ind. 

G-lomerella  cingalata  (Ston. )  Span  Id.  &  Schrenk,  "branch  canker, 
fruit  io t.  Ind. 

G-raphium  sorli  Pk.  ,  leaf  apot.  IT.  Y.  ,  Wis. 

Gymno sporangium  aurant ' ocrun  Chev.  ,  rust  (0,  I). 

Ill  on  Juniperus  comniunis  var.  depressa. 


Me.  to  IT.  J.  &  Wis. 
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sorbus  Americana  cont. 

Gymno sporangium  globosum  Farl. ,  rust  (0,  I).  N.E.  States. 

Ill  on  Juniperus  virginiana. 

Nectria  cinnatarina  Tode  ex  Fr.,  N.  Car. 

Nummularia  discrete  (Schw.)  Tul.,  blister  canker.  Iowa,  Mass., 
Minn.,  W.  7a. 

N.  repanda  (Fr.  }  Nits.,  on  branches.  Pa. 

Phomopsis  sp.,  twig  blight.  Mass. 

Phyll'osticta  sorbi  West end.,  leaf  spot.  Ill.,  Me.,  Mo.,  Gkla. 
Physalospora  obtusa  (Schw.)  Cke.,  black  rot,  canker.  Conn,  to 
Va.  &  Mich. 


Conn.,  N.  J. 
Mich.,  Wash. 


Phytomonas  tumefaciens  (EFS.  &  Town.)  Bergey. 

Polyporus  hirsutus  Wulf.  ex  Fr.,  white  heart  rot. 

P.  versicolor  L.  ex  Fr. ,  wound  rot.  Wis. 

Pseudopeziza  pyr.i  Pk.,  on  leaves.  N.  Y. 

Ramularia  destruens  Pk. ,  on  leaves.  N.  Y. 

(Sphaeronema  pallidum  Pk.):  Excipulina  pallida. 

Thyridaria  sorbi  Dearn.  &  House,  on  branches.  N. 

Valsa  spp.,  on  twigs  &  branches,  sometimes  causing  cankers  And 
dieback.  Spp.  reported  include.  V.  leucostoma  Pers.  ex  Fr. , 
Mont.,  N.  Y.;  V.  massariana  DeNot.,  Idaho;  V.  sordida  Pers. 
ex  Fr.,  widespread, 

enturia  inaequalis  (Cke.)  Wint.  var.  cinerascens  (Fcki.)  Aderh., 


V 


V 


scab.  Ill.,  Minn. ,  N.  Y.,  Wash. 


Erineum,  —  epidermal  proliferation  caused  by  mites.  Alaska. 

SORBUS  AUCUPARIA  L.  ,  EUROPEAN  MOUNT  AIN- ASH .  Small  tree  of  Europe  and 
WT.  Asia,  occurring  in  several  botanical  vars.,  cult, 
for  ornament,  Zone  II,  and  locally  naturalized  in  the 
Eastern  and  Central  States. 


Cytospora  rubescens  Fr.,  trunk  canker.  Iowa.  Gonidial  stage  of 
Eutypells  sorbi. 

Entomosporium  maculatum  Lev. ,  var.  cydcniae  Sacc.,  leaf  spot.  Wis. 
Erwin ia  amylovora  (Burr.)  Winslow  et  al. ,  fire  blight.  N.  Y. 

Cymric  sporangium  aurrntiacum  Chev. ,  rust  (0,  I).  Conn.,  Mich.,  N.  J 
G.  libocedri  (P.  Kenn.)  Kern,  rust  (0,1).  Oregon.  Ill  on 
Libocedrus  do currens . 

Nummularia  discreta  (Schw.)  Tul.,  blister  canker.  Iowa. 
Phyllosticta  sorbi  We. stead.,  leaf  spot.  Iowa. 

Physalospora  obtusa  (Schw.)  Cke.,  trunk  canker.  Ind • ,  Ohio. 
Phytomonas  tumefy  cions  (EFS.  &  Town.)  Bergey,  crown  gall.  Conn.,  N 
Pcdosphaera  oxyacanthae  DC.  ex  DBy.  var.  tridactyla  Wallr . , 
powdery  mildew.  Wash. 

Sept or. ia  sorbi  Lasch,  leaf  spot.  Iowa. 

Valsa  leucostoma  Pers.  ex  Fr,,  twig  blight,  canker.  Ohio,  W.  Va. 
Venturis  inaequalis  (Cke.)  Wint.,  scab.  Ill. 
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SORBUS  SITCHENSK  Rom.  .PACIFIC 

smlf  Sees  ofcrowth  Regions  4  &  12,  and  sometimes 
planted  for  ornament. 

Goryneum  sorbi  Pk.,  on  twrgs.  calif.  dieback.  Colo., 

Gytospora  chrysosperma  Pers.  exFr.,  canker, 

.Mont., -Nebr.  Sacc.,  on  branches.  Calif. 

Diaporthe  lmpulsa  (  •  *  Barth  on  branches.  Wyo. 

Dothiorella  scopulma  Dea.n.  &  Bait  *’  rubescens  Fr.), 

Eutypella  sorbi  (Schm.  &  Kze.)  Sacc.  (Cytospora 

on  branches.  Colo.,  Mont.  ,  k 

Fabraea  maculata  Atk.,  lea  o  i&  •  Mont,  to  Colo., 

Gymno sporangium  aurantiacum  •  * 

Wash.  &  Alaska.  Mont,  to  Colo., 

G.  nelson!  Arth.,  rust  (0,  I).  kont.,  Waoh.,  V»,o. 

Ill  on  Juniperus  spp.  (r  Tx  Oregon,  Wash.,  Alaska. 

G.  ncotka tense  (Trel.)  Arth.,  rust  (0,  I).  4r_bon, 

III  on  Chamaecyparis  nootkatensio.  ka 

Nectria  oinnabarina  Tode  ex  Fr '  ’  J'1®  ^  Sy  lo ,  Wash, 
phyllosticta  globigera  Saco.,  leaf  spot.  I  , 

Rhabdospora  ir.aequalis  Sacc._,  on  tv'iy •  -  •  I 

Septoria  sitchensis  Dearn.,  real  spot.  Id—  • 

(DIVISION  OF  MYCOLOGY  AND  DISEASE  SUR'-n  ). 
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The  Plant  Disease  Reporter  is  issued  as  a  service  to  olant  pathologists 

..throughout  the  United  States.  It  contains  reports ,  summaries, observations, 
and  comments  submitted  voluntarily  by  qualified  observers.  These  reports 
, often  are  in  the  form  of  suggestions, queries, and  opinions, frequently  pure- 
.ly  tentative,  offered  for  consideration  or  discussion  rather  than  as  mat¬ 
ters  of  established  fact.  In  accepting  and  publishing  this  material  the 
Division  of  Mycology  and  Disease  Survey  serves  merely  as  an  informational 
clearing  house.  It  does  not  assume  responsibility  for  the  subject  matter. 


IN  THIS  ISSUE 

The  "golden  nematode"  of  potatoes  has  become  established  in  one  Long 
Island  area,  according  to  B.  G.  Chitwood,  R.  L.  Clement,  R.  Morgan,  and 
R.  Tank,  page  390. 

John  Ehrlich  reports,  page  391 ,  on  a  number  of  tree  diseases  that  have 
been  unusually  prominent  in  Idaho  during  this  season,  including  some  not 
previously  recognized  in  this  country,  or  in  the  State. 

James  G.  Dickson  reports  that  preliminary  results  of  a  barley-blight 
survey  show  local  areas  of  severe  damage,  page  394. 

Potato  late  blight  occurred  in  Nebraska  this  year,  for  the  first  time, 
according  to  J.  E.  Livingston  and  M.  W.  Felton,  page  395.  Other  brief  notes 
report  the  reintroduction  of  tobacco  black  shank  into  Kentucky,  by  E.  M. 
Johnson  and  W.  D.  Valleau;  incidence  of  grain  diseases  in  South  Dakota.,  by 
W.  F.  Buchholtz; -and  spotting  of  cherry  fruits  due  to  the  leaf-spot  fungus. 

Check  list  revision,  by  Freeman  Weiss ,  page  396. 

;  Weather,  page  403. 
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HETERODERA  RCSTCCHIENSIS ,  THE  GOLDEN  NEMATODE  OF  POTATOES, 

IN  NEW  YORK  STATE 

B.G.  Chitwood,  U.S.  Dept.  Agriculture;  RAL. Clement,  R.  Morgan,  and  R.Tank, 

N.Y.  State  Dept.  Agriculture  and  Markets 

In  1941  Cannon  (Nassau  County  Farm  and  Home  Bureau  News  v.  27(8):  3) 
reported  on  the  occurrence  of  the  potato  nematode,  Heterodera  rostochiensis 
Wollenweber  1923,  in  New  York,  basing  his  report  on  identifications  made  by 
the  senior  author.  At  that  time  2  adjoining  fields,  consisting  of^pprox 
imately  110  acres,  were  known  to  be  infested.  Since  this  is. the  first  re¬ 
ported  occurrence  of  H.  rostochiensis  in  the  United  States,  it  is  of  con 
siderable  interest.  Inasmuch  as  the  potato  is  attacked  by  at  least  4  dif- 
forent  important  nematode  pests,  namely  the  root-knot  nematode,  n^Wrodcia 
marioni  (Cornu  1879)  Goodey  1932,  the  bulb  or  stem  nematode,  Ditylenchus 
diosaci  (Kuhn  1857)  Filipjev  1936,  the  meadow  nematode,  Pratylenchus  pra- 
tensis  (do  Man  1880)  Filipjev  1936,  and  the  present  form,  i.e.  H.  rosto- 
chicnsis ,  it  is  proposed  to  name  the  latter  the  golden  nematode  of  potatoes 
to  supply  a  convenient  term  for  the  layman.  The  name  is  cased  on  the  gold- 
on  appearance  of  the  female  nematode  as  it  is  soon  by  the  naked  eye  on  the  | 
roots  and  tubers  during  a  phase  of  its  development. 

During  the  current  season  a  survey  of  certain  potato  lields  was  conduct¬ 
ed  by  the  New  York  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Markets  In  cooperation  witl 
the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  of  the  United  States  Department  of . Agriculture. 
The  survey  covered  a  block  in  Nassau  County,  Long  Island,  containing  a  to¬ 
tal  of  4841  acres  of  potato  land  and  representing  147  individual  fields. 

The  golden  nematode  of  potatoes  was  found  m  419  acres,  representing  14 
fields.  All  of  these  fields  were  in  close  approximation  to  one  another, 
the  entire  infested  area  being  only  1  1/2  miles  long  and  1  mile  wide, 
first  field  in  which  this  nematode  was  found  in  1941  is  centrally  located 
in  the  area  and  appears  to  have  been  the  locus  of  infestation  for  the  area. 
Presumably  the  nematode  was  introduced  into  this  field  on  diseased  seed 
potatoes  1G  to  14  years  ago.  After  4  to  8  years  the  soil  infestation  had 
been  built  uo  to  such  an  extent  that  there  was  noticeable  injury  to  the 
crop.  Since  its  original  introduction  the  disease  has  spread  from  field  to 
field  by  the  potato  digger,  plowing,  flooding,  and  possibly  by  wind  storms. 
The  outside  source  from  which  the  disease  was  introduced  remains  undeter.-  . 
mined. 

Heterodera  rostochiensis  apparently  requires  several  years  in  which  to 
build  up  a  population  sufficient  to  cause  crop  damage.  Its  first  field 
symptoms  arc  noticed  as  spots  or  strips  in  which  the  potato  vines  do  not 
make  a  strong  growth  and  weeds  predominate.  Examination  of  the  roots  of 
potato  plants  in  the  latter  part  of  June  and  early  in  July  discloses  the 
presence  of  small  white  to  golden  spherical  glistening  bodies  about  the 
size  of  a  pinhead,  attached  to  the  roots  and  sometimes  to  the  tubers, 
are  the  females  of  the  golden  nematode  of  potatoes,  H.  rostochiensis.  Ap¬ 
parently  this  nematode  does  not  cause  disfiguration  of  the  tubers  nor  do^s 
it  cause  knotted  roots  as  does  H.  marioni .  The  injury  which  it  produces 
takes  thw  form  of  stunted  vines  and  reduction  in  size  of  tubers.  In  1941 
Cannon  found  a  3G/o  reduction  in  the  yield  of  variety  Irish  Cobbler  and  a- 
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70^  reduction  in  the  .yield  of  variety  Yv'arba  due  to  the  golden  nematode  of 
potatoes.  In  1942,  the  writers  found  a  70%  reduction  in  the  yield  of  Green 
Mountain  potatoes  due  to  it.  Actually  the  financial  loss  is  considerably 
greats^x  than  is  indicated  oy  such  figures  since  most  of  the  potatoes  grade 
Lumber  2  or  3  and  few  Number  1  *  s  are  produced. 

Laue  in  the  season  (last  week  in  July  and  first  part  of.  August)  the 
■female^ nematodes  turn  brown  and  tend  to  drop  off  the  roots  and  tubers.  At 
this  time  field  inspection  is  difficult.  However,  soil  flotations  may  be 
made  at  any  time  of  year  to  ascertain  the  presence  of  the  nematodes.  The 
brown  ..cysts  (females)  float  to  the  surface  when  soil  is  mixed  with  water. 
The  finding  of  brown  cysts  is  not  in  itself  a  diagnosis  for  H.  rostochien- 
j^is.  since  another  species  of  the  genus,  Heterodjra  schachtii  Schmidt  18 71  > 
i. ,is  sometimes  present  in  the  soil.  Cysts  of  the  latter  form  tend  to  be 
lemon-shaped  rather  than  spherical;  its  natural  host  in  this  region  is 
jpl-T  ft-num  p‘  -  nsyl  v  a  me  urn  L. ,  or  Pennsylvania  .smartweed.  This  weed  is  common 
in  potato  fields  as  well  as  other  cultivated  lands  of  Nassau  and  Suffolk 
Counties.  H.  schachtii  has  been  found  on  smartweed  in  various  parts  of 
Nassau. County  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Easthampton,  Suffolk  County.  The  dis¬ 
tribution  is  not  related  to  the  distribution  of  H.  rostochiensis. 

.At  the  present  time  Hot  cm  odor a  rostochiensis  appears  to  be  spread  within 
fields  and  from  field  to  field  by  the  following  means:  (1)  mechanical,  - 
use  of  the  potato  digger,  plowing  and  cultivating;  (2)  drainage,  -  since 
the  nematode  cysts  float  they  naturally  spread  in  the  direction  of  w-'tor 
•flow;  (3)  wind,  -  dust  storms  are  common  in  the  area;  (4)  use  of  soiled 
bags.  The  danger  of  use  of  bags  in  clean  fields  following  their  use  for 
picking  up  potatoes  in  infested  fields  is  ever  present.  Thus  far  there  is 
no  evidence  of  spread  by  the  planting  of  seed  potatoes  from  infested  fields 
since  the  original  introduction  of  the  nematode  many  years  ago.  .Natural 
barriers  in  the  form  of  hedge  rows  and  waste  Land  have  boon  vary  important 
in  the  confinement  of  the  disease  to  its  present  area. 

The  following  recommendations  have  been  made  for  the  isolation  and  con¬ 
finement  of  the  golden  nematode  of  potatoes  to  its  present  distribution: 

(1)  Avoid  hauling  soil  frogi  field  to  field;  clean  all  implements,  following 
use  on  infested  land;  do  not  turn  on  neighboring  fields;  do  not  use  soiled 
bags  for  picking  up  potatoes  from  clean  fields.  (2)  Cultivate  and  plant 
parallel  to  known  strips  of  infestation.  (3)  Plant  at  right  angles  to 
direction  of  drainage  when  not  contraindicated  by  direction  of  infested 
strips.  (4)  Do  not  use  potatoes  from  infested  fields  for  seed  purposes. 

(5)  Plant  barrier  crops . on  the  periphery  of  known  infestations.  These  in¬ 
clude  corn,  oats,  string  beans,  cabbage,  rape,  and  mustard. 


RECENTLY  ACTIVE  LEAF  DISEASES  OF  WOCDY  PLANTS  IN  IDAHC 


John  Ehrlich 

Abnormally  high  rainfall  in  Idaho  during  the  late  summer  of  1941  and  / 
the  late  spring  and  early  ‘summer  of  1942  is  assumed  to  have  favored  national 
inoculation  for  a  number  of  fungi.  At  any  rate,  several  fungous  diseases 
.of  the  leaves  of  woody  plants  became  sufficiently  active  in  1941  and  1942 
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to  result  in  widespread  notice  of  their  symptoms.  Some  new  or  noteworthy 
cases  are  reported  herewith. 

Western  Larch  (Larix  occidentalis  Nutt.) 

Needle  blight  or  leaf  cast.  —  A  severe  early- season  browning  of  larch  | 
foliage" "(distinct  from  the  more  enphytotic  disease  caused  by  Hyoodermeijm 
laricis  Tub.)  has  been  conspicuous  for  the  past  2  seasons  on  trees. of  all 
ages  in  the  majority  of  the"  larch  stands  of  northern  Idaho.  The  disease 
was  also  observed  in  central  Washington  east  of  the  Cascade  Crest  <TLong 
U.  S.  Highway  410  between  American  River  and  Chinook  Pass.  A  considerable 
amount  of  reproduction  has  already  been  killed  and  any  further  yearly  out-f 
breaks  'of  like  severity  will  doubtless  cause  retardation  of  growth  and 
some  mortality  in  older  trees. 

Every  specimen  examined  microscopically  proved,  to  bear  the  inconspicuous 
fruiting  structure-s  of  Meria  laricis  Vuill.  >  which,  is  widespread  and  in¬ 
jurious  on  the  continent  of  Europe  and  in  Great  Britain  on  the  native  L. 
decidua  Mill,  and  also  occurs  in  British  plantings  of  L.  occidentalis.  2/  . 
The  fungus  does  not  appear  to  have  been  recognized  heretofore  in  North 
America  but  is  now  doubtless  firmly  established  in  the  Paciiic  Northwest. 

Needle  rusts.  —  At  least  a  part  of  the  early- season  browning  of  larch 
foliage  in  northern  Idaho  was  caused  by  needle  rusts  which  were  more,  abund¬ 
ant  than  usual  (according  to  observations  by  A.  W.  Slipp)  • .  Of  these..,. 
Melampscra  bigelowii  Thuem.  was  certainly  active,  and  possibly  also  M. . 
medusae  Thuem.  and  M.  occidentalis  Jacks.  Later  in  the  season,  aecial  and 
telial  stages  wore  abundant  on  several  species  of  Salix,  and  on  Populus 
tremuloides  Michx.  var.  aurea  (Tidestr.)  Daniels,  P.  hastate  Dode,  and 
P.  balsamifera  L. 


Lodgepcle  Pine  (Pinus  contorta  Loud.  var.  latif olia  Engelm. ) 

Noodle  blight  or  leaf  cast.  —  A  less  conspicuous  browning  and  casting 
of  one-year-old  needles  on  lower  branches  of  lodgepole  pine  has  been  ob¬ 
served  for  at  least  1  years  in  Idaho  County  and  in  the  last  2  years  has  be¬ 
come  more  widespread  and  injurious.  Although  Hypodermella  concolor  (Dearn.) 
Darker  and  Elytrodcrma  deformans  (Weir)  Darker  occur  on  many  of  the  affect¬ 
ed  trees,  the  most  common  associate  of  necrosis  is  an  apparently  undes¬ 
cribed  species  of  Hendor sonia .  Sustained  infection  reduced  needle  reten¬ 
tion  from  the  normal  span  of  5-3  years  to  but  a  single  year,  with  consequent 
lowering  of  tree  vigor,  accelerated  loss  of  lower  branches,  and  death  of 
young  trees. 

Western  Redcedar  ( Thuja  plicata  D.  Don)  , 

Loaf  blight .  —  In  addition  to  Didymascella  thuj ina  (Durand)  Maire  and 
2  or  more, species  of  Corvneum,  Chloroscypha  seaveri  (Rchm)  Seaver  3 /  has 


l/\  Identification’  confirmed  by  Miss  E.  K.  Cash.  J 

2/  Vide  Peace,  T.  R. ,  and  C.  H.  Holmes.  Oxford  Forestry  Memoirs  No.15>1933* 
3/  Several  collections  by  A.  W.  Slipp  were  identified  by  Dr.  Fred  J.  Seaver. 
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b°"";n  Tound  repeatedly  associated  with  death  of  western  redcedar  twigs  in 
.various  parts  of  northern  Idaho.  The  latter  fungus  has  been  reported  here¬ 
tofore  apparently  only  from  the  type  locality  in  adjoining  western  Montana. 


Golden  Aspen  (Populus  tremuloidcs  M.ichx.  var.  a  urea  (Tidestr.)  Daniels) 


~1T9  91^.  JjLight.  Early  in  the  1942  growing  season  Fusicladlum  radio  sum 

(Lib.)  Lind  hj  (=  Napicladium  tremulae  (Frank)  Sacc.,  the  conidial  stage  of 
Mdymospnaeria  populina  Vuill.  )  was  conspicuously  aggressive  in  the  leaves 
and  twigs  of  golden  aspen  throughout  northern  Idaho  and  sporulated  luxiant- 
ly  on  the  moister  sites. 


1]^.  spot •  —  Sclerotium  bifrons  Whet z el  (the  imperfect  stage  of  Sclero- 
bi irons  Seaver  &  Shope)  was  unusually  abundant  during  the  past  summer 
on  aspen  in  central  and  southern  Idaho  (according  to  observations  by  R.  K. 
Pierson  and  P.  Proctor,  Jr.). 


Le&L  rust .  The  uredial  and  telial  stages  of  Melampsora  albertensis 


Arth.  developed  so  intensely  during  1941,  especially  in  central  Idaho,  that 
aspen  foliage  turned  yellow  and  dried  by  mid-summer.  This  species  and  • 
possibly  also  M.  medusae  Thuem.  were  also  unusually  abundant  in  northern 
Idaho  during  1942. 


American  Sycamore  (Plat anus  occidental is  L.) 


Anthracnose  a nd  twig  blight.  --  Numerous  specimens  and  inquiries  from 


communities  in  southwestern  Idaho  indicated  that  Gloecsporium  nervisequum 
(Fckl.  )  Sacc.  (the  imperfect  stage  of  Gnornonia  verieta  (Sacc.  &  Speg.)  Kleb.) 
was  unusually  injurious  on  shade  trees  during  the  early  summer  of  1942. 


Sitka  Alder  (Alnus  sinuata  (Regel)  Ryab.) 


Leaf  spot .  —  Sept  or. la  alnif  olia  Ell.  Ev.  J>/  was  abundant  during  early 
summer  1942  on  Sitka  alder  in  the  Salmon  River  Valley  below  Salmon  City  in 
central  Idaho  (according  to  specimens  received,  and  observations  by 
P.  Proctor,  Jr.).  The  fungus  has  not  apparently  been  reported  previously 

in  Idaho. 


Sticky  Currant  (Ribes  v i s c o s i s s imum  Pursh) 


Leaf  soot .  —  A  severe  spotting  of  the  leaves  of  sticky  currant  has 
been  common  on  shaded  sites  in  northern  Idaho  during  the  past  2  seasons. 
The  associated  fungus  is  close,  but  apparently  not  identical,  to 
Cylundrosporium  rib is  Davis  6/,  which  in  turn  may  bo  conspecific  with 
Septoria  sibirica  Thuem .  7 / . 

(SCHOOL  OF  FORESTRY,  UNIVERSITY  OF  IDAHO . ) 


4/  Identification  confirmed  by  Miss  E.  K.  Cash. 

j>/  Identification  confirmed  by  Miss  E.  K.  Cash. 

6/  Authentic  specimens  examined  through  courtesy  of  Dr.  K.  C.  Greene. 

7/  No  authentic  specimens  examined.  Vide  Davis  in  Trans.  Wise.  Acad.  Sci 
19:  673.  1919. 
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BARLEY  SCAB  ANT)  BLIGHT  PRESENT  IN  LOCAL  AREAS  IN  THE  1942  CROP  |j 

James  G.  Dickson 

Blight-damaged  barley  occurs  in  local  sections  throughout  the  spring- 
barley  area.  The  damage  extends  westward  into  Kansas,  Nebraska,  and  t r 
Dakotas.  Reports  from  various  states,  limited  field . surveys ,  and  samples 
from  car  lots  received  from  the  terminal  markets  indicate  local  blight 
areas  ranging  from  light  to  severe  infections.  Receipts  of  barley  inspect¬ 
ed  at  central-western  markets  during  the  period  of  August  1-15  indicated 
blight  was  more  severe  than  in  1941.  Seven  percent  graded  blighted,  com¬ 
pared  with  1%  for  the  same  period  last  year.  Samples  from  2k  car  lots  have 
been  received  for  plating  during  the  first  half  of  August.  Twenty  of  fese 
have  over  1$  blight  damage.  Blight  damage  appears  to  be  more  severe  through 


Iowa  and  Minnesota  and  westward. 


Table  1.  —  Preliminary  data  of  percentage  distribution  of  the  4  principal 
organisms  isolated  from  blighted  barley  kernels  irom  the  1942  crops. 


Organisms  isolated 


Location 

Gibberella 

Fusarium 

Helmint  ho  sporium 

Alternaria 

saubinetii 

spp. 

sativum 

spp. 

Northern  Iowa 

43 

29 

14 

14 

Southern  Minnesota 

50 

11 

19 

20 

Northern  Minnesota 

3 

37 

12 

48 

Southern  Wisconsin!/ 

18 

3 

52 

27 

Northern  Wisconsin!' 

0 

56 

22 

22 

South  Dakota 

9 

5 

62 

24 

Nebraska 

3 

15 

55 

27 

Kansas 

14 

0 

14 

71 

a/  Isolations  from,  head  samples  obtained  in  disease  surveys,  no  car-lot 


samples  included. 


The  preliminary  platings  from  survey  and  car-lot  samples  indicate 
Gibberella  saubinetii  (Mont.)  Sacc.  [G.  zeaej,  Fu  sari  urn  sop.  , . Helminthospo- 
rium  sativum  P.  K.  and  B..,  and  Alternaria  spp.  the  predominating  organisms 
as  shown  in  Table  1.  Gibberella  is  confined  largely  to  the  Corn  Belt  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  spring-barley  area.  Helminthosponum  as  usual  predominates  in 
the  more  western  area  and  is  high  in  southern  Wisconsin  based  on  head  sam¬ 
ples  only.  The  rather  high  percentage  of  Fusarium  spp.,  mostly  of  the 
Sporotrichiella  group,  is  somewhat  unusual. 

(COOPERATION  BETWEEN  THE  DIVISION  OF  CEREAL  CROPS  AND  DISEASES  AND  THE 
WISCONSIN  AGRICULTURAL  EXPERIMENT  STATION. ) 
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POTATO  LATE  BLIGHT  RECORDED  IN  ANOTHER  STATE:  FIRST  REPORT  FOR  NEBRASKA: 
Late  blight  (Phytophthora  inf es tans )  was  observed,  in  the  early  potato  re¬ 
gion  of  central  Nebraska  this  year.  This  is  the  first  recorded  appearance 
of  the  disease  in  the  State.  Severe  leaf  defoliation  occurred  in  the  vi¬ 
cinity  of  Comstock  and  Burwell  in  the  Loup  River  Valley,  No  definite 
tuber  infection  could  be  found  and  isolations  from  questionable  discolored 
areas  on  the  tuber  did  not  yield  the  late-blight  organism.  However,  some 
tuber  infection  occurred  in  the  early  potato  region  between  Kearney  and 
Grand  Island. 

Prior  to  the  first  of  July  the  weather  conditions  were  very  favorable 
for  the  development  of  blight  in  these  regions.  Above  normal  rainfall  and 
cool  temperatures  (below  normal)  prevailed  throughout  most  of  the  growing 
season.  (J.  E.  'Livingston  and  M.  W.  Felton,  Department  of  Plant  Pathology, 
Nebraska  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  Lincoln) . 

[NOTE:  First  authenticated  reports  from  other  States  in  recent  years  are 
Kansas,  1935,  reported  by  0.  H.  Elmer,  PDR  Suppl.  96:228.  1936;  Colorado, 

1941,  reported  by  W.  A.  Kreutzer  and  John  G.  McLean,  PDR  26:91.  Mar.  1, 
1942;  North  Dakota,  1942,  reported  by  G.  H.  Godfrey,  PDR  26:372.  Sept.  1, 

1942. ] 


'A  NSW  INTRODUCTION  OF  TOBACCO  BLACK  SHANK  INTO  KENTUCKY:  On  August  18, 
1942,  County  Agent  G.  H.  Karnes  of  Marion  County,  Kentucky,  brought  Burley 
tobacco  plants  affected  with  black  shank.  [Phytophthora  parasitica  var. 
nicotianae ]  to  the  laboratory.  These  plants  came  from  one  corner  of  a 
field  about  2  miles  northwest  of  Lebanon.  Mr.  Karnes  reported  the  follow¬ 
ing  observation  which  was  later  confirmed  by  a  visit  to  this  farm  by  the 
writers.  The  grower  hauls,  by  truck,  fruits  and  vegetables,  and  tomato, 
cabbage,  and  sweetpotato  plants,  from  Florida  and  Georgia.  The  garage 
where  the  automobile  truck  is  stored  is  adjacent  to  the  corner  of  the 
field  where  black  shank  first  appeared.  Mr.  Karnes  surmised  that,  after 
unloading,  the  truck  was  backed  into  the  field  adjacent  to  the  garage  and 
swept  free  of  soil  and  plant  debris.  The  grower  stated  that  this  had  oc¬ 
curred  at  least  once  after  hauling  plants  from  the  South.  This  appears 
to  be  a  case. of  transporting  a  serious  plant  disease,  either  on  soil  or 
plant  debris,  to  a  region  previously  free  of  the  disease,  because  this 
is  the  first  and  only  known  occurrence  of  black  shank  in  Marion  County. 
This  makes  the  seventh  area  where  the  disease  has  appeared  in  the  State. 


All  are  rather  widely  separated. 


Drainage  from  this  farm  traverses  Marion,  Washington ,  Nelson,  and 
:  Bullitt  Counties  before  emptying  into  the  Ohio  River  south  of  Louisville. 
Much  tobacco  is  grown  in  the  river  and  creek  bottoms  of  these  4  counties 
and  might  be  menaced  by  black  shank  from  the  infested  arpa  in  Marion 
County.  (E.  M.  Johnson  and  W.  D.  Valleau,  Kentucky  Agricultural  Experi¬ 
ment  Station). 
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tritici]  «s  the  principf  ^  South  Dakota  in  19W-  infected  fully  50%  of 
wheat  in  the  eas  fungus  [Gibbejeli^  f  the  crop.  I 

Around  Brookings  the  sc  ^  heads  up  ta  30%  ®°r 

the  kernels,  usua^  having'  seen  anything  like  it  gouth  Dakota  in 

can't  remember  tjuminis]  'damage  was  P^fthe  small  grain  disease  picture 

1942.  That  was  the  only  b  Despite  the  abse  ^  ^nt,hosp0rium 

in  the  eastern  haf  of  thcesbiggest  disappoin^V^^^^gl 

barley  crop  was  P-r  P  b,ctorial  blade  blight  —  s  prevalent 

Ts-ativum]  spot  blotch  -  hurley  by  July  4*  °  ,  „ber  was 

ssx  u"k"  ”• 
Kn  . .  *«.  ». 


,uuth  Dakota  Agricultural  hxpe  -  .  F.  A.  Hodges 

SPOTTING  OF  CHEm  %  S  S^tsS^ 

of  the  Microanalytical  D  u  on  scur  cherries  f  affected 

Cylindrosporium  stage.  £•  l^ue  of  the  fm  »  "  Plant  In- 

area,  Wisconsin,  in  -W  j.  W.  Roberts  of  the  B  n  by  this 

^,l“e  occasional uncommon  although 

hlhas ' foundC<itS orTcherry  fruits  <*  the  Morello  variety. 


rHP.r.K  LIST  REVISION 

Freeman  Weiss 


SPARS™  (LEGUMINOSAE )  Mediterranean  region;  cult. 

SPARTIUM 


•  m  St  Hqrk  ,  on  twigs.  Cali^* 

isrs&TTJx  *  .xr*  * 
^rFS-rsa-*  =“s  i  “T“'  ■'  '  1 

Ihich  is  not  reported  from  the  U.  s.) 


SPIRAEA  (RCSACEAE)  _  Oriental,  commonly 

SPIRAEA  spp . ,  ( 1  r' ofnS ,3afs! .ff ' WlFOLXA 

also  hybrids  as  S.  BUMALDA  s 
mostly  hardy  in  done  IV. 
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SPIRAEA  spp 


cont . 

Cylindrosporium  filipendulae  Thum.  ,  leaf  spot.  Iowa.  , 

Diaporthe  viburni  Dearn.  &  Bisby  var.  spiraeicola  Wehmeyer,  on 
twigs.  N.  Y. • 

Diplodia  spiraeicola  Ell.  &  Ev. ,  on  twigs.  N.  Y. 

Erwinia  amylovora  (Burr.)  Winslow  et  al.,  fire  blight.  Md. ,  N.  J.  , 

N .  Car . ,  Va . 

Heterodera  marioni  (Cornu)  Goodey,  root  knot.  Fla.,  Hiss. 
Heterosporium  spiraeae  Syd. ,  on  leaves.  Alaska. 

Microsphaera  alni  DC.  ex  Wint . ,  powdery  mildew.  Conn. 

Mycosphaerella  sp.,  on  leaves.  Alaska". 

Phomopsis  spiraeae  (Desm. )  Grove,  on  twigs.  Md. 

Phymatotrichum  omnivorum  (Shear)  Dug.,  root  rot.  Ariz.,  Texas. 
Physalospora  obtusa  (Schw.)  Cke.,  on  twigs.  Ga. 

Phytomonas  rhizogenes  Riker  et  al.,  hairy  root.  Iowa. 

Podosphaera  oxyacanthae  DC.  ex  DBy. ,  powdery  mildew.  Widespread. 

SPIRAEA  spp.,  (2)  native  shrubs,  as  S.  ALBA  Du  Roi,  and  S.  LATIFOLIA 

(Ait.)  Borkh.,  MEADOWSWEET ,  S.  SALICIFOLIA  L.,  WILLGWLEAF 
SPIRAEA  (introduced  from  Europe  and  escaped),  and 
S.  T ORIENT  OS  A  L.,  HARDBACK,  occurring  in  the  Eastern  and 
Central  States;  and  $.  DOUGLASII  Hook.,  and  S.  MENZIESII 
Hook. ,  of  the  Pacific  Coast  States;  sometimes  grown  for 
ornament  and  hybridizing  with  other  ornamental  forms. 

Ascochyta  salicifoliae  Trel.  See  Pbleospora. 

Belonidium  spiraeae  Dearn.  &  House,  on  dead  twigs.  N.  Y. 

Cercospora  rubigo  Cke.  &  Harkn. ,  leaf  spot.  Calif.,  Kans.,-  Oregon, 
Wis. 

Cryptodiaporthe  macounii  (Dearn.)  Wehmeyer,  on  twigs,  ?  canker.  K.  Y. 
Cylindrosporium  spp. ,  leaf  spot.  Spp.  reported  include  C.  fairman- 
ianumSacc.,  K.  Y. ;  C.  salicifoliae  (Trel.)  Davis  =  Pbleospora  s 
C.  spiraeicolum  Ell.  &  Ev. ,  Idaho. 

Diaporthe  viburni  Dearn.  '&  Bisby  var.  spiraeicola  Wehmeyer,  on  twigs 
Mass . 

Gnomonia  papillostoma  Dearn.  &  House,  on  leaves. 

Pbleospora  salicifoliae  (Trel.)  Petr.,  leaf  spot 

Wash .  ‘(Reported  under  various  names  as  Ascochyta  s.  Trel., 
Cylindrosporium  s.  (Trel.)  Davis,  Septoria  s.  (Trel 
the  last  name  has  been  generally  used  in  the  U.  3.) 

Physalospora  obtusa  (Schw. )  Cke.,  on  twigs.  N.  Y. 

Podosphaera  oxyacanthae  DC.  ex  DBy.,  powdery  mildew.  Widespread. 

P.  o.  var.  tridactyla  -(Wallr. )  Salm.  Wash. 

Ramularia  spiraeae  Pk. ,  on  leaves.  N.  Y. 

Septoria  salicifoliae  (Trel.)  Berl.  &  Yogi.  See  Pbleospora. 
Sphaerotheca  castagnei  Lev.,  powdery  mildew.  Pa. 

S.  humuli  DC.  ex  Burr.  Conn.,  Mich.,  N.  Y. ,  Pa. 

Sporodesmium  spiraeicolum  Cke.,  on  leaves.  S.  Car. 

Thelephora  terrestris  Ehr.  ex  Fr.,  stem  girdle  of  seedlings.  Idaho, 
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SPGNDIAS  MGMBIN  L. ,  YELLOW  MOMBIN.  Tree  of  tropical  America  grown  for 
edible  fruit  and  ornament  in  S.  Fla.,  C.  America  and 
West  Indies. 

Cerotelium  alienum  (Syd.  &  Butl.)  Arth. ,  rust  (II,  III).  P.  R* 
Heterodera  marioni  (Cornu)  Goodey,  root  knot.  Fla. 

Meliola  comocladiae  F.  L.  Stevens,  black  mildew.  P.  R. 

STACHYTARPHETA  ( VEREENACEAE ) 

STACHYTARPHETA  spp.  Shrubs  and  herbs  of  tropical  America  sometimes 
grown  for  ornament. 

Endophyllum  stachytarphetae  (P.  Henn. )  Whetzel  &  Olive,  rust  (III). 
On  S.  cajennensis  Vahl,  P.  R. 

Heterodera  marioni  (Cornu)  Goodey,  root  knot.  On  S.  dichotoma  Vahl, 
T.  H. 

Irenina  glabroides  F.  L.  Stevens,  black  mildew.  P.  R. 

Puccinia  urbaniana  P.  Henn.,  rust  (III).  Virgin  Is. 

STAPHYLEA  (STAPHYLEACEAE) 

STAPHYLEA  TRIFOLIA  L. ,  AMERICAN  BLADDERNUT.  Shrub  or  small  tree  of 

Growth  Regions  22,  23,  24,  25 »  26,  27 >  28,  29;  grown  for 
ornament,  Zone  III.  Several  spp.  of  European  and  Oriental 
origin  are  more  common  in  cult.,  but  the  available  records 
pertain  to  this  sp. 

Coryneum  microstictum  Berk.  h  Br.  var.  staphyleae  W.  H.  Davis, 
twig  blight.  Mass. 

Diaporthe  staphylina  Ell.  &  Ev. ,  on  branches.  Mich. 

Eutypella  fraxinicola  (Cke.  &  Pk. )  Sacc.,  on  branches.  Ga. 

E.  staphyleae  Dearn.  &  House.  N.  Y. 

Gloeodes  pomigena  (Schw.)  Colby,  on  branches.  Ind. 

Hendersonia  staphyleae  Ell.  &  Ev. ,  on  twigs.  Pa. 

Hypomyces  ipomoeae  (Hals.)  Wr. ,  twig  blight.  Mass. 

Hysterium  staphylina  (Pk. )  Dearn.  &  House,  on  twigs.  N.  Y. 
Leptosphaeria  rubrotincta  Ell.  &  Ev. ,  on  branches.  Pa. 

Metasphaeria  staphyleae  Dearn.  &  House  and  M.  staphylina  (Pk.)  Sacc., 
on  branches.  N.  Y. 

Mycosphaerella  staphylina  (Ell.  &  Ev. )  J.  H.  Miller,  leaf  spot.  Ga., 

Kans . 

Nectria  atrofusca  (Schw.)-Ell.  &  Ev. ,  on  dead  branches.  Ga.,  Md. , 

Pa. ,  V a . 

Ovularia  isarioides  (Ell.  &  Ev. )  Sacc.,  leaf  spot.  N.  Y.  to  Mo. 
and  Iowa. 

Phyllosticta  staphyleae  Dearn. ,  on  capsules.  N.  Y. 

Septoria  cirrhosa  Wint . ,  leaf  spot.  Mo. 

Sphaeropsis  staphyleae  Brun.,  on  dead  twigs.  N.  J.,  N.  Y. 
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ST  IGI  'APH^LLUM  (MALPIGHIACEAE ) 

STIGMAPHYLLUM  spp*  Woody  vines  of  tropical  America,  sometimes  grown  for 
ornament . 

Morenoella  decalvans  (Pat.)  Theiss.  var.  stigmatophylli  Ryan, 
black  mildew.  P.  R. 

Phyllachora  inconspicua  Chardon,  on  leaves.  P.  R. 

Puccinia  inflata  Arth. ,  rust  (0,  II,  III).  P.  R.,  Virgin  Is. 

STRANVAESIA  (RCSAGEAE) 

i: 

STRANVAilSIA  DAVIDIANA  Dene.,  CHINESE  STRANVAESIA.  Large  evergreen 
shrub  of  China,  cult,  for  ornament-,  Zone  VII. 

Clitocybe  tabescens  (Scop,  ex  Fr.)  Bres.,  root  rot.  Fla. 

Erwinia  amylovora  (Burr.)  Winslow  et  al.,  fire  blight.'  N.  J. 


STYRAX  (STYRACACEAE)  . 

STYRAX  AMERICANA  L. ,  AMERICA!"  SNCWBELL .  Shrub  of  Growth  Regions  25 ,  2?> 
28,  29,  30;  grown  for  ornament,  Zone  V.  Including  S.  GRAND  I 
FOLIA  Ait.,  BIGLEAF'  SNCWBELL ,  of  the  southern  part  of  the 
range . 


Heterodera  marioni  (Cornu)  Goodey,  root  knot.  Md. 

SWIETENIA  (MELIACEAE) 

M,  SWIETENIA  MAHAGONI  Jaco^. ,  MAHOGANY.  Large  evergreen  tree  of  C.  America 

and  West  Indies,  sometimes  planted  for  shade  in  S.  Fla. 


•  ; 

Phyllosticta  swietenia  Alvarez  Garcia,  seedling  blight.  P.  R. 

SYMPHCRICARPOS  ( CAPRIFOLIACSAE )' 

_  t. 


SYMPHCRICARPOS  ALDUS  (L. )  Blake,  SNQWBERRY.  Small  shrub  occurring 

•  nearly  throughout  the  U.  S.;  the  var.  LAEVIGaTUS  (Fern.) 
Blake  is  cult,  for  ornament,  Zone  III.  S.  OREOPHILUS 
Gray,  MOUNTAIN  S.  of  the  Western  States,  is  included. 


Alternaria  sp.  ,  berry  rot.  Colo.,  Conn.,  Mass.,  N.  Y.  Has  been 
designated  A.,  solani  forma  symphoricarpi  W.  H.  Davis  but  is 
•of  the  general  type  A.  brassicae  (Berk.)  Sacc. 

Ascochyta  symphoricarpophila . Fairm. ,  leaf  spot.  N.  Y. 

Botrytis  .cinerea  Pers.,  berry  rot.  Conn.,  Mass.,  N.  Y. 
Cercospora  symphoricarpi  Ell.  &  Ev. ,  leaf  .spot,  Alaska,  Mont., 
S.  Dak. 

Cladosporium  sp. ,  berry  rot.  Md. ,  Va. 

Colletotrichum  sp.  See  Glceosporium. 
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SYMPHCRICARPGS  ALBUS  cent. 

Diaporthe  spiculosa  (Alb.  St  Schw.)  Nits.,  on  twigs.  N. 

Didymaria  symphoricarpi  Ell.  Sc  Ev.,.on  leaves.  Calif. 

Diolodia  symphoricarpi  Sacc.,  on  twigs.  Calif.,  N.  Y. 

Fomes  ribis  (Schum.  exFr.)  Gill.,  collar  rot.  Kans.,  bon.  . 
Gloeosporium  sp. ,  berry  and  leaf  spots.  In  part .  tne  corndial  s  g 
of  the  following  (also  reported  as  Colletotrichum  sp.)  but 
mostly  Sphaceloma,  q.v. 

Glome rella  cingulata  (Ston.  )  Spauld.  &  Schrenk,  anthracnose.  T.ide- 
spread.  Ind. ,  Mass. ,  Mich. ,  N.  Y. ,  Va. 

Haplosporella  symphoricarpi  Pk. ,  on  dead  twigs.  N.  Y. 

Lasiobotrys  symphoricarpi  Syd.,  on  leaves.  Colo.,  Utah. 
Microsphaera  diffusa  Cke.  &  Pk. ,  powdery  mildew.  General. 
Phyllosticta  symphoricarpi  Westend. ,  leaf  spot,  h .  Y.,  N.  lex., 

Wash.  •  T 

Physalospora  obtusa  (Schw. )  Cke.,  on  twigs.  N.  J.j  N.  1. 

Phytomonas  tumefaciens  (EFS.  &  Town.)  Bergey,  crown  gall.  Md. 
Podosphaera  oxyacanthae  DC.  ex  DBy.,  powdery  mildew,  bash. 
Polyporus  elegans  Bull,  ex  Fr.,  on  dead  branches.  Wash. 

Puccinia  crandallii  Pam.  &  Hume,  rust  (G,  I).  N.  Dak.  to  Mo., 

Calif.  Sc  Wash.  II  and  III  on  Festuca  and  Poa  spp. 

P.  symphoricarpi  Hark.,  rust  (III).  Mont,  to  Colo.,  Calif.  Sc 

Wash.  Alaska. 

Septoria  signalensis  Solheim,  leaf  spot.  Wyo. 

S.  symphoricarpi  Ell.  Sc  Ev.  N .  Dak.  to  Colo.,  Calif.  Sc  Was  . 
Sphaceloma  symphoricarpi  Barrus  Sc  Horsfall,  anthracnose,  scab. 

Me.  to  Md. ,  Ark.  Sc  Minn. ;  Calif.,  Colo.,  Oregon. 

SYMPHCRIC ARPOS  OCCIDENTALIS  Hook.,  WCLFBERRY .  Small  shrub  of 
Growth  Regions  15 >  18,  21,  22,  23,  24;  useful  to 
wildlife. 


Cercospora  symphoricarpi  Westerid. ,  leaf  spot.  Iowa,  Kans.,  Mont., 
Nebr . 

Cryptospora  kansensis  Ell.  Sc  Ev.,  on  twigs.  Kans. 

Diaporthe  spiculosa  (Alb.  St  Schw.)  Nits.,  on  twigs.  Kans. 
Dibotryon  symphoricarpi  (Rehm)  Petr.,  on  twigs.  N.  Dak. 

Diplodia  symphoricarpi  Sacc.,  on  twigs.  Kans. 

Dothichiza  symphoricarpi  Petr.,  on  twigs.  N.  Dak. 

Fomes  ribis  (Schum.  ex  Fr.)  Gill.,  on  dead  branches.  ^  N.  Dak. 
Microsphaera  diffusa  Cke.  Sc  Pk.,  powdery  mildew.  Widespread. 
Nectria  coryli  Fckl.,  on  twigs.  N.  Dak. 

Pezizella  dakotensis  Rehm,  on  twigs.  N.  Dak. 

Puccinia  crandallii  Pam.  Sc  Hume,  rust  (0,  I).  Colo.,  Mont .#, 

N.  Dak.,  Wyo. 

Septoria  symphoricarpi  Ell.  Sc  Ev.,  leaf  spot.  Mont.,  N.  Dak., 
Wash. 

Thyronectria  lonicerae  Seeler,  on  twigs.  Colo.,  N.  Dak. 

Valsa  symohoricarpi  Rehm,  on  dead  twigs.  N.  Dak. 

Valsaria  symphoricarpi  (Ell.  Sc  Ev.)  Theiss.  Sc  Syd.,  on  dead  twigs. 
Alaska,  Mont.,  K.  Dak. 
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S YMPHCRI C ARPOS  CRBICULATUS  Moench.  ,  CO.RALBERRY .  Shrub  of  Growth 
Regions  18,  20,  21,  22,  23,  24,  25,  2?,  28,  29,  30. 
Sometimes  grown  for  ornament,  Zone  II,  and  useful  to 
wildlife  and  in  soil  conservation. 

Alternaria  sp. ,  berry  rot.  Conn. 

Cercospora  symphoricarpi  Ell.  &  Ev. ,  leaf  spot.  Kans.,  Nebr.,  Texas 

Cryptospora  kansensis  Ell.  &  Ev. ,  on  twigs.  Kans. 

Helicobasidium  puroureum  (Pat.)  Tul.,  root  rot.  Texas, 

Microsphaera  alni  DC.  exWint.,  powdery  mildew.  Ind. ,  Ohio,  W.  Va. 
hi.  diffusa  Cke.  &  Pk.  Widespread. 

Phomopsis  sp.,  stem  gall.  Md.' 

Phymatotrichum  omnivorum  (Shear)  Dug.,  root  rot.  Texas. 

Puccinia  crandallii  Pam.  &  Hume,  rust  (0,  I).  Kans.,  Mo.,  Okla. 

SYMPLOCCS  ( SYMPLGCA CEAE ) 

SYMPLCCCS  TINCTORIA  (L. )  L’Her. ,  COMMON  SWEETLEAF.  Evergreen  shrub 
or  small  tree  of  Growth  Regions  27,  28,  29,  30  j  some¬ 
times  grown  for  ornament,  Zone  VII.  Records  on 
S.  PANICULATA  (Thunb.)  Miq.  ,  SAPPHIRE  -  BERRY  SWSETLEAF, 
of  China,  which  is  hardy  in  Zone  V,  are  included. 

Exobasidium  symploci  Ell.  &  Mart.,  bud  gall.  Gulf  States  to  K.  Car. 
to  Ind. 

Leptothyrium  symploci  (Cke.)  F.  Tassi,  on  leaves.  S.  Car. 

Mycosphaerella  sp. ,  on  leaves.  Ga. 

Septcria  symploci  Ell.  &  Mart.,  leaf  spot.  Fla.,  Miss.,  N.  Car. 

S.  stigma  Berk.  &  Curt.,  leaf  spot.  Ala. 

S.  tinctoria  Dearn.  &  House,  ark. 

SYNCARPIA  (MYRTACEAE) 

SYNCARPIA  GLOMULIFERA  Niedenz.,  TURPENTINE  TREE.  Evergreen  tree  of 
Australia  grown  in  Far  South  for  ornament. 


Hetercdera  marioni  (Cornu)  Goodey,  root  knot.  Fla. 

SYRINGA  (OLEACEAE) 

SYRINGA  AMURENSIS  Rupr. ,  AMUR  LILAC.  Shrub  or  small  tree  of  Manchuria, 
cult,  for  ornament,  Zone  IV. 

Phymatotrichum  omnivorum  (Shear)  Dug.,  root  rot.  Texas.  Also  on 
S.  chinensis  Willd. 

SYRINGA  PERSICA  L.,  PERSIAN  LILAC.  Shrub  of  W.  Asia,,  cult,  chiefly 

in  the  var.  INTEGRIFGLIA  Vahl . ,  Zone  V;  also  in- hybrids 
with  S.  VULGARIS. 

Cercospora  lilacis  (Dean.)  Sacc.,  leaf  spot.  Miss. 

Microsphaera  alni  DC.  ex  Mint . ,  powdery  mildew.  Ill.,  Iowa,  Minn. ,  Nebr, 
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SYRIKGA  VULGARIS  L. ,  COMMON  LILAC.  Shrub  or  small  tree  of  S.E.  Europe, 
Iona  cult,  for  ornament,  Zone  III;  sometimes  locally 
naturalized.  Records  on  horticultural  lilacs  in  general 
are  given  here  though  some  of  the  hosts  belong  to  hy¬ 
brids  of  this  with  various  Asiatic  spp. 

Alternaria  spp.,  on  spotted  leaves  (probably  mostly  secondary 
but  sometimes  extending  other  lesions;  both  A.  tenuis  Auct. 
and  A.  brassicae  (Berk.)  Sacc.  types  occur.)  Cosmopolitan. 
Armillaria  mellea  Vahl  ex  Fr.  ,  root  rot.  Calif.,  Miss. 

Ascochyta  syringae  Bres.,  on  leaves.  Oregon. 

Botrytis  cinerea  Pers.,  gray  mold  blight.  N.E.  States,  Pacific 

Northwest.  .  , 

Cercospora  lilacis  (Desm. )  Sacc.,  leaf  spot.  Widesprea  . 

C.  macromaculans  Heald  &  Wolf.  Iowa,  Okla.,  Texas. 

Cladosporium  sp.(?C.  herbarum  Lk.),  leaf  blotch  (probably  mostly 

secondary).  Cosmopolitan.  •  . 

Corticium  stevensii  Burt,  thread  blight.  Fla.,  Miss.,  •  ar* 
Dendrophoma  albomaculans  (Schw. )  Starb.  and  D.  syringae  Dearn. , 
on  twigs.  N.  Y. 

Diaporthe  medusaea  Nits.,  on  branches.  Me. 

Dothiorella  berengeriana  Sacc.,  on  branches.  Ohio. 

Gloeosporium  syringae  Allesch.  (?  Glomere.lla  cingula t a  (Ston.) 

Spauld.  &  Schrenk.),  ?  shoot  blight.  Conn., . Mass.  > 
Heterosporium  syringae  Gud.,  leaf  blotch  (following  bac  ena  lg  • 

N.  J. 

Hymenochaete  agglutinans  Ell.,  stem  girdle.  Conn. 

Macrophoma  halstedii  (Ell.  &  Ev.)  F.  Tassi,  leaf  spot.  Conn., 

N .  J. ,  N .  Y . 

Macrosoorium  sp.  See  Alternaria  and  Pleospora. 

Microsphaera  alni  DC.  exWint.  ,  powdery  mildew.  General. 
Myxosoorium  depressum  Sacc.,  on  twigs.  Ohio,  N.  Y. ,  Va. 

Phomopsis  depressa  (Ldv. )  Trav. ,  on  twigs  &  capsules.  Ohio,  N.  I . 

Conidial  stage  of  Diaporthe  eres  Nits. 

Phyllosticta  sp. ,  leaf  spot.  Mass. 

(?.  halstedii  Ell.  &  Ev.):  Macrophoma  halstedii. 

P.  porteri  Tchon  &  Daniels.  Ill. 

P.  syringae  Westend.  (?  Ascochyta  syringae).  Wash. 

P.  syringella  (Fckl.)  Rabh.  (as  Phoma  syringae  Fckl.),  on  leaves. 

N.  Y. ,  Wis. 

Phymatotrichum  omnivorum  (Shear)'  Dug.,  root  rot.  Ariz.,  Texas. 
Physalospora  obtusa  (Schw.)  Cke.,  on  twigs  &  branches,  ?  dieback. 
Mass,  to  Va.  &  Ohio. 

Phytomonas  syringae  (Van  Hall)  Bergey,  bacterial  blight,  twig 

canker.  N.E.  States  to  Ala.  and  Ill.;  Pacific  Coast  States. 

P.  tumefaciens  (EFS .  &  Town. )  Bergey,  crown  gall.  Conn. 
Phytophthora  cactorum  (Lob.  &  Cohn)  Schroet.,  blossom  blight, 
dieback.  Iowa,  Md. ,  Mass.,  Minn.,  N.  J. 

P.  syringae  Kleb.,  shoot  blight.  Md. ,  N.  Y. 
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SYRINGA  VULGARIS  cont. 

Pleospora  herbarum  (Pers.  ex  Fr.)  Rabh.  (Stemphylium  botryosum 
Wallr.),  leaf  spot  (secondary).  Md. 

Polyporus  gilvus  (Schw.)  Fr.,  -wood  rot.  Md. 

P.  versicolor  L.  ex  Fr.  Mo.,  N.  Car.,  K .  Y. 

Sclerotinia  sclerotiorum  (Lib.)  DBy.,  shoot  blight.  Wash. 
Sphaeropsis  syringae  Pk.  &  Clint. ,  on  leaves  &  twigs  (probably 
secondary).  N.  J.,  Pa. 

Stereum  purpureum  Pers.,  wood  rot.  Okla. 

Ihielaviopsis  basicola  (Berk.)  Ferr.,  root  rot.  Conn. 

Graft  blight,  incompatibility  of  lilac  scion  on  privet  stock. 
Occasional.  (A  "graft  blight"  in  England  is  attributed  to 
a  virus ) . 

Mosaic  (ring  spot),  ?  virus.  Mich.,  Minn. 


WEATHER  OF  AUGUST  AND  OF  THE  SUMMER  OF  1942 

(From  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Weekly  Weather  and  Crop  Bulletin  for 
week  ending  September  8,  1942). 

THE  WEA'THER  OF  AUGUST  1942:  Temperatures  for  August,  as  a  whole,  were 
remarkable  for  widespread  uniformity  in  relation  to  normal,  the  monthly 
means  being  close  to  normal  in  nearly  all  sections  of  the  country;  the 
general  rule  was  to  slight  excesses.  Figure  1  shows  that  only  limited 
areas  had  departures  as  great  as  2°,  all  plus,  with  only  a  few  stations 
in  the  extreme  northwest  showing  as  many  as  4°  above  normal. 

Precipitation  for  the  month  was  much  less  evenly  distributed,  as  shown 
on  F'igure  2.  The  extreme  northeast  and  extreme  southeast  had  rather  large 
deficiencies,  while  the  middle  Atlantic  area  had  one  of  the  wettest  Augusts 
of  record.  In  general,  the  southern  half  of  the  country  had  above  normal, 
except  the  Southeast,  and  the  northern  half  below  normal,  except  a  few 
limited  areas. 

THE  SUMMER  OF  1942:  Figure  3  shows  that  the  temperature  for  the  summer 
of  1942  was  slightly  above  normal  in  all  sections.  The  summer,  like 
August,  was  noteworthy  for  uniformity  of  the  average  temperature  in  re¬ 
lation  to  normal;  no  section  had  as  many  as  2°  below  normal  and  only 
small  areas  exceeded  2°  above.  In  the  eastern  United  States,  especially, 
there  has  been  for  a  long  time  a  marked  tendency  for  summers  to  run  above 
normal  in  temperature.  For  example,  in  Washington  this  last  summer  was 
the  13th  consecutive  one  with  average  temperature  above  normal,  the  other 
12  ranging  from  +0.6°  in  19 4C  to  +2.8°  in  19 3C. 

Figure  4  shows  for  the  summer  season  the  geographic  distribution  of  rain¬ 
fall  in  relation  to  normal.  The  relatively  heaviest  amounts  occurred  in 
the  west  Gulf  area  and  Middle  Atlantic  States,  where  some  stations  report¬ 
ed  from  one-and-a-half  to  twice  the  normal  amount.  As  a  general  rule, 
total  falls  were  above  normal  over  the  eastern  two-thirds  of  the  country 
•°nd  below  normal  over  the  western  third. 
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Fig.  1.  --  Departure  of  Mean  Temperature  from  Normal, 

August  1942 


Lines  show  percentage  of  normal. 

Fig.  2.  —  Percentage  of  Normal  Rainfall,  August  1942 


Get.  1,  1942.  4C5 


Shaded  portions  show  excess  (  +  ).' 

Unshaded  portions  show  deficiency 
Lines  show  amount  of  excess  or  deficiency, 
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Departure  of  Mean  Temperature  from  Normal, 

June  -  Aug.  1942 


for  the  Summer, 


Shaded  portions,  normal  or 
Unshaded  portions,  below  normal. 
Lines  show  percentage  of  normal. 
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Trie  Plant  Disease  Reporter  is  issued  as  a  service  to  plant  pathologists 

throughout  the  United  States.  It  contains  reports , summaries , observations , 
and  comments  submitted  voluntarily  by  qualified  observers.  These  reports 
c-x ten  are  in  the  form  of  suggestions , queries , and  opinions , frequently  pure¬ 
ly  tentative,  offered  for  consideration  or  discussion  rather  than  as  mat- 
!  ■  established  fact.  In  accepting  and  publishing  this  material  the 

Division  of  Mycology  and  Disease  Survey  serves  merely  as  an  informational 
clearing  house.  It  does  not  assume  responsibility  for  the  subject  matter. 

IN  THIS  ISSUE 

K.  Starr  Chester  and  C.  L.  Leffebvre,  page  408,  report  an  epiphytotic  of 
ergot  causing  loss  of  cattle  in  the  Southwest  during  the  winter  of  1941-42, 
and  suggest  methods  of  minimizing  the  effects  of  the:  similar  outbreak  that 
the  coincidence  of  abundant  inoculum  and  favorable  weather  at  heading  time 
is  likely  to  produce  this  coming  winter. 

Surveys  in  South  Carolina  during  the  past  3  years  have  shown  that  the 
meadow  nematode  causes  serious  damage  to  tobacco,  according  to  T.W.  Graham, 
page  410. 

0.  C. , Boyd  reports  current  observations  on  vegetable  and  apple  diseases 
in  Massachusetts,  page  411. 

New  York,  Maryland,  and  Indiana  arc  added  to  the  list  of  States  in  which 
helminthcsporium  leaf  blight  of  corn  has  been  conspicuous  this  year,  ac¬ 
cording  to  reports  on  this  and  other  corn  diseases  by  M.  F.  Barrus, 

E.  A.  Walker,  and  C.  T.  Gregory,  respectively,  oage  411-413* 

M 

In  brief  notes,  page  ZJ3,  Richard  P.  Porter  and  Harold  T.  Cook  report 
unusual  abundance  of  downy  mildew  on  soybeans  in. the  Norfolk  region  of 
Virginia,  and  C.  T.  Gregory  reports  the  first  known  case  of  carnation  bap- 
teri:  1  wilt  in  Indiana. 

J  i  Check  list  revision,  by  Freeman  Weiss,  page  414* 

September  weather,  page  420. 


/ 
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BR’OOT  EPIPHYTOTIC  IN  SOUTHWESTERN  PASTURES  I 

K.  Starr  Chester  and  C.  L.  Lelebvre 

In  the  winter  of  1911-12,  many  unexplained  cases  Texas 

were  reported  to  John  Stovall,  county  agent  of Evhomoni 44  2  common 

Panhandle.  When  tests  for  Bang's  disease  apd.  ^T^was  suspected,  and 
causes  of  abortion,  proved  negative,  ergot  poisoni  g  P  it 

D.  A.  Savage,  pasture  specialist  at  the  Southern 
Station  in  Woodward,  Oklahoma,  was  called  in  consultation, 
abortion  were  found  in  150  beef  cows  on  6  ranches.  _  big  blue- 

had  fed  on  winter  pasture  which  consisted  to  a  larfce  hallii  Hack  ), 

stem  ( Andropogon  furcatus  Muhl.),  sand  bluestem  (A^£2E2£g 
and  Indian  grass  (Sorghastrum  .nutans  (L.)  Nash),  all  navi  ceps 

ing  considerable  amounts  of  ergot,  tentatively  ident:  5  tbn  tT^ff^he 
purpurea  (Fr.)  Tul.  The  grazing  habits  of  cattle  ^ad  tnemgo_avoid+the 

tough  and  unpalatable  mature  heads  of  these  grasses  under  "°™^re  succu- 
conditions.  During  the  winter,  however,  snow  had  oov„r .  heads 
lent  foliage,  while  rain  and  snow  had  so  softened  the  a  S  « 

that  these  were  eaten  freely. 

Not  only  in  the  Texas  Panhandle  but  in  the  pasture  areas  of  ad jacent 
States  as  well,  ergot  had  been  unusually  plentiful  in  19U.  At  Gc  ®  ^ 
Oklahoma,  for  example,  a  9-pound  sample  of  pure  ergot  was  read  ^  'veteri- 
from  western  wheat  grass.  This  was  submitted  to  Dr.  a.  •  ‘jtrv 

narian  in  Charge  of  Stock  Poisoning  by  Plants,  Bureau  of  Animal  I ndu^ 
U.S.D.A.,  who  conducted  preliminary  feeding  experiments  ‘  9 

sheep  were  killed  with  typical  symptoms  of  ergotism. 

The  moisture  conditions  of  the  spring  of  1912  appeared  favorable  for 
a  further  increase  in  grass  ergot,  and  this  fact,  together  W1  *.  * 

perienco  of  the  preceding  winter,  led  Mr.  Savage  to  call  a  mee- tin( g 
veterinarians,  plant  pathologists,  county  agents,  and  stockmen  in  or 
to  appraise  the' situation  and  arrive  at  such  control  recommendations  as 
might  seem  justified.  This  meeting  was  called  at  Canadian,  Texas ,  g 

21  and  25,  and  was  attended  by  Texas,  •  Oklahoma,  and  Fv-Ce-rc.  sp 
and  by  60  stockrnen. 

Examination  of  Hemphill  County  pastures  showed  that  Mr.  Savage's 
concern  was  fully  justified.  An  abundance  of  ergot  was  found  in 
grasses  (Elymus  canadensis  L.  and  E.  yirginicus  L. )  and  ^n  u 
grass  ( Agropyron  smithii  Rydb.).  The  other  3  common  hosts  of  ^got,  tne 
bluestcms  and  Indian  grass,  were  just  heading,  and  the  ciou  y  or  ■  / 

weather  at  the  time  promised  to  contribute  to  another  heavy  infestation 
in  these  winter  grasses  in  1942.  The  degree  of  infestation  van*- 
%+  in  western  wheatgrass  to  an  estimated  100%  in  Canada  wildrye.  Fiel 
counts  of  affected  heads  were  misleading,  as  most  of  the  ^r&fr  erg0 
sclerotia  had  shattered,  while  many  of  the  apparently  un.o.  ec  e  i~a  s 
contained  one  or  several  small  sclerotia,  nearly  or  entirely  covered  y 
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soilgn^Pr’tvd  S6^  °nly  aft6r  threshinS  each  head  individually.  The 
1  under  this  wild  rye  was  so  littered  with' sclerotia  that  a  handful 

ue  S^tnered^  from  the  ground  in  a  few  minutes.  In  spite  of  this 

nattering,  individual,  heads  showed  from  1  to  27  sclerotia  per  head.  A 

2J  ton  haystack  from  one  hay  meadow  was  sampled.  Although  the  hay  consist- 

h„  "  wLl8KSe+eXten^  °f  0ther  grasses  hhan  ergot  hosts,  each  handful  of 

sclerotia  beaten  0ut’  was  found  to  contain  from  a  few  to  a  dozen  or  more 

Another  example  of  the  amount  of  ergot  present  on  grasses  in  this  part 

JhV0un^ry  was  demonstrated  by  separating  the  ergot  sclerotia  from  the 
seed  of  random  samples  taken  from  a  10-bushel  lot  of  western  wheatgrass 
grown  at  Booker,  Texas.  This  sample  contained  41$  ergot  by  weight.  Scle¬ 
rotia  are  00  be  removed  from  the  remainder  of  the  sample  and  used  in  feed- 
nE  r ia  s  o  determine  the  dosage  necessary  to  cause  injury  in  cattle. 

efam2-r^ation  of  the  literature  on  ergot  poisoning,  it  is  apparent 
that  controlled  feeding  experiments  have  been  used  very  little  in  determin¬ 
ing  tne  injury  caused  by  ergot. 

Although  ergot  infestation  was  not  found  on  the  bluestems  in  the  pastures 
examined,  there  was  abundant  evidence  of  an  infestation  in  a  nursery  of 
sand  tune  stem  growing  on  the  Experiment  Station  at  Woodward,  Cklahoma.  At 
his  time  only  the  "honey  dew"  stage  of  the  ergot  was  found.  By  the  middle 
ol  September  this  stage  had  become  quite  abundant  in  the  bluestems  and 
Indian  grass  in  western  and  central  Cklahoma. 

Following  these  field  inspections  and  a  public  stockmen’s  meeting  on 
drgot,  the  group  organized,  under  the  chairmanship  of  Mr.  Savage,  as  an 
ergot  council  to  assemble  all  pertinent  information  on  the  ergot  problem 
and  to  undertake  research  on  such  phases  of  the  problem  as  are  not  yet 
fully  understood. 

Subcommittees  were  appointed  to  assemble  information  on  local  case 
stuo.ies  o.nd  on  the  etiology,  epiphytology,  clinical  symptoms,  and  toxi¬ 
cology  of . the  southwestern  ergot.  Plans  were  laid  for  animal  tests  of 
ergot  toxicity  at  the  A.  and  M.  Colleges  of  Texas  and  Oklahoma  and  at  the 
Bureau  of  Animal . Industry  Stations  at  Salina,  Utah  and  Bcltsville,  Maryland. 
Fullest  cooperation  was  volunteered  by  leaders  of  the  local  livestock  in¬ 
dustry,  including  an  offer  of  the  use  of  the  facilities  of  a  6,000-acre 
ranch. 

Ini  conclusion  of  the  meeting  a  short  statement  was  prepared  for  release 
to  the  press,  defining  the  ergot  problem  of  1942  and  offering  the  following 
suggestions  on  ergot  control  under  conditions  of  the  Southern  Great  Plains: 


1.  Meadows  likely  to  become  infested  could  be  cut  for  hay  before  the 
majority  of  the  plants  head  out,  making  a  finer  quality  hay  and  reducing 
the  chances  for  infestation. 

2.  Cutting  the  ergotized  heads  and  removing  them  from  pastures  or 
meadows  are  suggested  for  heavy  infestations  where  the  cutting  is  feasible. 

3.  Feeding  of  hay  that  contains  many  infected  heads  should  be  avoided.' 

4.  Dense  bottomland  pastures  might  be  grazed  heavily  early  in  the  summer 
to  keep  the  plants  from  maturing  and  becoming  infected. 

3.  Grazing  upland  ranges  in  a  similar  intensive  manner  is  likely  to  be 
injurious  to  the  vegetation  and  would  not  eliminate  many  plants  that  head 
out  in  the  protection  of  brush. 


4io 
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6.  Removing  of  infected  heads  from  upland  ranges  infested  with  brushy 
is  a  difficult  problem.  Probably  the  safest  measure  to  oinp  y  * 
tions  of  this  kind  is  either  to  remove  the  livestock  from  infested  ranges  , 
or  orovide  them  with  an  abundance  of  clean  forage  during  the  I 
when  the  heads  are  softened  by  moisture  and  other  forage  is  covered  with 

Sn™'  Avoid  intensive  livestock  working  operations  in  areas  heavily  mfost- 

'(celahoma^'agrxcultural  experiment  station  and  division  of  forage,  crops  and 

DISEASES  COOPERATING. ) 


THE  MEADOW  NEMATODE  ON  TGBACGC  IN  SCUTH  UARCLIivA 


T .  W .  Graham 


The  meadow  nematode,  Pratylenchus  pratensis  (de  Man)  Filip.jev,  caused 
serious  damage  to  tobacco  in  the  South  Carolina  area  as  ^own  by  surveys 
during  the  past  3  years.  Data  this  year  were  collected  from  33  diseased  , 
tobacco  fields  in  Darlington,  Florence,  Lee,  and  Sumter  counties.  «cor 
were  obtained  on  yield  reduction,  extent  and  type  of  root  injury,  and 
the  crops  that  preceded  tobacco.  Roots  of  all  collections  were  -xamin  I 
to  distinguish  between  the  effects-  of  the  meadow  nematode  ^d  those  of  th 
root-knot  nematode,  H^terodera  mariom  (Cornu)  Goodey.  Root  coLUcti 

were  made  also'  for  microscopic  examination.  .  .  ,, 

Tobacco  roots  affected  by  the  meadow  nematode  are  easily  distinguis  1- 
from  those  attacked  by  the  root-knot  nematode.  The.  former,  in.  mitia 
stapes  of  attack,  causes  elongate  reddish  brown  lesions  or.  the  seconda  y 
roots.  Later,  tha.se  roots  slough  off  and  decay.  Root  knot  is  easi  y 
recognized  by  characteristic  root  galls.  Above  ground  symptoms  of  attack 
by  both  nematodes -are  indistinguishable  as  both  parasites  severely  retard 

11,0 As^' determined  by  root  symptoms  and  microscopic  examination,  major .  damage 
in  24  fields  was  clearly  due  to  the  meadow  nematode.  Numerous .  specimens 
of  P.  pratensis  were  found  in  all  except  one  of  the  33  collections.  In 


In  the  iiciua  vioiuou,  r -  -  .  , 

tobacco  following  tobacco,  17  locations;  tobacco  after  cotton,  12  loCc  —v 

tobacco  after  corn,  1  location;  tobacco  after  pepper,  1  location;  an 
were  undetermined.  The  meadow  nematode  had  been  founa  on  both  cotton  and  * 
corn  and  those  crops  probably  serve  as  alternate  hosts. between  tobacco  .  i 
Those  observations  are  in  agreement  with  those  made  in  previous  yoc.r  s  mj 
this  area  and  confirm  the  suspected  role  of  the  meadow  nematode  as  an  im-| 

portent  parasite  on  tobacco. 

(DIVISION  CF  TC3ACCG  INVEST IGATIGNS ,  BUREAU  CF  PLANT  INDUSTRY ,  U . S .  DEPART^ 
LENT  CF  AGRICULTURE,  IN  CGGPERATIGN  WITH  SOUTH  CAROLINA  AGRICULTURAL  EXP  | 
MEN!  STATION,  FLORENCE,  S.  C.). 


fields  visited,  crops  used  to  precede  tobacco  were  as  I  allows. 

1  o  i  _ ±.4-^-^  “1  O  1  n  *r 


7  of  the  collections,  root  knot  and  the  meadow  nematode  were  both  cbuna^| 
ant.  In  2  collections  root  knot  was  the  major  cause  of  the  damage. 

Reductions  in  yield,  conservatively  estimated,  ranged  from  5  to  5C>,  wit 
a  calculated  average  loss  of  28%  from  all  collections  whelp  the  meadow 
nematode  was  entirely  or  partially  responsible.  The  2  root-knot  locations  | 
had  estimated  losses  of  30  and  40%. 
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1  \  CURRENT  NOTES  CN  PLANT  DISEASES  IN  MASSACHUSETTS 

* 

C .  C .  Boyd 

On  August  5  [PDR  26:367-368.  Sept.  1]  I  stated  that  downy  mildew 
LP.^gj440Pey,Qnospora  cubensis]  had  not  yet  been  reported  in  Massachusetts. 
Neither  did  I  find  it  in  Plymouth  County  or  Essex  County  on  August  13  and 
14 »  nor  an  the  3  Connecticut  Valley  Counties  during  the  month  of  August. 

On  September  23 »  I  visited  the  same  cucumber  fields  in  Plymouth  County 
that  I  examined  on  August  14,  and  found  downy  mildew  in  rather  advanced 
stages.  One  grower  stated  that  the  disease  first  "struck"  his  field  about 
i  3  to  4  weeks  previously,  or  about  August  26  to  September  2,  but  that  it 
progressed  more  slowly  than  usual.  Cn  September  24>  I  found  downy  mildew 
on  ooth  cucumbers  and  muskmelons  in  Bristol  County.  It  had  probably  been 
present  for  about  the  same  period  as  in  Plymouth  County.  It  was  defoliating 
cucumber  vines  but  causing  only  slight  damage  to  melons. 

Scab  [Cladosporium  cucumerinum]  has  been  severe  on  many  plantings  of 
|  cucumbers;  but  on  melons,  scab,  macrosporium  blight  [Alternaria  cucumerina ] 
and  anthracnose  [Colie to trichum,  lagenarium]  each  have  caused  only  light  to 
!  moderate  damage  this  season. 

On  August  28,  I  observed  a  leaf- spot  disease  on  muskmelons  that  I  had 
not  seen  previously,  nor  does  it  appear  to  be  described  in  the  literature. 

I  is  a  bacterial  disease  whose  lesions  in  the  advanced  stages  somewhat 
resemble,  angular  leaf-spot  of  cucumbers.  Dr.  W.  H.  Burkholder  at  Cornell 
is  studying  the  organism.  V  "  * '  '  '  "" 

Late  blight  continued  to  develop  on  celery  [Ssptoria j  and  potatoes 
[Rhytophthora  infestans]  during.  August  and  September.  Some  celery  fields 
in  Middlesex  County  not  protected  properly  or  at  all  were  virtually  ruined  . 
by  the  disease  during  August.  Late  blight  (Phytoohthora )  of-  tomatoes 
1  progressed  slowly  throughout  August  but  has  made  rapid  headway  in  home 
gardens  and  commercial  plantings  this  month. 

Cn  apples,  bitter  rot,  Brooks’  spot,  and  black  pox  [Glome re 11 a  cingulata, 
j  My  cos  pha  er  o  1 1  a  pomi ,  Holminthosoorium  oapulosum]  are  more  daniaging  than 
|  usual  this  fall  in  Bristol  and  Plymouth  Counties.  In  one  orchard  in  Seekonk-, 
;  bitter  rot  is  causing  a  total  loss  in  2  or  3  Greening  trees  in  one  corner 
of  the  orchard  where  a  light  infection  was  observed  last  year,  and  where 
good  control  of  scab  [ Venturis  inaequalis]  and  other  diseases  was  obtained 
this  year. 

(MASSACHUSETTS  STATE  COLLEGE). 

I  ;it‘  x 

REPORTS  CN  LEAF  BLIGHT  AND  OTHER  CORN  DISEASES 

j 

.  HELMI NT HCSPCRIUM  LEAF  BLIGHT  CF  CORN  IN  NEW  YORK:  At  the  request  of 
j.  C.  L.  Messer,  County  Agent  of  Cayuga  County,  New  York,  several  fields  of 
corn  near  Venice  Center,  severely  affected  with  Helminthosporium  leaf 
i  blight,  were  visited  on  September  14,  1942.  On  many  plants,  the  lower 
leaves  were  dead,  those  farther  up  the  stalk  were  badly  fired,  and  large  „ 
dead  spots  occurred  in  the  latter  and  on  the  top  leaves.  The  severely  af¬ 
fected  fields  had  the  appearance  of  being  struck  by  a  frost.  At  the  time 
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,  onrn  needed  ab«ut  10  days  more  to  be  prime 

the  observations  were  made,  t^e  -orn  n~  ^  ,  .  rnt  then. 

for  ensilage  but,  because  of  the  disease,  it  ~  Yt  and  3^.53 

Not  all  varieties  were  equally  affected.  ^orhell  Hybrids  ^9^ana  £» 

were  most  severely  damaged,  there  ade  aIi  excellent  growth 

and  least  in  Cornell  Hybrid  29-3-  All  fields  naa  m  -  field 

and  until  the  blight  appear^  gave  division  be- 

tweenCthe°2^  varieties  eplainl.y  *  by  the  greater  damage  to  the  foliage  on  the 

Examination  Ssf"^  on 

Kf  EoaEa feE P~sent  l  parts  of  the  tassels  •  Th^si*. 
and  character  of  the  sporophores  and  spores  indicate  that  -e  go  JH 

Hol^ithosoor.pum  tuT^igum  ?esj{-  29-3  and  West  Branch  Swcep- 

A  little  later,  specimens  ol  this  disease.  on  ;  o  ...  p  nty  who  ■ 

stakes  were  sent  me  by  Paul  H.  Allen,  County  Agent  of  SulUv^n  .ounty^  ^ 
q-'v-t  that  it  had  appeared  recently  m  sevoial  paits  of  .  ^  J 

Iso  been  reported  as  occurring  on  hybrid  corns  on  the  college 
probably  is  present  in  other  the  State  bat n°  | 

reports.  (*M.  F.  Bsrrus,  Few  for*  State  Collage  oi  /  g 

bar  29 ) . 

CORN  DISEASES  IN  MARYLAND:  Holminthosporium  loaf  blight  (Hol^lnthow- 
rium  turcicum)  is  very  destructive  on  hybrid^fiold  00 rn  an d  Lt 'P^vd  „ 

sweot_corn“this  year  throughout  the  State,  entire  f^2is  severe  on 
frost  or  fire  had  struck  the  leaves.  Damage  to  the  fodder  .  - 

some  sulophblo  varieties  and  such  dried  loaves  will  make  poor  silago.if. 
used  without  water.  Infection  continues  to  spread  as  eyicL  J  K“ 

numerous  small  leaf  lesions.  Yields  will  not  bo  than  us^l’on  ac- 

theugh  many  ears  are  spongy  and  have  broken  down  earlier  than  usud  on  . 

^ErEflseEel;  bacterial  wilt 

•  struct! ve  on  hybrid  field  corn  in  e  rly  Augus.  and  cr.usud jonsider.  11^ 
in  vi  ;ld  of  corn  and  fodder,  and  many  fields  wore  hcirvu^  ^  "  ,nl  ,  . 

than  usual  in  order  to  save  the  fodder. ^Bactorial^octi-car^stil^. 

seen’ on  some  of  the  greener  l^r.vos  mixed  wr  n  ..  rio^-  ^  1  shews  the 

thosporium.  Microscopic  examination  .of  sectioned  loaves  oxtm  shows  th  I 

presence  of  oozing  bacteria  and  spores  of  Helmintho sporium  m  e  s  ^  ^  |  | 

Eolodia  corn  oar  rdt  (Diplpqja  zeaa)  and  Gibberella  ear  rot  (Gibber^ 
zone)  are  more  prevalent  this  year  than  usual,  oome  fields  >  - 

as  20$  of  the  -ears  affected.  Heavy  and  soaking  rams  dun  g  °  c  ^j»j 
mor  may  •  c count  for  the  heavy  infection.  .  .  ,  ir. 

Physoderme  disease  cf  corn  (Physodcrma  5eaezma2di|)  18 -f  Comole te¬ 
state  in  greater  amount  than  usual.  In  some  cases  th*>  shac.t  o  P. 
ly  blackened  and  the  nodes  are  infected  on  the  lower  part  cf  the  plant. 

(E.  A.  Walker ,  University  of  Maryland.  September  28). 
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ismixvTHCSPCRim,  LEAF  SPOT  AND  STEWART’S  WILT  ON  FIELD  CORN  IN  INDIANA: 

'  of ^°s-Porium EeIEIlEE  is  most  abundant  in  the  southeastern  quarter  of 
the  State.  In  the  northern  tier  of  counties  it  is  possible  to  find  lesions 
on  the  leaves,  but  no  damage  occurs.  In  Vigo  County  the  disease  was  doing 
serious  damage  to  popcorn,  and  was  abundant  in  field  corn  but  apparently 

no  causing  any  serious  injury.  In  Vanderburgh  County  no  serious  injury 
could  be  found  in  August. 

Tne  disease  is  most  serious  on  early  planted  corn.  One  field  in  Wayne 
County  planted  in  late  April  was  so  heavily. infected  that  practically 
every  plant  was  dead  on  September  1C.  Most  of  the  ears  will  be  chaffy. 
Other  fields  showed  equally  severe  infection.  Marked  differences  in  re- 
si stance  are  evident  among  hybrids,  depending  upon  the  relative  resistance 
of  their  component  inbreds.  Practically  all  the  medium  season  hybrids  are 
susceptible,  while  the  later  hybrids  are  not  as  badly  affected. 

Late  infection  by  Aolanoba ctor  [Phytomonas]  stewartii  was  present  in 
several  of  the  fields  examined  but  apparently  doing  little  damage .  In 
Shelby  County  it  was  observed  in  greater  prevalence  than  in  other  areas. 

(C.  T.  Gregory,  Purdue  University  Agricultural  Extension  Department. 
September  22). 


BRIEF  NOTES  ON  PLANT  DISEASES 


PERONOSPCRA  GN  SOYBEAN  IN  VIRGINIA:  Downy  mildew  of  soybeans,  caused  by 
Pej.  one s  oora  mans hun ca  (Kaoum.)  Gaumann,  has  been  unusually  severe  in  the 
il  vicinity  of  Norfolk  during  the  latter  part  of  August  and  in  September  of 
this  year.  This  disease  occurs  on  soybeans  every  year,  but  it  usually 
causes  only  small  faint  yellow  spots  on  the  leaves,  and  the  fungus  usually 
|. fruits  very  sparsely.  This  year  the  leaf  spots  were  much  larger  than  usual 
land  the  fungus  fruited  abundantly.  Inlection  in  many  cases  was  so  severe 
:  that  large  areas  of  the  leaves  became  necrotic  and  turned  brown. 

[  The  early  part  of  the  summer  was  -extremely  hot  and  dry  and  no  mildew 
was  observed  on  soybeans  during  that  period.  Rainfall  was  abundant  and 
the  temperature  was  moderate  during  the  latter  part  of  August,  and  these 
conditions  were  apparently  very  favorable  for  the  development  and  spread 
I  of  the  disease. 

Although  the  downy  mildew  has  been  abnormally  abundant  this  year,  the 
damage  has  not  been  sufficient  to  cause  any  appreciable  reduction  in  yield 
j °f  cither  hay  or  seed.  (Richard  P,  Porter  and  Harold  T.  Cook,  Virginia 
Truck  Experiment  Station,  Norfolk). 

1  CARNATION  BACTERIAL  WILT  IN  INDIANA:  The  first  known  case  of  the 
j bacterial  wilt  of  carnations  in  Indiana  was  found  in  a  greenhouse  at 
1  Fowler  in  August.  The  organism  was  isolated  and  has  been  identified  by 
Ci'.  W.  H.  Burkholder  as  Phytomona s  caryophylli.  The  disease  vr.s  appar¬ 
ently  introduced  in  cuttings  taken  from  flowers  purchased  from  Chicago. 

It  has  not  yet  been  found  in  Indiana-produced  plants.  (C.  T.  Gregory, 
j Purdue  University  Agricultural  Extension  Department.  September  22). 
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CHECK  LIST  REVISION  E 

Freeman  Weiss 

'  \  ’ 

TABEBU1A  (BIGNONIACEAE) 

—  «  rp-piT-, rpT?f-i  Evergreen  trees  or  shrubs  of  ^ropi'-al 

TJBKWlA  «*•  f«  «"«* "'  “  “»  S”“h' 

ju.A.mti,.  (spS)  «£.  “”* 1  ”” 

Glitocybe  tabescens  (Scop,  ex  F* . j  Br^s., 

Gn  i.  persi^a .  rf aArpric  black  mildew. 

Heliola  bidentata  Cke.  and  M.  teoomae  F.  L.  Sterens, 

P  P 

I<iy c o sphaerella  tabebuiae  mes,  leaf  spot.  P.  K.  R> 

Prospodium  plagiopus  (Mont.)  nr-  • »  ^tpd  vinis  P  R. 

Witches’ -broom,  cause  unknown  -  suspected  viru  . 


TAPEPNAB^ONTANA  ( APOCYNACSAE ) 


TABDRNAEMCKTAKA  spp.  Small  trees  of  tropical  America,  sometimes  grown 
for  ornament . 


r. 


ursrrm ?>■..  -P  E 

»y~.pUi„,  o,Pi«.  «»)  <**»  1 

Leliola  tabernaemontanae  opeg. ,  blacK  rmi  - 
TAKARINDUS  (LSGLM.INGSAE) 

n&.nBDUS  IKDICA  L.,  TAHAHIKD .  Tropical  evergreen  tree  grown  for 
edible  fruit,  timber  and  ornament  in  S.  Fla., and  west. 

X  ndx  s  • 

Hetercdera  marioni  (Cornu)  Gocdey,  root  knot.  Fla. 

TAMAR IX  (TAMARICAGLAE) 

TAMARIX  spp.  .TAM-  and^sf" 

Pp-p  i=5  iorEy  ir.  Zone  II,  other  spp.  commonly  colt, 
as  N  pNRMha'dC.  in  Zone  IV,  T.  JONIPEHINA  Bge  ^ 

1.  GALLIOa  L. ,  in  Zone  V,  the  latter  sp.  locally  na.ur 

ized  throughout  its  zone. 

Botrycsphaeria  tamaricis  (Cke.)  Theiss.  R  Syd. ,  on  br^nchvo. 
Diplodia  tarrnriscina  Sacc.  ,  on  branches,  h.  *•  ' 

Leptosohaeria  tamarmcis  (Grev. )  oacc.,  on  .rc*ncnr  *  Texas. 

Phyma t o trichum  omnivorum  (Shear)  Dug.,  root  rot.  UlUo  iGXciS 
Cn  all  tested  spp. 
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TAMARIX  spp.  cont. 

Polyporus  sulphurous  Bull,  ex  Fr. ,  wood  rot.  lid. 

Pyrenopeziza  tamaricis  (Roum. )  Sacc.,  on  dead  stems.  N.  Y. 
Sphaerotheca  hurnuli  DC.  ex  Burr.,  powdery  mildew.  Ind. 

TAMONEA  ( MELAS  TOMACE AE ) 

TALONEa  spp.  Tropical  American  shrubs,  sometimes  planted  for  ornament. 


Asterina  guianensis  Ryan,  black  mildew.  P.  R. 
Lembosia  'rollineae  Rehm,  black  mildew.  P.  R. 
Morenoella  miconiae  Ryan,  black  mildew.  P.  R. 

4 

TAXODIUM  (PINACEAE  —  TAXODIACEAE ) 


j 


TAXCDIUM  spp.,  BALD-CYPRESS,  chiefly  T.  D  1ST  I  CHUM  (L.)  Rich., 

SOUTHERN’  B. ,  deciduous  tree  of  Growth  Regions  17,  2G,  25, 
28,  29,  30,  31,  32;  also  T.  ASCENDERS  Brongn. ,  POND  B., 
of  G.  R.’s  29,  30.  Both  spp.  furnish  cypress  timber 
of  the  lumber  industry,  and  the  former  is  grown  for 
ornament,  Zone  IV. 

Fomes  applanatus  (Pers.  ex  Fr.)  Gill.,  butt  rot.  Fla. 

F.  extensus  Lev.,  white  pocket  heart  rot.  Fla. 

F.  geotropus  Cke.,  brown  pocket  heart  rot.  Southern  States 
especially  Fla.  to  La.  The  term  pecky  cypress  is  applied  to 
wood  affected  with  this  pocket  rot. 

Geotrichum  sp. ,  pink  wood  stain.  Gulf  States. 

Lenzites  spp.,  especially  L.  trabea  pers.  ex  Fr.,  brown  cubical 

rot  of  logs  &  timber.  L.  saepiaria  Wulf.  ex  Fr.  and  L.  striata 
Sw.  ex  Fr.  also  reported  from  Fla. 

Mycosphaerella  taxodii  (Cke.)  Lindau,  on  needles.  S.  Car. 

Pestalotia  funerea  Desm. ,  twig  blight.  Texas. 

Phomopsis  occulta  Trav. ,  on  twigs.  N.  Car. 

Polyporus  spp.,  wood  ret,  usually  on  dead  trunks  and  logs,  sometimes 
on  living  trees,  P.  abietinus  Dicks,  ex  Fr.,  S.  Car.; 

<P.  gilvus  (Schw.)  Fr. ,  La.;  P.  hirsutus  Wulf .  ex  Fr.,  S.  Car.; 

P.  tenuis  (Sacc.)  Cverh.,  Fla.,  La.;  P.  versatilis  (Berk.)  Overh. 
Ga. ,  La.;  P.  versicolor  L.  ex  Fr. ,  Fla.,  La. 

Poria  spp.,  wood  rot  usually  of  logs,  sometimes  dry  rot  of  timber. 

P.  cocos  (Schw.)  Wolf,  Tenn.;  P.  juniperina  Murr. ,  Ark.; 

P.  incrassata  (Berk.  &  Curt.)  Burt,  Southern  States; 

P.  taxodium  Baxter,  Ill. 

Septobasidium  spp.,  felt  fungus.  S.  mariani  Bres.,  S.  pseudopedi- 
cellatum  Burt,  S.  taxodii  Couch,  La. 


TAXUS  (TAXACEAE) 


TAXUS  BREVIFGLIA  Nutt.,  PACIFIC  YEAR  Evergreen  tree . of  Growth  Regions 
1,  2,  4,  12;  grown  for  ornament,  Zone  VI. 


> 


Armillaria  mellea  Vahl  ex  Fr. , 


root  rot.  Idaho 
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TAXUS  BREVIFOLIA  cont.  ,  • 

Diolodia  taxi  ('Sow.  'ex  Fr.)  De-  Lot.,  on  needles.  Oregon- 
Femes  hartigii  (Allesch.)  Sacc.  &  Trot.  (?  F.  rooustus  Karst.), 
brown  cubical  heart  rot.  Oregon. 

F.  roseus  (Alb.  &  Schw.  ex  Fr . )  Cke.,  Idaho. 

Herpotrichia  nigra  Hartig,  needle  blight.  Idaho. 

Phyllostictina  hysterella  (Sacc.)  Petr.,  twig  blight.  Idaho, 

'  Mont.,  Wash.  Conidial  stage  of  Physalospora  gregana  var. 

foliorum  Sacc. 

Polyporus  schweinitzii  Fr .  ,  butt  rot.  Idaho.  .  _ 

Sphaerulina  taxi  (Cke.)  Massee,  needle  blight.  Calix . »  °> 

Oregon,  Wash. 

Xenodomus  taxi  Petr.,  on  needles.  Idaho. 

TAXUS  CAF ADELS IS  Marsh.,  CANADA  YEW.  Evergreen  shrub  of  Growth  Regions 

21,  22,  23,  24,  26,  27;  furnishes  food  for  wildlife  and 

grown  for  ornament,  Zone  II. 

Diplodia  taxi  (Sow.  ex  Fr.)  De  Lot.,  on  needles.  L.  Y. 

Leptothyrium  sp. ,  on  needles.  N.  Y. 
rhacidium  taxi  Fr. ,  on  needles.  Wis. 

P.  taxicolum  Dearn.  &  House.  N.  Y. 

Rhizoctonia  solani  Kuhn,  damping  off.  Conn.  .  . 

Sphaerulina  taxicola  (Pk. )  Berl.,  leaf  &  twig  blight.  L-  Y.,  a. 

TAXUS  spp . ,  horticultural  types.  Chiefly  forms  of  T.  BACCATA  L. , 

ENGLISH  YEW,  evergreen  tree  of  Europe,  cult,  for  orna¬ 
ment.,  Zone  VI;  and  T.  CUSPIDATA  Sieb.  &  Zucc.,  JAPANESE 
YEW ,  evergreen  tree  of  N.  E.  Asia,  cult,  for  ornament, 
Zone  IV. 

Pestalotia  sp. ,  on  twig  cankers,  ?  secondary.  Pc. 

P.  funerea  Desm. ,  twig  blight.  Mass. 

Phomopsis  occulta  Trav.,  on  twigs.  N.E.  States. 

Phyllosticta  taxi  Hollos,  on  needles.  Va. 

Phytophthora  cinnamomi  Rands,  seedling  blight.  Md. 

Rhizoctonia  solani  Kiihn,  damping  off.  Conn. 

Sphaeropsis  sp.  (?  Macrophoma  taxi  (Berk.)  Berl.  &  Vogl.j,  twig 
blight.  K.  J. 

Sphaerulina  taxi  (Cke.)  Mass.,  needle  blight.  Oregon. 

TECCMMRIM.  (BIONCLIACEAE ) 

TECCMARIA  CAPEKSIS  (Thunb. )  Spach,  CAPE- HONEYSUCKLE.  Evergreen  shrub 
of  S.  Africa,  grown  in  hedges  and  for  ornament,  Zone  Vil 


Armillaria  mellea  Vahl  ex  Fr. ,  root  rot.  Calif. 

Clitocybe  tabescens  (Scop,  ex  Fr.)  Bres.,  root  rot.  Fla. 
Glonierella  cingulata  (Ston.  )  Spauld.  &  Schrenk,  leaf  spot 
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TECTCNA  (VERBSNACEAE ) 

TECTCEA  GRAIDIS  L.  ,  TEAK.  Large  tree  of  S.E.  Asia,  sometimes  grown 
for  ornament  in  Hawaii  and  the  far  South. 

Cercosoora  tectoniae  F.  L.  Stevens,  leaf  spot.  T.  H. 

TSRAMNUS  (LEGUMINOSAE ) 

TERAlv'INUS  UNGINATUS  (L.)  Sw.  Woody  vine  of  tropical  America. 

Cercospora  maricaoensis  Young,  leaf  spot.  P.  R. 

Meliola  bicornis  Wint.,  black  mildew,  p.  R. 

Phakopsora  vignae  Arth. ,  rust  (II).  P.  R. 

Phyllachora  galactiae  Earle,  black  leaf  spot.  P.  R. 

Uromyces  cologaniae  Arth.,  rust  (II,  III).  ?.  R. 

TERMINAL I A  ( COMBRETACEAE ) 


TERLiNALIA  CATAPPA  L.,  INDIAN-AIilCND .  Tree  of  Old  World  tropics, 
sometimes  planted  for  shade  In  S.  Fla.,  and  tropical 
America. 

Fusicoccum  sp.,  on  twigs.  P.  R. 

Trabutia  bucidae  Chardcn,  black  leaf  spot.  P.  R. 

TETRAGASTRIS  (BURSERACEAE ) 

TETRAGASTRIS  spp.  Tropical  American  trees. 


Meliola  burseracearum  F.  L.  Stevens,  black  mildew.  Canal  Zone,  P.  R 
TETRAPANAX  ( ARALIACEAE ) 

TSTRAPANAX  PAPYRI FERUM  C.  Koch,  RICE-PAPER  PLANT.  Shrub  of  Formosa 
used  for  rice-paper' manufacture,  sometimies  grown  for 
interest  in  the  far  South. 

Heterodera  marioni  (Cornu)  Goodey,  root  knot.  Fla. 

TETRAZYGIA  (MELASTOMACEAE ) 

TETRAZYGIA  ELAEACEC IDES  (Sw.)  DC.,  CENIZO.  Tropical  American  shrub. 

Asterina  dilabens  Sp^g-,A.  tetrazygiae  Ryan,  black  leaf  spot.  ^P.^K. 
Dot-hidina  peribebuyensis  (Speg.)  Chardon,  black  leaf  spoo.  r.  R. 
Guignardia  tetrazygiae  F.  L.  Stevens,  leaf  spot.  ?.  Pi. 
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THEA  (THEACEAE) 

*THEA  SINENSIS  L.  (CAMELLIA  SINENSIS  (L.)  Ktze.),  TEA.  Evergreen 
shrub  of  S.E.  Asia,  sometimes  grown  in  the  South  for 
interest  and  earlier  tested  there  commercially. 

Cephaleuros  virescens  Kze.,  green  scurf.  Fla.,  S.  Cai . 

Glome rella  cingulata  (Ston.)  Spauld.  &  Schrenk,  on  leaves.  Fla., 

S.  Car.,  Texas.  ( Colletotrichum  camelliae  Massee  and  probably 
C.  carveri  Ell.  &  Ev.  belong  to  this). 

Pestalotia  guepini  Desm. ,  leaf  spot,  twig  blight.  S.  Car. 

Phyllosticta  erratica  Ell.  &  Ev. ,  on  leaves.  Ala. 

THEOBROMA  ( STERCULI ACEAE ) 

% 

THEOBROMA  CACAO  L. ,  CACAO.  Small  evergreen  tree  of  tropical  America, 
source  of  cocoa  and  chocolate \  occasionally  grown  in 
Puerto  Rico  but  commercial  cultivation  is  farther  south. 

Calonectria  rigidiuscula  (Berk.  &  Br . )  Sacc.  (Fusarium  decemcellu- 
lare  Brick),  on  spotted  pods  &  branch  cankers.  P.  R. 

Cephaleuros  virescens  Kze.,  algal  spot,  "red  rust".  P.  R. 
Colletotrichum  spp.,  anthrc.  cnose ,  pod  spot,  di^back.  P.  R. 

Various  specific  names  have  been  applied  to  what  are  probably 
only  strains  of  C.  gloeosporioides  Penz.,  the  conidial  stage  of 
Glomerella  cingulata  (Ston.)  Spauld.  &  Schr.enk. 

Corticium  salmonicolor  Berk.  &  Br. ,  thread  blight,  "pink  disease". 

P.  R. 

Diplodia  thcobromae  (Pat.)  Nowell,  (D.  cacaoicola  P.  Henn. )  , 

dieback,  brown  rot  of  pods.  Fla.,  P.  R. ,  Virgin  Is.  Conidial 
stage  of  Physalospora  rhodina  (Berk.  &  Curt. )  Cko. 

(Fusarium  decemcellulare  Brick):  Calonectria  rigidiuscula. 

(Nectria  bainii  Massee):  Calonectria  rigidiuscula. 

Phytophthora  palmivora  Butl.  (P.  faberi  Maubl.),  canker,  pod  rot, 
wilt.  West  Indies. 

Rosellinia  bunodes  (Berk.  &  Br. )  Sacc.,  root  rot.  P.  R. 

Spicaria  colorans  De  Jonge,  on  branches.  ?.  R. 

i 

THESPESIA  (MALVACEAE) 

THESPESIA  spp.,  especially  T.  PCPULNEA  (L.)  Soland. ,  PGRTIA-TREE. 

Small  tropical  tree  sometimes  grown  for  ornament  and 
wood  in  S.  Fla.  and  West  Indies. 

Lophodermium  sp.,  on  leaves.  T.  H. 

(DIVISION  OF  MYCCLCGY  AND  DISEASE  SURVEY). 

*  This  species  has  been  bandied  between  Camellia  and  Thea  for  some  time, 
current  usage  favoring  the  former.  In  the  preparation  of  this  list . 
Camellia  was  passed  in  alphabetic  sequence  before  this  disposition 
was  confirmed,  therefore  the  species  is  introduced  under  Thea  but  will 
be  placed  in  Camellia  in  the  next  revision. 
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SEPTEMBER  .WEATHER 

(From  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Weekly  Weather  and  Crop  Bulletin  for 
week  ending  October  6,  1942). 

For  the  country  as  a  whole  unusual,  temperature  conditions  were  experi¬ 
enced  during  September.  The  first  half  of  the  month  was  rather  uniformly 
warm,  but  the  latter  part  brought  abnormally  cold  weather  to  nearly  all 
sections  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Record-breaking  low  temperatures 
for  the  season  were  experienced  in  a  considerable  north-central  area,  with 
unprecedented  snowfall.  Figure  1  shows  that  the  monthly  mean  temperatures 
were  above  normal  in  the  mere  eastern  States,  despite  the  relatively  cold 
weather  the  latter  part  of  the  month.  However,  between  the  Appalachian 
and  Pocky  Mountains,  except  very  locally,  the  temperatures  averaged  below 
normal,  with  the  greatest  minus  departures  in  the  Southwest  and  Central- 
Northern  States.  West  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  the  range  was  from  near  norm¬ 
al  in  the  Great  Basin  and  south  Pacific  districts  to.  considerably  above 
normal  in  the  interior  of  the  Pacific  Northwest,  with  some  record-breaking 
high  temperatures  the  latter  part  of  the  month,  coincident  with  the  ab¬ 
normally  cold  weather  in  the  East. 

Precipitation  was  decidedly  variable  for  a  fall  month,  the  amounts 
being  extremely  heavy  in  some  areas  and  very  light  in  others  nearby. 

Figure  2  shows  the  geographic  distribution  in  percentages  of  normal.  As 
an  example  of  the  marked  variations  it.  will  be  noted  that  the  monthly 
totals  were  relatively  light  along  the  Atlantic  coast  and  heavy  inland; 
also,  they  were  light  in  the  immediate  central  and  lower  Mississippi  Val¬ 
ley  and  extremely  heavy  in  a  south-north  bolt  to  the  westward  extending 
from  eastern  Texas  northward  to  southeastern  Nebraska.  There  Were  also 
some  marked  variations  in  western  sections,  such  as  70  percent  of  normal 
at  Denver,  Colo.,  and  more  than  twice  the  normal  at  Pueblo,  nearby.  West 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains  moisture  was  generally  scanty  with  large  areas  having 
no  precipitation. 
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The  riant  Disease. Reporter  is  issued  as  a  service  to  plant  anthologists - 

roughout  the  United  States.  It  contains  reports , summaries, observations, 
end  comments  suomitted  voluntarily  by  qualified  observers.  These  reports 
o  ten  are  m  the  form  of  suggestions , queries, and  opinions, frequently  pure¬ 
ly  tentative,  offered  for  consideration  or  discussion' rather  than  as  mat¬ 
ters  of  established  fact..  In  accepting  and  publishing  this  material  the 
Division  oi  mycology  and  Disease  Survey  serves  merely  as  an  informational 
n°use. — It  _does  not  assume  responsibility  for  the  subject  matter. 


IN  THIS  ISSU1 


9 

Check  list  revision,  by  Freeman  Weiss,  page  422, 


Downy  mildew  appeared  on  soybeans  in  Iowa  for  the  first  time  this  year, 

according  to  I.  3.  Melhus  reporting  some  unusual  occurrences  of  diseases  on 
this  crop,  page  431* 

S.  E.  Fenne  reports  on  the  incidence  of  tobacco  diseases  in  Virginia  in 
1942,  page  432,  and  Wilbert  A.  Jenkins  gives .details  for  bright  tobacco  in 
Pittsylvania  County,  page  434. 

Potato  late  blight  was  severe  in  the  Upper  Mississippi  Valley  according 
to  I.  E.  Melhus,  page  437.  In  other  brief  notes:  Otto  A.  Reinking  ruports 
resistance  of  a  beet  strain  to  scab;  P.  A.  Young  has  observed  a  canker  op 
i  Crotalaria  in  Texas;  M.  T.  Hilborn  reports  the  first  observation  of  bitter 
pit  on  McIntosh  apples  in  Maine;  and  a  correction. 

Request  for  information,  page  439. 
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CHECK  LIST  REVISION 
Freeman  Weiss 


THUJA  (PINACEAE  —  CUPRES.SINEAE) 


THUJA  CC CIDENT ALIS  L. ,  AMERICAN  (Eastern)  ARBORVITAE  (Northern  white- 
cedar).  Evergreen  tree  of  Growth  Regions  22,  23 >  24,  2 o, 
27;  cult,  for  ornament  in  numerous  (mostly  dwarf)  horti¬ 
cultural  ■'forms,  Zone  II. 


H . 
J. 


.  Me. 

Texas . 


N.  Y.,  Wis 


Ohio,  Pa. 


Armillaria  mellea  Vahl  ex  Fr. ,  root  rot.  Mich.,  L.  Y.,  Texas. 
Clitocvbe  tabescens  (Scop-,  ex  Fr.)  Bres.,  root  rot.  Fla. 
Didymascella  thujina  (Durand)  Maire  (Keithia Hthujina  Durand) ,  leaf 
blight,  seedling  blight.  Vt.  to  Va.  &  W is. 

Fomes  annosus  (Fr.)  Cke.,  brown  butt  rot,.  Mich. 

,F.  poseus  (Alb.  &  Schw.  ex  Fr. )  Cke. ,  brown  trunk  rot- 
Fusarium  solan!  (Mart.)  App.  &  Wr . ,  seedling  root  rot. 

Lenzites  saepiaria  Viiulf.  ex  Fr.,  wood  rot.  Minn. 

Lophodermium  thuyae  Davis,  needle . ,.;spot.  Me.,  N. 

Micropera  tenella  Sacc.  &  Ell.,  on  brancr.es .  N. 

Mycosphaerella  sp.,  ?  twig  blight.  Ala.,  Pa. 

M.  conigena  (Pk.)  House,  on  twigs  &  cones.  N.  I. 

M.  pinsapo  (Thurn. )  House,  on  twigs.  N.  Y. 

Pestalotia  funerea  Desm. ,  twig  blight. .  hides oreao. 

Phacidium  infestans  Karst.,  snow  blight.  N.E.  States^ 

Phomoosis  junioerovora  Hahn,  nursery  blight.  Ind. ,  Ky. 

Va .  1  ,  "  | j 

P.  occulta  Trav.,  on  injured  twigs.  N.  Y. 

Phymatotrichum  omnivorum  (Shear)  Dug.,  root  rot.  Texas. 
Physalospcra  obtusa  (Schw.)  Cke.,  on  dead  branches.  G-a.,  Pa. 
Phytophthcra  sp. ,  twig  blight.  N.  J . 

Polyporus  spp.,  wood  rot.  Spp.  reported  include  P.  adustus  oilld. 
ex  Fr.,  Minn.,  Pa.;  P.  balsameus  Pk. ,  brown  butt  rot,  Great ^ 
Lakes  States;  P.  hirsutus  Gulf.  ex  Fr.,  Me.;  P.  schweinitzii 
Fr . ,  brown  root  tk  butt  rot,  N.E.  States;  P.  versicoloi  L.  ex 
Fr . ,  Me . 

Poria  vaporaria  Fr. ,  brown  cubical  rot.  Great  Lakes  States. 

r,  weirii  Murr.,  yellow  ring  rot.  Great  Lakes  States. 
Rhizoctonia  solani  Kuhn,  damping  off.  Conn. 

Schizophyllum  commune  Fr. ,  wood  rot.  Me. 

Trametes  i.sabellina  Fr.,  wood  rot.  Mich. 

Vais a  thujae  Pk.,  on  dead  branches.  N.  Y. 


THUJA  ORIENT  ALIS  L.,  ORIENTAL  ARBORVITAE.  Evergreen  tree  of  E.  Asia, 
cult,  in  numerous  horticultural  forms,  Zone  V-VI. 


Alternaria  sp.,  dieback  (probably  secondary).  Texas.  Arborvitae 
grown  in  nursery  and  ornamental  plantings  is  subject  to  physio¬ 
logical  dieback  resulting  chiefly  from  drought;  various  seconds 
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THUJA  ORIENT ALIS  cont. 

_ fungi  are  associated  out  have  not  been  shown  to  be  parasitic. 
Armillaria  mellea  Vahl  ex  Fr.,  root  rot.  Miss.,  Texas. 

Beltr  ania  rhombic  a  Penz.,  dieback.  Fla.  See  note  under  Alternaria. 
Botrytis  cinerea  Pers.,  gray  mold  twig  blight.  N.  J. 

Clitocybe  tabescens  (Scop,  ex  Fr. )  Bres.,  root  rot.  Fla. 

Coryneum  berckmanii  Milbrath,  twig  blight.  Oregon,  Wash.  Chief¬ 
ly  on  the  yellow  var.  Berckmann. 

C.  cardinale  Wagener,  twig  canker.  Calif. 

Didymascella  thujina  (Durand)  Maire,  leaf  blight.  Texas. 

Diplcdia  sp  . ,  dieback.  Ala.,  Fla.  See  note  under  Alternaria. 
Pestalotia  funerea  Desm. ,  dieback.  Widespread. 

Phomopsis  juniperovora  Hahn,  nursery  blight.  Pa. 

P.  occulta  Trav. ,  dieback.  Miss.,  N.  J. ,  S.  Car.,  Texas. 

See  note  under  Alternaria. 

Phymatot rich  urn  omnivcrum  (Shear)  Dug.,  root  rot.  Texas. 

Rhizoctonia  solard  Kuhn,  damping  off.  N.  H.,  N.  Y. ,  Texas,  Va. 

Valsa  abietis  Fr.,  on  twigs..  Pa. 

THUJA  PLICATA  D.  Don,  GIANT  ARBORVITAE  (Western  red-cedar).  Ever¬ 
green  tree  of  Growth  Regions  1,  2.,  A,  6,  7,  12;  important 
source  of  lumber. 

Aleurodiscus  amorphus  (Pers.  ex  Fr. )  Rabh. ,  on  bark  of  suppressed 
or  injured  trees.  Oregon. 

Armillaria  mellea  Vahl  ex  Fr.  ,  root  'rot,  butt  rot.  Widespread.  ■ 
Coryneum  spp.,  twig  blight.  Idaho,  Oregon,  Wash.  Spp.  reported 
include  C.  juniperinum  Ell.  and  C.  thujirium  Dearn. 

Cucurbidothis  conjuncta  Petr.,  on  branches.  Idaho.  . 

Didymascella  thujina  (Durand)  Maire  (Keithia  thujina  Durand) , 
leaf  blight.  Mont,  to  Wash.  &  Calif. 

Echinodontium  tinctorium  (Ell.)  Ell.  &  Ev. ,  brown  stringy  rot. 

Idaho. 

Femes  annosus  (Fr. )  Ckc . ,  brown  butt  rot.  Idaho. 

F.  applanatus  (P^rs.  cx  Fr.)  Gill.,  white  mottled  butt  rot.  Wash. 
F.  nigrolimit^tus  (Rom ill)  Egol.,  white,  pocket  rot  chiefly  of 
slash.  Idaho. 

F.  pini  (Brot.  ex  Fr. )  Karst.,  red  ring  rot.  N.W.  States. 

F.  pinicola  (Sw.  ex  Fr. )  Cke.,  brown  trunk  rot.  Wash. 

F.  subroseus  (Weir)  Gverh. ,  brown  cubical  rot.  N.W.  States. 
Hendersonia  thyoides  Cke.  &  Ell.,  twig  blight.  Oregon. 

Herpotrichia  nigra  Hartig,  snow  blight.  Idaho. 

Lenzites  saepiaria  Wulf.  ex  Fr.  and  L.  trabea  Pers.  ex  Fr. , 
wood  rot.  Cosmopolitan. 

Hicrothyrium  thujae  Dearn.,  on  leaves.  Oregon. 

Mycosphaerella  thujae  Petr.,  on  leaves.  Idaho. 

Pestalotia  funerea  Desm. ,  dieback.  Wash. 

Polyporus  spp.,  wood  rot.  Spp.  reported  include  P.  abietinus  Dicks, 
ex  Fr.,  sapwood  rot,  Idaho,  Wash.;  P.  adustus  Willd. ' ex  Fr . , 
Idaho;  P.  uncaps  Pk. ,  red  ray  rot,  Idaho;  P.  cuneatus  (Murr.) 
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THUJA  PLICATA  cent. 

Buchanan,  sapwood  rot, 


N.W 


States 


P.  dichrous  Fr. ,  Idaho, 


Mont.,  Wash.;  P.  e Logans  Bull,  'ex  Fr. ,  Idaho; 

Pk.,  Idaho;  P.  hirsutus  Wulf.  ex  Fr.,  Idaho;^ 

Fr.,  brown  root  rand  butt  rot,  Idaho,  Wash.;  P 
ex  Fr. ,  sapwood  rot,  Idaho,  Wash. 

Poria  weirii  Murr. ,  yellow  ring  rot.  General . 

Stereum  spp.,  wood  rot. 

S.  chaiiletii  Pars,  ex  Fr.,  Idaho. 

S.  sar.guinolentum  Alb.  &  Schw.  ex  Fr .  ,  Mont. 

S.  sulcatum  Burt,  Alaska. 

Thelephor?  terrostris  Ehr.  ex  Fr. ,  seedling  stem  girdle. 
Trametes  isabellina  Fr.,  wood  rot.  Calif.,  Idaho.- 
Valsa  abietis  Fr. ,  and  V.  weirii  Petr.,  on  dead  branches. 
Wash. 


P .  guttulatus 
P .  s  chweinitzii 
versicolor  L. 


Wash. 


Idaho , 


THUJOPSIS  (PINACEAE  —  CUPRESSINEAE) 

THUJOPSIS  DOLABRATA  (L.  f . )  Sieb.  1  Zucc. ,  HI  BA  ARBORVITAE .  Ever¬ 
green  tree  of  Japan,  cult,  for  ornament,  Zone  II. 

Phomopsis  occulta  Trav. ,  dieback.  Calif. 

THURBERIA  ( MALVACEAE ) 


THURBERIA  TRILCBA  (DC.)  Tidest.,  ARIZONA 
Growth  Regions  10,  11,  14, 
ment  in  the  Southwest. 


*  ILD  COTTON.  Shrub  of 
sometimes  grown  for  orna- 


Diolodia  theobromae  (Pat.)  Nowell  (D.  natalensis  Pcle-Evans), 
dieback.  Texas. 

P h yina totrichum  omnivorum  (Shear)  Dug.,  root  rot.  Texas. 

Phytomonas  malvacearum  (EFS.)  Bergey  et-  al. ,  angular  leal  spot. 

Ariz . 

TIBCUCHINA  (MELAS'TCMACEAE) 

TI'BOUCHINA  spp.,  GLCRYBUSH.  Shrubs  of  S.  America,  grown  for  ornament 
in  the  far  South. 

Clitocybe  tabescens  (Scon,  ex  Fr.)  Bres.,  root  rot.  Fla. 

TILIA  (TILIACEAE) 

TILIA  AMERICANA  L.,  AMERICA!-  LINDEN,  (BASSWOOD).  Forest  tree  of 
Growth  Regions  20,  21,  22,  23,  24,  23,  26,  27;  grown 
for  shade  and  ornament,  Zone  II;  valuable  honey  plant. 
a  few  records  on  closely  related  host  spp.  occurring 
mostly  in  the  South  and  often  riot  specifically  dis¬ 
tinguished  are  included 
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TILIA  AMERICANA  cont. 

Aleurodiscus  acerinus  (Pers.  ex  Fr. )  Hohn.  &  Litsch.,  and 

A.  griseo-canus  (3'res.)  Hbhn.  &  Litsch.,  on  bark,  ?  canker. 

'Pa.,  Iowa,  Mo. 

Asteroma.  tibiae  Rud .  ,  on  leaves.  Ind.  ,  Wis. 

Botryosphaeria  ribis  (Tode  ex  Fr. )  Gross.  &  Dug.,  on  branches. 

Md . ,  N.  J.,  N.  Y. 

Cercosnora  microsora  Sacc.,  leaf  blight.  General.  (?  Conidial 
stage  of  Mycosphaerella  microsora  Syd. ) 

Collybia.  velutir.es  Fr.  ,  sapwood  rot,  wound  rot.  Occasional. 

Daedalea  confragosa  Bolt,  ex  Fr.,  white  spongy  rot,  wound  rot. 

D.  unicolor  Bull,  ex  Fr.,  Iowa,  K.  Dak. 

Da.Ld.inia  concentrica  (Bolt.)  Ces.  &  DeNot.,  wood  rot.  Minn., 

D.  grande  Child  and  D.  Occident ale  Child.  Minn. 

Dendrophoma  tiliae  Pk.,  on 'branches.  K.  Y. 

Diaporthe  eres  Nits..  (D.  velata  Pors.  ex  Kits.),  on  branches. 

D.  tiliacea  (Ell.)  Hohn.,  on  branches.  Iowa,  Me.,  Miqh. ,  N 
Exosporium  tiliae  Lk.  ex  Fr.  ,  on  branches.  N.  Y.  to  Va.  and  Mich. 
Foinos  a  pplanatus  (Pers.  ex  Fr. )  Gill..,  white,  butt  and  heart  rot.  Vt. 
F.  connntus  (Weinm.  ex  Fr. )  Gill.,  white  spongy  rot.  N.E.  States. 
F.  pinicola  (Sw.  ex  Fr. )  Cke.,  brown  cubical  rot.  F.  Y. 

Gnomonia  tiliae  Klob.  (Gloeosporium  tiliae  Gud. ) ,  loaf  spot. 

Conn,  to  Va.,  Iowa  &  Minn. 

Hydnum  sept  ntricnale 'Fr. ,  white  spongy  rot.  Ala.,  Mich. 

Lenzitcs  betulina  L.  ex.  Fr. ,  wood  rot.  K.  Y. ,  Vt. 


N 


Vt. 
,  Y. 


Mich. 

Y. ,  Pa. 


Macrophoma  tiliaeda  P 


on  branches.  Ohio. 


Melanconis  .juglandis  (Ell.  &  Ev.  )  Graves  var.  tiliae  Wehmeyer, 
on  branches'.  Mich. 

Myxosporium  fumosum  Ell.  &  Ev.  ,  on  dead  twigs.  III. 

M.  tiliae  Doarn.  N.  Y.  (Possibly  identical  with  Myxofusicoccum 
tiliae  Died.,  ■  nd  related  to  Diaporthe  tiliacea. ) 

galligena  Bros.),  trunk 

Wide s oread. 


V 

i  • 


Kectria  spp.  (K.  coccine...  P_rs.  ex  Fr. , 
and  branch  ’canker.  N.  Y. ,  Pa.,  Va. 

N.  cinnabarina  Tode  ox  Fr. ,  on  branches,  dieback, 

Phlvctaena  tiliae  Doarn.,  leaf  spot.  Tern. 

Pholiota  adipose  Fr. ,  brown  mottled  heart  rot.  Mass. ,  Pa.  to  Term. 

Phoraduadron  flavescens  (Pursh)  Nutt.,  mistletoe.  Southern  States. 

Phylloctinio  corylee  DC.  ex  Karst.,  powdery  mildew.  Minn. 

Phyllosticta  praetorvisa  Bubak,  leaf  spot.  Wis. 

?.  tiliae  Sacc.  &  Speg. ,  N.  Y.  to  W.  Va. 

Phymatotrichum  omniverum  (Shear)  Dug.,  root  rot.  Texas. 

Physalospora  obtusa  (S'chw.)  Cke.,  on  branches.  N.  Y. ,  Va. 

Pleurotus  ostreatus  Fr.  and  P.  sapidus  Kalch. ,  sapwood  rot,  sometimes 
on  living  trees.  Cosmopolitan. 

Polyporus  spp.,  wood  rot  chiefly  of  dead  trunks,  sometimes  heart 
rot  of  living  trees.  Spp.  reported  include- P.  adustus  Willd. 


ex  Fr.  ,  Minn.,  Mo.,  N.  Y. ,  Vt.-,  Wis.;  P.  biformis  Klotzsch, 

N, .  Y. ;  P.  elegans  Bull,  ex  Fr.  ,  Mo.,  Chic,  N.  Y.;  P.  fumosus 
Pers.  ex  Fr.,  N .  Y. ;  P.  galactinus  Berk. ,  Minn.;  P.  gilvus  Schw. 
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TILIA  AMERICANA  cont. 

ex  Fr.;  P.  hirsutus 


,f.  ex  Fr. ,  Mass.,  N.  Y.,  Vt.; 


P.  pargamenus  Fr.,  N.  Y.,  Vt.;  P.  resinosus  Sclirad.  ex  Fr. , 


Linn.,  N. 


\r 

1 


•  > 


Vt, ;  P.  spumeus  Sow.  ex  Fr.,  N.  Y. 


P.  squamosus  Huds-.  ex  Fr.; 


unitus  Pers.,  Mich, 


Me . 


N. 


Car. 


low  a . 


P.  versicolor  L.  ex  Fr.,  lnd. ,  Vt. 

Rabenhorstia  tiliae  Fr.,  on  branches.  Iowa, 

Conidial  stage  of  Hercospora  tiliae. 

Russula  sp.,  parasitic  mycorrhiza.  Mich. 

Schizophyllum  commune  Fr.,  wood  rot.  IJIinn . 

Sclerotinia  tiliae  Reads,  on  fallen  fruits. 

Septobasidium  fumigatum  Burt,  felt.  Fla. 

Stpreum  sop. ,  wood  rot  chiefly  log^s  and  slash,  including 

S.  cinerasccns  (Schw. )  Mas see ,  Iowa,  Minn.;  3.  fasciatum  Schw. 
ex  Fr.,  Vt.;  S.  murravi  (Berk.  &  Curt.)  Burt,  Pa. 

Strumclla  so.  (S.  coryneoidea  Sacc.  &Wint.?),  trunk  canker.  N.  J. 
Torula  ligniperda  (Willk.)  Sacc.,  gray  sapwood  stain. 

Trametes  mollis  Sommerf .  ex  Fr.  ,  wood  rot.  Vt. 

Uncinula  clintonii  Pk. ,  powdery  mildew.  General. 

Ustulina  vulgaris  Tul. ,  root  rot.  -N.  Y. 

Vorticillium  albo-atrum  Reinke  &  Berth.,  wilt.  Ill. 


TILIA  CORD AT A  Mill,  (also  in  part  T.  EUEGPEA  L.  =  T.  CCRDATA  x  T. 

PLATYPHYLLOS  Scop.),  EUROPEAN  LINDEN.  Large  tree  of 
Europe,  extensively  planted  for  shade,  Zone  III. 

Cercospora  microsora  Sacc.,  leaf  spot.  N.  J. 

Gloeosporium  tiliae  Cud., leaf  spot.  K.  Y.  Conidial  stage  of 
Gnomonia.  tiliae. 

TRACHELCSPERIviUM  ( APCCYNACEAE) 


TRA C HELGS PERMUM  JASMINCIDES  Lem.,  CONFEDERATE- JASMINE .  Evergreen 
vine  of  China  cult,  for  ornament  in  the  far  South. 

Cercospora  repens  Ell.  &  Ev. ,  leaf  spot.  La. 

TRICHILIA  (MELIACEAE ) 

TRICK ILIA  spp.  Small  trees  of  tropical  America,  sometimes  planted 
for  ornament. 

Uredo  trichiliae  Arth. ,  rust  II.  P.  R. 

TSUGA  (PINACEAE) 

TSUGA  CANADENSIS  (L. )  Carr.,  CANADA  or  EASTERN  HEMLOCK .  Evergreen 
forest  tree-  of  Growth  Regions  22,  23,  24,  25,  27 ,  28; 
source  of  lumber  a.nd  tan  bark,  and  grown  for  ornament 
in  numerous  hort.  forms,  Zone  IV. 
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Aleurodiscus  amorphus  (Pers,  ex.Fr. )  Rabh.  and  A.  farlowii  Burt,- 
. °n  branches  &  trunks  of  suppressed  trees.  N.E.  States. 

Arraillaria  mellea  Vahl  ex  Fr.,  root  &  butt  rot.  Mass,  to  Pa.  &  Mich. 

Ascochyta  conicola  Dearn.  &  House,  on  cone  scales.  N.  Y. 

(Asterina  nuda  Pk.):  Phaeo crypt onus  nudus  (Pk. )  Petr.  N.  Y. 

Botrytis  sp. ,  .twig  blight .  N.  J. 

Oaliciopsis .  pine  a  Pk.,  on  dead  bark  of  sapling,  ?  bark  canker.  Pa. 

(Cenangium  balsameum  Pk.,  and  var.  abietinum  Pk. ) :  Dermatea 
balsamea  (Pk.)  Seaver. 

Comophora  puteana  (Schum.  ex  Fr.  )  Karst.,  sapwood  rot  chiefly 
of  slash.  Widespread. 

Cylindrocladium  scopariuin  Morgan,  seedling  root  rot.  N.  J. 

Cytospora  sp.  (?  C.  curreyi  Sacc.),  twig  canker.  Md. ,  Va. 

Dasyscypha  agassizii  (Berk.  &  Curt.)  Sacc.,  on  branches.  N.  Y. 

Dermatea  balsamea  (Pk. )  Seaver,  canker,  twig  blight.  Ga. ,  N.  Y. , 
Term.,  Va. 

Didymascella  tsugae  (Farl.)  .Mai re  (Keithia  t.  Farl.),  needle 
blight.  Mass.,  N.  H.,  Wis. 

Dimer osporium  tsugae  Dearn.,  on  needles.  Ga.,  N.  Car.,  Term.,  Va. 

Fomes  spn.,  wood  rot  of  living  or  dead  trees  and  logs,  especially: 

F.  annosus  (Fr.)  Cke.,  white  spongy  sapwood  rot.  Conn. 

F.  applanatus  (Pers.  ex  Fr.)  Gill.,  white  mottled  root  &  butt  rot. 
Occasional. 

F,  pini(Brot.  ex  Fr. )  Karst,  including  var.  abietis  Karst., 
rod  ring  rot,  white  pocket  heart  -rot.  N.E.  States  to  Tenn. 

F.  pinicola  (Sw.  ex  Fr. )  Cke..,  brown  cubical  rot  of  trunks  & 
logs.  Widespread. 

F.  roseus  (Alb.  &  Schw.  ex  Fr. )  Cke,,  brown  cubical  trunk  rot. 


Me.  to  W.  va 


IT  • 


F..subroseus  (Weir)  Cverh. ,  brown  cubical  rot  of  logs  &- timber. 
N.  Y.,  Pa.,  Va. 

Ganoderma  lucidum  (Leyss.  ex  Fr. )  Karst.  (G.  tsugae  Murr. ) , 


whit':  spongy  sapwood  &  heart  rot.  N.E.  States. to  Ind.  &  Wis. 

Gelatine sporium. abietinum  Pk.  Conidial  stage  of  .Dermatea  balsamea. 

Hymenochaete  agglutinans  Ell.,. stem  girdle  of  saplings.  Pa. 

Lenzites  betulina  L.  ex  Fr.,  white  sapwood  rot.  N.  Y. 

L.  saepiaria  Wulf.  ex  Fr. ,  and.L.  trabea  Pers.  ex  Fr.,  brown 
cubical  rot  of  logs  &  timber.  Widespread. 

Melampsora  abietis-canadensis  Ludwig,  needle  &  cone  rust  (C,  I)* 

New  England 'to  Pa.  &  Wis.  II  and  III  on  Populus  spp. 

M.  farlowii  (Arth.  )  Davis,  needle  &  cone  rust  (III).  New  England 
to  N .  .Car.  &  Wi  s. 

Iiicropera  abietina  (Pk. j  Hohn.  Conidial  stage  of  Dermatea  balsamea. 

.Mycosphaerella  tsugae  (Pk. )  House, .on  cone  scales.  N.  Y« 

Phacidium  tsugae  Cash  &  Davidson,  on  discolored  needles,  N.  Car. 

..Phomopsis  occulta  Trav. ,  .on  .  blighted  twigs.  Mass., -I; .  J. ,  K.  Y. 

Polyporus  spp..,  sapwood  rat  of  standing  or  fallen,  trees,  sometimes 
heart  rot  of  living  trees,,  especially: 

P.  abietinus  Dicks,  ox  Fr.,  white  sapwood  rot.  General. 
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Polyporus  albidus  Pk. ,  N.  Y. 

P .  amorphus  Fr. ,  brown  stringy  rot,  Pa, 

P.  anceps  Pk.,  red  ray  rot,  Mass. 

P:  borealis  Fr.,  brown  cubical  rot,  Mass.,  N.  Y. ,  Tenn. ,  Va. 

P.  caesius  Schrad.  ex  Fr. ,  Me. 

P.  cinnabarinus  Jacq.  ex  Fr.,  Pa.,  Vt. 

p.  circinatus  Fr.,  white  root  &  butt  rot,  N.  Y.,  Wis. 

P.  dichrous  Fr.,  N.  Y. 

P.  dualis  Pk.,  K.  Y. 

P.  fibrillosus  Karst.,  N.  Y.,  Tenn. 

P.  fissus  Berk.,  Mich. 

P.  fragilis  .Fr . ,  N.  Y. 

P.  gilvus  (Schw. )  Fr. ,  Pa. 

P.  guttulatus  Pk. ,  N.  Y. 

P.  . hirsutus  Wulf.  ex  Fr. ,  N.  Y. 

?.  prolificans* Fr. ,  N.  Y. ,  Pa. 

P.  resinosus  Schrad.  ex  Fr.,  Me.,  Tenn.,  Vt. 

P.  spraguei  Berk.  1  Curt.,  N.  Y. 

P.  spumeus  Sow.  ex  Fr. ,  Me. 

P.  subpendulus  (Atk.)  Sacc.  &  Trott.,  N.  Y. 

P.  sulphureus  Bull,  ex  Fr. 

P.  tulipiferus  (Schw.)  Cverh.,  Vt. 

P.  undosus  Pk.  ,  N.  Y. 

P.  versicolor  L.  ex  Fr.  ,  Widespread. 

Poria  s pp . ,  wood  rot  usually  of  dead  trunks,  logs  or  timber, 

especially  P.  ferruginosa  Schrad.  ex  Fr.  ,  white  spongy  rot; 

P.  incrassata  (Berk.  &  Curt.)  Burt,  dry  rot  of  timber,  wide¬ 
spread;  P.  isabellina  (Fr.)  Cverh.,  white  pocket  rot,  N.  Y.; 

P.  subacida  (Pk, )  Sacc.,  white  spongy  rot,  N.E.  States; 

P.  tsugina  (Murr, )  Sacc.  &.  Trott,,  white  spongy  rot,  N.E.  States 
to  Tenn.;  P.  vaillantii  (Fr. )  Cke.,  dry  rot  of  timber,  wide¬ 
spread. 

Pucciniastrum  hydrangeae  (Berk.  &  Curt.)  Arth. ,  needle  rust  (0,  I). 
Ind.,  Md.,  Pa.,  Tenn.,  Va.  II  &  III  on  Hydrangea  arborescens. 

P.  myrtilli  (Schum. )  Arth.,  needle  rust  (0,  I).  Me.  to  Ala., 

Ind.  &  W is.  II  &  III  on  Ericaceae. 

4 

Rhizina  undulata  Fr. ,  seedling  root  rot.  N.  Y. 

Rhizoctonia  solani  Kuhn,  dumping  off.  Cosmopolitan. 

Rosellinia  herpotrichioides  Hepting  &  Davidson,  needle  blight. 

N.  Car.  . 

Stureum  spp. *  rot  of  logs,  slash  &  timber,  especially:  S.  radiatum 
Pk.,  Pa.,  Va.,  Wis.;  S.  sanguinolentum  Alb.  &  Schvj.  ex  Fr.  , 
brown  cubical  sapwood  &  heart  rot,  widespread;  S.  sulcatum  Burt 
Pa.,  Vt.,  Wis. 

Trametes  spp.,  rot  of  logs  &  slash,  sometimes  of  timber,  especially: 
T.  americana  Overh. ,  Mo.,  Wis.;  T.  carbonaria  (Berk.  &  Curt.) 
Overh. ,  N.  Y. ,  Pa,;  T.  heteromorpha  (Fr.)  Lloyd,  Me.,  N .  Y.,  Va 
T.  sepium  Berk.,  F.  Y. ;  T.  serialis'  Fr.-,  Me.,  N.  Y* 

Vais a  abietis  Fr. ,  on  branches.,  Va.,  W.  Va. 
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TSUGA  CARCLINIANA  Engelm. ,  CAROLINA  HEMLOCK.  Evergreen  tree  of 
Growth  Region  27;  grown  for  ornament.  Zones  V-VI. 

Dimerospcrium  tsugae  Dearn. ,  on  discolored  needles.  N.  Car. 
Melampsora  abietis-canadensis  (Farl.)  Ludwig, •  needle  &  cone  rust 
(0,  I).  Conn. 

to.  farlowii  (Arth.)  Davis,  needle  &  cone  rust  (III).  ' N.  Car. 
(Loss  susceptible  than  T.  canadensis). 

Pucciniastrum  myrtilli  (Schum. )  Arth.,  needle  rust  (0,  I).  N.  Car. 

TSUGA  HETEROPHYLLA  (Raf .  )  Sarg.,  WESTERN  HEMLOCK.  Large  forest  tree 

of  Growth  Regions  1,  2,  4»  6,  12;  important  source  of 
;  lumber. 


Arceuthobium  campylopodum  Engelm.  forma  tsugonsis  (Rosendahl)  Gill, 
dwarf  misteltoe.  Mont,  to  Oregon  and  Alaska. 

Armillaria  mellea  Vahl  ex  Fr.,  root  rot;  Oregon,  Wash. 

Botrytis  cinerea  Pers*,  seedling  twig- blight.  Idaho. 

Caeoma  dubium  Ludwig,  needle  rust  (0,  I).  Idaho,  Mont.,  Oregon, 
Wash. 

Ccratostomella  sp. ,  blue  stain.  Oregon,  Wash. 

Conioohora  puteana  (Schum.  ex  Fr.)  £arst.,  dry  rot  of  timber. 

Idaho,  Wash. 

Didymas cella  tsugae  (Farl. )  Maire,  leaf  blight.  Alaska. 

Dimerosporium  tsugae  Dearn.,  on  discolored  needles.  Alaska,  Oregon, 
Wash. 

Echinodontium  tinctorium  (Ell.)  Ell.  &  Ev. ,  brown  stringy  heart 
rot.  General.  .• 

Fomes  annosu?  (Fr.)  Cke.,  butt  rot,  whit...  pocket  heart  rot. 

Idaho,  Oregon,  Wash, 

F.  applanatus ,  (Pers.  ex  Fr.)  Gill.,  white  mottled  butt  &  heart 
rot.  Oregon,  Wash. 

F.  officinalis  (Vill.  ex  Fr.)  Fe.ull,  brown  cubical  rot.  Oregon, 
Wash. 

F.  pini  (Brot.  ex  Fr.)  Karst.,  red  ring  rot.-  General. 

F.  pinicola  (Sw.  cx  Fr. )  Ckc.,'  brown  cubical  rot.  General. 

F,.robustus  Karst.  (F.  hartigii  Allesch.),  white  spongy  rot. 
Oregon,  Wash. 

F.  subroseus  (Weir)  Cverh.-,  yellow-brown  trunk  ret.  N.W.  States. 

Ganoderma  oregonense  Murr.-,  white  spongy  rot.  Oregon. 

Hydnurn  abietis  Hubert,  long  pocket  rot.  Oregon,  Wash. 

Lanzites  saepiaria  Wulf.  ex  Fr.,-  brown  cubical  rot  of  logs  & 
timber,-  Idaho,  Wash. 

Pholiota  adiposa  Fr.,  brown  mottled  butt  rot.  Idaho. 

Polyporus.  sop.,  rot  of  standing  or  fallen  tre^-s,  sometimes  heart 
rot  of  living  trees,  especially : 

?.  abietinus  Dicks,  -ex  Fr. ,  sapwood  rot,  general. 

?.  alboluteus  Ell.  &  Ev. ,  Idaho. 

P*  amorphus  Fr.,  Idn-ho,  Oregon. 

P.  borealis  Fr . ,  Mont.  1 
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Polyporus  caesius  Schrad.  ox  Fr. ,  Idaho . 

p.  circinatus  Fr. ,  white  root  &  butt  rou.  j_dano. 

P.  dryadeus  Pers.  ex  Fr.,  white  root  and  butt  rot,  Mont,  to 

Oregon  &  Wash. 

P.  fibrillos us  Karst.,  Idaho, 
p.  guttulatus  Pk. ,  Idaho, 
p.  lappcnicus  Romell,  Idaho. 

P.  melanopus  Fr.,  Idaho. 

P.  resinosus  Schrad.  ex  Fr.,  Wash. 


73 


schweinitzii  Fr. ,  red-brown  butt  &  heart  rot,  Idaho,  Oregon, 


wash 


nciCii  o  i  •  r-  TiT*-V- 

P.  sulphureus  Bull,  ex  Fr.,  brown  cubical  heart  rot,  oregon,  --ash. 

P.  versicolor  L.  ex  Fr. ,  general. 

p.  volvatus  Pk.,  Wash. 

Poria  spp . ,  rot  chiefly  of  fallen  trees  &  slash,  especially:  . 

p.  colorea  Englerth,  yellow  root  rot,  Oregon,  Wash.;  ?•  lsaoel- 
lina  (Fr. )  Gverh. ,  white  pocket  rot,  Alaska,  Idaho;  P.  subacida 
(Pk-. )  Sacc.,  white  spongy  root  rot,  Oregon,  Wash.;  P.  tsugina 
(Murr . )  Sacc.  Sc  Trott.,  white  spongy  rot,  j_aaho,  dash. 

Rhizina  undulata  Fr.  ,  seedling  root-  rot.  j_dc.no . 

Schizophyllum  commune  Fr. ,  wood  rot.  Calif. 

Stereum  spp.,  white  pocket  rot’  of  logs  &  slash,  especially: 

S.  chailletii  Pers.  ex  Fr.,  S.  sanguinolentum  Alb.  &  Schw. 
ex  Fr.,  S.  sulcatum  Burt.,  Pacific  Northwest.. 

Thelephora  caryophyllea  Schaeff.  ox  Fr . ,  on  seedlings.  Idoko. 

Tramotus  serialis  Fr.,  rot  of  logs  Sc  timber.  Idaho,  Wash. 

Uraecium  holwayi  Arth. ,  noodle  rust  (0,  I).  Alaska,  Idaho,  Mont., 
Oregon,  Wash. 

TSUGA  MERTEN S IAEA  (Bong.)  Carr.,  MOUNTAIN  HEMLOCK.  Evergreen  tree 
of  Growth  Regions  4  &'  12. 

Arceuthobium  campylopodum  Engelm.  forma  tsugensis  (Rosendahl)  Gill, 
dwarf  misteltoe.  Idaho,  Mash. 

Dasyscypha  arid  a.  (Phill.)  Sacc.,  on  branches .  Idaho.. 

Echinodontium  tinctorium  (Ell.)  Ell.  Sc  Ev. ,  brown  stringy  rot. 
Pacific  Northwest. 

Fomes  nigrolimitatus  (Romell)  Egel. ,  white  pocket  rot,  Oregon. 

F.  officinalis  (Vill.  ex  Fr.  )  Faull,  brown  cubical  rot.  Idaho. 

F.  pini  (Brot.  ex  Fr. )  Karst.,  red  ring  rot.  Idaho,  Oregon. 

F.  pini cola  (Sw.  ex  Fr. )  Cke . ,  brown  trunk  rot.  Widespread. 

Canodorma  orogonense  Murr.,  white  spongy  rot.  Idaho. 

Herpotrichia  nigra  Hartig,  snow  blight.  Mont,  to  Oregon  &  Alaska. 

Polyporus  dryadeus  P^rs.  ex  Fr. ,  white  root  Sc  butt  rot.  Mont, 
to  Oregon  Sc  Wash. 

P„  schweinitzii  Fr. ,  red-brown  butt  rot.  Mont.,  Oregon. 

Stereum  sanguinolentum  Alb.  Sc  Schw.  ex  Fr. ,  and  S.  sulcatum  hurt., 
white  pocket  rot.  Idaho,  Mont.,  Wash. 

Uraecium.  holwryi  Arth.,  needle  rust  (0,  I).  Idano,  wont. 

(DIVISION  OF  MYCOLOGY  AND  DISEASE  SURVEY). 
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SOYBEAN  DISEASES  IN  IOWA  IN  1942 

I .  E .  Melhus 

EacteriN  hlftef5  °f  TAT  Were  unusually  destructive  in  Iowa  in  1912, 
,  1  flight,  caused  by  Pseudomonas  jtlycineu.ii  [Phytomonas  1 .  was  prev- 

al  t  on  h  no  ;  0CtlVe  thl;oughout  the  state.  The  amount  Age  varied 
although  no  fields  were  icund  that  were  free  from  the  disease.  Midwest 

(Media- ve)  was  the  most  susceptible  variety  in  Iowa  this  year  but  no  vari¬ 
ety  showed  any  marked  degree  of  resistance.  The  pod  blight  stage  of  the 

disease  was  severe  and  the  reduction  in  yield  in  different  fields  varied 
iron  2  to  10  percent. 

The  mosaic,  disease 


,  /  ,  -es  were  severe  in  nearly  every  field.  Field  varieties 
-  Al  _  '  (j5  A-How  mottling  ana  stunting  symptoms,  and  occasional- 

±y  the  dark  green  rugose  symptoms  sc  common  in  the  vegetable  soybeans  were 
c  served.  Judging  from  the  number  of  plants  showing  late,  mild, symptoms 
a  consiaeraDle  amount  of  spread  must  have  occurred  during  the  season. 
Probabilities  are  that  seed  infection  will  be  more  prevalent  than  in  former 
years.  The  damage  to  the  crop  varied  from  1  to  5  percent. 

Downy  mildew,  caused  by  Porono sacra  manshurlca .  appeared  in  Iowa  this 
summer  for  the  first  time.  -  It  w.  s  found  in  southeast  Iowa,  on  August  21. 

At  that  time  the .disease  was  general  and  severe  in  many  fields.  Apparent¬ 
ly  it  spread  rapidly  ever  the  entire  state  in  a  manner  characteristic  of 
the  Poronosporaceae.  The  leaf  injury  in  some  fi  Ids  was  general  and 
severe,  but  in  others  little  injury  occurred.  In  late  planted  soybeans 
from  _l5  to  30  percent  of  the  leaf  surface  of  the  younger,  functional 
leaves  were  yellowed  or  .killed  by  the  mildew.  Soybeans  in  early  planted 
fields  showed  little  or  no  disease.  There  w' s  no  evidence  of  pod  infec¬ 
tion.  Oospores  occurred  in  the  leaves  which,  unfortunately,  insures  the 

I  l/’.  rvi  1  —  H  1  1  ..  ..1.1  •  ■  ^  _  . 


establishment  of  the  pathogen  in  our  soils. 


The 


fact  that  a  Peronospor; 


#  .  -  -  ^  ^  i  ^  j.  OUU  OjJUl  o. 

he.s  established  its  If  in  the  Upper  Mississippi  Valley  this  year  is,  of 

couise,  *_n  expected  incident,  but  nevertheless  it  moans  another  crop 
hazard. 

Anthracnose  (caused  by  Colie tctrichum  glycines)  and  pod  and  stem  blight 
(caused  by  Diaporthe  sojae)  appeared  near  the  middle  of  August.  Those 
organisms  were  abundant  by  the  end  of  September  when  killing  frosts  oc¬ 
curred,  but  it  is  dilficult  to  assess  the  amount  of  damage  they  produced. 
In  general,  they  were  found  on  branches  or  weak  plants  that  were  shaded 
under  the  very  rank  growth  of  the  healthy  soybean  plants.  In  nearly  every 
case  the  affected  branch  or  plant  was  on  the  ground.  The  non-branching 
upright  typos  were  relatively  free  of  both  diseases.  The  usual  type  of 
pod  and  stem  blight  was  rather  uncommon  this  year.  Abundant  seed  infec¬ 
tion  undoubtedly  will  occur  as  both  organisms  were  found  on  diseased  pods. 

A  new  and  destructive  disease  tentatively  described  as  bud  blight  was 
present  in  the  majority  of  fields.  The  infected  plants  were  dwarfed  in 
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,  tbs  upper 
small  necrotic 


the  apical  regions;  the  tip  of  the  stem  was  curled  and  brown-, 

2  or  3  leaves  were  dwarfed  and  frequently  covered  with 
lesions;  the  whole  curled,  dwarfed  tip  was  usually  hidden  cv two  at 
normally  large,  dark  green,  stiff,  rough  leaves;  and  the  pulvinus  of 
most  of  the  leaves  showed  a  dark  brown,  water-soaked  appearance.  Few  n 
‘pKi^r  nnH d  wpt*p  on  th.0  sovonoly  infected  o.j_3nts  • 

(from  MIMEOGRAPHED  LEAFLET  NO.  6,  WAR  SERVICE  COMMITTEE  UPPER  kISSISSIPP 


VALLEY 


rLANT  PATHOLOGISTS . 


15 
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TOPACCC  DISEASES  IN  VIRGINIA  IN  1942 


S.  Bo  Fenne 

Downy  mildew  or  blue  mold  [Peronospora  tabacina]  was  not  of  much  conse¬ 
quence  during  the  past  season.  It  appeared  in  the  State  rather  late  m 
May,  finally  appearing  generally  throughout  the  entire  eastern  tobacco 
belt.  Control  measures  were  not  necessary. 

Mosaic  [virus]  of  tobacco  was  more  prevalent  this  year  than  it  has  been 
in  the  oast  10  years.  Numerous  fields  were  visited  where  practically 
every  olant  was  diseased.  In  many  cases  severe  stunting  occurred  and  t  o 
quality  and  yield  of  leaf  were  undoubtedly  very  much  .  reduced.  In  some 
cases  sun  scorch  followed  after  severe  mosaic  infection. 

Ring  spot  [virus]  wss  observed  very  generally  in  the  dark,  sun-cured, 
and  air-cured  tobscco  areas  of  the  State,  with  more  than  usuo.1  in  the 
flue -cured  area.  Some  fields  were  observed  in  the  dark. tobacco  area 
with  100/  infection.  In  many  cases  ring  spot  was  associated  with  black 
root  rot  and  the  resulting  injury  was  probably  more  severe  than  would 
have  been  caused  by  ring  spot  alone.  Several  farmers  were  very  much  con¬ 
cerned  about  the  damage  caused  by  ring  spot.  The  leaves  were  muen  narrow¬ 
er  than  normal  and  the  diseased  plants  in  general  were  considerably  stunt¬ 
ed.  As  in  former  years  ring  spot  appeared  to  be  more  severe  in  fields 
adjacent  to  clover  or  lc-soedeza'.  One  of  the  common  practices  in  the.  dark 
tobacco  area  is  to  follow  a  strip-crooping  program  in  which  tooacco  is 
planted  in  alternate  strips  with  legumes.  This  has  resulted  in  much  mor^ 
ring  sect  in  those  areas  chan  in  former  years. 


Brown  spot  w as  responsible  for  severe  damage  late  in  the  sc c. son.  In 
some  cases  about  3/4  of  the  tobacco  had  been  harvested  when. heavy  rains 
appeared  and  brown  spot  developed  rapidly  causing  severe  "firing  in 
many  cases 


Since  brown  spot  appeared 


arc 


in  the  season  the  loss  sus¬ 


tained  was  not 


ai  O 


.  L  c:.  u 


iH 


has  been  occasionally  in  former  years. 


Frenching  [non-pars si tic 3  was  reported  more  frequently  this  year  thc_n 
usual,  probe bly  because  of  the  extremely  wet  season  in  some  areas..  In 
one  case  a  typical  specimen  of  "frenching'1  was  sent  in  to  this  office 
from  Charlotte  County.  Ten  days  later  when  the  extension  pathologist 
visited  this  farm  there  was  little  evidence  of  frenching  found  j.n  the 
field;  complete  recovery  apparently  had  occurred.  The  only  evidence  re¬ 
maining  was  that  many  of  the  leaves  throughout  the  field  were  rather 
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narrow.  Except  for  this  minor  symptom  the  plants  had  recovered  completely, 

Flack  root  rot  [ Thlela viopsl s  ha si cola]  is  apparently  very  generally 
distributed  throughout  the  whole  tobacco  area  in  Virginia.  The  use  of  a 
resistant  Burley  type,  such  as  "Kentucky  16",  and  a  resistant  flue-cured 
type,  such  as  "Yellow  Special",  has  been  very  successful  wherever  em¬ 
ployed.  No  dark,  sun-cured,  or  air-cured  varieties  resistant  to  black 


root  rot  are  avail abl 


e 


ny  tobacco  fields  were  visited  in  each  of  the 


tobacco  belts  where  black  root  rot  was  obviously  causing  considerable  in¬ 
jury.  In  a  number  of  cases  when  the  soil  warmed  up  and  permitted  second¬ 
ary  roots  to  develop  considerable  recovery  occurred.  Frequently  black 
root  rot  was  associated  with  ring  spot  and  mosaic. 

Granville  wilt  [Phytomona  s  solanacearum]  appeared  to  be  somewhat  on  the 
increase  during  the  past  season.  This  was  especially  true  in  Mecklenburg 
County  and  possibly  in  Halifax  and  Nottoway  Counties.  It  appears  that 
the  wet  weather  in  the  middle  and  latter  pert  -of  the  season  was  very 
favorable  to  the  development  of  Granville  wilt. 


Black  shank  [Phytophthora  parasitica  var.  nicotia.nae ]  spread  to  a  few 
additional  farms  in  Halifax  and  Pittsylvania  Counties ;  however  the  damage 
caused  by  this  disease  in  previously  established  fields  was  less  serious 
than  expected.  In  one  field  observed  in  Pittsylvania  County,  where  tobacco 
was  severely  diseased  with  black  shank  in  1941,  the  farmer  omitued  the 
area  whore  the  plants  had  died  the  previous  year  and  planted  tobacco  in 
the  rest  of  the  field,  completely  surrounding  the  infested  spot.  It  was 
naturally  expected  that  he  would  suffer  a  severs  loss,  owing  to  dissemin- 
black  shank  pt  thogon  by  plows,  cultivators,  and  other  farm 
This , 


ation  of  the 


implements 
tered  throughout  th: 
field. 


now ever,  was 
field,  c au 


not 

sing 


th 


e 


black  shank  was  only  scat- 


only  1C  or  13%  loss  of 


plants  in  that 


Root  knot  [ H  e tor  ode  ra  ma  r i oni  ]  was  observed  in  a.  number  cf  additional 
areas  throughout  the  State  during  the  past  season.  It  is  doubtful  that 
this  disease  has  spread  very  much:  however,  new  locations  are  being  found 
which  probably  have  been  present  for  a  number  of  years  but  not  reported. 
Root  knot  is  not  considered  to  be  a  very  serious  tobacco  disease  ex¬ 
cept  in  the  few  far  eastern  tobacco  counties  with  light  sandy  soil.  Root 
knot  has  become  a  very  serious  problem  in  Caroline  County  where  sweet 
potatoes  sn.  intensively  grown.  In  that  county  it  has  been  found  neces¬ 
sary  to  practice  careful  crop  rotations  on  infested  farms. 


Sore  shin  [Rhizoctonia  solani]  was  probably  more  prevalent  during  the 
past  season  than  usual,  a  trace  could  be  found  in  practically  every 


field  visited 
to  be  killed. 


and  in  some  instances  as  many  as  3%  of  'the  plants  were  found 


Sclerotium  wilt  [S.  rolfsii] 


observed  in  several  instances  in  the 


far  eastern  counties  especially  where  peanuts  and  soybeans  had  been  grown 
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in  the  rotation.  In  a  few'  cases'  soots  were  found  where  20  or  3C  tobacco 
plants  had  been  killed.  Generally  sclerotium  wilt  is  not  considered  to 


be  a  very  serious  disease  of  tobacco. 


(EXTENSION  PLANT  PATHOLOGIST). 


DISEASES  OF  BRIGHT  .TOBACCO  IN  PITTSYLVANIA^OUNTf  > 


V TROT NT A .  DURING  THE  1942  SEASON 


Wilbert  A.  Jenkins 


Downy  mildew  or  blue  mold  (Peronospora  tabacina)  was  not  a  problem 
during  the  past  season  although  its  presence  in  the  county  was  reported 
several  times  during  the  month  of -May,  with  the  earliest  confirmed  record 
being  taken  on  May  6.  Later,  however,  blue  mold  appeared  gen^rcdly 
throughout  the  section;  but  many  growers  had  essentially  finished  their 
field  slanting  when  it  appeared  in  their  beds,  and  in  no  instance  was  it 
necessary  to  institute  control  measures  in  addition  to  the  removal  of. the 
plant-bed  covers.  Prevailing  weather  conditions  otherwise  held  the  dis-1 

ease  in  check. 


Black  leg  (Srwinia  aroideae )  caused  more  or  less  severe  damage  to 
severs!  plant  beds  in  the  northeastern  portion  of  the  county.  Only  one  of 


the  affected  beds  w s  seen  but  specimens  were  roc< 


Lvecl 


from  several  others. 


The  bed  seen  w-s  on  new  ground,  rather  densely  shaded, . and  the  plants  had 
boon  unduly  forced  by  over- fertilization  and  overw-  taring.  Bed  rot  was. 
severe,  fully  50%  of  the  seedlings  b^ing  affected.  Two  weeks  after  t.  king 
appropriate  steps  to  dry  out  the  bed,  apparently  he^ltny  plauts  wer^ 
transplanted  to' the  field.  No  f  urther  development  of  the  disease  was 
noted  in  the  field. 


Cultures  wore  mode  s  d  inoculations  on  seedlings  produced  typical, 
symptoms  within  3  days  under  conditions  of  extremely7  high  humidity  in 
the  greenhouse.  It  was  suspected  that  the  disease  followed  a  mild  out¬ 
break  of  downy  mildew,  but  this  was -not  confirmed. 


Black  shank  ( Phy t oph t here  parasitica  var.  nicotianac )  continued  to 
spread  in  the  southwestern  portion  of  the  county,  although  it  is  still 
apparently  confined  within  an  area  of  a  1C-  to  15-mile  radius.  On 
farms  where  it  has  been  present  for  some  time,  the  disease  appears  to 
reach  its  peak  during  the  third  season  following  its  initial  appearance. 
Evidence  indicates  that  the  field  incubation  period  may  require  2. full 
seasons  if  the  inoculum  is  introduced  by  -any  other. means  then  on  infected 
seedlings. 


Black  shank  is  known  to  be  present  on  1C  different  farms  in  Pittsylvania 
County.  Of  this  number,  5  wore  discovered  in  1941  and  5  during  the  past 
season.  The  infestations  on  3  of  these  'farms  represent  the  disease  in 
its  second  year,  but  in  only  1  w,  s  the  disease  seen  during  the  first  season 
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it  appeared  on  the  farm.  The  infestations  on  the  other  7  farms  have  been 
present  in  destructive  form  for  at  least  3  seasons.  All  the  evidence 
indicates  that  these  latter  farms  were  infested  by  diseased  seedlings 
brought  into  the  county  from  States  further  south  during  the  downy  mildew 
epiphytdtic  of  1937-1933. 


Losses  have  ranged  from  1%  to  90%  in  individual  fields,  depending  on 
the  length  of  time  the  disease  was  present  and  on  certain  other  factors 
about  which  little  is  known  as  yet.  During  the  past  season  losses  ranged 
from  1%  to  15%  in  individual  fields.  The  losses  sustained  in  1942  re¬ 
mained  as  low  as  they  did  because  the  growers  avoided  planting  tobacco 
on  the  heavily  infested  sites. 

ffflu 


Granville  wilt  (Phytomonas  solanaccarum)  is  more  widespread  in 
Pittsylvania  County  than  black  shank.  We  have  had  numerous  but,  as  yet, 
unconfirmed  reoorts  of  its  presence,  particularly  from  the  extreme  north¬ 
eastern  section  of  the  county.  However,  since  tho  greater  number  of 
our  confirmed  locations  am  in  that  area,  it  is  doubtless  heavily  in¬ 
fested.  We  have  also  identified  tho  disease  in  the  southeastern  and 
western '  areas  of  the  county  during  the  past  season,  but  as  yet  the  number 
of  infestations  are  few.  It  app  ars  that  Granville  wilt  is  spreading  more 
rapidly  in  this  county  than  black  shank,  particularly  as  regards  its  en¬ 
trance  into  new  localities. 


It 

than 


also  appears  that  newly  cleared  land 
older  land  and  that  fields  alongside 


is  potentially  more  dangerous 
drainage  channels  arc  particu¬ 


larly  liable  to  early  infestation.  Gur  limited  evidence  indicates  that 
this  is  probably  not  altogether  due  to  contaminated  drainage.  We  have 
also  secured  some  evidence  that  newly  cleared  pine  land  is  more  often 
better  correlated  with  severe  Grenville  wilt  infestation  during  the  first 
crop  season  than  is  land  cleared  from  oak. 


The  severity  of  losses  from  Granville  wilt  during  the  past  season  was 
about  the  same  as  for  black  shank,  but  Grenville  wilt  appears  to  reach 
its  maximum  st^gc  of  damage  earlier  in  the  season.  Due  to  its  wider  dis¬ 
tribution,  the  tot* 1  loss  during  the  past  season  was  greater  from  Gran¬ 
ville  wilt  than  from  black  shank. 

Root  knot  (Heterodera  marioni )  is  not  yet  a  serious  problem  generally 
in  Pittsylvania  County,  although  it  appears  to  bo  on  the  increase.  Seri¬ 
ous  infestations  have  developed  in  the  southeastern  and  deep  southwest¬ 
ern  portions  of  the  county  in  recent  yerrs.  Two  farms  wore  located  in 
1941  and  3  during  the  1942  season,  in  the  southern  area,  on  which  root 
knot  is  the  limiting  factor  in  tobacco  production.  An  isolated  infesta¬ 
tion  was  also  found  in  the  northeastern  part  of  the  county. 

In  a  single  instance,  on  very  deep  soil,  i  somewhat  unusual  root  knot 
situation  was  found.  The  tobacco  had  made  exceptionally  vigorous  growth 
and  no  marked  evidence  of  root  knot  appeared  until  near  harvest,  when 
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a  high  percentage  of  the  plants  began  to  wilt  and  die  rather  suddenly. 

We  have  attempted  to  relate  this  peculiar  behavior  to  such  soil  peculi¬ 
arities  as  depth,  fertility,  and  temperature  zones,  a  combination  of  which 
could  conceivably  have  influenced  the  course  of  the  disease  until  thte  crop 
was  almost  mature. 

Sore  shin  (Rhizoctonia  solani )  and  sclerotium  stem  rot  (Sclero tium 
rolfsii)  were  both  present  and  caused  severe  damage,  particularly  the  for¬ 
mer.  The  past  season,  beginning  wet  and  cool  and  continuing  fairly  wet, 
was  ideal  for  development  of  sore  shin  in  the  field.  Losses  from  sore 
shin  wore  10%  to  20%  higher  than  in  normal  years  and  the  disease  was 
generally  prevalent  throughout  the  county.  Cne  field  We.s  seen  that  had 
been  replanted  3  times.  The  grower  Was  never  able  to  get  better  than  a 
3 0%  stand  and  this  came  too  late  to  be  of  any  value.  In  the  southeastern 
portion  of  the  county  sore  shin  was  almost  as  destructive  on  many  fields 
as  we  had  observed  Granville  wilt  to  be  elsewhere,  15%  to  25%  loss  in 
stand  not  being  unusual. 

Sclerotium  stem  rot  w..s  limited  in  its  distribution  but  was  highly 
destructive  on  certain  farms  in  the  central  portion  of  the  county.  Our 
observations  indicate  that,  unlike  sore  shin  which  varies  in  intensity 
from  season  to  season,  sclerotium  stem  rot  tends  to  remain  fairly  con¬ 
stant  season  after  season,  and  gradually  builds  up  to  the  point  where 
tobacco  production  becomes  unprofitable.  If  true,  this  might  indicate  that 
introduction  from  the  plant  bed  is  a  bigger  factor  in  the  case  of  sore  shin 
than  in  tho  case  cf  sclerotium  stem  rot. 


Common  mosaic  and  ring  spot  (virus)  have  been  on  the  increase  in  this 
county  for  the  oast  several  seasons.  During  the  past  season  it  was  ex¬ 
ceptional  to  find  a  crop  free  from  these  diseases.  It  w<  s  a  common  ex¬ 
perience  to  find  20%  to  30 %  pre-harvest  infection,  and  75%  to  1C0%  in¬ 
fection  by  common  mosaic  was  noted  in  several  fields.  Ring  spot  was 
generally  present  along  with  common  mosaic,  particularly  in  fields  adja¬ 
cent  to  lespedeza. 


Black  root  r.c-t  (Thi^Iaviopsis  ba  si  cola )  was  reported  more  often,  and 
more  determinations  were  made,  during  the  past  season  then  during  the 
season  before.  However,  with  few  exceptions,  none  of  these  appeared  to 
be  of  recent  origin.  Certain  bits  of  observational  data  indicate  that 


generalized  field  infest-  ti on  may  develop  slowly,  i.o. ,  gradually  increase 
in  intensity  over  ....  period  of  years,  while  typical  "spot"  infestations  may 
develop  f  .irly  suddenly.  These  latter  infestations  usually  persist  almost 
indefinitely  and  appear  to  spread  very  little. 


Black  root  rot  was  found  generally  throughout  the  county,  but  was 
especially  prominent  in  the  southwestern,  and  northwestern  areas.  It  has 
thus  far  been  impracticable  to  estimate  the  .  percentage  of  infestation  of 
black  root  rot  or  the  percentage  of  loss  in  quality  of  the  affected  crop, 
but  we  know  that  both  percentages  run  high  annually. 
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Yellow  Special,  an  exceedingly  high  quality  bright  tobacco  variety 
developed  oy  the  Virginia  Station,  continues  to  produce  a  maximum  yield 
under  our  most  severe  black  root  rot  conditions. 

Leaf  soots  (in  part  physiological)  were  severe  during  the  past  season. 
Losses  would  not  be  accurately  reflected  either  in  the  market  price  or  in 
the  poundage  sold  because  of  2  rather  unusual  circumstances.  The  market 
price  Dc-id  foi  medium  end  common  quality  grades  sold  was  uniformly  high 
so  that  the  growers  netted  more  income  from  short  crops  and  low  quality  ' 
during  the  1942  season  than  was  true  the  season  before  on  better  yields 
and  quality.  Losses  were  otherwise  compensated  for  by  an  excellent  grow¬ 
ing  season  that  tended^ to  bring  up  the  total  yield,  in  spite  of  heavy 
I  losses  from  leaf  soot  diseases.  In  other  words,  a  grower  might  well  have 
lost  1C>  to  20%  of  his  crop  during  the  past  season  and  still  'have  received 
,  a  comparable  poundage  in  yield  to  that  of  previous  seasons  when  the  season¬ 
al  conditions  were  not  so  favorable. 

Our  observational  data  lead  us  to  believe  that  certain  growers  lest 
20%  to .  40%  of  their  crop  in  poundage  in  c-ertain  fields  because  of  leaf 
spot  diseases.,  I' or  the  county  as  a  whole  there  was  a  probable  loss  of 
10%  to  1 5%  in  poundage.  Considering  all  factors, 
value,  as  felt  by  the  growers,  was  from  .5%  to  10%. 


th< 


nc 


loss  in  acre 


Under  the  designation  leaf  spot  diseases,  we  are  placing  all  leaf  spots 
and  tissue  break-down  which  obviously  were  predominantly  correlated  with 
the  physiological  effects  of  extremely  wet  weather  on  mature  or  rapidly 
maturing  leaves.  Light  infections  of  angular  leaf  spot  [Phytomonas 
angulata ]  were  seen  occasionally.  Typical  symptoms  of  potash  hunger  and 
sand  drown  were  seen  fairly  frequently  but  predominantly  only  as  a  unit 
of  the  leaf-spot  symptom-complex.  Uncomplicated  symptoms  of  frenching 
were  not  seen  during  the  past  season.  Numerous  fungi  (Alternaria  in 
particular)  were  found  on  leaf-spot  affected  leaves,  some  of  them  ap¬ 
parently  producing  fairly  uniform  lesions,  but  for  tin,  most  part  they  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  feeding  on  otherwise  weakened  tissues. 

(VIRGINIA  AGRICULTURAL  EXPERIEENT  STATION  TOBACCO  RESEARCH  LABORATORY, 
CHATHAM ) . 


BRIEF  NOTES  ON  PLANT  DISEASES 


POTATO  LATE  BLIGHT  SITUATION  STILL  BaD  IN  THE  UPPER  MISSISSIPPI  VALLEY: 
The  late  blight  disease  [Phytophthora  Inf e stans]  of  potatoes  appearing  in 
typical  fashion,  has  nearly  ruined  the  potato  crop  over  an  extensive'  area 
i!  Following  the  killing  of  the  vines  in  a  few  weeks,  the  tubers  began  to 
decay.  Some  growers  tried  to  rush  their  potatoes  onto  the  market  and  met 
with  trouble  from  the  commission  houses  and  wholesalers  because  of  decay. 
The  late  blight  disease  hr  s  reduced  the  Iowa  crop  by  30  percent.  The 
potato  crop  in  states  in  the  Upper  Mississippi  Valley  has  suffered  to  a 
similar  degree.  The  only  safe  course  in  handling  the  potatoes  now  is  to 
delay  digging  until  cool  weather  and  store  the  tubers  at  35°F.  or  below 
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in  well-ventilated  storage.  It  should  be  brought  uo  the  attention  ox  the 
seed  trade  that  probably  never  before  has  late  blight  been  so  general 
the  Uooer  Mississippi  Valley  as  it  was  this  year.  The  affected  area .ex¬ 
tends”  from  Ohio  on  the  east  to  Colorado  on  the  west.  Every  agency  deal¬ 
ing  with  potatoes  should  place  special  emphasis  on  tno .proper  storage. of 
all  seed  and  table  stock.  (From  mimeographed  leaflet  No.  6,  bar^oervice 
Committee  Upper  Mississippi  Valley  Plant .Pathologists.  October  2,  1942). 

BEET  SCAB  IN  KEN  YORK  FIELDS:  Beet  scab  [Actinomyces  scabies ],  ^during 


the  past  season,  was  severe  in  a  number  of  lielrls  studied  in  the  Geneva, 
Stanley,  and  Benton  regions  in  New  York  Stare.  In  some  -fields,  lOO^c  m 
fection  was  present.  An  apparent  difference  m  resistance  between  beet 
strains  was  noted  in  one  planting.  Two  different  strains  oi  Detroit  Dar 
Red  were  planted  in  one  field.  Some  60  rows  of  a  shorter  leaf  strain  were 
Planted  in  tho  center  of  the  field  and  on  both  sides _  was  planted  a  longer 
leaf  strain.  Tho  shorter  leaf  strain  was  affected  with .practically  IOC k 
scab,  while  the  longer  leaf  strain  w  s  free  from  infection.  Since  this 
difference  was  present  in  adjacent  rows  of  both  strains  on  oacn  side  of  tho 
affected  shorter  le"f  strain  planting,  it  appeared  that  there  was  a  di  -  . 

fcrenc. 


in  resistance 


These  observations  will  have  to  be  proved  by  experimental  tests  before ^ 
any  final  statement  may  be  given.  (Otto  A.  Reinking,  New  York  State  Agri¬ 
cultural  Experiment  Station,  Geneva.  October  lb). 

A  CANKER  DISEASE  OF  CRQTALARIA  SPEOTABILIS  IN  TEXAS:  During  dry  summer 

weather  in  1941  and  1942,  a  large  number  of  Crotalaria  spectabiims  plants 
at  the  'Tomato  Disease  Laboratory,  Jacksonville,  Texas,  died  apparently  from.j 
a  canker  disease  on  the  stem  and  upper  part  of  the  taproot.  In  some  case-si 
a  white  mold  was  noted  on  the  cankers  near  the  crown.  In  the  fall  of  194a, 
cultures  were  made  of  this  material  on  potato-dextrose  agar  and  in  practi¬ 
cally  all  cases  Sclorotium  [Rhizoctonia]  bataticcla  was  obtained.  Because 
of  the  increasing  importance  of  .this  legume  for  soil  fertility  improvement  ; 
and  root-knot  control, . further  .studies  of  tho  disease  will  be ^ made. 

(P.  A.  Young,  Texas  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  Tomato  Disease  Lab-.,  j, 
oratory,  Jacksonville). 

BITTER  PIT  IN  MCINTOSH:  For  many  ye  rs  bitter  pit  has  been  known  to  oc¬ 
cur  in  some  varieties  of  apples  produced  in  > zinc .  Northern  Spy  -and 
Baldwin  arc  -affected  to  some  degree  practically  every  year.  However, 
bitter  pit  h-  s  never  been  reported  before  in  McIntosh  in  Main;-..  Recent¬ 
ly  typical  symptoms  were  found  on  McIntosh  grown  at  Orono  after  the  fruit 


short  time.  In  all  cases  tho 


affected 


had  boon  in  collar  storage  for 
fruit  w:  s  picked  before  the  normal  picking  time  for  McIntosh,  either  be¬ 
cause  of  necessary  fruit  thinning  to  prevent  limb  breakage,  or  because^ 
of  excessive  fruit  dropping  just  before  normal  harvest.  The  1942  growing 
season  in  the  apple-producing  region  of  Maine  was  characterized  by  erratic 
rainfall.  During  June  the  pr^ci citation  ot  Crone  was  141%  when  compared 
with  the  40-year  average ,  but  the  ron.  inder  of  the  growing  season  was 
characterized  by  light  rainfall.  In  July  it  was  only  33% >  in  August  43%> 
and  in  September  71%  of  the  40-year  average,  (hi.  T.  Hilborn ,  Maine  Agri¬ 
cultural  Experiment  Station)  . 
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A  CGkREoTIOf :  On  page  370  of  the  September  1  issue,  second  paragraph, 
the  name  Tor  elm  leaf  spot  should  be  Gnomonia  ulmea,  instead  of  veneta 

as  given.  '  ~  ' 


REQUEST  FOR  IKFGRMATI 


In  this  year  of  peculiar  weather  conditions  there  must  surely  have  been 
many  unusual  occurrences  of  plant  diseases  other  than  those  already  given 
in  the  Reoorter .  The  Survey  would  like  to  have  reports  giving  particular 
attention  to  the  relation  between  weather  and  specific  plant  disease  oc¬ 
currences  . 

What  has  been  the  further  history  this  year  of  potato  late  blight?  Re¬ 
sponse  to  the  earlier  request  was  somewhat  disappointing. 

■ 

There'  have  been  numerous  reports  in  the  Weekly  Weather  and  Crop  Bulletin 
j  | of  tomatoes  "blighting  and  rotting".  The  late  blight  fungus  was  reported 
on  tomatoes  m  Massachusetts  and  Virginia;  has  it  been  found  elsewhere? 

Reports  cn  other  diseases  of  both  crops  would  be  appreciated. 


I 


IP 

u 
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FRUIT  AND  VEGETABLE  DISEASES  ON  THE  CHICAGO  MARKET  IN  1940  AND  1941 


G.  B.  Ramsey 


APPLE: 

Alternaria  rot  (Alternaria  sp. )  is  often  found  on  the  market  in  the 
calyx  end  of  fruit  injured  by  chemicals  used  in  spraying  or  washing..  In 
1940  a  few  lots  of  Jonathan  apples  from  Washington  State  showed  as  high 

as  10 %  of  this  rot  following  calyx  injury. 

Bitter  pit  (physiological).  The  Gravenstein  variety  of  apples  is  par¬ 
ticularly  susceptible  to  this  trouble.  Large  sizes  often  show  3  to  4 
times  as  much  injury  as  small  fruit.  In  1940  Oregon-grown  Gravensteins 
marketed  during  August  sometimes  showed  15%  oitter  pit  in  the  large  sizes. 
During  August  1941  Gravensteins  from  California  showed  a  range  of  4  to 
35%.  Bitter  pit  was  found  in  Greenings  from  New  York  in  Decemoer,  1941> 
ranging  from  5  to  25%. 

Blue  mold  ( penicj-llium  sp.)  was  found  to  some  extent  in  apples  from  all 
regions.  The  higher  percentages  of  decay  were  usually  found  in  storage 
apples  marketed  during  late  winter  and  early  spring.  The  highest  amount 
(13%)  of  blue  mold  rot  was  noted  in  a  car  of  Washington-grown  Wine  sap 
apples  inspected  in  May,  1940.  Idaho-grown  Delicious  showing  calyx  injury 
had  10%  blue  mold  in  lots  marketed  during  October. 

Chemical  injury.  Each  year  occasional  lots  of  apples  show  some  injury 
caused  by  chemicals  used  in  spraying  or  in  washing  solutions.  Calyx 
injury  caused  by  arsenical  burn  is  most  common,  but  the  most  conspicuous 
injury  is  a  brown  surface  discoloration,  frequently  involving  the  whole 
apple,  caused  by  hot  washing  solutions.  Occasionally  as  much  -s  55%  of 
the  apples  in  some  boxes  ore  found  discolored.  However,  accidental  in¬ 
juries  of  this  type  are  rare. 

Internal  breakdown  was  of  little  importance  in  .lost  of  the  apples  in¬ 
spected  here  during  1940  and  1941.  The  greatest  amount  of  this  trouble 
(25%)  was  found  in  a  car  of  Washington  apples  marketed  in  March,  1941.. 

Jonathan  Spot.  One  car  of  Jonathan  apples’  from  Washington  marketed  in 
October,  1940  showed  a  range  of  4  to  16%,  averaging  7%.  In  1941  many 
Michigan-grown  Jonathans  marketed  in  October  showed  spotting  ranging  from 


5  to  20%,  Some  of  these  apples  had  from.  1/4  to  l/2  of  the  surface  dis¬ 
colored. 

'RHiZ'opus  rot  (R.  nigricans )  is  comparatively  rare  on  the  market,  but 
occasionally  ripe,  bruised  apples  and  worm-damaged  fruit  show  this  trou¬ 
ble.  One  lot  of  Michigan  apples  marketed  in  October,  1941  that  showed 
3%  worm  damage  had  4%  of  rhizopus  rot. 

Sporotrichium  rot  (Sporotrichium  sp.).  Each  year  a  few  lots  of  apples 
from  Washington  and  Oregon  show  traces  of  this  decay.  Frequently  it  us 
associated  with  infections  by  Gloeosporium  and  Fusarium. 

ARTICHOKE  (GLOBE); 

Gray  mold  rot  (Botrytis  sp. )  is  so  far  the  only  market  disease  of 
California  artichokes  that  is  of  economic  importance.  Small  percentages 
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of  this  disease  occur  commonly,  but  now  and  then  a  few  boxes  may  be  found 
showing  excessive  decay.  Delayed  shipments  or  stock  held  a  week  or  two 
on  the  market  often  show  serious  decay.  In  1911  one  lot  on  inspection 
showed  a  range  from  20  to  £5%,  with  an  average  of  15%. 

ASPARAGUS : 

n 

Bacterial  soft  rot  ( Bacterium  sp.)  affects  California  asparagus  to  some 
.extent  each  year.  Usually  the  tips  and  cut  ends  of  the  shoots  are  af¬ 
fected.  Five  to  10%  of  this  decay  is  not  uncommon  and  occasionally  as 
much  as  25%  is  found.  The  shipments  that  are  properly  precooled  seldom 
develop  much  of  this  rot  during  transit. 

Gray  mold  rot  ( Botrytis  sp. )  is  not  often  found  on  asparagus  but  oc¬ 
casionally  it  causes  some  trouble,  such  as  was  found  in  a  car  of  Califor¬ 
nia  stock  inspected  in  March,  1911,  showing  20%  decay. 

Phytophthora.  rot  (Phytophthora  so.).  California  asparagus  received 
during  March  and  April,  1910  and  1911,  showed  phytophthora  rot  affecting 
as  much  as  25%  in  some  lots.  The  infections  take  place  at  the  soil  line 
and  lesions  average  about  2  inches  in  length  by  the  time  stock  reaches 
the  market . 


AVOCADO: 


Anthracnose  ( Colletotrichum  gloeosporioides )  was  especially  serious  in  a 
lot  of  California  fruit  inspected  in  a  store  in  March,  1911.  In  some 
boxes  the  decay  ranged  to  .60%,  and  the  average  for  the  lot  was  21%. 

Surface  rot  (Dothcriolla  gregaria)  was  found  in  several  lots  of  Califor¬ 
nia  fruit  during  1910  and  1911,  from  December  to  May.  The  most  exten¬ 
sive  decay,  15%,  found  was  in  a  lot  inspected  in  a  store.  This  spot  and 
rot  has  been  much  more  prevalent  during  the  last  2  years  than  in  previous 
seasons.  Most  lesions  are-  small  and  superficial  on  arrival  of  shipments. 
Serious  development  of  surface  and  internal  decay  occurs  while  the  fruits 
are  held  on  the  market  and  in  stores  for  ripening. 

ANISE: 


1 

Watery  soft  rot  (Sclerotinia  sclerotiorum)  was  found  in  a  car  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  anise  inspected  in  February,  1910,  the  decay  ranging  from  10  to 
100%,  averaging  about  90%.  The  bulb-like  base  of  the  plant  was  affected 
as  well  as  the  top. 

* 

APRICOT: 


Rhizopus  soft  rot  (Rhizopus  nigricans )  occurred  in  a  car  of  Washington 
stock  inspected  in  July,  1910.  The  average  for  the  lot  was  about  25% 
but  many  boxes  of  ripe  fruit  showed  %%  of  this  decay. 

BEANS : 

Anthracnose  (Colletotrichum  lindemuthianum.)  was  more  serious  in  Florida 
beans  during  1911  than  in  the  previous  year.  As  is  often  the  case  truck 
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found 


shipments  showed  most  decay.  In  one  instance  an  average  of  65/c  Wc.s 

in  a  truck  load  marketed  in  January. 

Bacterial  blight  ( Phytomons s  [ Xanthomonas]  phase oil)  was  present  m 
some  lots  of  Colorado  beans  marketed  during  July  1910,  about  7%  of  the 
pods  being  spotted.  This  disease  also  was  found  affecting  5 %  of  some 

lots  of  Florida  beans  in  Aoril  19H- 

Soil  rot  (Corticium  micro s clorotio )  affected  Louisiana  boans  marketed 
in  October  end  November  of  1910.  So  far,  this  .disease  has  not  been 
noted  on  this  market  except  in  Louisi'  na  and  Mississippi  ooa.ns. 

Watery  soft  rot  (Sclerotinia  sclerotiorum)  was  found  in  Florida  beans 
in  1910  from  November  to  April,  some  lots  averaging  10%  infection. 


•BROCCOLI; 


Bacterial  soft  rot  (Erwinia  carotovora)  was  the  chief  parasitic  disease 
affecting  California  and  Arizona  broccoli  on  the  market  in  1910  and  1911. 
However ,  most  lots  showed  small  percentages  of  this  ciecay ,  the  highest 


range  being'  10%. 

The  spreading  and  opening  of  the  flowers 
marketing  factors.  In  one  lot  of  Arizona 
70%  of  the  bunches  showed  about  1/3  of  the 


is  one  of  the  most  imoertant 
stock  marketed  in  November 
flowers  yellow. 


P  ATTR  A  P.TT-o 


Alternaria  leaf  spot  (Alternaria  sp.)  was  particularly  evident  in  both 
California  and  Texas  cabbage  in  1911*  Sometimes  practically  every  head 
showed  appreciable  blemishing  by  a  multitude  of  small  spots. 

Bacterial  soft  rot  (Erwinia  carotovora )  is  frequently  serious  in  cab¬ 
bage  from  all  regions,  but  it  is  particularly  damaging  in  lots  that  be- 
.  come  warm.  For  example ,  truck  loads  from  Louisiana,  and  Missouri  have 
shown  15%  loss  .on  account  of  this  decay.  Generally  the  •amount  is  less 
than  1C%. 

Black  loaf  speck  (physiological)  was  found  affecting  20%  of  the  heads 
in  a  err  of  California  stock  inspected  in  February  1910. 

Watery  soft  rot  (Sclerotinia  sclerotiorum)  was  noted  in  1910  in  Texas 
cabbage  marketed  in  March  and  in  Calif orni  stock  marketed  m  April. 

The  highest  amount  was  8%,  in  a  California  car. 


CANTALOUP; 

i  , 

Cladosporium  rot  ( Cladosporium  cucumerinum)  is  usually  most  prevalent 
as  a  stem-end  or  slip  rot.  Surface  discoloration  by  this  fungus  some¬ 
times  detracts  from  the  appearance  of  melons  but  generally  does  not  lead 
to  much  decay.  Colorado  and  California  melons  showed  small  amounts  of 
this  mold  in  191C. 

Fusarium  (Fusarium  sp.)  was  the  most  common  cause  of  decay  in  melons 
from  California,  Arizona,  and  Colorado,  in  both.  1910  and  1911.  Slight 
spots  on  the  ground  side  of  the  melon  and  infections  at  the  stem  end  were 
most  common.  In  few  lots  inspected  were  more  than  5%  of1  the  melons  af¬ 
fected.  One  exceptional  lot. of  Colorado  melons  marketed  in  September  1911 
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was  noted.  The  previous  history  of  this  car  is  not  known  but  evidently 
some  unusual  circumstance  must  have  prevailed*  since  30%  of  the  melons 
showed  Fusarium  rot  in  various  stages. 

CARROTS : 


Bacterial  soft  rot  (Erwinia  carotovora) .  The  worst  decay  from  this 
cause  noted  in  recent  years  was  in  a  car  of  New  York  carrots  marketed 
in  October  1941.  In  the  top  layer  of  crates  the  roots  were  firm  and  the 


tops  green  and  shewed  only  2%  soft  rot,  but  the  roots  and  tops  in  the 
other  layers  showed,  about  50%  decay.  The  effects  of  heating  on  the  de¬ 
velopment  cf  this  decay  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  temoerature  was 
50°  in  the  top  layer  while  the  middle  layer  half  way  back  to  the  bunker 
showed  a  temperature  of  105°. 

One  lot  of  California  stock  marketed  in  September  1941  showed  a  range 
of  from  50  to  35%  soft  rot  in  the  tops  and.  25%  in  the  roots.  This  car 
had  a  temperature  of  70°  on  arrival. 

Watery  soft  rot  (Sclerotinia  sclerotiorum)  was  found  in  Texas  carrots 
in  February,  sometimes  ranging  to  10%,  and  in  California  stock  in  Sept¬ 
ember  1941  ranging  to  25%  in  a  few  lots. 


CAULIFLOWER : 


Bacterial  soft  rot  (Erwinia  carotovora)  is  the  principal  disease  of 


cauliflower  on  the  market.  It  i 


moi 


or 


less  prevalent  in  stock  from 


all  districts  and  is  particularly  damaging  in  heads  that  show  bruising. 
Infections  ranging  from  3  to  25%  were  noted  in  stock  from  California, 
Colorado,  Oregon,  Washington,  and  New  York  during  1940  and  1941. 

Spreading  and  discoloration  of  heads  were  important  marketing  factors 
in  many  lots. 

An  unusual  browning  of  heads  in  a  load  of  Michigan  cauliflower  in  1941 
suggested  the  possibility  that  boron  deficiency  was  responsible  for  this 
discoloration. 


CELERY: 

Bacterial  soft  rot  (Erwinia  carotovora),  as  usual,  was  the  chief  cause 
of  decay  in  celery  from  all  regions.  Most  cars  of  celery  showed  slight 
traces  and  occasionally  the  decay  ranged  up  to  20%  on  arrival,  and  to 
40%  after  the  celery  was  held  in  stores  for  a  few  days. 

Early  blight  ( Cercosoora  apii )  was  found  in  small  amounts  in  several 
cars  but  generally  it  was  of  no  market  significance.  The  most  serious 
trouble  cf  this  kind  was  found  in  a  car  of  Florida,  stock  marketed  in  March 
in  which  2G%  of  the  leaves  were  badly  spotted. 

Late  blight  (Septoria  sp. )  was  prevalent  in  California  celery  marketed 
during  the  winter-  and  spring  of  both  194C  and  1941.  Many  cars  showed  an 
average  of  around  15%  and  a  few  lots  in  March  1941  showed  from  30  to  90% 
of  the  bunches  affected,  the  average  being  35%.  Both  leaves  and  stalks 
were  affected  in  these  lots.  A  car  of  Washington  celery  inspected  in 
November  1940  showed  1C-C%  infection,  with  conspicuous  lesions  on  leaves 
and  stalks. 
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Watery  soft  rot  (Sclerotinia  sclerotiorum)  ranged  from  3  to  10%  in 
California  and  Florida  stock  shipped  in  1940  and  1941. 

CUCUMBER: 

Bacterial  spot  (Phytomonas  [Pseudomonas]  lachrymans ) .  This  blemish 
and  decay  was  found  in  several  lots  of  Florida  cucumbers  marketed  in  May 
and  June  of  1940.  In  most  lots  the  range  wes  from  3  to  15%  with  an  av¬ 
erage  of  approximately  8%.  This  decay  was  also  noted  3-ffecting  3  to  4% 
of  some  lots  of  Forth  Carolina  and  Alabama  cucumbers  marketed  in  1941. 

Cottony  leak  ( Pythium  aphanidermatum)  is  rarely  seen  except  in  oc¬ 
casional  lots  of  Forth  and  South  Carolina  cucumbers  marketed  in  June. 

In  1941,  this  disease  occurred  in  a  few  car  lots,  ranging  from  2  to  4%. 

Green  mold  rot  (Cladosporium  cucumerinum)  is  generally  of  little  con¬ 
sequence  during  the  ordinary  transit  and  marketing  period,  but  in  delayed 
shipments  or  in  stock  held  on  the  market  for  some  time  the  sma.ll  blem¬ 
ishes  and  decoy  spots  become  of  some  importance.  In  a  lot  of  Few  York 
cucumbers  inspected  in  a  store  in  September  1940  86  bushel  caskets  showed 
serious  damage  by  this  disease. 

Such,  defects  as  shriveling  of  the  ends  and  yellowish  discoloration  are 
often  the  most  important  marketing  factors. 

EGGPLAFT:  •  i 

Fruit  rot  (Phomoosis  vexans ) .  Traces  were  found  in  many  shipments  from 
Florida.  The  most  serious  decay  was  in  a  car  of  Florida  eggplants  market¬ 
ed  in  Fovember  1941,  in  which  a  range  of  1G  to  50%  (average  34%)  ol  the 
fruit  showed  this  rot. 

GRAPES:  . 

Blue  mold  rot  (Periicillium  sp.  )  affected  the  stems  and  crushed  berries 
in  4  cars  of  California  grapes  marketed  in  January  1941,  and  caused  some 
depreciation  in  the  market  value  although  the  average  infection  was  only 
2%. 

Gray  mold  ret  (Botrytis  sp.)  is  usually  the  most  active  decay  found  in 
table  grapes  on  this  market.  In  most  instances  the  range  is  from  2  to  6%. 
In  rare  instances,  however,  50%  of .  the  stock  may  be  infected,  as  was  the 
case  with  a  car  of  California  Muscats  inspected  in  September  1940. 

Rhizopus  rot  (Rhizopus  sp.)  is  often  serious  when  the  berries  arc  fully 
ripe  and.  show  excessive  bruising.  One  lot  of  Now  York  grapes  inspected 
in  November  1940  had  60%  of  the  bunches  affected. 

GRAPEFRUIT: 

Blue  mold  rot  ( Periicillium  italicum)  was  observed  during  February, 

March,  and  April,  1940  and  1941,  ranging  from  2  to  6%  in  many  cars  of 
Texas  grapefruit.  Florida  stock  had  little  of  this  decay  but  an  occasion¬ 
al  lot  ranged  up  to  2%.  In  California  stock  marketed  in  July  and  August 
some  cars  showed  from  2  to  10%,  generally  averaging  around  3 %• 
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Stem,  end  rot  (Phomopsis  citri).  Texas  stock  inspected  in  October  and 
November  1941  often  showed  this  disease  in  amounts  from  2  to  13%)  the  av¬ 
erage  for  most  of  the  cars  inspected  being  about  4%. 

LEMON : 

Alternaria  rot  (Alternaria  sp. )  .  Relatively  little  of  this  decay  has 
been  observed  in  recent  years.  A  lot  of  California  melons  inspected  in 
November  1940  had  an  appreciable  amount  of  Alternaria  infection  causing 
button  and  center  rots. 

Blue  and  green  mold  rots  (Penicillium  sp . )  were  noted  in  several  lots  of 
California  lemons  marketed  from  January  to  May,  1940  and  1941.  While  most 
carlots  had  only  traces,  occasionally  some  showed  from  2  to  22%,  averaging 
10%. 

LETTUCE: 


Bacterial  soft  rot  ( Erwinia  carotovora )  occurs  to  some  extent  in  prac¬ 
tically  all.  shipments  of  lettuce.  Well  trimmed  heads  free  from  other  dis¬ 
eases  usually  show  only  slight  infections  at  the  edges  of  outer  leaves  or 
broken  midribs  when  shipped  under  good  refrigeration.  Serious  losses  occur 
in  shipments  affected  by  tip-burn  or  other  diseases,  and  in  lots  not  prop¬ 
erly  refrigerated.  Dry-package  shipments  (without  the  usual  crushed  ice 
between  layers  of  heads  in  the  crate)  have  been  observed  to  develop  more 
decay  and  become  more  discolored  and  withered  than  wet  package  shipments. 
With  crushed  ice  over  the  load  and  crushed  ice  within  the  packages  the 
temperature  of  the  lettuce  throughout  the  load  averages  between  32°  and 
34°F.  Without  ice  in  the  packages  thn  few  cars  on  which  temperature  data 
are  available  generally  ranged  between  34°  and  39°  F. 

Tip-burn  (physiological)  causes  a  great  deal  of  loss  in  California, 
Colorado,  and  Arizona  lettuce.  In  some  lots  80%  of  the  heads  are  some¬ 
times  affected.  Slight  discoloration  of  the  tips  of  the  innermost  leaves 
may  cause  little  loss  in  preparation  for  the  table,  but  large  lesions  on 
the  outer  head  leaves  make  excessive  trimming  necessary  and  are  also  very 
subject  to  bacterial  soft  rot  infection. 

Downy  mildew  ( Premia,  lactucae )  is  seldom  seen  on  the  market  because 
most  of  the  outer  wrapper  leaves  that  show  infection  are  trimmed  off  be¬ 


fore  shipment.  In  one  car  of  C: lif ornie  stock  inspected  in  May  1941) 
downy  mildew  affected  2  to  4  outer  head  leaves  in  7%  of  the  load.  Bac¬ 
terial  soft  rot  following  this  disease  usually  causes  more  trouble  on  the 
market  than  the  original  downy  mildew  infections. 


ONIONS: 


Bacterial  soft  rot  (Be cterium  sp.)  was  found  causing  most  decay  in 
Texas  and  California  stock  shipped  in  May  and  June  in  both  1940  and  1941. 
Some  lots  showed  more  than  50%  of  the  bulbs  infected,  but  the  average 
for  most  cars  was  nearer  15  to  20%. 

Fusarium  bulb  rot  ( Fusarium  sp.  )  has  been  particularly  evident  in  May 
shipments  of  white  onions  from  Texas  during  the  past  2  years. 
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Gray  mold  rot  ( Botrytis  sp. )  usually  is  present  to  some  degree  in 
shipments  from  all  onion-growing  regions.  Stock  received  from  Iowa,  Idaho, 
Colorado,  Wisconsin,  and  Minnesota  during  August  to  November,  1940 ’and 
1941,  had  6  to  25%  of  infected  bulbs  in  many  shipments.  Texas  shipments 
received  in  May  and  June  often  showed  3  to  10%  of.  this  rot. 


ORANGES : 

Blue  mold  ( Penicillium  italicum)  ,  in  1940  and  1941,  occurred  in  small 
amounts  in  shipments  from  Florida,  Texas  and  California,  ihe  average 
in  a  great  many  instances  was  between  3  and  5%.  lu  rare  cases  as  much 
as  20%  was  found. 

Brown  rot  (Phytophthora  citrophthora )  affected  2  to  3%  of  a  few  lots 
of  California  oranges  received  in  February  and  March  1941. 

Skin  breakdown  (physiological)  affected  many  lots  of  rlorida  oranges 
received  in  December  1941. 

Stem-end  rot  (Phomopsis  citri )  occurred  in  Florida  and  Texas  oranges  in 
1940  and  1941;  4  to  6%  decay  was  present  in  many  shipments. 


PEAS : 

Gray  mold  rot  ( Botrytis  cinerea ) 
of  peas  during  both  1940  and  1941. 
Idaho  showed  a  range  of  from  3  t 


w; 


ls  one  of  the  most  serious  diseases 


thus  far  observed  on  this 


market 


Stock  from  California,  Washington,  and 
o  50%.  The  most  extensive  decay  of  peas 
was  in  a  car  of  Washington  stock  received 
in  July  1940.  The  decay  ranged  from  15%  in  some  hampers  to  85%  in  others, 
with  an  average  of  50%.  This  car  stood  on  the  track  for  5  days  and  was 
then  sent  to  the  reconditioning  platform  to  see  what  could  be  salvaged. 

At  that  time  practically  every  hamper  of  peas  was  completely  rotted. 

Most  of  the  ret  was  caused  by  Botrytis,  but  watery  soft  rot  was  also 
present  in  appreciable  amounts  in  many  hampers. 

Mosaic  (virus)  was  present  in  California  and  Washington  stock  during 
1940.  The  distorted  poorly  filled  pods  constituted  an  important  defect  in 
several  lots. 


Pod  spot  (Mycosphcerollc 
in  1941. 


pinodcs )  occurred  in  California  and  Utah  peas 
highest  percentage  of  infection  (30%)  was  in  a  Utah  car 
marketed  in  April.  Small  amounts  of  pod  spot  do  not  greatly  influence 
the  market  value  of  the  crop,  but  when  there  are  several  spots  per  pod 
the  appearance  of  the  lot  is  seriously  injured.  Fortunately,  there  is 
seldom  any  secondary  infection  in  those  spots. 

Scab  (Cladosporium  pisicola )  is  one  of  th  important  blemishes  in 
California  and  Washington  peas,  but  is  of  little  consequence  from  other 
shipping  districts. 

Watery  soft  rot  (Sclerotinis  sclerotiorum)  was  found,  affecting  6%  of  a 
lot  of  Virginia  peas  received  in  June  194C.  Approximately  3G%  of  the  decay 
found  in  reconditioning  the  car  of  Washington  stock  described  under  gray 
mold  rot  above  was  w  tcry  soft  rot.  One  lot  of  Idaho  peas  received  in 
September  1911  had  9%  of  this  decay. 
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Black  mold  rot  (Aspergillus  sp.)  is  rare  on  peaches  on  this  market. 

Its  presence  to  a  slight  extent  in  Colorado  fruit  marketed  in  August  1940 
is  of  interest. 

Brown  ret  ( Sclerotinia  [Monilinia]  f ructicoia )  was  found  in  many  cars 
of  Georgia  peaches  inspected  during  July  1940  when  the  average  infection 
was  8%;  the  average  for  this  same  period  in  1941  was  about  12%.  This 
disease,  associated  with  Rhizopus,  was  found  to  be  more  serious  in  Texas 
stock  marketed  in  July.  19 40 "than  in  any  previous  season.  Temperature 
inxluen.ee  during  transit  upon  the  development  of  these  rots  is  well  il¬ 
lustrated  by  a  car  in  which  the  2  bottom  layers  of  baskets  showed  2  to 
10%,  average  4%  decay,  the  middle  layer  4  to  16%,  average  8%,  and  the  2 
top  layers  8  to  50%,  average  20%.  The  temperature  of  the  fruit  at  the 
bottom  of  the  load  was  44°,  that  on  top  57°,  at  the  time  of  inspection. 
Many  cars  of  South  Carolina  peaches  received  in  August  1940  averaged  10  to 
35%  loss  due  to  brown  rot. 

Spray  burn  is  unusual  on  market  peaches;  however,  a  few  car  lots  from 
Colorado. in  august  and  September  1940  showed  this  trouble.  The  typical 
brown,  firm,  leather-like  patches  on  the  shoulder  of  the  fruit  constituted 
a  serious  blemish. 


PEaRS : 

Blue  mold  ( P xn i c i i ]_ i urn  so. )  and  gray  mold  ( botrytis  cinerea)  were  the 
only  rots  of  any  consequence  noted  in  Washington  and  Oregon  fruit  during 
1940  and  1941.  With  a  few  exceptions  the  percentage  of  infection  was 
small .  The  most  severe  blue  mold  (o  to  20%,  average  13%)  wa.s  found  in  a 
car  of  Washington  stock  in  March.  The  most  severe  gray  mold  (4  to  12%, 
average  8%)  was  found  in  a  lot  of  Oregon  pears  in  December. 

PEPPERS: 


Bacterial  soft  rot  (Erwinia  carotovora)  occurred  in  peppers  from  Mexico, 
Louisiana,  Texas,  and  California.  In  most  instances  infection  was  at  the 
stem  and  underneath  the  calyx.  The  most  severely  affected  lot  averaged 
about  18%  loss. 

Rhizoous  rot  (Rhizopus  nigricans)  was  found  affecting  7  to  17%  of  the 
Florida  stock  marketed  in.  February  1940.  ,  A  car  of  Mexican  stock  received 
in  March  showed  55%  of  this  decay. 

Gray  mold  rot  (Botrytis  sp. )  was  oresent  in  Mexican  and  Texas  peppers 
to  a  slight  extent  in  both  1940  and  1941. 

Mosaic  (virus)  caused  distortion  and  mottling  in  a  car  of  Florida  stock 
received  in  December  1940. 


PINEAPPLE: 


Black  rot  (Thielaviopsis  p-.  radoxa )  is  the  most  serious  market  disease 
of  this  crop.  Practically  all  stock  from  Cuba  is  received  here  from  April 
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to  June  and  in  a  great  many  instances  the  decay  in  1940  and  1941  ranged 
from  5  to  25%. 

POTATOES: 

Bacterial  soft  rot  (Erwinia  carotovora)  was  particularly  serious  in 
Florida  shipments  received  during  the  first  t.  eek  of  April  19 AG.  Several 
car  lots  averaged  nearly  25%  soft  rot.  One  of  the  most  seriously  a 
fected  lots  had  a  range  of  from  20  to  80%,  average  50%  decay,  mostly 
in  advanced  stages.  Alabama,  Louisiana,  and  Texas  stock  received  in  May 
generally  ranged  from  5  to  8%.  One  car  from  Alabama  averaged  20%.  Cal¬ 
ifornia  and  Nebraska  potatoes  received  in  July  usually  showed  only  slight 
decay  when  shinned  under  refrigeration,  but  cars  shipped  under  ventila¬ 
tion  frequently  had  as  much  as  25%  decay,  in  both  19AC  and  1941* 

Fusarium  tuber  rot  (Fusarium  sp. )  is  the  most  common  storage .  trouble 
of  potatoes  and  a  small  amount  can  usually  be  found  in  most  shipments. 
However,  out  of  several  hundred  cars  inspected,  the  majority  showed  an 
average  of  less  than  1%.  Most  serious  decay  was  found  in  some  Minnesota 
potatoes  marketed  in  April  1940  in  which  the  average  of  several  cars  was 

between  10  and  15%,  mostly  the  dry-rot  stage. 

Late  blight  ( Phytophthora  inf estans ) ♦  Minnesota  and  Florida  potatoes 
inspected  in  January  1940  frequently  showed  5  to  10%,  but  the  most  serious 
loss  occurred  in  a  car  of  Virginia  potatoes  received  in  July. which  aver¬ 
aged  4C%  late  blight.  In  1941,  Florida  potatoes  shipped  during  February 
and  March  had  a  range.. from  .3  to  20%,  with  an  average  of  12%  in  many  loads. 
Several  cars  of  California  potatoes  received  in  May  showed  this  trouble 
affecting  3  to  10%.  Wisconsin  stock  during  October  frequently  averaged 

over  10%.  _  ’ 

Nematodes  (Meter odera  merioni ) .  Deeply  penetrating  nematodes  affected 
Texas  potatoes -in  March  1941.  This  was  of  particular  interest  because 
there  were  no  surface  eruptions  and  females  were  found  l/4  to  1/2  inch 

within  the  tuber.  # 

Ring  rot  ( Phytomonas  sepcdonica )  [ Corynebacterium  scpcdonicumj  is  fre¬ 
quently  confused  with  ordinary  soft  rot  on  the  market.  In  the  more  ad¬ 
vanced  stages  of  decay  the  2  diseases  are  usually  associated,  out  clear 
indications  of  ring  rot  infection  ore  occasionally  found.  During  194C 
a  few  lots  of  North  Dakota,  California,  and  Idaho  potatoes  showed  this  rot 
without  much  contamination  by  the  soft  rot  organism. 

Sclerotium  rot  (Sclcrotium  rolfsii)  occurred  in  Alabama  potatoes 
marketed  in  May  1941,  generally  averaging  nearly  4%  in  the  cars  showing 
this  trouble.  Some  lots  of  Louisiana  potatoes  sh owed  5%  during  Jane; 
one  lot  of  Arkansas  potatoes  in  July  showed  1C® . 

RUTABAGA: 

Gray  mold  rot  ( Botrytis  sp.)  is  one  of  the  important  decays  found  in. 
Canadian  stock  received  during  tho  winter  and  spring.  Arrival  inspections 
often  show  not  more  than  5%  of  gray  mold  rot  but  stock  hold  in  stores  for 
some  time  may  show  25  to  30%  loss. 
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(Albugo  eccidentalis )  was  a.  serious  blemish  in  Texas  stock 
received  during  February  and  March  1941.  Some  lots  shewed  a  range  of 
from  10  to  55%  (average  30%)  of  the  leaves  badly  spotted. 

STRAWBERRIES : 

Gray  mold  rot  ( Botrytis  sp. )  affected  many  shipments  of  strawberries 
from  Florida  in  1941.  The  most  extensive  decay  was  found  on  inspection  of 
a  truck  shipment  after  it  had  been  unloaded  in  a  store.  This  lot  showed 
decay  ranging  from  10  to  60%  (average  35%)  mostly  gray  mold  rot;  but  as 
usual  some  Rhizopus  was  ore sent. 

SWEET  POTATO: 

Blue  mold  rot  (Penicillium  sp.)  affected  practically  all  of  the  roots 
in  a  lot  of  Tennessee  stock  that  showed  chilling  and  freezing  injury  also. 

Rhizopus  rot  (Rhizopus  sp . )  caused  most  of  the  decay  in  shipments  from 
all  regions.  In  most  lots  inspected  the  range  of  decay  was  from  3  to  10%. 

Sclerotial  [charcoal]  rot  (Sclerotium  [Rhizoctonia]  bataticola )  affected 
about  85%  of  the  roots  in  200  crates  of  Tennessee  stock  inspected  in  Sept¬ 
ember  1911.  Diolodia  tubericola  also  was  associated  with  this  rot. 

TOMATOES: 
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Alt.ernaria  rot  (alternaria  sp. )  was  present  to  a  slight  extent  in  tom¬ 
atoes  from  all  shipping  regions.  As  usual  it  was  more  prominent  as  stem- 
end  and  blossom-end  infections  and  following  growth  cracking. 

Bacterial,  soft  rot  (Erwinia  sp. )  caused  most  trouble  in  Cuban  tomatoes 
received  in  January  1940  when  some  lots  showed  up  to  35%  loss. 

Buckeye  rot  (Phytophthora  terrestrjs )  [?.  parasitica]  was  present  in 
June  shipments  of  Texas  tomatoes  in  1941.  In  some  cars  the  average  was 


approximately  3%. 

Late  blight  (Phytophthora  inf e stars)  was  practically  unknown  in  south¬ 
ern  Florida  tomatoes  until  potatoes  were  grown  there.  In  February  1941, 
up  to  18%  infection  was  observed  in  some  cars  of  tomatoes  received  from 
that,  region.  California  tomatoes  received  in.  November  1941  showed  from 
5  to  65%  in  many  cars. 

Nail  head  spot  ( Alternaria  toms  to ) .  Judging  from  tomatoes  on  the  market 
one  might  think  that  this  disease  has  entirely  disappeared;  however,  each 
year  a  few  specimens  are  generally  picked  up  in  Mexican  shipments  during 
January. 

Phoma  de struct iva  caused  severe  decay  in  several  cars  of  Florida  tomatoes 
received  during  December  and  January,  1940  and  1941.  Several  cars  showed 
a  range,  from  8  to  40%,  averaging  about  22%. 

Pleospora  rot  ( Pie os nor a  lvcopersici. ) .  The  most  serious  damage  from 
this  rot  was  found  in  a  car  of  Mexican  stock  received  in  January  1940, 
which  showed  a  range  of  18  to  88%,  with  an  average  of  40%.  The  fungus  was 
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mostly  in  the  Macro sporium  stage  and  affected  the  stem  end.  Several  cars 
of  California  tomatoes  received  in  October  and  November,  1940  and  194  , 

showed  5  to  20%  loss  due  to  this  trouble.  .  ,  ,  , 

Virus  mottling  is  found  each  year  in  California  tomatoes  harvested 
during  late  fall.  One  or  two  lots  of  tomatoes  received  m  November  an  . 
December  1940  were  of  special  interest  because  10%  of  tne  fruit  was  ai- 
fected  by  the  blister  stage  (hyperplasia)  of  mosaic.,  i he  white  waxy 
superficial  irregularities  on  the  surface  of  the  fruit  caused  some  in¬ 
spectors  to  believe  that  the  tomatoes  had  been  heavily  coated  wutn  wax. 
Florida  stock  during  January  1941  also  began  to  show,  definite  virus  mo  - 
tiing.  This  trouble  had  not  been  of  any  importance  in  Florida  tomatoes 

previously. 


WATERMELON: 

Anthracnoso  (Colletotrichum  lagencrium) ,  on  market  melons,  is  usually 
more  of  a  blemish  than  a  decay,  but  in  some  instances .the  lesions,  pen¬ 
etrate  the  rind  and  cause  serious  damage.  Several  shipments  oi  Oklanoma 
melons  received  in  August  1940  averaged  from  10  to  16%  or  serious  blemish¬ 
es  and  decay. 

Stem-end  rot  (Pi plod ia  so.)  is  no-  well  controlled  and  the  serious- 
losses  incurred  on  the  market  some  years  ago  are  rare.  The  most  serious 
loss  of  this  kind  noted  in  recent  years  was  in  a  car  of  Georgia  melons  re¬ 
ceived  in  August  1940,  in  which  40%  of  the  melons  were  decaying.  In  1941, 
a  slight  amount  of  stem-end  rot  was  found  in  a  few  lots  of  Texas  and 
Missouri  melons  during  July  mad  August. 

(DIVISION  OF  FRUIT  AND  VEGETABLE  CROPS  AND  DISEASES). 
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A  SINGLE -VIRUS  STREAK  DISEASE  OF  GREENHOUSE  TOMATOES  IN  ILLINOIS 


M.  B.  Linn  and  H.  W.  Anderson 


On  May 


4, 


1942,  2  tomato  plants  with  symptoms  of  a  virus  disease  were 


^  (J  ^  t  1  . 

sent  to  the  writers  from  a  greenhouse  operator  near  Kankakee,  Illinois. 
Approximately  90%  of  the  plants  in  the  houses  were  said  to  have  oeen  af¬ 
fected.  Symptoms  observed  on  these  plants  were  faint,  necrotic  streaks 


on  the  upper  stems,  petioles,  and  leaf  veins,  associated  with  a  yellowing 
or  bleaching  mosaic  pattern.  The  latter  was  the  most  pronounced  symptom 
of  all. 

During  the  first  week  of  September  we  had  another  report  from  this 
grower  to  the  effect  that  the  disease  was  starting  to  reappear  in  his  fall 
crop,  despite  the  fact  that  he  had  steam-sterilised  the  soil  and  had  not 
grown  any  other  plants  in  the  houses  between  tomato  crops.  When  the  dis¬ 
ease  was  observed  the  second  time,  he  immediately  rogued  out  the  diseased 
plants,  using  extreme  care  to  avoid  contaminating  the  other  plants.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  latest  advices,  practically  all  of  the-  plants  in  his  fall  plant 
ing  are  affected  with  this  disease. 

Recently  Samson  (PDR  2.6:361)  has  described  a  single-virus  streak  strain 
of  the  tobacco-mosaic  virus  in  greenhouse  tomatoes  in  Indiana.  The 
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Table  1.  Symptoms  caused  by  the  tobacco-mosaic  virus,  typical  strain, 


and  the  tobacco  mosaic  virus,  single-virus  streak  strain, 
on  various  plants. 


Plants 

inoculated 

Height  of 
plants  at 

JL 

time  of 
inocula¬ 
tion 

No .  of 
plants  , 

inoculated—^ 

Tobacco  mosaic  virus 

Typical  strain 

Single- virus 
streak  strain 

Tomato 

6" 

5 

Light  and  dark 
green  mottling 
of  leaves 

Yellow-mottling  * 
and  bleaching  of 
leaves 

Eggplant 

(Black 

Beauty) 

4" 

5 

Necrotic  lesions 
on  petioles  and 
stems  (all  plants 
survived) 

Necrotic  lesions 
on  petioles  and 
stems  (all  plants 
died  within 

10  days) 

Jims on  weed 

12" 

2 

Large ,  tan 
ne erotic  le  si ons 

Large,  tan 

necrotic  lesions 

Nicotiana 

t aba cum 

8" 

3 

Typical  mottling 
of  younger  leaves 

Numerous  ring- 

spot-like  lesions 
on  inoculated 
leaves  with  mot¬ 
tling  of  younger 
leaves 

Nicotians 

glutinosa 

3" 

2 

Local,  tan 

necrotic  lesions 

Local ,  tan 

necrotic  lesions 

Nicoti-.. na 
langsdorfi 

3” 

2 

Local,  tan 
necrotic  l.sions 

Local,  tan 
necrotic  lesions 
tending  to  spread 
down  midrib 

Nicotians 

sylvostris 

3" 

2 

Chlorotic 

primary  lesions 
followed  by  mot¬ 
tling  of  younger 
leaves 

Mottling  of  young 

er  leaves  with 
development  of 
numerous  spreadin 
ring- spot-like 
lesions 

* 


a /  Infection  was  obtained  on  all  plants  inoculated. 
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svmptoms  he  gives  and  those  on  the  plants  we  saw  are  very  similar,  with 
the  exception  that  neither  we  nor  the  grower  could  find  any  symptoms  on 

the  fruits.  .  , .  .  v 

Shortly  after  the  affected  plants  were  received  m  Lay,  preliminary  ex¬ 
periments  were  conducted  in  the  greenhouse  tc  determine  the  identity  of 
the  virus.  Extracted  .juice  was  diluted  1:1  with  sterile  water  ana  treated 
for  10  minutes  at  various  carefully-controlled  temperatures,  ranging  at 
10-degree  intervals  from  45°  C.  to  85°  C.  Two  young  tomato  plants  were 

inoculated  with  juice  treated  at  each  temperature.  In  addition,  6  plants 

....  ^  — j —  ...ui.  water 


inoculated  with  the  untreated  juice  and  2  plants  with  sterile 


^controls! " AlTplant  s ,  with  the  exception  of  the  controls,  developed 
yellow  mottling  within  1C  days,  indicating  that  the  virus  was  not  inacti¬ 
vated  at  85°  C.  for  10  minutes.  No  appreciable  differences  in  symptoms 
were  noted  among  plants  inoculated  with  the  heat-treated  extract  and  those 

inoculated  with  the  untreated  extract. .  _  : 

Another  experiment  was  run  in  which  one  series  of  plants  was  .inoculated 
with  untreated  juice  from  the  original  specimens  and  another  series  with 
juice  from  tomato  plants  infected  with  the  common  tooacco-mosa^c  virus,  • 
typical  strain.  The  results  are  shown  in  the  Table  1.  . 

" The  infected  tomato  plants  from  this  series  ('single-virus  streak  strain) 
were  transplanted  to  the  field  on  August  21,  3  weeks . after  appearance  of 
yellow  mottling,  where  they  later  set  fruit.  Necrotic  streaking  appeared 


in  2  or  3  weeks  on  the  1 


a  ve 


:nd  stems.  The  fruits  remained  normal  in 


appearance,  although  yellow  mottling  .nd  streaking  of  the  leaves  persist¬ 
ed  until  the  plants  were  killed  by  frost. 

It  is  net  apparent  at  the  present  time  whether  the  virus  strain  we  j 
found  is  the  same  as  that  reported  by  Samson.  Had  wo  made  additional  ; 
cross-transfers  and  had  we  had  mere  abundant  material  with  which  to  work, 
better  comparisons  of  the  2  diseases  probe  oly  could  have  be^n  m^dc. 

We  have  no  records  to  show  that  this  particular  disease  .has  occurred 
in  other  greenhouses  in  the  state \  however,  as  Samson  has  pointed  out  for 
the  disease  in  Indiana,  it  evidently  is  highly  infectious  ■  and  capable  of 
causing  severe  losses  once  it  becomes  established  in  "  tomato  gre^nnous-^. 
For  that  reason  we  are  warning  Illinois  growers  to  take  unusual  precautions 


to  avoid  the  introduction  of  any 
virus  into  their  greenhouses. 


ana 


il  str£ ins  of  the  tobacco  mosaic 


VirUm  -LiluG  ulioJ-I  t'bHIlUUobb*  , 

(DEPARTMENT  OF  HORTICULTURE,  UNIVERSITY  OF  ILLINOIS,  URBANA,  ILLINOIS.) 


A  LATENT  VIROSIS  ON  LOMBARD  PEI'  IN  NET  YORK 

E.  M.  Hildebrand 

A  masked  or  latent  virus  disease  of  Lombard  plum  has  been  found  in 
Niagara  County,  New  York  in  an  Italian  prune  orchard  containing  2  Lombard 
plum  trees.  Since  this  orchard  had  been  previously  affected  with  prune 
dwarf  virosis  it  was  under  close  obs  rvation  to  check  on  the  rate  of 
spread  cf  that  trouble.  Following  the  removal  of  all  trees  affected  with 
prune  dwarf  in  1932,  an  interval  of  5  years  passed  Defore  the  reappearance 
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!of  the  disease  -which  on  this  occasion  also  attacked  one  of  the  Lombard 
trees , 

Assuming  the  symptcmless  tree  to  be  healthy,  specimens  were  taken  from 
both  the  diseased  and  healthy  Lombard  trees  for  indexing  on  this  and  3 
other  plum  varieties  --  Italian  prune,  Bradshaw  plum,  and  Damson  plum  — 
with  interesting  results-.  Prune  dwarf  symptoms  developed  on  Italian 
prune  and  Lombard  plum,  as  was  to  be  expected.  The  Bradshaw  and  Damson 
plums  remained  symptomless  because  of  their  resistance. 

The  presumably  healthy  Lombard  tree,  however,  was  not  healthy  since, 
following  the  use  of  grafts  from  this  tree,  severe  necrotic  spotting 
developed  oh  the  foliage  of  Italian  prune  and  a  milder  condition  on  Brad¬ 
shaw  plum.  The  Damson  and  Lombard  trees  remained  apparently  symptomless. 

The  discovery  that  the  apparently  healthy  Lombard  plum  tree  was  carry¬ 
ing  a  latent  virus,  .judging  by  the  striking  symptoms  produced  on  Italian 
prune,  is  of  further  interest  because  a  latent  virosis  on  Lombard  plum 
has  also  been  reported  by  Willison  from  Canada.—' ' . 

At  the  present  time  the  Lombard  variety  of  plum  has  all  but  disappeared 
from  culture  in  New  York  State.  It  is  interesting  to  speculate  on  how 
widespread  this'  disease  may  prove  to  be  in  the  Lombard  variety  wherever 
grown  and  what  part  it  may  have  played  in  the  removal  of  this  variety 
from  culture. 

(NEW  YORK  STATE  COLLEGE  CF  AGRICULTURE). 

PREVALENCE  OF  HELMINTHCSPORIUM -LEAF  CPOT  CF  CATS  IN  ARKANSAS  IK  1942 


H.  R.  Rosen 

Leaf  spot  of  oats  caused  by  Helminthosporium  avenae  Eidam  (perfect  stag 
Pyrenophora  avenae  Ito) ,  was  very  common  on  oats  in  Arkansas  during  1942. 
While  this  disease  has  been  noted  each  year  during  the  past  9  or  10  years 
and  the  pathogen  was  isolated  in  1941  in  pure  cultures  at  this  Station  by 
L.  M.  Weetman,  this  is  the  first  year  that  sufficient  attention  was  given 
to  it  to  mark  it  as  a  disease  of  major  importance. 

In  an  1800-mile  survey  covering  all  of  the  important  oat-growing  coun¬ 
ties  in  Arkansas,  conducted  during  May  and  June,  1942,  the  disease  was 
found  in  all  of  the  counties  surveyed  (some  50  in  number),  although  vary¬ 
ing  considerably  in  prevalence. 

as  a  whole  it  was  much  more  prevalent  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State 
but  it  is  not  entirely  clear  whether  this  is  associated  with  differences 
in  varieties  grown  or  with  differences  in  climatic  conditions.  However, 
varieties  in  the  Red  Rustproof  group,  grown  mostly  in  the  central  and 
southern  parts  of  Arkansas,  in  general  showed  less  leaf  spot  than  other 
varieties,  although  none  was  noted  as  being  completely  free. 


1/  Hildebrand,  E.  M.  Prune  dwarf.  Phytopath.  32:741-751.  1942. 

2/  Willison,  R.  S.  Lombard  plum  latent  virosis.  p.  73.  In 

Hildebrand,  E.  M. ,  Berkeley,  G.  H.,  and  Cation,  D.  Handbook  of 
virus  diseases  of  stone  fruits  in  North  America.  Michigan  Agr. 
Exp.  Sta.  Misc.  Publ.  1-76.  1942. 
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There  apoears  to  be  no  correlation  between  crown-rust  resistance. and 
spot  resistance,  many  varieties  resistant  to  the  former  disease  being 
highly  susceptible  to  the  latter,  including  Bond,  Victoria,  kuLica 
Ukraine ,  and  their  hybrids.  On  Bond  growing  at  the  University  farm, 
Fayetteville,  it  was  difficult  to  find  a  leaf  more  than  2  weeks,  old  that 
did  not  show  70  to  90*.  of  the  leaf  area  killed  by  Helminthospopiuni  on 
June  16,  when  this  variety  was  in  the  early  milk  stage.  Nevertheless, 
some  selections  from  Bond  crosses  showed  as  much  freedom. from  spot  as  the 
Red  Rustproof s.  These,  however,  were  exceptions  and  their  seeming  re¬ 
sistance  or  escaping  ability  may  be  entirely  fortuitous,  most  Victoria 
and  Mutica  Ukrain:  crosses  were  as  susceptible  as  those  of  Bond.  . 

Much  more  evidence  is  needed  to  prove  that  Victoria  and  Bond  deriva¬ 
tives  are  more  susceptible  as  a  whole  than  Red  Rustproof  Vc  1  i sties.,  out 
there  were  pretty  good  indications  that  this  was  true  in  Arkansas  in  1942. 
This  leads  to  the  suggested  possibility  that  with  the  introduction  of  new 
crown-rust  resistant  varieties  we  may  run  into  more  difficulty  with 
Helminthosporium  leaf  spot  than  has  be  the  case  in  the  post.. 

The  following  are  characteristic  symptoms:  Dark  brown  streaks,  often 
not  more  than  a  mm.  or  less  in  width  and  several  to  many  mm.  in  length, 
occasionally  oval  or  oblong  spots  (rarely  blotches  with  ill-defined  mar¬ 
gins)  with  darker  margins  and  lighter,  sunken,  dead  centers;  mostly. on 
blades  and  sheaths  but  also  on  flowering  glumes  and  on  kernels;  conidia 
ordinarily  not  abundant;  in  the  greenhouse  the  disease,  unless  kept, 
going  by  artificial  means,  seldom  spreads  after  its  first  introduction 
because  of  paucity  of  conidial  production. 

There  is  some  evidence  that  poor  stands  and  low  viability  of  oats  ex¬ 
perienced  in  the  current  fall  seodings  are  in  part  at  least  due  to 
Helminthosporium .  Paul  H.  Millar,  Chief  Inspector  of  the  Arkansa s.  State 
Plant  Board,  reports  that  oats  "which  usually  germinate  well  have  in  sev¬ 
ere,!  recent  cases  been  found  wanting  when  put  to  a  test".  He  iound  germ¬ 
ination  to  be  as  low  as  55*  in  thes  cases.  Likewise,  several  standard 
commercial  oat  varieties  and  a  numb;  r  of  now  crown- rust  resistant  vari¬ 
eties  have  given  poor  stands  this  fall  at  the  University  farm.  The  low¬ 
est  stand  was  noted  in  Hairy  Culberson,  with  an  estimated  5 h  in  4  repli¬ 
cated  1/ 50-acre  drill  plots.  Others  with  poor  stands  in  the  same  plots 
wore:  Forkedeer  (Tennessee-092.)  25%,  Fulwin  35%,  Fulghum-2500  25%, 

Lenoir  25%,  Arkansas-20  (selection  from  Winter  Turf)  40%,  Fulgrain-4 
50%,  Victorgrain  50%,  and  Letoria  75%.  These  estimated  percentages  of 
stand  compared  as  follows  with  others  showing  good  stands:  Lee  90 1, 


and  Stanton  85%. 


DeSoto  O^/O,  —  ~  — * - 

The  evidence  that  poor  stands  were  partly  due  to  Helmint ho sporium  came 
from  the  fact  that  there  was  much  discoloration  of  glumes  and  of  ker¬ 
nels,  the  latter  being  observed  when  the  oats  were  hulled,  plus  the  fact 
that  from  such  discolored  seed,  which  had  failed  to  germinate,  mycelium 
and  spores  typical  of  H.  avenae  were  obtained.  Since  the  number  of 
samples  examined  was  small,  there  is  insufficient  data  at  present  to 
warrant  saying  how  much  of  the  poor  stands  was  due  to  ?-k.  Imint  ho  sporium. 
Incidentally,  Greaney  and  Machacek  (Sci.  Agr.  22:419-437'  1942)  recently 
reported  that  H.  avenae  was  om  of  the  fungi  frequently  isolated  from 
oat  seed  grown  in  Canada  and  that  such  seed  gave  rise  to  diseased  plants. 
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An  excellent  list  of  references  on  Helminthosporium  leaf  spot  is  given 
by  Drechsler  (Journ.  Agr.  Res.  24:641-740,  1923)  as  well  as  a  thorough 
discussion  of  the  taxonomy  of  the  pathogen.  Dickson  (Outline  of  Diseases 
of  Cereal  and  Forage  Crop  Plants,  etc.,  1939)  brings  the  reference  list 
up  to  more  recent  date  under  the  heading  of  "Helminthosporium  Leaf  Blotch 
of  Oats"  p.  61. 

(UNIVERSITY  OF  ARKANSAS ,  DEPARTMENT  OF  PLANT  PATHOLOGY). 


CORN  LEAF  BLIGHT  VERY  SEVERE  IN  VIRGINIA 


S.  B.  Fenne 

During  the  past  season  numerous  specimens  of  blighted  corn  leaves  were 
sent  in  by  farmers  and  many  more  requests  for  information  were  received. 

In  practically  every  case  the  damage  to  the  corn  leaves  was  caused  by 
HeLminthospcrium  turcicum,  the  fungus  that  causes  the  disease  commonly 
known  as  "stripe".  The  most  severe  damage  occurred  in  northern  Virginia 
where  the  yield  in  some  fields  was  greatly  reduced;  perhaps  as  much  as 
30 %.  Considerable  damage  from  stripe  also  occurred  in  tne  Southwest,  and 
in  the  Valley  of  Virginia.  Very  little  injury  was  observed  in  the  east¬ 
ern  part  of  the  State.  Because  of  the  premature  killing  and  drying  of 
the  leaves,  farmers  were  forced  to  cut  corn  2  to  3  weeks  earlier  than 
usual  in  that  area.  Growers  reported  greater  damage  to  certain  hybrids, 
especially  the  short  season  ones.  Those  reported  as  being  most  suscept¬ 
ible  were  Pioneer  300,  Do  Kalb  and  Dc  Kalb  816 ,  Funks  G-94,  and  U.  S.  13* 
There  were  several  other  Pioneer  hybrids  severely  damaged  and  even  Reid’s 
Yellow  Dent  was  damaged  considerably  in  many  cases.  The  more  resistant 
hybrids  were  reported  to  bo  Funks  135,  Illinois  448,  U.  S.  99  and  U.  S. 
109,  Term.  15,  and  Ky.  201. 

There  have  been  many  newspaper  reports  of  bacterial  wilt  of  corn, 
Aplanobact^r  [ P hy t omona s ]  stews rti ,  causing  severe  damage  to  corn,  in 
Virginia,  this.  year.  However,  I  did  not  observe  a  single  case  that  I 
could  definitely  diagnose  os  bacterial  wilt.  It  might  have  been  that 
bacterial  wilt  appeared  early  in  the  season  and  was  followed  later  by 
stripe  which  obscured  the  wilt  symptoms.  Dr.  Charlotte  Elliott  has  re¬ 
ported  several  cases  of  bacterial  wilt  in  northern  Virginia,  Maryland,  and 
Pennsylvania,  but  she  agrees  that  stripe  was  much  more  prevalent. 

The  past  season  has  been  most  unusual.  In  northern  Virginia  and  in  some 
other  parts  of  the  State  it  r„.ined  almost  continuously  for  approximately 
6  weeks  during  the  latter  part  of  the  season,  providing  ideal  conditions 
for  leaf ■  blighting  organisms.  It  appears  that  some  farmers  may  be  unduly 
alarmed  regarding  certain  hybrids,  which  in  a  normal  season  do  very  well. 
However,  it  appears  that  more  care  should  bo  exercised  by  corn  brooders 
in  the  selection  of  hybrids  that  are  resistant  to  stripe. 

(EXTENSION  PLANT  PATHOLOGIST ) . 
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FUSARIUM  EAR  ROT  IN  SWEET  CORN 

P.  E.  Hoppe 

A  most  interesting  epidemic  of  Fusarium  ear  ret,  (Gipberella  f u,] ikuroi 
(Sa w.)  Wr.  (Fusarium  moniliforme  Sheld. )  )  was  -observed  on  September  lb 
near  Lodi,  Wisconsin  in  an  S-acre  field  of  Golden  Gross  Bantam  sweet  corn. 
The  field  had  been  planted  in  June  on  a  low  but  rich  piece  of  ic.nd.  The 
field  had  been  unusually  wet  throughout  the  entire  season,  having  been 
flooded  several  times  during  the  summer  and  kept  wet  by  frequent  rains  up 
to  the  time  the  corn  reached  the  canning  stage.  The  crop,  nevertheless, 
was  well  grown  and  except  for  the  ear  rot,  would  have  been  considered  an 

excellent  field  of  sweet  corn. 

Examination  of  the  diseased  ears  showed  that  infections  had  developed 
in  wounds  following  very  extensive  pericarp  cracking.  Disease  spread 
rapidly  from  the  numerous  local  infections  with  the  result  that  most. of 
the  ears  had  from  one  to  several  moldy  blotches  an  inch  or  more  in  diam¬ 
eter  by  the  time  the  corn  was  ready  for  canning.  Some'  of  the  cars  were 
entirely  covered  with  mold.  Needless  to  say,  the  entire  field  was  re¬ 
jected  by  the  earners  and  the  crop  was  cut  for  silage. 

(IN  COOPERATION  LITH  THE  WISCONSIN  AGRICULTURAL  EXPERIMENT  STATION,  AND 
THE  DIVISION  CE  CEREAL  CROPS  AND  DISEASES,  BUREAU  OF  PLANT  INDUSTRY ,  U.  S. 
DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE). 


OCTOBER  WEATHER 


(From  U,  So  Department  of  Commerce,  Weekly  Weather  and  Crop  Bulletin  for 
week  ending  November  3>  19 R2). 

Temperature  conditions  for  October,  as  a  whole,  in  relation  to  normal, 
were  uniformly  somewhat  above  normal  in  nearly  all  sections  of  the  country 
Figure  1  shows  that  they  averaged  2°  or  3°  above  normal  in  the  Atlantic 
area,  also  along  the  Gulf  coast  and  in  central-northern  sections;  the  plus 
anomalies  were  slightly  greater  in  much  of  the  far  West  and  Northwest. 

Only  a  very  few  stations  reported  deficiencies  and  these  were  only  1°  or 
2° . 

While  the  October  temperatures  were  characterized  by  geographic  uniform¬ 
ity,  rainfall  was  outstandingly  spotted.,  ranging  from  far  below  normal  in 
some  areas  to  excessive  amounts  in  ethers.  Figure  2  shows  that  the  month¬ 
ly  totals  were  extremely  heavy  in  the  middle  Atlantic  area,  ranging  up  to 
more  than  twice  the  normal,  and  also  in  :  bolt  extending  from  central 
Kansas  northwestward  to  Wyoming  whmr  similar  abnormalities  occurred.  On 
the  other  hand,  rainfall  was  -  canty  _n  much  of  the  South,  especially  Flori 
da  'r-nd  southern  Texas,  and  It  was  .below  normal  in  the  Ohio  Valley  and  most 
of  the  centr  .1  and  northern  Plains.  The  monthly  contrasts  are  emphasized 
by  the  record  for  Cheyenne,  Wyo. ,  where  nearly  four  times  the  normal  oc¬ 
curred,  in  comparison  with  nearby  North  Platte,  Nebr. ,  with  1  percent  of 
normal . 
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Fig.  1.  (Top).  —  Departure  of  Mean  Temperature  from  the  Normal 

for  October  1942 

Fig.  2.  (Bottom).  --  Percentage  of  Normal  Precipitation  for  October 

1942 
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CHECK  LIST  REVISION 

Freeman  Weiss 


TURNERA  ( TURNERACEAE ) 

TURNERA  ULMI FOLIA  L.  Tree  of  tropical  America. 

Cercospora  turnerae  Ell.  &  Ev. ,  leaf  spot.  P.  R. 

TURPINIA  ( STAPHYLEACEAE ) 

TURPIFIA  PANICULATA  Vent.  Tree  of  West  Indies  and  Mexico. 

Mel  Ida  guignardi  Gaill.,  black  mildew.  P.  R. 

ULIvlIS  (ULMACEAE) 

ULMUS  ALATA  Michx. ,  under  U.  THOMASI 

ULMUS  AMERICANA  L.,  AMERICAN  ELM.  Tree  of  Growth  Regions  15  to  30 
incl.  (except  17  and  24);  widely  grown  for  shade  and 
especially  as  a  street  tree  from.  New  England  to  the 
Gulf  States  and  Great  Plains. 

Aleurodiscus  griseo-canus  (Bres.)  Hbhn.  &  Litsch.  and  a.  oakesii 
(Berk.  &  Curt.)  Cke.,  on  bark  of  trunks  and  branches.  Iowa, 

Mo . ,  N .  Y . 

Aohelenchoides  fragariae  (Ritzema-Bos )  Christie,  on  cankered  twig. 

N .  J . 

Apioporthe  apiospora  (Ell.  &  Holw.)  Wehmeyer,  twig  canker.  Iowa. 

Botryodiplodia  hypodermia.  (Sacc.)  Petr,  and  B.  ulmicola  (Ell.  & 

Ev. )  Buisman.  See  Sphaeropsis  ulmicola. 

Camarcps  microspora  (Karst.)  Shear,  on  branches.  Alaska,  Idaho, 

N.  Y. 

Carpenterella  molinea  Tehon  &  Harris,  inhabiting  xylem  tissues. 

Wis . 

Cephalosporium  spf ,  wilt.  See  Dothiorella  ulrni. 

Ceratostomella  ulmi  Buisman  (Graphium  ulmi  Schwarz) ,  Dutch  elm 
disease*,  Ceratostomella  wilt.  Extensive  in  northern  N.  J. 
and  southeastern  N.  Y.  and  adjoining  parts  of  Conn,  and  Pa.; 
localized  in  Ind. ,  Md. ,  Mass.,  Va. ,  W.  Va. 

The 'term  Dutch  elm  disease  is  entrenched  in  American  usage  but  has  a 
number  of  serious  disadvantages,  in  particular  the  erroneous  imputation 
that  it  originated  in  the  Netherlands  or  owes  its  introduction  into  the 
U.  S.  to  that  country.  Nor  can  it  be  justified  on  the  ground  that  it  is 
characteristic  of  the  Dutch  elm  ( Ulmus  hollandica )  .  Its  non-descriptive 
character  and  the  fact  that  current  phytopathological  indexes  (Review  of 
Applied  Mycology  and  Biological  Abstracts)  avoid  it  are  further  points  in 
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Cercospora  sphaeriaef  orinis  Cke'. ,  leaf  spot.  La.,  Texas. 

Collybia  velutipes  Fr. ,  brown  heart  rot,  wound  rot.  Widespread. 
Coniothyrium  spp. ,  twig  canker,  dieback.  Ill.,  Mass.,  Mich.,  Wis. 

C.  radicicola  Tehon,  in  moribund'  roots.  Ohio. 

f 

Corticium  solani  (Prill.  A  Del.)  Bourd.  A  Galzin,  damping  off. 
Cosmopolitan,  reported  especially  in  nurseries  in  the  Great 
Plains  States. 

Coryneum  tutnoricola  Pk.,  leaf  spot.  N.  Y. 

Cylindrosporium  ulmicolum  Ell.  A  Ev.  Conidial  stage  of  Mycosphae- 
rclla  ulmi? 

Cytoscope  spp.  (probably  mostly  ambiens  Sacc.  '='  Valsa  ambiens 
P'ors.  cx  Fr. )  ,  on  dead  twigs;  secondary  in  various  forms  of 
dieback.  Widespread. 

C.  c'arbonacea  Fr.  Conidial  stage  of  Cryptosporella  hypodermia. 
Mass.,  Texas. 

C.  'chrysosperma  Pers.  ex  Fr.  =  Valsa  sordida  Nits.  Minn. 
Cytosporina  ludibunda  Sacc.,  twig  canker.  Ill.,  Fans'. 

Daedalea  confragosa  Bolt,  ex  Fr. ,  white  mottled  rot.  Widespread. 

D.  unicolor  Bull,  ex  Fr.,  butt  rot,  trunk  canker.  N.  Y.,  Vt. 
Daldinia  concentrica.  (Bolt,  ex  Fr.)  Ces.  A  De  Not.,  wood  rot. 

Widespread . 

Diaporthe  eres  Nits.  (D.  ulmicola  Ell.  A  Ev. ) ,  on  branches.  Mich. 
Also  reported  in  the  conidial  stage  as  Phomopsis  (Phoma)  oblonga 
‘  (Desm. )  Hohn. 

Diplodia  spp.,  on  dead  twigs.  In  part  D.  ulmi  Dearn. ,  on  twig 

cankers  in  Ill.;  and  also  Botryodiplodia  ulmicola  (Ell.  A  Ev. ) 
Buisman,  for  which  see  Sphaeropsis  ulmicola. 

(Dothidella  ulmea  (Schw.)  Ell.  A-  Ev.):  ■  Gnomonia  ulmea. 

Rep'ohts  received  under  the  name  D.  ulmi  (Duv.  )  1/Vint,  probably 
refer  to  this  rather  than  to'  Systremma  ulmi  (Schleich.)  Theiss. 

&  Syd.,  of  which  it  is  a  synonym,  and  this  fungus  is  not  known 
to  occur  in  our  range. 

Dothiorella  ulmi  Verrall  A  May  (Cephalosporium  sp. ) ,  dieback,  wilt. 
Reported  from  Conn,  to  Va. ,  Okla.'  &  Mont.;  probably  general 
throughout  range'  of  host. 

Endothia  gyrosa.  Schw.  ex  Fr.,  on  branches  A  exposed  roots.  Ga. 
Eutypelle  spp.  (E.  scoparia  (S'chw.  )  Ell'.  &  Ev.  ,  E.  stellulata  (Fr.  ) 
Sacc.,  E.  tumida  (Ell.  A  Ev. )  Wehmeyer) ,  on  dead  branches. 

Ill . ,  Ga . ,  Md . ,  Mo . ,  F .  Y . 


*  Cont.  —  its  disfavor.  In  the  interests  of  rational  nomenclature, 
such’ terms  should  disappear,  but  this  reform  can  only  bo  accomplished  by 
the  introduction  and  consistent  use  of  names  free  from  these  objections. 
The  name .Corat ostomella  wilt  is  therefore  proposed  for  the  disease  caused 
by  C.'ulmi,  to  distinguish  it  from  Dothiorella  (Cephalosporium)  wilt 
caused  by  D.  ulmi,  and  Vcrticillium.  wilt,  caused  by  V.  albo-trum,  all  of 
which  diseases  have  nearly  identical  symptoms.  They  could  be  called 
dieback  with  equ^l  cogency  since  drooping  or  flaccidity  arc  not  character¬ 
istic  of  the  plant  as  r  whole. 
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Pomes  applanatus  (Pers.  ex  Fr. )  Gill.,  white  mottled,  butt  rot. 

Me.,  Mich.,  N.  Y.,  Ohio. 

F.  connatus  (Wein.  ex  Fr.  )  Gill.,  white  spongy  rot.  N.E.  States. 

F.  igniarius  (L.  ex  Fr.)  Kickx,  white  spongy  heart  rot.  New 
England,  Wis. 

Fomes  spp*  Additional  spp.  reported  on  Ulmus  include  F.  fraxineus 

(Bull,  ex  Fr.)  Cke.;  F.  fraxinophilus  (Pk.)  Sacc.;  F.  geotropus 
Cke .  (?  F.  ulmarius  Sow.  ex  Fr.  )  ,  Fla.  to  La.  &  Ark.;  F.  mar- 
moratus  (Berk.  &  Curt.)  Cke.,  Texas;  F.  scutellatus  Schw.  ex 
Cke . ,  Va. 

Fusarium  spp.,  on  bark  or  in  wood  of  blighted  twigs.  Conn.,  Ill., 
Mass.  Spo.  reported  include  F.  oxysporum  Schlecht.,  F.  scirpi 
Lamb.  &  Fautr.  var.  compact  urn  Wr. 

Ganoderma  curtisii  (Berk.)  Murr.  and  G.  sessile  Murr.,  white  spongy 
heart  and  sapwood  rot.  N.  Y. ,  Ohio. 

•Gloeosporium  inconspicuum  Cav. ,  leaf  snot,  twig  blight.  Mass,  to 
Va.,  Okla.  &  Minn.  The  name  anthracnose  has  been  applied  to 
this  leaf  spot  and  also  those  caused  by  the  two  following  fungi. 
Since  the  Gnomonia  spot  is  more  generally  called  black  spot, 
and  that  caused  by  G.  ulmicolum  is  a. different  type  of  spot, 
the  term  anthracnose  if  used  at  all  should  preferably  be  re¬ 
stricted  to  G.  inconspicuum. 

G.  ulmeurn  Miles.  Conidial  stage  of  Gnomonia  ulmea . 

G.  ulmicolum  Miles,  leaf  spot.  Conn.,  Ill.,  Ind.,  Wis. 

Gnomonia  ulmea  (Schw.  ex  Fr.)  Thiim.  (Gloeosporium  ulmeurn  Miles), 
black  spot.  General. 

Graphium  ulmi  Schwarz.  Conidial  stage  of  Ceratostomella  ulmi. 

Helicobasidium.  purpureum  (Pat.)  Tul.,  root  rot.  Texas. 

Heterodera  marioni  (Cornu)  Goodey,  root  knot.  Okla.,  Texas. 

Lenzites  betulina  L.  ex  Fr. ,  wood  rot.  Ind.,  Md.,  Mass. 

Macrophoma  ulmicola  Ell.  1  Ev.  See  Sphaeropsis  ulmicola  Ell.  &  Ev. 

Marasmius  spp.,  on  outer  bark  of  living  trees.  Occasional. 

Melanconis  sudans  (Berk.  &  Curt.)  Wehmeyer,  on  branches.  Mich.,  Pa. 

Melasmia  ulmicola  Berk.  &  Curt.,  on  leaves.  N.  J.  Said  to  be  the 
conidial  stage  of  Rhytisma  ulmi  Fr.  ,  which  was  apparently  ap¬ 
plied  to  a  sterile  leaf  spot. 

Microsphaera  alni  DC.  ex  Wint.,  powdery  mildew.  Ill.,  Iowa,  Miss., 

.  Ohio. 

Mycosphaerella  ulmi  Kleb.  (Phleospora  ulmi  (Fr.  )  Wallr.),  leaf 

spot.  Mass,  to  Ala.,  Kans.  &  Wis.  Chiefly  on  U.  camp^stris. 

(Lyxosporium  hypodermium  Sacc.):  Sphaeropsis  ulmicola. 

Nectria  coccinea  Pers.  ex  Fr. ,  branch  &  trunk  canker.  Mass.,  N.  J., 

N.  Y. 

N.  cinnabarina  Tode  ex  Fr.,  on  twigs,  coral  spot.  Widespread. 

Nummul'ria  clypeus  (Schw.)  Cke.,  and  N.  repanda  (Fr.)  Nits., 
on  branches.  Ind.,  Kans.,  Mo.,  Nebr. 

Phleospor-  ulmi  (Fr. )  Wallr.  Conidial  stage  of  Mycosphaerella  ulmi. 

Phoma  sp. ,  twig  canker.  Ill. 

P.  cinct'  Berk.  &  Curt.,  on  leaves.  S.  Car. 
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Phomopsis  sp.  (?  P.  oblonga  (Desm.  )  Hohn. ) ,  bwig  canker,  dieback. 

N.E.  States  to  S.  Car.,  Ill.  k  Minn.  Conidial  stage  of 
Diaporthe  eres  ? 

Phoradendron  flavescens  (Pursh)  Nutt.,  mistletoe.  Ind. ,  Texas. 
Phyllactinia  corylea  Pers.  ex  Karst.,  powdery  mildew.  N.  Car. 
to  Texas  and  Iowa. 

Phyllosticta  confertissima  Ell.  k  Ev. ,  leaf  spot.  Pa. 

P.  erratica  Ell.  k  Ev.  Ala.,  Texas. 

P.  melaleuca  Ell.  k  Ev.  Mass,  to  Ala.,  Okla.  k  Wis.  Reported 
:  sometimes  as  P.  ulmicola  Sacc. 

Phvma to trichum  omnivorum  (Shear)  Dug. ,  root  rot.  Texas. 

Physalospora  fusca  N.  E.  Stevens,  on  branches.  Ala. 

P.  obtusa  (Schw. )  Cke.  Conn.,  Ga.,  Kans. 

Phytoohthora.  cactorum  (Leb.  k  Cohn)  Schroet . ,  bleeding  canker.  R.  I. 
Pleurotus  ostreatus  Jacq.  ex  Fr. ,  white  sapwood  rot,  wound  rot. 
Widespread . 

P.  ulmarius  Bull,  ex  Fr.,  brown  ring  rot,  wound  ret.  Widespread. 
Polypcrus  spp. ,  wood  rot  chiefly  of  dead  trunks  k  logs,  sometimes 
heart  rot  of  living  trees,  especially: 

P.  admirabilis  Pk.,  N.  Y. 

P.  adustus  Willd.  ex  Fr.,  white  mottled  heart  rot.  Ind.,  N.  Y., 

Va . ,  bis . 

P.  conchifer  (Schw. )  Fr. ,  on  dead  twigs  and  branches.  Widespread. 
P.  delectans  Pk. ,  N.  Y. 

.  P.  dryadeus  Pers.  ex  Fr.,  N.  Y. 

P.  fragrans  Pk. ,  Ind.,  Ohio. 

P.  frondosus  Dicks,  ex  Fr. ,  Conn.,  Ohio. 

P.  fumosus  Pers.  ex  Fr. ,  Mass.,  N.  Y.,  Wis. 

P.  galactinus  Berk.,  Me.,  N.  Y. 

P.  gilvus  (Schw.)  Fr. ,  N.  Y.,  Wis. 

P.  hirsutus  Wulf.  ex  Fr. ,  Mo.,  N.  Y. 

P.  lacteus  Fr. ,  N.  Y. 

P.  resinosus  Schrad.  ex  Fr.,  Me.,  Va . 

P.  spumeus  Sow.  ex  Fr.,  i  hite  sapwood  rot,  wound  rot.  k.  Y.,  Ohio. 
P.  squamosus  Huds.  ex  Fr. ,  white  spongy  heart  rot.  N.E.  and 
,  N.  Central  States. 

P.  sulphur eus  Bull,  ex  Fr. 

P.  tulipiferus  (Schw . )  Overh. ,  N.  Y. 

P.  unitus  Pers.,  Mich. 

P.  versicolor  L.  ex  Fr.  ,  N.  Y.  Associated  with  "dote11 ,  a  brown 
pocket  discoloration  or  decay  of  timber. 

Prosthecium  ulmi  Wehmeyer,  on  branches.  Mich. 

(Rhizoctcnia  crocorum  Pers.  ex  DC.):  Helicobasidium  purpureum. 

(R.  solani  Kuhn):  Corticium  sol’ani. 

Rhytisma  ulmi  Fr.  Reported  from  Minn. ,  N.  J. ,  Pa.;  all  apparently 
based  on  sterile  material  or  confused  with  Gnomonia  ulrnea. 
Sacidium  ulmi-gallae  Kell,  k  Swingle,  on  leaf  galls.  Kans., 

Texas,  Wis. 
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Schizophyllum  commune  Fr . , ,  wood  rot.  Cosmopolitan. 

Septobasidium  pseudopedicellatum  Burt,  brown. felt.  N.  Car. 
Septogloeum  psrasiticum  Kauffm.  &  Dearn. ,  twig. blight.  Lich. 

(S.  ulmi  Briosi  &  Cav.):  Mycosphaerella  ulmi. 

S.  profusum  (Ell.  &  Ev.)  Sacc.,  leaf  spot.  Ill.,  Hiss. 

Sphaeropsis  so.,  especially  S.  ulmi cola  Ell.  &  Ev. ,  twig  canker, 

dieback.  *  Conn,  to  Miss.  &  Wis.  (This  has  been  called  . 
Botryodiplodia  hypodermia  (Sacc.)  Petr.  (1923)  and  B.  ulmicola 
(Ell.  &  Ev. )  Buisman  1931$  Macrophoma  ulmicola  Ell.  Sc  Ev.  is 
also  a  synonym.  If  it  is  correctly  placed  in  Sphaeropsis  and 
the  American  and  European  forms  are  the  same,  the  proper  com¬ 
bination  is,  S.  hypodermia.  (Sacc.)  Hohn.  No  ascigerous  stage 
is  known) . 

(S.  ulmea  Ell.  &  Barth.):  Physalospora  obtusa.  . 

Stereum  spp. ,  wood  rot.  Spp.  reported  include  S.  cinerascens  (Schw.) 
Massee,  S.  fasciatum  Schw.,  S.  purpureum  Pers.  ex  Fr. , 

S.  subpileatum  Berk.  &  Curt. 

Taphrina  ulmi  (Fckl.)  Johans.,  leaf  blister.  Conn,  to  Miss., 

Mo.  &  Wis. 

Thyronectria  chlorinella  (Cke.)  Seeler,  .ala.,  n  •  Car. 

T.  chrysogramma  Ell.  &  Ev.,  Kans. 

Uncinula  macrcsoora  Pk. ,  powdery  mildew.  General. 

Ustulina  vulgaris  Tul.,  white  sapwood  rot.  Md. 

Valsa  ambiens  Pers.  ex  Fr. ,  on  dead  twigs.  Widespread. 

Verticillium  sp.  (?  V.  alboatrum  Reinke  8c  Berth.),  wilt,  di-^Dc-ck. 


Me . 


to  Va.  and  Wis.;  Oregon. 


V.  rhizophagum  Tehon,  on  roots.  Ohio.  (Probably  secondary,  on 
trees  injured  by  phloem  necrosis). 

Xylario  spp.  (X.  hypoxylon  L.  ex^Grev.,  X.  mali  Fromme,  X.  poly¬ 
morphs.  Pers.  ox  Grev. ) ,  root  rot  (secondary) .  Ill. ,  Miss.  ,  VW . 

Mosaic  (infectious  chlorosis,  mottle-leaf),  probable  virus.  Ohio; 
ctner  reports  based  on  similarity  of  symptoms  from  Conn,  to 
Va.  and  Iowa. 

Phloem,  necrosis,  virus.  Ill.,  Ind. ,  Ky. ,  Mo.,  Ohio,  Tenn. ,  W.  Va. 

Slime  flux,,  physiological  --  associated  with  wet  soil,  mechani¬ 
cal  injuries  to  roots,  collar  and  crotches,  and  to  frost  cracks; 
frequent  on  lawn  and  street  trees. 


(ULMUS  CAMPESTRIS ) :  U.  PROCERA 
ULMUS  CARPINIFOLIA,  under  U.  PROCERA 

ULMUS  CRASSIFCLIA  Nutt.,  CEDAR  ELM.  Tree,  sometimes  shrubby,  of 

Growth  Regions  17,  20,  29,  30;  wood  u-sed  commercially 
and  cult,  for  shade,  Zone  VII. 


Cylindrosporium  tenuisporum  Heali  &  Wolf,  leaf  spot.  Texas. 

Diplodia  so.  (D.  ulmi  Dearn.  7),  on  twigs.  Texas. 

Gnomonia  ulmea  (Schw.  ex  Fr.  )  Thum. ,  black  soot.  La.,  Miss.,  Texas, 
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Phoradendron  flavescens  (Pursh)  Nutt.,  'mistletoe.  Texas. 
Phymatotrichum  omnivorum  (Shear)  Dug.,  root  rot.  Texas. 
Septobasidium  sydowii  .Couch,  brown  felt.  ■  Texas. 

Uncinula  macrospora  Pk.,  powdery  mildew.  Texas. 

1 

ULMUS  FULVA  Michx. ,  SLIPPERY  ELM.  Tree  of  Growth  Regions  15  to  30 
incl.  except  17,  27  &  23,  wood  used  commercially. 

Ceratophorum  ulmicolum  Ell.  &  Kell.,  leaf  spot.  Kans.,  Nebr. 
Ceratostomella  ulmi  Buisman,  Dutch  elm  disease.  Ind.,  N.  Y.,  Ohio. 
Dothiorella  ulmi  Verrall  &  May,  dieback,  wilt.  Conn,  to  Va.  &  Ckla. 
Eutypella  spp.  (E.  fraxinicola  (Cke.  &  Pk.)  Sacc.,  E.  scoparia 
(Schw. )  Ell.  &  Ev. ) ,  on  dead  branches.  Ga.,  Ind. 

Fomes  connatus  (Weinm.  ex  Fr.)  Gill.,  white  spongy  rot.  Conn., 

Mass . 

F.  everhartii  (Ell.  &  Gall.).  Schrenk.  W.  Va. 

Gloeod.es  pomigena  (Schw.)  Colby,  on  twigs.  Ind. 

Gloeosoorium  ulmicolum  Miles,  leaf  spot.  N.  Y. 

Gnomonia  ulmea  (Schw.  ex  Fr.)  Thu’m.  ,  black  spot.  Widespread. 
Mycosphaerella  ulmi  Kleb.,  leaf  spot.  N.  Y.  to  N.  Car.,  Kans. 

&  Wis . 

Nectria  cinnabarina  Tode  ox  Fr.,  on  twigs,  coral  spot.  Mo. 
Mummularia  repanda  (Fr. )  Nits.,  on  branches.  Del. 

Phoradendron  flavescens  (Pursh)  Nutt.,  mistletoe.  Ind. 

Phyllosticta  conf ertissima  Ell.  &  Ev.,  loaf  spot.  Kans-. 

P.  erratica  Ell.  &  Ev. ,  Ala. 

P.  melaleuca  Ell.  &  Ev.  ,  Ind.,  Mich.,  VI.  Va. 

Physalospora  obtusa  (Schw.)  Cke.,  on  branches.  Ga. 

■  Prosthecium  (Pseudovalsa)  ulmi  Wehmeyer,  on  twigs.  Iowa. 

Sacidium  ulmi-gallae  Kell.  &■ Swingle,  on  leaf  galls.  Wis. 

Taphrina  ulmi  (Fckl.)  Johans.,  leaf  blister.  Va. 

Uncinula  macrospora  Pk.  ,  powdery  mildew.  Va.  to  Ind.  &  Mo. 
Verticillium  albo-atrum  Reinke  &  Berth.,  wilt.  Pa.,  Wis. 

ULMUS  GLABRA  Huds. ,  under  U.  PRC CERA  . 

m 

ULMUS  PARVIFCLIA  Jacq. ,  under  U.  PUMILA 

ULMUS  PRGCERA  Salisb.,  ENGLISH  EDM.  Large  tree  of  England  and  W. 

Europe ,  long  cult.  for.  shade,  especially  in  the 
N.E.  States,  occurring  in  a  number  of  vars.  including 
yellow-  and  purple-leaved  types.  Several  other  European 
'elms  as  U.  CARPINIFOLIA  Gleditsch. ,  SMOOTHLEAF  E. , 

U.  GLABRA  Huds.,  SCOTCH  E.,  and  U.  HCLLANDICA  Mill . , 
DUTCH  E.  (a  group  of  hybrids  between  carpinifolia  and 
glabra)  are  included;  cult,  for  shade,  Zones  IV-V. 

Ceratostomella  ulmi  Buisman,  Dutch  eDn.  disease.  Conn.,  N.  Y. 
Coniothyrium  ulmi  Tharp,  leaf  spot.  Texas. 
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Gloeosporium  inconspicuum  Cav.,  leaf  spot.  Mass. 

Gnornonia  ulmea  (Schw.  ex  Fr .  )  Thum.  ,  olack  spot.  N.  J. 
Heterodera  marloni  (Cornu)  Goodey ,  root  knot. 

My c o s p ha e r e  11a  ulmi  Kleb.,  leal  spot.  Conn.,  j • 

Nectria  cinnabarina  Tode  ex  Fr. ,  on  twigs,  coral  spot.  Mass., 

N.  J.,  N.  Y. 

Phomopsis  oblonga  (Desm.  )  Hohn.,  twig  blight.  Mass. 

Phyllactinia  corylea  Pers.  ex  Karst.,  powdery  mildew.  N.  Car. 
Phyllosticta  melaleuca  Ell.  &  Ev. ,  leaf  spot.  Vt. 

Sphaeropsis  ulmi  cola  Ell.  &  Ev .  ,  twig  cank«i  .  P^. . 

Taphrina  ulmi  (Fck.1.)  Johans.  ,  leaf  blister.  Mass.,  Wis.  ^ 

Verticillium  albo-atrum  Reinke  &  Berth.,  wilt.  Conn.,  Mass.,  N, 
N.  Y.  ’ 


J.  , 


UIMJS  PUMILA  L.,  SIBERIAN  ELM.  Tree  of  E.  Siberia  and  _  China,  cult. 

for  shade,  especially  as  a  street  tree  in  dry  parts 
of  Zone  IV.  Including  U.  PARVIFOLIA  Jacq. ,  CHINESE  ELM, 
a  small  tree  of  E.  Asia,  grown  for  ornament,  Zone  V. 

Botryosphaeria  ribis  (Tode  ejc  Fr.  )  Gross.  R ,  Dug . ,  branch  cankei . 

Ark. 

Ceratostomella  ulmi  Buisman,  Dutch  elm  disease.  N.  Y. 

Chalaropsis  thielavioides  Peyronel,  seedling  root  rot.  N.  Dak.  to 
Gkla.  &  Wyo.;  N.  J.,  N.  Y. 

Coniothyrium  ulmi  Tharp,  leaf  spot.  W.  Va. 

Cytospora  sp.  (?  C.  chryso.sperma  Pers.  ex  Fr. )  ,  dieback,  twig  canker. 

K.  Dak.  to  Texas  &  Oregon. 

Didymosphaeria  sp. ,  on  twigs.  Texas. 

Eutypella  scoparia  (Schw.)  Ell.  R  Ev.  and  E.  stellulata  (ev,)  Sacc., 
on  branches,  ala.  ,,  Ga.,  La. 

Gloeosporium  ulmicolum  Miles,  leaf  spot.  Conn.,  Ga  .,  Kans .  ,  Tenn. , 

Texa:.s.  .  •  . 

Gnornonia  ulmea  (Schw.  ex  Fr. )  Thum.,  black  spot.  Widespread. 
Heterodera  marioni  (Cornu)  Goodey,  root  knot.  Calif.,  Okie. 
Libertella  sp.,  canker.  Colo. 

Myxos peri urn  hymenuloides  (Sacc.)  Hohn.,  on  twigs.  Okla. 

Nectria.  cinnabarina  Tode  ex  Fr. ,  on  twigs,  coral  spot.  Widespread. 
Phomopsis  sp . ,  on  twigs, canker.  Wis. 

Phyllosticta  sp. ,  leaf  spot.  N.  J. 

Phymatotrichum  omnivorum ■ (Sheer )  Dug.,  root  ret.  Ariz.,  Okla.,  Texas 
Pratylenchus  pratensis.  (De  Man)  Filip.,  in  roots.  Okla. 

Pythium  sop.,  damping  off.  Great  Plains  States 
Rhizoctonia  solani  Kuhn,  damping  off.  Groat  Plains  States. 

Sacidium  ulmi-gallae  Kell.  <R  Swingle,  on  loaf  galls.  Texas. 
Schizonhyllum  commune  Fr. ,  wound  rot.  Calif. 

Snhneropsis  ulmi  cola  Ell.  &  Ev.  ,  twig  canker.  Conn. 

Thyrostroma  compactum  (Sacc.)  Hohn.,  trunk  canker.  Ill. 

ULi/IUS  SEROTINA  Sarg.,  RED  ELM.  Largo  tree  of  Growth  Regions  25,  27,  29 

cult,  for  shade.  Zone  V. 
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Gnomonia  ulmea  (Schw.  ex  Fr.)  Thiim. ,  black  spot.  Miss. 
Mycosphaerella  sp.  (?  M..  ulmi  Kieb.),  leaf  spot.  Ga. 

ULMUS  THOKASI  Sarg.  (U.  RACEKCSA  Thomas)  ,  RCCK  ELM.  Large  tree  of- 
Growth  Regions,  IS,  19,  21,  22,  23,  2 A,  25,  26,  27; 
wood  used  commercially.  Including  U.  ALATA  Michx. , 
WINGED  ELM,  similar  to  preceding  but  of  southern  range, 
sometimes  olanted  as  a  street  tree  in  the  South. 

Cylindrosporium.  tenuisporium  Heald  &Wolf,  leaf  spot.  Texas. 

(C.  ulmicolum  Ell.  &  Ev. ) :  ?  Mycosphaerella  ulmi. 

Daedalea  confragosa  Bolt,  ex  Fr. ,  white  sapwood  rot.  Tenn. 

Fomes  igniarius  (L.  ex  Fr. )  Kickx,  white  spongy  heart  rot.  Tenn. 
Gnomonia  ulmea  (Schw.  ex.  Fr.  )  Thiim.,  clack  spot.  Ill.,  Texas,  la. 
Monochaetia  desmazierii  Sacc.,.  leaf  spot.  Ga. 

Mycosphaerella  ulmi  Kleb.,  leaf  spot.  Ill.,  Miss.,  N.  Car.,  Texas 
Nummularia  clypeus  (Schw.)  Cke.,  on  branches.  Ill. 

Phyllactinia  corylea  Pers.  ex  Karst.,  powdery  mildew.  N.  Car.  to 
Texas  &  Ill.  Cn  U.  alata. 

Phyllosticta  melaleuca  Ell.  &  Ev.,  leaf  soot.  Miss.,  Wis. 
Phymatotrichum  omnivorum  (Shear)  Dug.,  root  rot.  Texas. 
Physalospora  obtusa  (Schw.)  Cke.,  on  branches.  Ale.. 

Septobasidium  pseudopedicellatum  Burt,  brown  felt.  K.  Car. 
Septogloeum  orofusum  (Ell.  &  Ev. )  Sacc.  (?  Mycosphaerella  ulmi), 
leaf  soot.  Ala. 

Uncinula  macrospora  Pk. ,  powdery  mildew.  Widespread. 

UMBELLULARIA  (LAURACEAE) 

UMBELLULARIA  CALIFORNICA  (Hook.  &  Am.)  Nutt.,  CALIFCRNI A-LAUREL . 

Evergreen  tree  or  shrub  of  Growth  Regions  1,  A,  5,  iij 
wood  used  commercially,  grown  for  ornament.  Zone  VII. 

Anth'ostomella  oreodaphnes  (Cke.  &  Hark.  )  Bari.  &Vogl.,  on  leaves. 
Calif. 

Asterina  anomala  Cke.  It  Harkn. ,  black  mildew.  Calif. 

Ceuthosoora  sp . ,  on  leaves.  Calif. 

Cyclodomus  umbellularia  Hohn. ,  on  leaves.  Ciiix . 

Diplodia  harknessii  Sacc.,  on  leaves.  Calif. . 

D.  umbellularia e  Ell.  &  Ev . ,  on  twigs.  Calif. 

Fomes  apolanatus  (Pers.  ex  Fr.  )  Gill.,  white  mottled  butt  ret.  C  a 
F.  foment a rius  (L.  ex  Fr. )  Kickx  and  F.  igniarius  (L.  ex  Fr. ) 
Kickx,  white  mottled  heart  end  sapwood  rot.  Calif. 
Gloeosporium  allescherianum  (?.  Henn. )  Wr. , .on  leaves.  Calif. 

L snzites  botulina  L.  ox  Fr. ,  wood  rot.  Calif. 

Lcptosphseria  odorc  (Cke.  &  Harkn.)  Berl.  &  Vogl. ,  on  branches. 
Calif. 

Mycosphaerella  arbuticola  (Pk.)  House,  on  leaves.  Call! . ^ 

Nectria  cinnnbarina  Tode  ex  Fr.  and  N.  coccinea  Pars,  ex  Fr. , 
canker,  dioback.  Calif . 
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Polyporus  versicolor  L.  ex  Fr.,  wood  rot. •  Calif.,  Oregon. 

Poria  ambigua  Bres.  and  P.  ferruginosa  Schrad.  ex  Fr.,  v,ood  rot.  Calif. 
Schi^ophyllum  commune  Fr.,  wood  rot.  Calif. 

Stereum  albobadium  Schw.  ex  Fr . ,  wood  rot.  Calif. 

.Thyridaria  calif ornica  Rehm,  on  branches.  Calif. 

Valsa  americana  Berk.  &  Curt.,  on  branches.  Calif. 

UNGNADIA  (SAPINDACEAE) 

UNGNADIA  SPECICSA  Endl.,  LIEXI CAN- BUCKEYE.  -'Shrub  or  small  tree  of 

Growth  Regions  11,  16,  17,  20,  29,  30;  sometimes  grown 
for  ornament  and  source  of  honey. 

Phymatotrichum  omnivorum  (Shear)  Dug.,  root  rot.  Texas. 

(DIVISION  OF  MYCOLOGY  AND  DISEASE  SURVEY). 
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hroughout  the  United  States.  It  contains  reports, summaries, observations, 
and  comments  submitted  voluntarily  by  qualified  observers.  -These  reports 
often  are  m  the  xorm  of  suggestions, queries, and  opinions, frequently  pure¬ 
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4  The  use  of  vine  HUUers  on  dusting  machines  in  tomato  fields  may  result 

m  an  unusual  spread  of  mosaic,  according  to  M.  B.  Linn  and  H.  W.  Anderson, 
page  4/0, 


The  incidence  and  control  of  potato  late  blight  in  Oregon  is  reported 
by  C.  E.  Owens,  page  471. 

... R^nckard  contributes  a  note  on  diseases  of  soybeans  and  peanuts  in 
Mississippi,  page  472.  ^ 

Winfield  Ray  reports  on  cotton  boll  rots  in  Oklahoma  in  1942,  page  473, 
and.  on  the  rate  of  application  of  Ceresan  to  cotton  seed,  page  474. 

Preliminary  evidence  suggests  that  guayule  may  be  resistant  to  the  root- 
knot  nematode,  according  to  Mm.  G.  Hoyman,  page  476, 

Incidence  of  tobacco  diseases  in  Maryland  in  1942  is  reported  bv 
E.  A.  Walker,  page  477. 

Stem,  rust  on  wheat  was  more  severe  in  Virginia  than  for  the  past  10  years, 
according  to  S.  a.  Fenne,  reporting  on  this  and  other  diseases  of  small 
grains,  page  478. 

Check  list  revision  by  Freeman  Weiss,  page  480. 


turn  I  ?,'r-tnry  Libra. 
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SPREAD  OF'  THE  COMMON  TOBACCG~l'.i<ICSAXC  VIRUS  -Llh 
TOMATO^  FIELDS  BY  I  IE  AMS,  OF  VINE  LIFTERS 


M 


1.  3.  Linn, and  H.  W;.  Anderson 


In  connection  with  tomato-dusting  demonstrations  for  Septoria  blight 
control  in  Cook  County,  Illinois,  during  the  summer  of  1942,  it  was  not-d 
that  the  use  of  vine  lifters  on  the  dusting  equipment  apparently  was 
sDonsible  for  an  unusual  amount  of  mosaic  m  tne  dusted  area.  ^his 
Hit  ion  was  noticeable  from  a  distance  of  several  hundre(J..Xeet-  by-  the^pra- 
nounced,  greenish-yellow  color  -and''  stunting  of  t  her  affected,  plants.  Close 
inspection  and  subsequent  inoculation  tests  .with  tissues  from  these  plan  s 
indicated  that  no  virus  other  than  the  tobacco-mosaic  v..ms,  .IP  ■ 

strain,  was  the'  cause -of  the  disease.  No  doubt,  other  workers  having  oc¬ 
casion  to  use  power  dusters  and  sprayers  in  tomato  fields  may  have  ob- 

•served  a  similar  phenomenon.  m 

It  is  estimated  that  approximately  5%  of  the  plants  in  the  field  -  •_ 

mosaic  at  the  time  the  first  application  of  dust  was .m&B  an-  July-21. 

Counts  made  at  the  time  of  the  first  picking  revealed  that  an  averse  of 
9555  of  the  plants  in  the  dusted  rows  had  mosaic,  as  compared  with  43*  m 
the  undusted  rows  alongside.  This  wo  Id  suggest  that  the  spread  of^he 
virus  in  the  treated  area  was  duo  in  large  part  to  the  vine  lifters- 
fitted  on  the  power  duster  and  the  Farmall  tractor  timt  pulrod  it.  • 

One  cm  only  speculate  on  what  effect  mechanical  injury,  suen  as  bending 
twisting,  and  the  like,  may  have'  had  on  the  severity  of  the  symptoms,  No 
doubt,  several  leaves  ;  nd  branches  on  each  plant  passing  over  uhe  lifters 
were  subjected  theoretically  to  many  inoculations" over  the  period  of  trea 
ment  (4  1/2  weeks).'  Plants  outside  the  treated  area  were  likely  to  have 
been  exposed  to  inoculation,  if  at  all,  only  a  relatively  few  times  and 

on  only  a  few  leaves.  .  .  ^ 

From  the  standpoint  of  actual  damage  done  to  the  vines  by  the  lifter- 
fitted  wheels,  it  was  calculated  roughly  that  less  than  2%  of  the,  branches 
which  could  have  been  run  over  had  no  lifters  been. used,  actually  were 
damaged  appreciably.  This  speaks  well  for.  the  efficiency  of  the  partic¬ 
ular  lifters  w re  used. 

It  would  apoear  that  under  some  circumstances  not  well  known  at  the 
present  time  the  use  of  vine  lifters  may  result  in  severe  mosaic  infec¬ 
tions  -  so  severe ,  in  Tact,  as  to  nullify  any  benefits  from  the  use  of 
the  lifters  and  even  the  benefits  from  dusting  itself.  '  . 

The  writers  would  appreciate  any  comments  that  other  workers  may  iave  on 
the  subject  of  vino  lifters  in  relation  to  the  spread  of  the  tomato-mosaic 

virus. 

.(DEPARTMENT  OF  HORTICULTURE,  UNIVERSITY  OF  ILLINOIS).  •  ./ 


> 


1/  Thu  plans  for  these  lifters  were  drawn  from  pictures  kindly  furnished 
us  by  Dr.  J.  D.  Wilson,  of  ‘the  Ohio  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  at 
Wooster. 
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EARL^APPgARAKCE  OF  LATE  BLIGHT  OF  POTATO  IK  OREGON  IN  1942 

C.  E.  Owens 

In  the  Plant  Disease  Reporter  for  July  1/1 5,  1942,  attention  was  called 
the. exceptionally  early  appearance  of  late  blight  caused  by  Phytoph- 
LP-festans  on  potatoes  in  certain  states  east  of  the  Missiiiippi. 
Later  issues  of  the  Reporter  have  carried  articles  calling  further' at¬ 
tention  to  the  widespread  occurrence  of  this  disease  during  the  current 

It  may  be  of'  interest  to  have  this  additional  report  from  Oregon.  The 
11s  specimens  of  late  blight  for  the  season  wore  received  at  the  State 
Coli-ege  on  June  9,  1942.  These  came  from  Aurora,  Clackamas  County. 

Othmr  reports  with  specimens  were  received  from  Reedsport  in  Lane  County 
June.  /,  ana  trom  Scio  m  Linn  County  on  June  20.  By  the  end  of  June, 
late?  biiglit  w&s  well  distributed  in  scattered  localities  all  over  the 
lllameote  i alley  and  along  the  coast  and  lower  Columbia  River. 

In  western  Oregon  more  or  less  late  blight  occurs  on  potatoes,  usually 
during  the  fall  after  considerable  rain  has  fallen.  There  is  seldom 
enough  ram  in  the  Willamette  Valley  before  September  1  to  cause  an  out- 
bimali  o.  late  blight.  Along  the  coast  and  the  lower  Columbia  River, 
liget  i re qu ently  appears  earlier  than  in  the  Willamette  Valley  because 
0  n""  rilS‘lor  humidity,  with  fogs  and  mists  in  these  regions. 

' In  thu  SGn  of  19Z+1>  the  rains  began  about  August  20  and  continued 

uH^°ufh0Ut  S‘J 2 timber  and  October.  As  a  result,  the  outbreak  of  foliage 
light  and. tuber  ret  caused  by  Phytoph thor. a  info stars  was  the  worst  cx- 
p^ru,.nced  m  many  years.  The  heavy  build-up  of  blight  in  the  fall  of 
^7  ’  °  by  tn.  almost  continuously  cool,  cloudy  weather  and  frequent 

reins  curing  Mr y  and  Juno  of  1942,  seemed  to  be  an  ideal  situation  for  an' 
early  aopearance  of  late  blight  this  season  on  early  planted  potatoes. 

Early  m  July  of  this  year,  the  weather  cleared  and  throughout  most 
ol  western  Oregon  remained,  dry  the  remainder  cf  the  summer  and  fall.  The 
v,,c's .  c 0i  uespondingly  checked  in  many  localities.  However,  along  the 
coast  and  in  places  along  the  Columbia  River  there  was  some  rain  and  fre- 
?uCnt  f°gS  dQrin?  July ’  August,  and  September,  so  that  in  these  localities 
ore  w'?-s/n  continued  build-up  of  blight  throughout  the  summer  and  early 
fall.  This  was  noted  particularly  in  Multnomah  County,  which  lies  along 
the  Columbia  River  extending  from  Portland  to  the  Cascade  Mountains.  In 
his  county  there  is  a.  considerable  acreage  devoted  to  the  growing  of  cer¬ 
tified  seed . potatoes .  These  potatoes  arc  planted  mostly  in  July  and 
reach  maturity  in  October.  Because  of  the  early  appearance  of  late  blight 
on  early-planted  potatoes  in  numerous  localities,  these  late-planted 
potatoes  were  exposed  to  inoculation  almost  as  soon  as  they  came  up.  Many 
<.~rmors^  were  thus  caught  napping  and  did  not  start  spraying  or  dusting 
until  the  blight  had  a  good  start  in  many  fields.  Thus  this  locality  af¬ 
forded  a  good  opportunity  to  observe  the  effectiveness  of  sprays  snd  dusts 
applied  by  the  growers  to  control  this  disease. 

The  2  materials  most  widely  used  were  bordeaux  and  copper-lime  dust. 

In  one  or  two  instances  cuprocide  dust  was  used.  All  3  of  these  materials 
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aaVe  evidence  of  their  value,  depending  upon  timeliness  and  frequency  of 
application.  The  most  nearly  perfect  (practically  1.00/a)  case  o.  control 
observed  was  a  field  in  which  copper-lime  dust  (20-20)  had  been  used.  Tie 
first  application  was  made  before  any  blight  appeared  and  applications 
were  repeated  at  approximately  1-week  intervals  throughout  August  and  Sep¬ 
tember.  No  case  of  such  frequent  applications  of  bordeaux  or  cuprocicie 
was  observed  but  cases' were  noted  where  fairly  satisfactory  control  was. 
obtained  with  fewer  applications  of  these  materials,  leading  to  £no  con¬ 
clusion  that  if  they  had  been  used  with  the  same  timeliness  and  frequency 
as  was  the  copper-lime  dust,  equally  satisfactory  results  might  have  open 

A  striking '  Phenomenon  observed  in  many  fields  was  the  fact  that  blight . 
lesions  appeared  on  stems  before  they  became  abundant  on  the  leaves.  Tms 
was  notice-able  in  a  field  dusted  with  cuprocide.  At  tne  tunc  the  observa¬ 
tion  was  made  there  were  many  dark,  conspicuous  lesions  on  the  stems  but 
the  foliage  had  a  healthy,  dark-green  appearance,  so  that  from  a  short  dis¬ 
tance  one 'would  not  suspect  the  presence  of  blight  in  the  fluid.  Gthur 
fields  nearby  which  had  not  b,.en  properly  protected  were  badly  blights. 
This  was  good  circumstantial  evidence  that  even  though  there  was  consider¬ 
able  blight  in  this  field,  mostly  stun  lesions,  when  dusted,  the  cuprocide 
dust  had  very  effectually  prevented  further  spread  of  the  disease. 

A  number  of  cases  of  typical  la to  blight  on  tomato  wore  observed,  but 
tomatoes  wore  not  attacked  nearly  to  the  extent  that  they  were  in  the  . 
season  of  1941.  In  several  instances  there  was  good  circumstantial  evi¬ 
dence  that  the  blight  had  spread  directly  from  potatoes  to  tomatoes. 

Gross  inoculations  from  potato  tubers  to  tomato  fruits  and  vice  versa  sub¬ 
stantiated  the  field  observations'. 

(OREGON  AGRICULTURAL  EXPERIMENT  STATION). 


DISEASES  OF  SOYBEANS  .AND  PEANUTS  IN  MISSISSIPPI 

J.  A.  Pinckard 


•  ’S  i 

The  soybean  crop  in  Mississippi  has  been  estimated  at  approximately 
3,060,000  bushels  of  beans  as  of  October  1.  Although  soybeans  have  been 
grown  here  for  some  years  it  is  a  relatively  new  crop  and  destructive 
epidemics  of  diseases  have  not  yet  been  reported  from  this  State.  In  the 
older  soybean  growing  area,  the  Mi s s i s s ippi -Yazoo  delta,  we  have  found 
several  of  the  common  soybean  diseases.  Two  were  sufficiently  destructive 
this  year  to  cause  us  to  be  alarmed  for  a  few  weeks.  . 

Bacterial  pustule  (Bacterium  phase oli  var.  so jense)  [ xant nomonas ]  ap¬ 
peared  on  the  lower  leaves  just  before  blossom  time  and  caused  upward  pro¬ 
gressive  defoliation.  Diseased  fields  assumed  a  yellowish  appearance 
during  mid  Juno  in  the  Mississippi  delta.  Rainfall  above  normal  was  ex¬ 
perienced  in  this  area.  Other  areas  of  the.  State,  northeast  and  east- 
central,  were  undergoing  severe  drought  conditions  at  this  season  and 
later.  The  disease  was  somewhat  less  conspicuous  in  the  dry  areas  al¬ 
though  additional  infections  continued  t.c  appear  through  the'  summer. 
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Other  similar  bacterial  leaf  spots  may  have  been  present.  Of  partic- 
ular  importance  is  the  fact  that  these  leaf  spots  were  found  widely  dis¬ 
tributed  throughout  the  State,  indicating  perhaps  that  they  have  been 
here  for  some  time. 

Downy  mildew  (peronosjoora  manshur.i.ca )  was  found  .in  all  fields  examined. 
It  appeared  to  be  worse  in  moist  regions,  reaching  a  peak  in  late  June. 
This  disease .was  also  found  to  bo  common  in  the  drought  affected  areas. 

The  geographical  distribution  of  the  disease  in  the  State  indicated  it  to 
be  a  long-time  resident. 

Mosaic  (virus)  was  scattered  and  sporadic.  Its  presence  was  usually 
explained  by  the  owner  obtaining  seed  from  unknown  sources.  The  disease 

did  not  seem  to  spread  noticeably.  Losses  wore  very  insignificant  except 
on  one  farm  visitod. 

Sclcr otium  blight  ( ocx^rotium  no If sii )  was  observed  commonly  in  small 
spots  where  soybeans  were  planted  broadcast  for  hay.  This  disease  is  ex¬ 
ceedingly  common  on  vegetables  and  ornamentals  but  it  did  not  appear  to  be 
widespread  on  soybeans. 

.■The  dcinage  caused  by  these-  diseases  on  soybeans  cannot  be  estimated 
with  much  accur acy  although  it  is  probably  between  5  and  ].0%  for  the  en¬ 
tire  State.  The.  greater  portion  of  this  damage  is  caused  by  the  combined 
action  ol  bacterial  le  f spots  and  downy  mildew.  These  2  diseases  occurred 
togetnor  on  the  same  leaves,  causing  an  alarming  defoliation.  No  varietal 
resistance  of  value  vr  s  observed  last  year. 

Thc  Peanut  crop  in  Mississippi  rose  from  14,010,000  pounds  last  year 
to  an  estimated  41 , 7 50 , CC0-  pounds  (October)  this  year.  It  being  a  new 
crop  in  this  State-,  many  farmers  experienced  poor  stands.  No  seed  treat¬ 
ment  was  used  insofar  as  w.e-  YK.re  able  to  determine. 

Leaf spot  (Cercoshor^  sp.)was  very  common  throughout  the  State.  In  some 
places  it  appeared'  in  early- June.  Many  growers  have  confused  leaf spot 
with  normal  maturity  of  the  vines,  consequently  the  losses  are  not  general¬ 
ly  recognized.  : 

Sclerotium  blight  (Sclerotium  rolfsii) -was  the  only  other  disease  ob¬ 
served  on  peanuts  this  year'.  The*  damage '  was  slight. 

Leaf  spot  alone  probably  accounted  for  1C  or  15%  loss  of  the  crop  this- 
year.  The  damage  from  seedling  diseases,  or  poor  stands,  undoubtedly  re¬ 
duced  the  crop  appreciably.  It- is  estimated  that  60%  of  a  normal  stand 
was  obtained. 

(MISSISSIPPI  AGRICULTURAL  EXPERIMENT  STATION). 


COTTON  POLL  ROTS  AND 


THE 


FUNGI  ASSOCIATED 


WITH  THEM  IN  OKLAHOMA  IN  1942 

W.  Winfield  Ray 


■  As 
pies 


a  part  of  a  project  on  cotton  boll-rot  diseases,  a  collection  of  sam- 
from  11  counties,  in.  Oklahoma  was  made  in  September  1942.  Isolations 
were  made  from  pieces  of  tissue  removed  from  small  sectors  of  lesions  that 
•were  disinfested  in  a  calcium  hypochlorite  solution  and  plated  on  water 
agar. 
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The  small  water- soaked  lesions  characteristic  of  bacterial  blighu 
caused  by  Phy  tomonas  malvacearum  (E.  F.  Sm. )  Berge-y  et  al.  [  X  a  n  u  h omqnas. ] 
we'rb'  extremely' plentiful  in  almost  all.  fields  examined.  Older  lesions 
were  in  pra.ct.ically  every  instance  found  to  contain  a  fungus,  and  it  was 
from  these  that  most  of  the  isolations  were  made.  -A  small  number  of 
fungous  and  bacterial  lesions  were  found  surrounoing  punctures  made  by 
‘sucking  insects  or  larvae. 

Previous,  cotton  boll-rot  surveys  reported  for  Oklahoma  by  Weindling 
and  Milleri/  have  disclosed  the  scarcity  of  the  anthracnose  lungus, 
G-lomorella  gossypii  (South.)  Edg.  This  year  the  fungus  was  found  in  3 
counties,  and  those  records  added  to  those  already  reported  bring  the 
total  number  cf  counties  yielding  G.  gossypii  to  7 *  These  7  counties 
are  Lincoln,  McCurtain,  Muskogee,  Okfuskee,  Pushmataha,  Sequoyah,  and 

Tulsa.  _  t 

Species  of  nlternaria  were  by  far  the  most  •  common  fungi  associated  with 

boll  rots.  They  wort  found  in  100%  of  the  sample's  and  comprised  60%  of 
the  total ' fungi  isolated.  The  frequency  of  occurrence  of  the  various  fungi 
in  cotton  bolls  tak^n  in  the  survey  is  indicated  in  Table  1. 


Table  1.  Frequency  of  occurrence 
11  counties  of  Oklahoma  in  1942. 


of  fungi  in  cotton  bolls,  collected  in 


. 

Distribution 

of  the  fungi 

'  In  27 

samples 

In  233  bolls 

Number 

Percent  :  Number-:  percent  of 

:  :  total  fungi 

* 

Al ternaria  spp . 

Glome  re 11a  gossypii 
Fusarium  moniliformo 
Fusnriolla  spp.- 
Fusarium  spp. 

Others 

27 

3 

Q 

/ 

4  • 

'  18 

12 

ICO  ■ 

IE.  I 

33.3  : 

..  14.8..  .  :. 
66.6  : 

44  •  <4  : 

• 

-  .  *•  •  •  •  • 

142  :  60.16 

6  :  2.54 

13  :  7.63 

.'5  :  2.12 

47  :  19.92 

18  :  7.63 

(OKLAHOMA  AGRICULTURAL  EXPERIMENT  STATION). 


THE  RATE  OF  APPLICATION  OF 


"ERE SAN  TO 


COTTON  SEED 


W.  .Winfield  .Ray.  .  .  . 

In  a  letter  to  Dr.  C.  H.  Arndt  from  Dr.  H.  D.  Barker  that  was  later  made 
•available  to  all  members  of  the  Cotton  Disease  Council,  it  was  suggested 
that  experiment.!  evidence  concerning  t.ne  rates  of  application  of  New  Im¬ 
proved  Ceresan  necessary  to  disinfest  and  protect  cotton  seed  was  needed. 


1/  PRR  23:  29-32.  19-39 ;  23:  329-334.  1939;  24:  417-423.  1940;  25:  519-521. 
1941. 
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Scattered  evidence,  principal], y  in  the  form  of  papers  presented  before  the 
members  of  the  Cotton  Disease  Council  at  their  annual  meetings,  has  def¬ 
initely  indicated  the  feasibility  of  reducing  the  amount  of  Ceresan  to  be 
applied  to  cotton  seed.  At  the  present  time  the  Council  recommends  the 
use  of  1  1/2  ounces  of  Ceresan  for  each  bushel  of  seed. 

Since  no  information  was  available  concerning  the  minimal  amount  of 
Ceresan  necessary  for  effective  seed  treatment  of  cotton  grown  under  the 
relatively  dry  conditions  encountered  in  Oklahoma.,  experiments  involving 
rate-of-application  of  Ceresan  were  undertaken  in  the  spring  of  1912  at 
the  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  farm. at  Perkins,  Oklahoma.  Stone- 
ville  2B  cotton  seed  provided  for  the  cooperative  seed  treatment  tests 
for  1942  was  used.  Three  types  of  seed  were  employed  for  treatment  with 
Ceresan:  (1)  fuzzy,  (2)  reginned  (all  but  about  10%  of  the  lint  was  re¬ 
moved  mechanically)  and  (3)  acid-delinted  (heavy  fraction  obtained  by 
gravity  grading).  To  aliquots  of  each  seed  type  Ceresan  was  applied  at  the 
rates  of  1/2,  1,  and  11/2  ounces  per  bushel.  The  seed  wore  planted  3  to 
each  hill  in  60  hills  for  each  50  feet  of  row.'  Each  treatment  for  each 
type  of  seed  was  replicated  4  times. 

The  results  of  the  tests  are  summarized  in  Table  1.  The  data  wore 
analyzed  statistically  by  the  analysis- of -variance  method.  Ceresan  treat¬ 
ment,  regardless  of  the  rate  of  application  and  the  type  of  seed  employed, 
resulted  in  stands  statistically  superior  (odds  99:1)  to  the  nontreated 
checks.  No  significant  differences  exist  for  the  amount  of  Ceresan  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  seeds  of  the  3  types  when  -expressed  in  percentage  of  the  final 
stand.  The  data  likewise  indicate  the  superiority  (odds' 99:1)  of  acid- 
delinted  gravity-graded  seed  over  the  fuzzy  and  reginned.  This  feature 
has  consistently  occurred  in  field  data  over  a  period  of  years  in  Oklahoma 
tests..  Usually  when  fuzzy  and  reginned  seed  are  tested,  the  latter  gives 
bettor-  stands,  but  when  such  seed  is  too  severely  machined,  as  the  seed 
used  here  was,  injury  to  the  seed  in  the  nature  of  cracks  and  crushing 
occurs.  The  data  indicate  that  larger  amounts  of  Ceresan  may  cause  fur¬ 
ther  injury  to  the  reginned  seed. 


Table  1.  Final  stand  of  seedlings  (percent)  from  3  types  of  cotton  seed 
treated  with  New  Improved  Ceresan  at  varying  rates.* 


Seed  Type 

Rate'  of  Ceresan  in  ounces 
•  per  bushel 

Check 

1/2 

1 

’  1  1/2 

Mean 

Fuzzy 

66 . 3 

77.0 

81.5 

31.4 

76.7 

Reginned  ( Heavily ) 

68 . 7 

81.2 

79.6 

76.2 

76.4 

Acid-delinted  (Heavy) 

84.6 

90.3 

87.7 

91.2 

83.4 

Moan 

73.3 

32.3 

82.9 

32.9 

80.5 

Each  number  is  the  mean  percentage  of  stand  for  4  replications. 
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These  tests,  a], though  they  represent  but  one  year  of  trial,  definitely 
indicate  that  the  amount  of  Cerosan  to  be  applied  to  fuzzy,  reginned,  and 
acid-delinted  seed  can  be  reduced  considerably  below  the  1  1/2  ounces  now 
generally  recommended . 

(OKLAHOMA  AGRICULTURAL  EXPERIMENT  STATION). 


PRELIMINARY  EVIDENCE  SUGGESTS  GUAYULE  MAY  BE  RESISTANT 

TO  THE  ROOT  KNOT  NEMATODE 

Wm.  G.-Hoyman 

The  need  for  more  information  on  the  diseases  of  guayule,  Part.honium 
argentatum,  has  prompted  the  publication  of  the  results  obtained  to  date 
with  respect  to  infestation  of  this  rubber-producing  plant  by  the  root  knot' 
nematode,  Heterodera  marioni . 

During  the  summer  of  1941 >  the  Department  of  Plant  Pathology,  University 
of  Arizona,  was  requested  to  investigate  the  unhealthy  condition  of  a 
squash  planting  at  Sahuarita,  Pima  County,  Arizona.  Sahuarita  is  only  a 
few  miles  from  the  former  location  of  the  Intercontinental  Rubber  Company 
where  extensive  guayule  plantings  were  grown  from  1.914  to  1922.  The  in¬ 
vestigation  revealed  that  a  heavy  infestation  of  the  root  knot  nematode 
was  causing  the  death  of  many  plants.  This  exact  area  where  the  nematodes 
were  known  to  occur  was  selected  for  transplanting  13  guayule  plants  (main 
roots  6  to  3  inches  in  length)  March  2C,  1942.  On  the  same  date,  soil 
from  this  area  was  placed  in  six  lC-inch  pots  and  one  plant  transplanted 
in  each  pot.  The  oots  were  placed  in  an  enclosure  near  the  greenhouse. 
Throe  months  later  Honey  Dow  melons  were  seeded  in  each  pot  as  indicator 
plants.  The  unhealthy  appearance  of  the  melon  vines  in  August  suggested 
the  examination  of  the  roots  for  nematode  infestation  and  this  was  found 
to  be  the  case.  The  examination  was  made  by  inverting  the  pots  and  re¬ 
moving  the  contents  without  disturbing  the  soil  and  guayule  root  systems. 

A  casual  examination  of  the  guayule  roots  growing  adjacent  to  the  sides 
and  bottoms  of  the  pots  indicated  a  trace  of  root  knot  symptoms  on  one 
plant.  The  guayule  plants  were  returned  to  the  pots  and  allowed  to  grow 
until  October  when  r  more  careful  search  was  made  for  nematode  infestation. 
The  root  systems  were  separated  carefully  from  the  soil,  washed,  and  ex¬ 
amined  thoroughly  for  nematodes.  A  very  slight  infestation  was  found  on 
one  of  the  6  plants.  The  root  systems  of  the  plants  growing  at  Sahuarita 
were  examined  at  the  same  time  and  no  infestation  was  found.  Owing  to  cir¬ 
cumstances  beyond  control,  the  plants  growing  in  the  field  were  not  irriga¬ 
ted  after  July,  a  lack  of  sufficient  water  for  normal  growth  may  have  in¬ 
fluenced  the  possibility  of  nematode  infestation. 

This  limited  amount  of  preliminary  evidence  indicates  the  plants  have 
remained  highly  resistant  to  root  knot  nematode  infestation  to  date.  Ex¬ 
periments  are  in  progress  to  substantiate  this  preliminary  evidence. 
(DEPARTMENT  OF  PLANT  PATHOLOGY,  UNIVERSITY  OF  ARIZONA,  TUCSON,  ARIZONA). 
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TOBACCO  DISEASES  IN  R4RYLiND  IN  1942 


E.  A.  Walker 


Blue  mold  (Peronospora  tabacina)  appeared  on  May  4,  which  is  much  later 
than  usual.  1  he  season  had  been  very  dry  until  May  21-23  when  continuous 
rains  hastened  the  spread  and  stimulated  the  growth  of  blue  mold  which 
became  very  destructive  to  medium  and  small  size  plants.  Larger  plants 
wore  not  seriously  damaged.  Blue  mold  was  generally  light  this  year,  al¬ 
though  persistent  in  untreated  beds  so  that  transplanting  was  delayed 
some  10  days  in  spite  of  the  drought  during  transplanting  season.  Late 
beds  wore  hurt,  worse  by  blue  mold  than  early  beds*.  Field  infection  has  not 
been  observed  in  Maryland.  Spray  and  gas  treatments  are  being  adopted  by 
increasing  numbers  of  cur  tobacco  growers. 

Anthracnos'.j  ( eolletotrlchum  sp.  or  01  o c o s qq r ium  sp.)  appeared  in  the 
plant  beds  by  May  It  as  a  general  infection  over  the  tobacco-growing  area 
cand  became  very  destructive  by  May  25,  killing  and  dwarfing  plants.  Many 
beds  near  Annapolis  were  a  complete  loss  to  growers ,  Many  diseased  plants 
were  apt  into  fields  and  anthracnose  continued  to  develop  in  the  field  as 
leaf  snots,  end  midrib  and  stem  cankers,  and  persisted  to  the  flower  head. 
This  disease  was  most  severe  in  wet' poorly  drained  soil  in  both  field  and 
seed  ocd.  Seed  treatment  may  become  necessary  to  check  its  spread. 

Mosaic  (virus  -  Marmor  tr.baci  ver.  vulgare)  was  widespread  in  the  field 
this  year,  although  less  prevalent  than  it  was  in  the  1941  season.  Cnly 
a  few  lie Ids  were  found  showing  no  mosaic.  Numerous  fields  were  visited 
where  95%  or  more  of  the  plants  had  mosaic  developing  on  sucker  shoots 
following  topping.  Considerable  leaf -burning  mosaic  developed  following 
hot  days. 

Ring  spot  (virus  -  annulus  t abaci  var.  virginiensis )  was  scattered  to 
general  in  most  field  plantings,  causing  leaf  distortion  and  plant  dwarf¬ 
ing.  Growers  are  not  much  concerned  with  this  disease. 

Frcnching  (nutritional)  was  observed  more  frequently  than  usual,  prob- 


growing  season.  It  was  found  as  readily  in 
Some  fields  had  only  isolated 


ably  owing  in  part  to  the  wet 
low  as  in  elevated  areas  in  the  "field, 
plants  showing  the  frcnching  symptoms. 

Houseburn  (various  fungi)  was  worse  in  1942  than  usual,  owing  to  the 
wet  curing  season.  Early  and  medium  late  planted  Maryland  tobacco  ripened 
together  and  caused  a  rush  in  the  harvest  season.  Lower  leaves  fired  in 
the  field  and  farmers  cut  continuously  to  save  the  crop.  Barn  space  was 
inadequate,  and  tobacco  was  crowded  in  the  available  room  with  little 
chance  for  rehanging.  Damp . weather  persisted  and  growers  did  not  resort 
to  heat.  Daytime  humidity  was  high  and  night  air  was  saturated  with 
moisture;  st.  Iks  dried  out  very  slowly.  Toward  the  end  of  the  curing  sea¬ 
son  continuous  driving  rains  caused  wet  leaves  to  drape  around  the  green 
stalk  and  rots  quickly  deteriorated  the  curud  leaves.  Much  tobacco  was 
darkened  by  the  wet  weather  after  curing.  Many  growers  hav^  lost  50%  of 
their  crop  and  the  loss  from  houseburn  for  the  State  will  exceed  15% > 
with  further  loss  expected  from  stripping  and  packing  the  crop  while  too 
highly  cased. 

Wildfire  (Phytomonas  tabaci)  [ Pseud onion' s]  appeared  in  plant  beds  later 
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than  usual  this  year.  Most- plants  were  large -enough  to  set  out  when  the 
disease  attacked  following  heavy  rains  of  May  21-23*  Many  beds  shewed 
systemic  infection.  The  disea.se  was  carried  into  the  field  and  caused. a 
severe  outbreak  of  blackfire  following  hard  soaking  rains  at  topping  time. 
Much  tobacco  was  damaged  by  leaf  necrosis  and  was  left  uncut  in  the  field. 
The  loss  was  estimated  in  the  plant  beds  at  3%  nnd  in  the  field  at  12%. 
Spraying  plant  beds  thoroughly  with  Bordeaux  mixture  (4-6-50)  3  to  4  times 
early  in  the  season  prevents  this  disease. 

Black  root  rot  (Thielaviopsis  basic ola)  was  present  to  some  extent  in 
seed  beds  used  continuously  for  4  or  more  years.  It  is  kept  in  check  by 
selecting  'new  plant  bed  sites  each  year  or  treating  the  old  beds  with  chlo- 


less  abundant ‘than  usual  and  was  ob- 


ropicrrn. 

Brown  root  rot  (nutritional)  wss 
served  only  in  small  areas  in  a  few  fields. 

Fusarium  wilt  (Fusarium  oxysocrum  v  r.  nicotianae )  appeared  throughout 
the  sen  son  as  scattered  infections  in  50%  of  the  fields.  Loss  in  some 
fields  amounted  to  about  7%  with  12%  of  plants  diseased.  Strains  of  Mary¬ 
land  tefcr  cco  showing  resistance  to  wilt  are  Rawling’s,  Robinson’s,  £21, 


and  #43. 

'  Ccrcospora  leaf  spot  ( Ch.rcospcrn  nicotianae)  appeared,  late  in  season 
and  has  spotted  the  cured  leaf  with  white  (frog-eye)  and  green  spots.  This 
disease  gives  an  unsightly  eppor ranee  to  the  leaf  when  offered  for  sale 
but  docs  not  affect  the  sale  price  of  cigarette  tobacco.  About  20%  of 
cured  leaves  showed  infection.  Loss  from  Cercospora  leafspot  has  reduced 
the  poundage  of  tobacco  by  about  5%  in  Maryland. 

Some  brown  spot  disease  (Mscrosoorium)  was  observed  in  the  maturing 
tobacco  following  wet  periods.  It  spread  rapidly  and  caused  some  "firing” 
of  the  leaves.  This  has  not  been  a:  serious  dis’ease  in  Maryland,  and  the 
loss  this  year  was  about  2%  which  is  the  average  for  most  seasons. 

(MARYLAND  AGRICULTURAL  EXPERIMENT  STATION) . 


SMALL  GRAIN  DISEASES  IN  VIRGINIA  1942 

3.  3.  Eenne 

The  first  social  infection  of  black  stem  rust,  Puccinia  graminis  tritici, 
was  observed  in  Wythe  County,  May  4*  During  the  third  week  of  May,  cool 
weather  and  heavy  rains  occurred.  Pycnial.  and  aecial  infection  increased 
rapidly  on  barberry,  but  with  no  spread  to  grain.  Leaf  rust,  Puccinia 
rubigo-vera  tritici ,  ws s  observed  increasing  slowly  on  wheat  in  the  flower¬ 
ing  stage,  h  week  later  wheat  was  in  the  head  to  milk  stage  and  stem  rust 
was  spreading  from  barberries  to  grain .  It  was  first  observed  in  Mont¬ 
gomery  and  Bedford  Counties  on  wheat  on  May  26;  in  Botetourt  County  on 
May  27;  and  on  rye  and  barley  in  Grayson  County  May  27.  Wheat  leaf  rust 
increased  rapidly  in  all  counties  during  the  week  of  May  28,  averaging  10 
to  15%  infection  in  practically  all  fields.  Warm.,  rainy  and  foggy  weather 
during  the  first  week  of  June  caused  numerous  new  pycnial  and  aecial  in¬ 
fections  on  barberry  leaves.  The  heaviest  rust  observed  was  on  wheat 
and  barley  in  fields  adjacent  to  barberry  bushes-.  Stem  rust  was  reported 
in  all  counties  of  the  State,  increasing  rapidly  near  the  ond  of  the  season. 
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Leaf  rust  was  general. 

Numerous  local  showers  continued  during  the  week  of  June  13.  Stem  rust 
infection  occurred  in  amounts  from  a  trace  to  90%  with  a  prevalence  of 
10Gc/o.  The  disease. apparently  got  a  much  earlier  start  in  Northern  Vir¬ 
ginia  than  it  did  in  Southwest  Virginia.  The  last  new  pycnial  and  aecial 
infections  were  observed  during  the  week  of  June  13.  Comparatively  large 
amounts  of  crown  rust  of  oats,  Puccinia  ccronata,  were  observed  during 
this  Week.  '  ‘ 

Tile  weather  during  the  period  June  18  to  July  9  was  warm  with  cool  nights 
and  considerable  rain.  Mucn  barley,  rye,  and  wheat  had  been  harvested  at 
that  time  and  oats  were  ready  to  be  harvested.  Conditions  were  ideal  for 
both  leaf  and  stem  rust  infection,  and  leaf  rust  was  general  throughout 
the  State. 


.In. practically  all  observations  made  throughout  the  State  there  was  a 
distinct  difference  between  areas  where  barberry  bushes  had  been  eradicated 
c,nd  in  c-rec,s  where  barberry  bushus  had  not  oeen  eradicated.  In  some  cases, 
tiulds  loss  then  1/2  mile  apart  varied  as  much  as  60%  in  severity.  Black 
stem  rust  on  wheat  has  been  more  severe  this  year  than  at  any  time  during 
the  past  10  years.  A  conservative  estimate  places  the  less  for  the  State 
at  lG/o .  oomo  damage  was  sustained  even  in  the  areas  where  barberries  had 
boon  eradicated.  Hero  infection  apparently  originated  from  outlying  areas. 
Loss  to  rye  and  barley  was  only  a  trace,  and  to  oats  2%. 

Leaf  rusts  on  gr~in  appeared  late  in  the  season,  though  generally  dis¬ 
tributed.  It  was  estimated  that  approximately  1%  loss  occurred  to  wheat 
and  a  trace  to  barley  and  rye. 


Nematodes,  Anguiir  tritici,  did  less  damage  this  past  season  than  in 
average  years.  It  is  estimated  that  only  0.3%  loss  occurred  in  Virginia. 
In  the  past  nematode  galls  frequently  composed  75  to  90%  of  the  screen¬ 
ings  of  some  flour  mills  in  the  State,  while  this  year  the  screenings 
examined  at -a.  number  of  mills  cither  failed  to  show  any  nematodes  or  only 
10  to  2C% . 


Scab,  Gibber  -11-'  zone ,  was  not  present  until  late  in  the  season.  This 
can  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the  first  part  of  the  growing  season 
was  very  dry,  followed  by  an  excessive  rainfall  .just  at  harvest  time.  Scab 
developed  rapidly  late  in  the  season  but  did  not  cause  any  appreciable  loss. 

Foot  rots  (various  organisms)  did  not  cause  the  damage  that  they  usually 
cause.  This  probably  can  be  accounted  for  because  of  the  dry  weather 
during  the  fall  of  1941  and  the  early  spring  of  1942,  and  probably  to  a 
less  extent  by  the  increased  practice  of  seed  treatment. 

(EXTENSION  PLANT  PATHOLOGIST  f. 
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VACCTNIUM  ( ERICACEAE ) 

VACCINIUM  ANGUSTIFCLIUM  Ait . ,  LCWBUSH  BLUEBERRY.  Low  shrub ^ of  Growth 
Regions  22,  23,  2A,  2b,  27,  bearing  edible  fruit  picked 
commercially  but  not  cult.  Inc^udung  7 .CALADEnSE  Kalin, 
CANADA  BLUEBERRY,  of  more  northerly  range. 


Bifusella  vaccinii  Tehon,  on  leaves.  N.  H.,  N.  J.  (Not  Hysterium 
vaccinii  Carm.  ,  which  =  Gloniopsis  vaccinii  (Carni.)  Boughey 
and  is  not  known  in  the  U.  S.) 

Exobasidium  vaccinii  (Feld.)  Wor.  ,  red  leaf  spot,  leaf  gall.  Me.,  Wis. 

Lophodermium  maculare  (Fr.  )  De  Not.,  on  leaves.  N.  J. 

Microsphaera  alni  var.  vaccinii  (Schw. )  SaLn. ,  powdery  mildew.  Me.  to 
Mass,  and  Wis. 

Monilia  peckiana  Sacc.  &  Vogl. ,  on  stems.  N.  Y. 

Pestalctia  vaccinii  (Shear)  Cuba,  on  leaves.  Me. 

Puccinia strum,  goeppertianum  (Kuhn;  Kleb. ,  rust  witches' -broom  (III). 

Me.  to  Minn.  0  and  I  on  Abies  spp. 

P.  myrtilli  (Schum. )  Arth. ,  leaf  rust  (II,  III).  Me.  to  Pa.  and 
Wis.  0  and  I' on  Tsuga  canadensis. 

Ramularia  effuse  Pk. ,  leaf  spot.  Mich.  ,  Wis. 

R.  vaccinii  Pk.  Md. ,  N.  Y.,  Wis. 

Septoria  difformis  Cke.  &  Pk.,  leaf  spot.  N.  Y. 

Valsa  delicatula.  Cke.  &  Ell.,  on  twigs.  Mass.,  N.  J. 


VACCINIUM  ARBOREUM  Marsh.,  FARKLEBSPRY. 

Growth  Regions  I?,  20,  15 , 
edible  fruit,  Zone  VII. 


Large  shrub  or  small  tree  of 
27,  28,  29,  30;  cult,  for 


Exobasidium  vaccinii  (Fckl.)  Wor. ,  leaf  gall.  Ala.,  Fla. 
Microo6^aeT^" alni  vhr.  vaccinii  (Schw.)  Salm. ,  powdery  mildew.  Mass, 
•to  Ga.  &  Ill. 

Mycdsphaerella  punctiforais  (Pers.  ex  Fr. )  Schroet.,  on  leaves.  Ga. 
M.  vaccinii  (Cke. )  Schroet.  Ga. 

Ophiodothella  vaccinii  Boyd,  leaf  spot.  Md.  to  Ga.,  Texas  and  Ill. 
Pestalotia  vaccinicola  Guba,  leaf  spot.  Fla. 

Phyllosticta  vaccinii  Earle,  leaf  spot.  Ala.,  Fla.,  Miss.,  Texas. 

P nyma-t o  t  r i c  hum  omnivorum  (Shear)  Dug.,  root  rot.  Texas. 

Physalospora  obtusa  (Schw.)  Cke.,  on  branches.  Ala. 

Septoria  albopunctata  Cke.,  leaf  spot.  Fla.,  S.  Car.,  Texas. 


VACCINIUM  CGRYMBGSUM  L.,  HIGHBUSH  BLUEBERRY. 

Regions  22,  23,  2 A,  26,  27,  28, 
picked  commercially  and  cult .  to 


Upright  s 
29;  bears 
a  limited 


hrub  of  Growth 
edible  fruit; 
extent  chief¬ 


ly  in  Miss,  and  N.  J.  Including  several  similar  plants 
as  V.  ATRGCOCCUM  (Gray)  Heller,  DOWNY  B. ,  and  V.  VIRGATUM 
Ait.,  RAEBIT  EYE  B. ,  of  the  southern  part  and  V.  PALLIDUM 
Ait.,  BLUE  RIDGE  B. ,  of  the  general  range. 
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VACCINIUM  CGRYMEOSUM  cont. 

Alternaria  sp. ,  berry  rot,  dieback.  Mass.,  N.  J. ,  N.  Car. 
Botryosphaeria  ribis  (Tode  ex  Fr. )  Gross.  &  Dug.,  on  twigs.  N.  J. 
Botrytis  sp. ,  twig  blight,  dieback.  N.  J. ,  Wash. 

Cuscuta  sp.,  dodder.  Pa. 

Diaporthe  vaccinii  Shear,  twig  blight.  Mass.,  N.  J. ,  N.  Car.,  Wash. 
Exobasidium  vaccinii  (Fckl. )  Wor. ,  leaf  gall.  General. 

Gibbera  compacta  (Pk. )  Shear  (Venturis  c.  Pk.),  on  leaves.  La.,  Me., 
Mass.,  Wis . 

Glomerella  cingulata  var.  vaccinii  Shear,  berry  rot.  N.  J. 

Gloniopsis  sp. ,  on  leaves.  Va. 

HeLiiinthosporium  inaequale  Shear,  on  twigs.  N.  J. 

Leptosphaeria  coniothyrium  (Fckl.)  Sacc.,  on  twigs.  Oregon. 
Leptothyrium  conspicuum  Dearn.  &  House,  on  leaves.  N.  Y. 

Loph ode rmium  macula re  (Fr. )  De  Not.,  on  leaves.  Ga. 

Melanospora  destruens  Shear,  on  roots  &  stems.  Mass.,  N.  J.,  N.  Car. 
Leliola  nidulans  (Schw.)  Cke.  ,  on  twigs.  Fla.,  I\T.  J. 

Microsph-iera  alni  DC.  ex  Mint.  var.  vaccinii  (Schw.)  Salm. , 
powdery  mildew.  Widespread. 

I.  onilinia  vaccinii-corymbosi  (Reade)  Honey,  brown  rot,  twig  blight. 

Ind.,  Me.,  Mass.,  N.  J. ,  N.  Y. 

Lycosphaerella  vaccinii  (Cke.)  Schroet.,  on  leaves.  N.  Y. 

Myriangium  asterinospcrum  (Ell.  &  Ev. )  J.  H.  Miller,  on  scale  insects 
infesting  stems.  N.  J. ,  N.  Car. 

Pestalotis  vaccinii  (Shear)  Guba,  on  stems  &  leaves,  Mass.,  N.  J. , 

N.  Car. 

Pezizella  oenotherae  (Cke.  &  Ell.)  Sacc.,  on  leaves. 

Phomopsis  sp.,  stem  gall.  Wash. 

(P.  vaccinii  Shear):  Diaporthe  vaccinii. 

Phyllosticta  spp. ,  le  f  spot.  Ala.,  Fla.,  N.  J. 

P.  cyanococci  Dearn.  &  House,  N.  Y.;  P.  vaccinii  Earle,  N.  J. 
Physalospora  obtusa  (Schw.)  Cke.,  on  twigs.  N.  J.,  Hi.  Car. 

Phytomonas  tumefaciens  (EFS.  &  Town.)  Bergey,  crown  gall.  Mass., 
Miss.,  Wash. 

Pucciniastrum  goeppertianum  (Kiihn)  Klcb.,  rust  witches 1 -broom  (III). 
Ramularia  vaccinii  Pk. ,  on  leaves.  N.  J. ,  N.  Y. 

Rhizoctonia  sp. ,  ectotrophic  mycorhiza ,  Ind. 

Rhytisma  vaccinii  Schw.  ox  Fr. ,  tar  spot.  Widespread. 

(Sclerotinia  vaccinii-corymbosi  Reade):  Monilinia  v. ,  twig  blight. 
Septoria  difformis  Cke.  &  Pk.,  le-  f  spot.  N.  Y. 

Valsa  delicatula  Cke.  k  Ell.,  on  twigs.  N.  J. 

Stunt,  unidentified  virus.  N.  J.,  N.  Y. ,  N.  Car. 

VACCINIUM  MACROCARPON  Ait.,  CRANBERRY.  Creeping  evergreen  vine  of 
Growth  Regions  22,  23,  24,  25,  26,  27;  source  of  com¬ 
mercial  vars.  cult,  for  edible  fruit  chiefly  in  Mass., 

N.  J.,  Wis.,  Oregon  &  Wash.  Including  V.  OXYCCCCUS  L., 
SMALL  CRANBERRY,  a  similar  but  smaller  plant;  of  more 
northerly  range,  and  also  its  var.  INTERMEDIUM  Gray, 
of  the  Pacific  Northwest. 
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VACCINIUM  MACRGCARPON  cont.  .  _  . 

Acanthorhyncus  vaccinii  Shear,  blotch  rot  of  oerries,  also  on  leaves. 

lie.  to  N.  Car.  and  Wis.;  Pacific  Northwest. 

Alternaria  sp. ,  storage  rot.  N.  J. ,  Wis Oregon,  Rash, 
(anthostomella  destruens  Shear):  Melanospora  destruens.- 
Arachniotus  trachyspermus  Shear,  on  berries,-  ?  storage  rot.  h.  -J. 
Botrytis  cinerea  Pers.,  blossom  rot.  Wash. 

Ceuthospora  lunata  Shear,  black 'rot  of  'berries ,  •  also  on  leaves. 

Mass.,  N.  J.,  Oregon,  Wash.,  Vi  is . 

Cladosporium  oxycocci  Shear,. -on  leaves.  Mass.,  N •  J* 

(Cytcspora  delicatula  Shear):  Valsa  delicatula.  - 

Diaporthe  vaccinii  Shear,  storage  rot.  Mass.,  N.  J. ,  Oregon,  Wash., 


Wis . 


IT  9 

Diolodia  vaccinii  Berl.  &  Rcum.  ,  on  stems.  Mass.,  N.  J.»-  Oregon, 

W  s.  s  h « 

Exobasidium  oxycocci  Rostr.,  rose  bloom,  .snoot  hypertrophy.  Mass., 

N.  Hf,  Oregon,  Wash. 

E.  vaccinii  (Fckl.)  Wor.,  red  leaf  spot.  General. 

Fusicoccum  putrefaciens  Shear.  Conidial  stage  of  Godronia  cassandrae. 
Gibbers  compacts  (Pk. )  Shear,  leal  smudge.  Me.  to  h.  J.  &  Wis., 

'  Pacific  Northwest. 

Gloc os oorium  minus  Shear,  storage  rot.  Md.,  N.  J. 

Glome  re  11a  cingul'ata  (Ston.)  Spauld.  &,  Schrenlc  var .  vaccinii  Shear, 
bitter  rot  of  berries,  also  on  leaves..  Mass.,  N.  J.,  N.  Car., 
Oregon,  ’Wash.,  Wis. 

Gnomonia  setacea  (Pcrs.  ox  Fr.  )  Cos.  &  Dc  Not.,  on  stems.  -Oregon, 
Wash. 

Godronia  cassandrae  Pk.  (Fusicoccum  putrefaciens  Shear), -end  rot. 
General. 

Guignardia  vaccinii  Shear,  early  i;ot,  scald,  blast.  General. 
Helminthosporium  inaequalo  She'  r ,.  berry  rot.  N.  J. 

Leptosphaeria  coniothyrium  (Fckl. )  Sa.cc., ,  on  stems.  Oregon. 
(Loptothyrium  oxycocci  Shear):  Godronia  cassandrae. 

L.  pomi  (Mont.)  Sacc.,  on  fruit.  K.  J. 

Lophodermium  hypophyllum  (Dearn.  &  House)  Shear,  on.  loaves.  Mich., 
Minn.,  N.  Y.,  Oregon,,  Wash. ,  Yds.. 

L.  oxycocci  (Fr. )  Karst.  Me.,  Mass.,  Mich.,  Alaska. 

Melanospora  destruens  Shear,  storage  rot.  Mass..,  'N.  J.,  Wis. 

Micro spha era  alni  DC.  ex  Mint.  var.  vaccinii  (Schw.)  Salm. ,  powdery 

mildew.  Ala.,  N.  J.,  Ohio. 

Monilinia  oxycocci  (Wor. )  Honey,,  hard  rot,,  twig  blight.  Me.,  Mass., 
Oregon,  Wash.,  Wis.  ,  ,  ■  •  • 

Mycosphaerella  nigromaculans  Shear,  black  spot.  Me.,  Mass., 

Oregon,  Wis.,  Wash.  ,  ,  .  ... 

(M.  oxycocci  Demn,  &  House):  Guignardia  vaccinii. 

M.  vaccinii  (Cke.)  Schroct.,  on  leaves.  Mass.,  -N.  J  .- 
Myxofusicoccum  callunae  Shear.,  Conidial  stage  of  Pseudophacidium 

callunae .  '  .  •  .a  •  « 

Naevia  oxycocci  Dearn.,  witches '  -broom.  Me.,  -Mich. ,  N.  K. ,  N.  Y. 


: 
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VACCINIUM  MACROCARPON  cont. 

Penicillium  spp.,  blue  mold  rot.  Cosmopolitan. 

Peotalotia  vaccinii  (Shear)  Guba  (P.  guepini  Deem.  var.  vaccinii 
Shear),  on  leaves,  occasional  storage  rot.  General. 

Pezizella  oenotherae  (Cke.  &  Ell.)  Sacc.,  on  leaves,  also  storage- 
rot.  Mass.,  N.  J.,  Oregon,  Wash.,  VI.  Va. 

Phacidium  vaccinii  Fr .  var.  oxycocci  Dearn.  &  House,  on  leaves.  N 
Phomopsis  vaccinii  Shear.  Conidial  stage  of  Diaporthe  vaccinii. 
Phvllosticta  putrel. aciens  Shear,  on  leaves,  also  berry  rot.  Mass. 
N.  J. 

Physalospora  obtusa  (Schw.)  Cke.,  on  berries.  Mass.,  N.  J. 
Plectothr-ix  globosa  Shear,  on  leaves.  N.  J. 

Pseud ophacidium  callunae  Karst.,  on  stems  &  leaves.  Oregon,  Wash. 
Psilocybe  agrariella  Atk.  var.  vaccinii  Charles,  fairy  ring. 

Ma  s  s . ,  N .  U . 

Pucciniastrum  myrtilli  (Sebum.)  Arth. ,  rust  (II,  III).  Oregon, 
Utah,  Wash. 

Ramularia  multiplex  Pk. ,  on  leaves.  Mich.,  N.  Y.  ,  Wis. 

(R.  nigromaculans  Shear):  Mycosphaerella  n. 

Rhabdospora  oxycocci  Shear,  on  dead  leaves.  N.  J. 

(Sclerotinia  oxycocci  Wor.):  Monilinia  oxycocci. 

Septoria  sheareana  Sacc.  &  Trotter  ,  on  leaves  &  old  berries.  N.J. 
Sphaeronema  pomorum  Shear,  storage  rot.  Mass.,  N.  J. 

Sporonema  oxycocci  Shear,  storage  rot.  Me.  to  N.  J.,  Wis.  and 
Pacific  Northwest. 

(S.  pulvinatum  Shear):  Pezizella  oenotherae. 

Strasseria  oxycocci  Shear,  on  dead  leaves.  Mass.,  N.  J. 

Synchytrium  vaccinii  Thomas,  red  leaf  gull.  Me.  to  N.  J. 

Valsa  deli cat ula  Cke.  &  Ell.,  Mass.,  N.  J.,  Oregon,  Wash. 

False  blossom,  Vaccinium  virus  1  Dobroscky  ex  Smith  (Chlorogenus 
vaccinii  Holmes).  Me.  to  N.  J.,  Mich.,  Wis.,  Pacific  Northwest 

VACCINIUM  MEMBR AN A CEUM  Torr.,  BIG  WHORTLEBERRY,  and  similar  plants  as 
V.  MYRTILLUS  L.,  MYRTLE  W.  ,  V.  OVALIFOLIUM  Sm.  ,  OVAL- 
LEAF  W.,  and  V.  SCCPARIUM  Leib.,  GROUSE  W.  Small  to 
large  'shrubs  of  the  Pacific  Northwest  and  N.  Rocky  Mt. 
States;  fruit  is  nicked  commercially  and  also  furnish¬ 
es  food  for  wild  life. 

Godronia  cassandrae  Pk. ,  on  twigs.  Pacific  Northwest. 

Exobasidi.um  parvifolii  Hot’son,  leaf  gall,  witches’ -broom.  Oregon, 
Wash. 

E.  uliginosi  Boud-.  ,  rose  bloom.  Idaho,  Oregon,  Wash. 

L.  vaccinii  (Fckl. )  Wor.,  red  leaf  spot,  shoot  hypertrophy. 
Idaho,  Mont.,  Wyo. 

Loptothyrium  conspicuum  Dearn.  &  House,  on  leaves.  Alaska. 
Microsphaera  alni  var.  vaccinii  (Schw.)  Salm.  ,  powdery  mildew. 
Oregon,  Wyo. 

Pucciniastrum  sp. ,  leaf  rust  (II).  Oregon,  Wash.  Associated  with 
Peridermium  ornamentale  on  Abi^s  but  connection  not  proved. 
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VACCINIUM  MEMBRANACEUM  cont .  _ 

Puccinis strum  goeppertianum  (Kuhn)  Kleb.,  rust  witches’ -broom.  (Ill) 
Mont,  to  N . ' Mex . ,  Calif.  &  Pacific  Northwest. 

P.-  myr.tilli  (Schum.  )  Arth. ,  leaf  rust  (II,  III).  Mont.  &  Wyo.  to 

Pacific  Northwest.  .  .  •  ... 

Rhytisma  vaccinii  Schw.  ex  Fr.  ,  tar  leaf  spot.  Alaska. 

Trichopeziza  coarctata  Ell.  &  Ev.,  on  dead  twigs.  Wash . 

VACCINIUM  MYRSINITES  Lam.,  GROUND  BLUEBERRY.  Low  evergreen  shrub  of 
Growth  Regions  28-,  29,  30;  also  V.  VITIS-IDAEA  L., 
COWBERRY ,  especially  the  var.  MINUS  Lodd.  ,  sometimes 
called  MOUNTAIN  CRANBERRY,  of  G.  R. 1  s  23  &  26;  and _ 

V.  OVATUM  Pursh,  BOX  BLUEBERRY  of  G.  R.'s  1,  2,  &  S> 
’used  for  cut  greens  and  furnishing  food  for  wild  life. 


Ceuthospora  latitans  (Fr.)  Hohn. ,  on  leaves.  Alaska. 

C.  minima  Cke.  &  Hark.  Calif. 

Coccomyces  albidus  (rhill.  1  Hark.)  Sacc.,  on  leaves.  Calif. 
Exobasidium  vaccinii  (Fckl.)  Wor.,leaf  gall.  Alaska,  Fla.,  Me.,  N.f. 
Gibbera  vaccinii  Sow.  ex  Fr. ,  on  stems.  .Alaska. 

Godronia  cassandrae  Pk. ,  Me.,  Alaska. 

Lophodermium  maculare  (Fr.)  De  Not.  and  L.  melaleucum  (Fr.)  De  Not. 
var.  epiphyllum  Zeller,  on  leaves.  Oregon. 

L.  oxycocci  (Fr.  )  Karst.  Alaska. 

Pestalotia  maculif ormans  Guba  &  Zeller,  leaf  spot.  Oregon. 

Pezicula  myrtillina  Karst.,  on  leaves.  Calif. 

Phyllosticta  sparsa  Bonar,  leaf  spot.  Calif. 

Pucciniastrum  goeppertianum  (Kuhn)  Kleb. ,  rust  witches ' -broom  (III). 
Calif.,  Minn.,  Oregon,  Wash. 

P.  myrtilli  (Schum.)  Arth.,  leaf  rust.  Fla.,  N.  H. 

Venturia  vaccinii  Ell.  &  Ev. ,  on  leaves.  Wash. 


VACCINIUM  STAMINEUM  L. ,  DEERBERRY,  and  V.  NEGLECTUM  (Small)  Fern. 

Shrubs  of  Growth  Regions  23,  24,  25,  26,  27,  28,  29; 
furnishing  food  for  wild  life. 

Exobasidium  vaccinii  (Fckl.)  Wor. ,  red  leaf.  spot.  Md. ,  N.  Y. 
Monilinia  polvcodii  (Reade)  Honey,  on  twigs  &  berries.  K.  Y. 
Pestalotia  ?  vaccinii  (Shear)  Guba,  on  leaves.  Miss. 

Phyllactinia  corylea  Pers.  ex  Karst .  ,  powdery  mildew.  Miss.,  W.  Va. 
Pucciniastrum  myrtilli  (Schum.)  Arth.,  leaf  rust  (II,  III).  Pa. 
Rhytisma  vaccinii  Schw.  ex  Fr.,  tar  leaf  spot.  N.  J.,  N.  Y.,  Tenn. 
(Sclerotinia  polvcodii  Reade):  Monilinia  polyccdii. 


VACCINIUM  ULIGINCSUM  L.,  BOG  BILBERRY.  Low  shrub  of  Growth  Regions  1, 
A,  12,  13,  14,  23,  24,  26,  27;  furnishes  food  for  wild 
life. 


Exoba s id ium  vaccinii  (Fckl.)  Wor.,  leaf  gall.  Alaska,  N.  H. 
Lophodermium  maculare  (Fr. )  De  Not.,  on  leaves.  Me.,  Mich. 
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VACCINIUM  ULIGINOSUM  cont. 

Monilinia  ledi  (Nawaschin)  Honey,  on  leaves  &  perries.^  N. 
Mycosphaerella  vaccinii  (Gke. )  Schroet.,  on  j^ea/ss.  r«  Y. 
Podosphaera  oxyacanthae  (DC.)  DBy. ,  powdery  raid ew*  Alaska, 
puccinia strum,  goeppertianum  (Kuhn)  Kiel.,  rust  witches  * -broom.  (Ill) 

Alaska , 

p.  myrtilli  (Schum. )  Arth. ,  leaf  rust  (II, .III).  Me.,  N.  H. 
(Sclerotinia  ledi  Nawaschin):  Monilinia  ledi. 
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The  Plant  Disease  Reporter  is  issued  as  a  service  to  plant  pathologists 
throughout  the  United  States.  It  contains  reports , summaries, observations , 
and  comments  submitted  voluntarily  by  qualified  observers.  These  reports 
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clearing  house.  It  does  not, assume  responsibility  for  the  subject  matter. 
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PHYTOPHTHCRA  INFEST  AES  WAS  DESTRUCTIVE  CM  TOMATOES.  jN 

KEW  YORK  STATE  DURING-  1942 


George  L.  McNew 

So'-ie  tomato  fruit  are  destroyed  in  -western  New  York  every  season  by 
Phvtophtbora  inf e stans  (Mont.)  de  By.  Ordinarily , the  disease  is  not  very 
important  since  it  rarely  attacks  more  than  10  to  20%  of  the  fruit  .  m  any 
one  field  and  very' few  fields  are  affected.  In  1939  and  1940, _ serious 
loss  was  reported  in  2. localities  on  green  wrap  tomatoes  in  cold  storage. 
During  1941,  the  disease -was  almost  entirely  absent  since  only  1  fiel 
of  3  acres  was  known  to  be.  affected.  The  1942  season,  however,  was  con¬ 
ducive  to  the  development  of  a  serious  epiphyte tic  on  both  fruit  and  foli¬ 
age  of  tomatoes  throughout  the  State. 

In  ‘rural,  the  summer  was*  cool  and  moist  even  though  actual  rami  all, 
in  most  areas,  was  not  excessive.  There  were  2  cool,  cloudy  periods  with 
intermittent  rains  late  in  July.  During  August,  there  were  (at  Geneva) 
only  2  days  in  which  the  temperature  exceeded  90°,  and  only  5  others  in 
which  it  exceeded  85 °F.  On  the  other  hand,  the  temperature  dropped  below 
50°  on  4  days  and  balow  b0°  on  17  days.  During  the  month  there  were  5 
cool,  cloudy  periods  of  at  least  2-days*  duration  each,  m  which  there  _ 
were  rainfall  and  excessive  dews:  August  1-2  with  .42  of  an  inch . of  rain¬ 
fall;  August  8-10,  with  .83;  August  13-17  with.. 77;  August  22-24  with  .10, 

and  August  28-30  with  .26.  ^  , 

This  series  of  favorable  infection  periods,  undoubtedly,  set  the. stage 

for  extensive  development  of  the  tomato  strain  of  P.  .gr-x  u; tarns  during  Sep¬ 
tember  .  It  has  been  shown!/  that  the  fungus  from  potatoes  must  be. incu¬ 
bated.  on  tomatoes  for  6  or  7  sporangial  generations  before  it  attains  a 
highly  virulent  state  for  the  now  host.  There  is  little  doubt  that  the 
fungus  acquired  its  virulence  for  tomatoes  during  1942  because  it  was  very 
rare  on  this  host  during  the  1940  and  1941  seasons.  The  disease  was  firs 
noticed  in  2  fields  in  Ontario  County  on  August  21  to  the  extent  of  about 
1%.  The  first  complaint  of  commercial  loss  was  received  on  September  A. 

After  the  fungus  had  attained  a  virulent  state,  weather  conditions 
favored  its  dissemination  during  September.  During  tnc  month,  there  were 
21  days  in  which  the.  temperature  dropped  below  60°F.,  of  which  13  were  be¬ 
low  5C°  and  5  below  40°.  Conditions  were  favorable  for  infection  during 
September  3-5  with  .09  inch  of  rainfall;  September  8-13  with  3*18;  end 


,41 


of  an  inch.  The  disease  was  general  and  caused 


cached  its  climax  in  most  fields  about 


September  20-2.8  with  1 
severe  loss  by  September  17  but  r< 

September  25. 

The"  disease  w  ,s  widely  distributed  throughout  western  Lew  York  and.  was 
reported  or  observed  to  cause  commercial  losses  in  all  of  the  counties  in 
the  tomato-growing  belt  along  Lake  Ontario.  The  disease  was  most  destruc¬ 
tive,  however,  in  the  area  around  the  northern  end  of  the  Finger  Latyes  in 


1/  Mills,  W.  R.  Phytophthora  infestans  on  tomato.  Phytopath.  30:  830- 
839.  1940. 
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the  counties  of  Ontario,  Seneca,  and  Cayugai;/.  Some  fields  were  so*  se¬ 
verely  affected  that  the  crop  was .never  harvested.  Canning  companies 
requested  that  the  fruit  be  left  in  the  field  or  else  the  growers  found 
it  unprofitable  to  pick  and  sort  it. 

One  20-acre  field  near  Holcomb  had  an  estimated  loss  of  1.5  tons  per 
acre  on  8  acres  that  were  not  well  air-drained.  The  vines  were  80%  de¬ 
foliated  by  August  25  and  fruit  infection  to  the.  extent  of  about  2%  de¬ 
veloped  by  September  5*  P.  inf e stans  was  identified,  on  the  underside  of- 
leaves  by  microscopic  examination  of  sporangia  and  sporangiophores . 


Vs 


:ac- 


rosporium  [Alternaria]  solani  was  a  contributing  cause  of  defoliation 
but- -most-  of  -  the- vine  •blight'  -was-  -characteristic-of  -  that  -caused  by  the  late 
blight  fungus .  •  The  loss  in "this  field,  probably,  -would  have  been"  more  " 
yserious  if  ‘the  disease  had.  -not  been  checked  by  a  thorough  application  of 

*  B o ra eaux  mixtur e  4- 2-  50 ,  la t e. .  in  nugus t .  *. r , . ’ 

. Tomatoes  on  20  acres  in -the  northern- -part  of  Seneca  County  were  de¬ 
scribed  by  the  field'  man  for  a  canning  company  as  having  at  leas't  30% 
fruit'  infection  on  September  ‘2.  k  conservative,  estimate  of  the  loss  was 
3  ton's  per  acre.  On  another  plot  of  2  acres,*  planted' lon  a  field*  seeded 
to'  potatoes'  in  1941,  there’ were,  fully’  6  tons  of  fruit  lost  per  acre  be¬ 
fore  picking  w.Fs  discontinued  prematurely’  on  September  254  In  another 
-field'  of  10  acres ,  alinost  half  •t-he*--ripe -fruit  wa-s-  infected  and  the  loss  • 
placed  at  about  4  tons  per  acre. for  a  single  picking.  ^  . 

In  the  Auburn  district  of  Cayuga’  County’,  farmers  reported  the  disease 

•  present-  in  practically-  every  field' and.  attributed  lt..:t:0.:.pQO.r  cultural 
conditions.  By  mid-September  canning  factories  in-’  the  area  reported  that 
tomato  pulp-  had-  an  excessive  concentration  of-  mold.  Touch-  of  the-  fruit 
received-  at  the  factory-  was  5  to  15%  -infected-.  Losses  in-  the  field  were 

:  2  to  3  times  as-  severe.-  -  -  •  ’  ■  ■  ; 

:  Detailed  records,  were,  taken  in  0  '  field  .near.. Gonv.va.,...pl:-hted..toithe  va- 
■:  riety,  Stokesdale,  where  5:  copper  Compounds  were  '  being  tested  on'  dupli- 
:  cate  half-acre  plots'  alongside-  unprotected  plots.  ’•  Four  applications  of 

•  fungicides  were  made'  at  11-day.  intervals  ..during., .July  ..and  .August  1  using 
200  gallons  of  spray  per  acre.  P.  info stans  was  observed  on  an  occasional 
tomato  on  August  25,  and  on  about  2% 'of  the  fruit  by  September  10.  The 
disease  reached,  epiphytotic  proportions  in  the  2  unsprayed  plots  by  Sep¬ 
tember  22.  The  disease  was,  therefore,  most  severe  at  the  time’  of  the  ... 
heaviest  picking  since  this  variety  did  net  ripen  until  late  in  the  season, 
.about  40%  of  thm  fruit  had  not  ripened  sufficiently  to  be  harvested. 

On  September  27,  all  the  fruit  on  10  consecutive  plants'  was  classified,: 
according  to  maturity  and  infection.  -  The  data  presented  in  Table  1  were 
taken  on  adjacent  rows  at  the  junction  of  the  plot  sprayed  with  Bordeaux 
mixture  4-2-50  and  the  unprotected  plots.  Groups  of  1C  plants  exactly 
opposite  each  other  in  the  2  plots  were  examined  at  3  points  along  the 


.2/  Professor  Charles  Chupp  has  kindly  reported  his  observations  to  the 
writer:  "This  year,  the  blight  seemed  most  severe  -along  the  water  ways; 

the  Hudson  Valley,  Mohawk  Valley,  Finger  Lakes  and  Great  Lakes.  '  Farther 
inland,  there  seemed  to  be  less  disease."  He -also  volunteers  the  informa¬ 
tion  that  the  last  severe  outbreak  occurred  during  the  period  1933-1935. 

In  the  Hudson  Valley,  there  were  individual  fields  in  which  almost  1GC% 
of  the  fruit  was  destroyed  during  these  years. 


1 
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..plots,  which  were  about  1,2GG  feet  long.  Since  the  plants  had  -made  ex¬ 
cellent  growth,  the  sorayed.  and  unsprayed  plants  had  overlapped  some¬ 
what.  It  should  be  remembered,  therefore,  in  judging  the  data  in  Table  1 
that  the  unsprayed  plants  may  have  .received  some  protection  from  drift¬ 
ing  spray,  and  the  sprayed  row  examined  was,  undoubtedly,  exposed  'to  more 
.inoculum  than  other  sprayed  rows  more  remote  from  the  control. 

Table  1,  Loss  of  marketable  fruit  on  .unsprayed  Stoke sdale  tomatoes  in 
a  field  severely  infected  with  Phytophthora  inf estans . 


Soray  dot 

Fruit  on  vint 

s.a/ 

Amount  of  ripe  fruity/ 

Phytophthora 

fungi-  . Sector 
cide 

Total 

Amount 

ripe 

Market- 

ablejV 

Rot- 

.tedje/ 

Phytoph¬ 

thora 

infected 

infection 

Ripe  .’Green] 

Number: 

Weight 

lb. 

Cj 

7° 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

%  :  %  : 

Bordeaux:  North 

1,196: 

295.0 

44. C 

97.3 

32.5 

.  0.0 

0.0  :  1.7  : 

Bordeaux : Middle 

1,389s 

351.3 

26.4 

60.2  : 

31.3 

0.0 

0.C  :  2.4  : 

Bordeaux: South 

1,153: 

259.2 

20.4 

27.6 

25.2 

0.0 

0.0  :  3.9  : 

Bordeaux:  4ver- 

1 , k46 : 

301. 8. 

30.3 

61.7 

29.7 

0.0 

0.0  :  2.7  : 

:  age 

None  ■  : North 

1,086: 

230.1 

37.8 

25.4 

48  •  4 

13.3 

15.3  :15.7  : 

None  : Middle 

1,118: 

246.5 

29.5 

14.0 

34.3 

24.3 

33.5  : 32.4  : 

None  : South 

1,144: 

236.7 

52.5 

10.5 

79.2 

34.7 

27.9  :67.9  : 

m  *  Aver- 

None  : 

1,116: 

237.8 

39.9 

16.6 

54.0 

24.1 

25.6.  : 38.7  : 

.  aSe 

a /  From  10  consecutive  plants  in  row 

b/  Ripe  fruit  fulfilling  requirements  of  standard  U.  S.  No.  1  and  U.  S. 

No.  2  grades. 

c/  Fruit  with  soft  rot.  Much  of  this  was,  undoubtedly,  due  to  P.  inf estans 
but  symptoms  were  not  conclusive. 


The  data  in  column  5  of  table  1  show  that  a  higher  percentage  of  the 
fruit  had  ripened  on  the  unsprayed  plants  than  on  the  sprayed  ones.  This 
may  be  attributed  either  to  the  exposure  of  the  unsprayed  fruit  to  the  sun 
because  the  pl-.nts  were  over  60%  defoliated,  or  to  the  so-called  "retard¬ 
ing  effect”  of  Bordeaux  mixture .  The  heavier  set  of  fruit  in  the  sprayed 
plots  and  the  higher  percentage  of  sound,  ripe  fruit  produced  the  heavier 
crop  of  marketable  fruit.  There  were,  on  the  average,  6.1?  pounds  of 
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sound,  ripe  fruit  on  each  sprayed  plant  and  only  1.66  pounds  on  the  un¬ 
sprayed  ones.  This  is  equivalent  (on  the  basis  of  2,904  plants  per  acre) 
to, yields  of  17,918  and  4,821  pounds  per  acre  respectively.  The  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  2  plots  in  this  one  harvest  alone  amounted  to  over  6  tons, 
or  73*1%.  At  the  established  contract  prices,  the  monetary  loss  would  be 
about  $110  an  acre.  These  figures  agree  closely  with  harvest  records  on 
the  entire  half-acre  plots  as  well  as  their  duplicates,  elsewhere,  in  the 
field. 

From  the  records  presented  in  Column  8,  it  is  obvious  that  a  loss  of 
2.41  pounds  of  ripe  fruit  per  plant  can  be  attributed  directly  to  p.  in- 
festans.  To  this  destruction,  equivalent  to  6,999  pounds  per  acre,  prob¬ 
ably  should  be  added  about  half  of  the  rott  3d  fruit  even  though  positive 
diagnosis  was  impossible.  The  loss  of  5*4  pounds  of  fruit  per  plant  by 
soft  rot  in  the  controls,  as  compared  to  2.97  pounds  in  the  sprayed  plants, 
gives  an  additional  balance  of  2.43  pounds  (equivalent  to  7 >057  pounds  per 
acre)  in  favor  of  the  sprayed  plants. 

The  infection  of  ripe  fruit  represented  the  immediate  loss  from  P.  in¬ 
fo  stans.  There  would  have  been  even  more  loss  had  the  remainder  of  the 


crop  been  allowed  to  ripen  because  almost  39%  of  the  green  fruit  were  in¬ 
fected.  Also,  2.3%  of  the  green  fruit  on  the  sprayed  plants  were  infected. 
The  diagnosis  of  many  of  these  infected  green  fruit  in  the  sprayed  plot 
was  open  to  question  since  most  of  the  spots  were  merely  small,  subepiderm- 
al,  light  brown  discolorations.  The  infection  of  the  young  fruit  produced 
after  the  last  spray  application  is  not  surprising,  particularly  where  the 
plants  had  fallen  across  infected  vines  from  the  control  plot. 

Data  similar  to  that  of  Table  1  were  secured  by .  examination  of  fruit 
elsewhere  in  this  field.  Cthcr  sectors  of  1C  plants  each,  chosen  at  ran¬ 
dom  in  each  of  the  12  plots,  showed  that  infection  was  limited,  almost  en¬ 
tirely,  to  unsprayed  plants.  Six  observations  in  the  2  unsprayed  plots 


revealed  32.5,  3$. 7,  58.8,  33.9,  63.3,  and  37.3/£  infection  of  ripe  fruit 
and  31.0,  57.2,  68.0,  33.3,  58.7,  and  35.1$  infection  of  green  fruit.  For 
those  interested  in  control  measures,  it  can  be  stated  that  Copper  Oxy¬ 
chloride-  sulfate,  Tennessee  Tri basic,  copper  sulfate,  and  Copper  Compound  A 
were  about  as  effective  us  Bordeaux,  with  Yellow  Cuprocide  only  slightly 


less  so. 

The  fungus  and  the  disease  present  on  the  fruit  in  this  field  agreed  in 
all  respects  with  the  published  descriptions  3/,  4/ .  Infected  fruit  wer~ 
placed  in  a  moist  atmosphere  and  after  incubation  for  one  week,  25  sporan¬ 
gia  from  each  of  6  fruit  were  measured.  The  mean  diameters  (in  microns) 
were:  35.4  x  17.9;  32.0  x  17.5;  30.8  x  17-9;  33-3  x  17.8;  34.1  x  17.3;  and 
33.3  x  17.7.  These  spores  were  slightly  larger  than  those  originally  de¬ 
scribed  from  potato  by  De  Bary  but  are  quite  within  the  range  reported  by 
Siemaszkc-T/'  for  the  fungus  from  tomato.  These  measurements  and  the  dif¬ 
ficulty  with  which  the  fungus  grew  on  cultural  media  leave  little  doubt  as 


Tucmer, 
Agr .  Exp . 
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Taxonomy  of  the  genus  Phytophthora  de  Bary.  Missouri 
.tat.  Res.  Bull.  153 •  1931* 

_ _  The  distribution  of  the  genus  Phytoohthora . 

Agr.  Exp.  Stat.  Res.  Bull.  184. 


Missouri 


3/ 

4/ 

5/  Siemaszko,  W.  Notatki  fitopatologiczne  III.  1.  Zgnilizna  pomidorow 
(Phytophthora  inf e stans  DeBy.  f.  sp.  ly coper si ci) .  Choroby;  Szkadnik 
Roslin,  Warsaw  1:43-51  (English  summary)  1925.  (From  Tucker  3/). 
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fn  its  identity.  bv  air-borne  conidia  in  1942. 

Apparently,  the  fungus  was  wi  e  y  ^  x  ,  (the  Stokesdale  field,  for 

Some  affected  fields  were  adjacent  to  P  ^  “ie(ldS)  and  had  not  been  plant- 
example)  but  others  were  remote  f  -  x  the  20-acre  field  at  Holcomb 

ed  to  potatoes  in  recent  years.  .  fco  1?42(  and  at  least  2  other 

severely9infectedefields°had°beek completely  dissociated  from  potato  cul- 

tUThe  stage  is  set  for  a  severe  the^flngus  arfwidely 

are  favorable .  Now  that  _ high  y  of  them  may  survive  so  that  they 

dispersed  in  the  commercial •  areas^  -  and  more  serious  conse- 

can  attack  the  crop  at  a  much  «  ^ condltions  prevail  during  August  of 

quences  than  m  194i>  1  ’ 

(m'YCRK  STATE  AGRICULTURAL  EXPERIMENT  STATION  ,  GENEVA) . 

lo/m  PORTABLE  DIEEASES_INmLJ.ERSKY  AS  AFFECTED 

■— - - - kTtEE  ^9EATKSR 

C.  M.  Haenselur 

..  .  nT,p.  affected  either  adversely  or  favor- 

Every  year  many  plant  diseases  '  ^  ^xijrum  temperatures,  degree  of 

ably  by  rainfall,  atmospheric  humidity,  -  ,  d  th  factors  woven 

fluctuation  in  temperatures,  amount  cl  sunligh t,^, .  ^  ^  „the 

together  to  make  what  is  common  J  Ul^  ^  of  the  year,  particular- 

weather"  was  rather  abnormal  qq^  7/tuble  diseases  became  much  more 
ly  in  May,  and  as  a  result  cartel  >  .  th@  soring  and  early  summer  of 

««  7-p  ’5“  /"idiS.  “~.S  thd  M*  191  —  »’ 

on  a  number  of  Plant  aisea^s 

pi, APT  DISEASE  NOTES.  unusual  vegetable  disease 

The  1942  "weather"  also  brought  about  some  *thc  ,, abnormal- 

occurrences  which  might  be  wort  y  ■  consequently  the  crops,  as  well  «s 
period  occurred  late  in  the  season  a  -  tAdifferent  from  those  in  194C. 

the  specific  diseases,  affected  were  quxte^^  ^  ^  pr3Valent  or 
Following  are  some  of  tne  voget-.  e  ^  ult  of  the  seasonal  conditions, 

more  destructive  in  1942  than  usu»  -  many  years  since  the  tomato 

Tomato  def oliating, dusaoses .  Qorir,ria  rivcopersici]  blight, 

I,..cf  blights  (.Alternarja  [joT|nA  1 L,gyi  A'ttfbllStion  as  th5f  did  during 
and  Stenrohylium  blight)  caused  such  d  fields  that  received 

August  and  SeptemDer  of  this  yed  .  ^  “  t  ‘  dc.f0liation  as  a  result 

fungicidal  sprays  these,  ^^l^ka^ableconclitiona  favoring  apor- 
of  the  prolonged  period  ei  ex  loaves  Tho  difficulty  of  ap- 

ulation  of  the  fungi  and  infection  of  t./e  1  -  '  during  tha  long  rainy 

plying  fungicides  and  of  0  A  sAvoy  showed  that  these  3  leaf 

bliahtlwere ‘prfsent  simultaneously0 E  most  of  the  fields .  pt 
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place  climatic  conditions  were  favorable  for  an  earlier  start  of  anthrac- 
nose  than  is  usual,  thus  giving  the  disease  a  "running  start"  on  the  later 
pickings.  The  heavy  set  of  fruit  on  plants  that  were  weakened  by  defolia¬ 
tion  diseases  and  the  difficulty  of  getting  the  fruit  picked  off  before 
some' were  over-mature,  likewise  favored  the  anthracnose.  Anthracnose  com¬ 
monly  causes  appreciable , losses  late  in  the  season  but  this  year  the  weather 
conditions  favored  an  abnormally  long  "anthracnose  period". 

Tomato  shoe-string  [-virus].  In  the  average  season  this  disease,  which 
causes  many  or  all  of  the  living  leaves  to  become  threadlike,  was  relative¬ 
ly  rare,  affecting  only  an  individual  plant  here  and  there  in  a  few  fields. 
It  is  often  quite  prevalent  in  small  home  gardens  where  a  wide  variety  of 
miscellaneous  vegetables  are  grown,  but  rarely  causes  appreciable  losses 
in  large  fields.  This  season,  we  observed  several  large  fields,  in  which 
a  large  percentage  of  the  plants  were  very ' severely  affected.  There  are 
several  factors  which  may  have  influenced  the  prevalence  of  "shoe-string" 
this  year,  some  of  which  are  associated  with  the  weather.  The  seasonal  con¬ 
ditions  doubtless  favored  the  luxuriant  growth,  of  certain  weeds  in  which  the 
shoe-string  virus  overwinters  and  also  may  have  bebn  unduly  favorable  f'cr 
the  development  of  aphids  known  to  carry  the  disease  from  the  overwinter¬ 
ing  host  plants  to  the  tomato.  It  may  likewise,  have  been  influenced  by 
factors • other  than  the  weather,  such  :as  the  planting  of  a  larger  acreage 
of  the  plum  arid  cherry  types  of  tomato  which  may  be  more  subject  to  the  dis¬ 
ease.  Most  of  the  serious  shoe-string  trouble  occurred  on  the  small-fruit¬ 
ed  varieties  of  tomatoes  this  year  but  it  is  not  known  whether  this  fact  is 
associated  with  variety  susceptibility  or  with  some  ether  factor. 

Bacterial  blight  of  Lima  bean.  The  most  destructive  case  of 
blight  (Bacterium  phaseoli)  [Xanthomons s ]  on  lime,  beans  that  we  have  ever 
observed  occurred  in  a  field  in  Hammonton  this  year.  In  this  case  the  crop 
Wo s  practically  a  total  loss.  Losses  were  also  experienced  in  other  fields 
in  the  southern  part  of  the  State  but  no  reports  were  received  of  total 
croo  destruction  outside  the  Hammonton  area.  This  same  disease  was  very 

i- 

prevalent  on  snap  beans  during  and  following  the  heavy  rains  of  May  1940 
(Plant  Disease  Notes,  May  1940)  but  in  that  year  the  weather  "returned  to 
normal"  within  a  relatively  short  period  ^nd  consequently  the  disease  ceased 
to  develop  before  the  lima  bean  crop  had  reached  its  stage  of  greatest 
danger . 

Limas  are  generally  less  susceptible  to  bacterial  blight  than  are  snap 
beans,  but  in  1942  the  "bad  weather"  apparently  occurred  just  at  the  time 


uacterial 


when  some  of  the  lima  bean  fields  were  in  an  ideal  growth  stage  for  a  severe 
outbreak  of  the  disease. 

Infected  seed  lots  no  doubt  also  played  an  important  part  in  the  blight 
outbreak  in  limas.this  year  but  Lad  it  not  been  for  the  prolonged  period 
of  weather  highly  favorable  for  the  transmission  and  development  of  the 
organism-  causing  the  disease  as  well  as  for  infection,  little  damage  might 
have  happened  to  the  crop. 

Leaf  blight  of  sweet  corn(and  field  corn)  caused  by  HeLainthqsporiqm 
[turcicum]  caused  more  defoliation  late  in  1942  than  we  hc-ve  ever  before 
observed  in  New  Jersey.  A  few  fields  of  late-planted  sweet  corn  in  the  more 
humid  South  Jersey  areas  blighted  down  almost  as  if  a  severe  ±rost  had 
killed  the  leaves.  This  disease  occurs  in  New  Jersey  practically  every 
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vear  but  usually  the  diseased  spots  are  few  and  largely  confined  to  the 
older  leaves  of  corn  stalks  nearing  maturity.  In  such  cases  the  disease 
*m,y  easily  be  mistaken  for  leaf  death  accompanying  normal  ripening.  This 
season,  however,  the  wet  period  accompanied  by  high  h’umidity  made  condi-^ 
tj  ons  so  favorable'  for  the  disease  that  young  corn  was  almost  totally  de 
foliated  in  some  instances.  Such  a  severe  defoliation  from  the  Helmint 
snorium  leaf  blight  of  late  sweet  corn  may  not  occur  again  for  many  years, 
(From  Plant  Disease  Notes,  issued  by  New  Jersey  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station,  Department  of  Plant  Pathology,  Vol.  20,  no.  6,  Sepo.  1/42). 

LEAF  RLTG-HT  CF  CORN  IN  REST  VIRGINIA 


E. 


J.  Wellhausen 


Leaf  blight  primarily  due  to  Helminfhosporium  turcicum  was  very  severe 
throughout " most  of  the  State  this  year,  perhaps  much  more  severe  than  m 
any  orevious  year.  Much  of  the  corn  acreage  is  now  planted  to  hyorids, 
namely,  Ohio  W-17,  Iov»a  939,  U.  S.  65  and  U.  S.  13-  Probably  «ore  too 
W-17  is  grown  than  all  the  other  hybrids  put  together.  Cl  these,  Ohio  W  7 
is  the  most  susceptible  to  blight  and  Iowa -939  the  most  resistant.  Most 
open-pollinated  varieties  seemed  to  be  intermediate  between  Ohio  W-17  *nd 

Iowa  '939  in  susceptibility.  '  ...  „  ,,T  , 

Blight  was  most  noticeable  in  tne  eastern— panhandle  sec  ion 
ginia,  primarily  in  Jefferson  and  Berkeley  counties.  It  began  to  appear 
in  this  section  early  in  August  : and  spread  very  rapidly.  Its  early  appear¬ 
ance  and  rapid  spread  was  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  most  of  the ^ corn 
grown  in  this  area  was  Ohio  hybrid  W-17.  This  hybrid  is  usually  fairly 
rice  by  September  1  in  this  section  and  much  earlier  than  the  later  open- 
pollinated  varieties  formerly  grown  or  later  hybrids  that  could  be  grown. 

It  seems  that  blight  does  not  readily  "take  hold"  until  the  plants  reach 
a  certain  stage  of  maturity.  Early  hybrids  seem. to  show  it  first  or  eo.rly 
plantings  often  show  more  blight  than  late  plantings- of  the  same  hybn 
in  the  same  area. 

In  general,  for  the  State  as  a  whole  blight  was  most  outstanding^  in  the 
longer-season  areas' where  the  tendency  has  been  to  grow  hybrids  a  1  e 
too" early  for  the  region.  In  the  shorter- season  areas  at  tne  higher  al  1- 
tudes  blight  was  prevalent  but  much  less  outstanding.  The  hybrids  that 
were  susceptible  when  grown  at  lower  elevations  often  showed  relatively 
little  blight  at  the  higher  elevations.  Again  the  earlier  plantings  a 
the  higher  altitudes  seemed  to  be  the  first  to  show  blight,  whereas  later 
plantings  in  the  same  vicinity  often  showed  little  leaf  damage.  When  es  i- 
mating  relative  susceptibility  of  varieties  this  relationship  must  be  rec¬ 
ognized  or  erroneous  conclusions  may  be  reached*.  (  4 

For  the  state  as  a  whole  blight  probably  caused  little  or  no  reduction 
in  yield  of  grain.  It  did,'  however,  reduce  the  value  of  the  -  fodder  con-  ^ 
siderably.  Most  of  the  corn  was  pretty  well  along  before  it  was  severely 
hit.  Yields  of  Ohio  W-17  and  Iowa  939  have  been  compared' throughout  the- 
State  for  the  past  5  years.  As  an  average  of  36  trials  m  different,  areas 
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of  the  State  prior  to  this  year 'when  blight  was  not  much  of  a  factor, 

Iowa  939  out-yielded  Ohio  W-17  by  2.5  bushels  per  acre.  This  year  with  a 
severe  epidemic  of  blight  the  resistant  hybrid  Iowa  939  was  .compared  to 
Ohio  W-17  in  11  different?  trials  throughout  the  State.  The  average  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  2  hybrids  was  the  same  as  in  previous  years;  namely, 

2.5  bushels  per  acre  in  favor  of  Iowa  939 ••  This  does  not  indicate  much 
damage  to  Ohio  W-17  in  grain  yields.  Even  in  the  eastern-panhandle  where 
blight  seemed  particularly  severe,  indications  are  that  it  caused  no  ap¬ 
preciable  reduction  in  grain  yields.  No  direct  comparisons  between  Iowa 
939  and  Ohio  W-17  con  be  made  in  the  eastern-panhandle  section  since  Iowa 
939  was  included  in  only  a  few  trials  in  this  section.  However,  a  direct 
comparison  between  Ohio  W-17  and  U.  S.  13,  a  later,  hybrid,  ..can  be  made. 

Prior  to  this  year  U.  S.*13  outyielded  Ohio  W-17  by  24%  as  an  average  of 
5  trials  in  Jefferson  county.  This  year  with  .severe  blight  on  Ohio  W-17 
and  only  a  moderate  amount  on  U.  S.  13,  the  latter  outyielded  .Ohio  W-17  by 
22%  as  an  average  of  5  trials  in  Jefferson  county,  indicating  no  greater 
difference  between  these  hybrids  than  in  previous  years. 

Control  -  Since  most  of  the  hybrid  corn  grown  in  West  Virginia  is  Ohio 
W-l?  many  farmers  nave  obtained  the  idea  •that  hybrid  corn  is  more  suscepti¬ 
ble  to  blight  than '  open-pollinated  varieties.  This,  of  course,  is  not  true. 
Other  hybrids  equally  well ‘adapted  to  West  Virginia  and  more  resistant  to 
blight  are  recommended.  In  the  long-season  areas  Ohio  W-17  could  be  re¬ 
placed  by  U.  S.  13,  a  later  hybrid,  intermediate  in  its  resistance  to  blight 
and  a  much' higher  yielder  on  mo-st  soils.  In  the  snorter-season  areas, 

Iowa  939,  s.  highly  resistant  hybrid  and  equally  well  adapted,  could  be  used. 
(VEST  VIRGINIA  AGRICULTURAL  EXPERIMENT  STATION). 


CONTROL  OF  DOLLAR  SPOT  INWlNNESOTA 


Xc.il 


W.  Tervet 


The  unavailability  of  mercury  compounds  for  the  control  of  diseases  of 
fine  turf  has  led  to  a  search  for  substitute  control  measures.  During  the 
summer  of  1942,  dollar  spot  (Sclorotinia  homoeoc area  Bennett)  was  very 
severe  in  Minnesota,  the  epidemic  in  general  being  much  heavier  the.  n  in 
the  past  few  years.  Consequently,  greenkeepers  were  very  interested  in 
finding  substitutes  for  the  mercuric  compounds.  In  fact  several  green- 
keepers  sot  up  experiments,  using  different  fertilizer  mixtures  including 
combinations  with  boron  and  other  minor  elements,  in  an  endeavor  to  control 
the  disease.  Norm,  of  their  tests,  however,  gave  any  indication  that  fer¬ 
tilizers  could  bh  counted  on  to  give  satisfactory  control  of  dollar  spot. 
Limited  tests  with  Sinox  (sodium  dinitro-orthocresylntc )  also  were  negative, 
as  were  tests  with  sulphur  dusts  and  bordeaux  mixture.  Since  only  limited 
and  somewhat  inadequate  tests  were  made  with  these  compounds,  there  is 
still  a  possibility  that  some  of  thorn  may  be  valuable  in  limiting  dollar 

spot. 

In  the  summers  of  1941  hnd  1942,  extensive  tests  conducted  by  several 
greenkeepers  in  collaboration  with  the  Minnesota  experiment  Station  w ere 
made  with  Thiosan  (50  per  cent  tetrs. -methyl  thiuram  disulphide)  for  the 
control  of  dollar  spot  and  brown  patch  ( Rnizoc tome.  sol<— ni  Liihn) .  It  x.s 
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found  that  T hi os an  was  excellent  in  preventing  the  spread  of  dol3_ar  spot 
and  brown  patch,  and  in  protecting  the  greens  from  further  attacks  for  1 
to  2  weeks,  under  conditions  favorable  for  epidemics  of  these  diseases. 

In  the  tests  the  compound  was  applied  at  the  rate  of  1  lb.  per  6C0C  ft.  of 
turf  at  2-week  intervals,  the  chemical  being  applied  either  as  a  top  dress¬ 
ing  ■'with  compost  as  a  carrier,  or  by  sprayer.  Botn  methods  gave  good  con¬ 
trol.  in  preventing  the  diseases.  Attempts  to  control  dollar  spot  after  it 
was  well  established  on  greens  were  less  successful  j  in  some  cases,  even 
when  2  or  3  lbs.  of  Thiosan  were  applied  to'  6000  sq.  ft.  of  turf,  no  ob¬ 
vious  control  was  obtained,  while  the  standard  inorganic  mercury  (a  mixture! 
of  mercuric  and  mercurous  chlorides)  applied  at  the  rate  of  1  lb.  per  60C0  j 
ft.,  gave  excellent  control  and  quick  recovery  of  the  grass. 

Reports  on  the  control  of  dollar  spot  from  greenkeepers  in  Minnesota  who 
have  used  Thiosan  during  1962,  have  been  conflicting.  It  was  found  that 
some  greenkeepers  were  applying  Thiosan  in  a  sand  or  compost  carrier ,  and 
then  watering  the  treated  area.  Under  such  conditions,  where  an  excessive 
amount  of  water  was  applied,  it  is  apparent  that  the  chemical  is  less. ef¬ 
fective.  Cn  the  other  hand,  many  greenkeepers  were  satisfied  with  Thiosan 
as  a  fungicide,  finding  that  excellent  control  of  dollar  spot  and  brown 
patch  could  be  obtained.  It  appears  that  Thiosan  will  be  a  valuable  new 
compound  in  controlling  dollar  spot  and  brown  patch,  out  care  should  be 
taken  to  follow  the  manufacturer’s  recommendations  for  methods  of  applica¬ 
tion. 

(DIVISION  OF  PLANT  PATHOLOGY  AND  BOTANY ,  UNIVERSITY  FARM,  ST.  PAUL, 
MINNESOTA ) . 


Gf 


PASS  DISEASES  IN  WISCONSIN  IN  1962 


J.  Lewis  Allison  and  D. 


vii 


Chamberlain 


This  report  of  the  occurrence  of  grass  diseases  includes  a  general  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  most  prevalent  diseases  as  they  occurred  this  season  and  a 
short  host  index  listing  only  those  diseases  which  were  not  reported  in 

1961.i/ 

Weather  conditions  during  the  1962  growing  season  were  favorable  for  the 
development  and  spread  of  many  grass  diseases.  Kentucky  bluegrass  (Poa 
pratensis  L. ) ,  the  dominant  pasture  grass  in  Wisconsin,  was  severely  at¬ 
tacked  by  powdery  mildew  ( Erysiphe  p ramini s  DC.)  early  m  the  season.  In 
the  southwestern  part  of  the  State  near  Richland  Center  and  in  the  vicinity 
of' Madison,  mildew  damaged  bluegrass  in  open  pastures.  Leaf  rusts  (Puc- 
cinia  pose- sudoticae  (Westend.)  J^rstad  and  P.  rubigo-vera  (DC.)  Mint.) 
were  common  on  bluegrass,  occurring  concurrently  with  mildew,  out  were  more 
noticeable  in  nursery  plantings  than  in  pastures.  Leaf  spot  (Holmintho- 
sporium  vagans  Drechs. )  was  abundant  on  bluegrass  both  in  nurseries  and 


1/  Allison,  J.  Lewis  and  D.  W.  Chamberlain.  Grass  Diseases  in  Wisconsin 
in  1961.  U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Bur.  PI.  Indus.  PI.  Dis.  Rptr.  26  (1): 
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pastures  .from  mid-summer  until  late'  fall.  "Bluegrass  '  s' 
striking  differences  in  reaction  to  the  above  mentionec 
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strains^/  exhibited 

_  _  _ oned  diseases.  Stripe 

smut  (Ustilago  stria ef ormis  (West-end. )  Niessl)  a  heretofore  relatively  un¬ 
common  disease  of  bluegrass  in  Wisconsin,  was  found  sparingly  in  several 
localities  in  the  State  and  occurred  abundantly  in  the  southwestern  pasture 
region  around  Richland  Center.  Here  every  pasture  was  infected  with  smut 
and  in  many  cases  damage  was  extensive.  Red"  top  (Agrostis  alba  L.)  was 
also  severely  attacked  by  leaf  smut.  In  one  pasture  numerous  collections 
of  smutted  bluegrass  plants  examined  microscopically,  yielded  chlamydo- 
spores  of  Urocyst-i 5  agrc-oyri  (Prouss)  Schrpt.  This  is  the  first -record 
Urocystis  attacking  bluegrass  in  Wisconsin.  All  other  collections  from 
the  same  locality  proved  to  be  Ustilago  striaef ormis. 


Smooth  bromegrass  ( Bromus  inermis  Lev 


^s  1 


_ _ _  .  was  attacked  -  by  several  diseases 

during  the  course  of  the  season.  Leaf  scald  ( Rhynchosporium • secalis  (Cud.) 
Dei  vis)  appeared  early,  was  abundant  by  mid-June,  diminished  during  the 
summer  and  reappeared  in  early  fall.  Scald  caused  extensive  damage  to  many 
nursery  progenies.  Bacterial  spot  (Phytomonas  corona fa cions  (Elliot) 

Bergey  et  rl .  var .  etropurpuro-a  (Reddy  &  Godkin)  Magrou)  [ P s eudomona s ]  was 
moderately  severe  on  many  nursery  progenies  during  late  spring  and  early 
summer.  Other  bromegrass  leaf  spots  ( S elonoohona  br omigena  (Sacc.)  Sprague 
&  Johnson),  IN.-- Inin t he's pcrlum  bry -mi  Died.)  and  ergot  ( Cla-vlceps  purpurea 
(Fr . )  Tul.)  were  commonly  observed  but  never  became  severe.  Stagonospora 
brq-'ii  Smith  1  Ramsb . ,  heretofore  not  recorded  as  occurring  on  bromegrass 
m  Wisconsin,  was  found  to  be  quite  abundant  as  a  leaf  spot  during  September 
and  October. 

Several  other  leaf  spots  and  foliage  abnormalities  occurred  on  inbred 
lines  and  clonal  progenies—  •  These  appeared,  to  be  of  non-para si tic  origin, 
as  in  no  case  was  a  causal  organism  successfully  isolated.  From  a  grass 
disease  survey  made  during  mid-July  in  the  bromegrass  nurseries  located  at 
Ames,  Iowa  and  Lincoln,  Nebraska,  it  was  apparent  that  diseases  were  much 
more  severe  at  Madison  than  at  either  of  the  other  2  locations. 

Sudan  grass-  (Sorghum  vulgar 0  Pore,  var.,  sudanense  (Piper)  Hitchc.)  as 
in  I94.I,  was  again  host  to  several  diseases.  Bacterial  spot  (Phytomonas 
andropog oni  (E,  F.  Smith)  Bergey  et  al)  [Pseudomonas ]  appeared  soon  after 
seedling  emergence  and  persisted  until  mid-summer.  Although  very  severe, 
it  alone  was  not  especially  destructive.  Leaf  blight  ( He'lmi nt he s per ium 
turcicum  Pass.)  and  anthracnose  (Colletotrichum  graminicolum  (Ces.)  Wilson) 
did  not  appear  until  late  summer.  They  developed  very  rapidly,  damaging 
field  stands,  and  injuring  many  nursery  progenies. 

Inbred  line si/  of  Sudan  grass  exhibited  striking  differences  in  degree 
of  resistance  to  these  3  diseases.  Several  "leaf  spots"  of  non -para si tic 
origin  were  also  observed  on  inbred  lines  of  Sudan  grass. 

Diseases  on  hosts  not  listed  in  the  1941  report  but  commonly  observed 
this  season: 

Agropyron  re pens  (L.)  Beauv. 

Bacterial  spot  -  Phytomonas  coronafaciens  (Elliot)  Bergey  et  al.  var. 


atroourpurea  (Reddy  &  Godkin)  Magrou  [Pseudomonas] 


Powderv  milder 


—  nr 


>  i  0  h  e  a rami ni s  DC. 


o 


7  Nurseries  of  the  grass  breeding  project,  Department  of  Agronomy  and 
Division  of  Forage  Crops  and  Diseases,  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  U.  S. 
Dept.  Agr. ,  cooperating. 
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Agrostis  alba  L.  _t  ■  .  ■ 

Stripe  smut Ustils go  s briaoi ormi s  (Jest end.)  Ni^Sol 

Bromus  -inermis  Leyss. 

'Leaf  spot - Stagonospora  fcromi  Smith  &  Ramsb. 

Bromus  msrginatus  Nees.  * 

' Head  smut  ---  Ustilago  bulla t a  Berk. 

Festuca  rubra  L .  ’  • 

Ergot  -  -  -  Clavicep.s  purpurea  ( Fr . )  Tu'l. . 

Brown  stripe - Scolecotrichum  gramtnis  Fckl. 

Stem  rust  -  Puceinia  graminis  Pers. 

Hordeum  .jubstum  L. 

Flag  smut  -  llrccystis  agropyri  (Preuss.)  Schrot. 

Panicum  virgatum  L. 

Leaf  spot - Cercospora  f u s ima c ul a n s  Atk. 

Poa  oratensis,  ,L. 

Flag  smut  -  Urocystis  agropyri  (Preuss.)  Schrot. 

( COOPERATIVE  INVESTIGATIONS  CF  THE  WISCONSIN  AGRICULTURAL  EXPERIMENT  STATION 
AND  THE  DIVISION  CF  FORAGE  CROPS  AID  DISEASES,  BUREAU  OF  PLaNT  INDUSTRY, 

U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  CF  AGRICULTURE). 


RED. CLOVER  DISEASES  IK 


V  TC'Pf 
■  .  J  j  ^  <j  L 


IF  IN  1940-41-42 


J.  Lewis  Allison 

This  report  of  red  clover  diseases  covers  3  consecutive  seasons  and 
describes  the  variability  of  the  principal  diseases  from  year  to  year. 

Powder}/  mildew  ( Srysiphe  polygon!  DC.),  the  most  common  pathogen  attack¬ 
ing  red  clover  varieties  grown  in  Wisconsin,  was  prevalent  each  year.  Mil¬ 
dew  was  very  severe  during  1940,  relatively  light  during  1941,  £md  moderate- 
lyly  severe  in  1942.  These  differences  have  been  influenced  primarily  by 
weather  conditions .  Abundant  cloudy  weather  and  rainfall  during  July  and 
August -of  1940,  and  a  mean  temperature  of  about  70°F.,  were  ideal  for  sec¬ 
ond  crop  clover  growth.  Mildew  developed  and  spread  rapidly  on  this  growth. 
In  1941,  rainfall  was  .below. normal  and  it  was  hot  and  dry  during  July  and 
August.  General  conditions  were  poor  for  either  good  clover  growth  or  mil¬ 
dew/  development.  During  1942  the • total  rainfall  for  July  and  August  was 
about  normal  with  cloudy  weather  and  low  temperatures  which  served  to  pro¬ 
duce  an  excellent  second  crop  of  clover.  A  moderate  amount  of  mildew7  de¬ 
veloped  . 

Northern  anthracnose  ( Kabati alia  ca ulivor a  (Kirch.)  Karak.)  caused  con¬ 
siderable'  loss  to  the  first  crop  of  red  clover  in  Wisconsin  in  1942. 
Ordinarily  northern  anthracnose  is  spotted  in  occurrence  and  limited  in 
its  attack.  The  disease  may  develop  in  several  small  areas  in  the  same 
field  but  only  occasionally  spreads  to  involve  entire  fields.  This  local¬ 
ized  type  of  attack  was  present  in  1940  and  1941.  During  1942,  however, 
entire  fields  throughout  Wisconsin  were,  seriously  damaged.  Northern  an- 
thracno.sc.  develops  best  between  60-65°F.  under  conditions  of  moderate 
humidity.  The  organism  cannot  withstand  extreme  periods  of  heat  and  drought 
and  rarely  .attacks  the  second  crop  of  clover.  Much  of  the  inoculum  pro¬ 
duced.  during  the  early  part  of  each  season  does  not  survive  until  fall  of 
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the  same  season,  when  reinfection  may  occur.  Fall-infected  plants  carry 
the  organism  through  the  winter  and  provide  inoculum  for  the  following 
season'.  Spores  of  this  organism  are  disseminated  chiefly  by  free  water 
and  the  disease  does  not  spread  rapidly  from  the  loci  of  infection  under 
normal  field  conditions. 

During-  late  September  of  1961,  rainfall,  was.  much  above  normal  throughout 
most  of  Wisconsin.  This  provided  a  rapid  regrowth  of  red  clover  and  wide¬ 
spread  fall  infection  with  Kabatiella.  As  fall  infection  is  less  severe 
than  spring  infection,  it  passed  relatively  unnoticed.  This  light  fall 
eoiohytatic  provided  the  inoculum  for  spring  infection  of  early  clover  and, 
combined  with  abundant  rainfall,  cloudy  weather  arid  low  temperatures,  re¬ 
sulted  -in  a.  general  epiphytotic  in  ±962  compared  with  the  spotted  attacks 
of  I960  and  '61. 

Leaf  spot  ( Stemphylium  sarcinaeforme  (Cav. )  bait.},  rust  ( Uromyces 
trifolii  (Hedw.  f . )  Lev*)  arid  sooty  blotch  ( Cymadothea  trif olii  (Pers.) 

Wolf) ,  ordinarily  are  considered -minor  diseases  of -red  clover  in  Wisconsin 
.but-  under  ideal  conditions  may  develop  rapidly  during  early  fall  and  cause 
damage-.  These  3  diseases  were  destructive  during  the  fall  of  I960,  occurred 
sparingly  in  -1961  causing  little  damage,  and  were  quite  prevalent  during  the 
early  fall  of  1962. 

In  1961,  as  mentioned  earlier,  there  was  a  drought  period  during  the  grow¬ 
ing  period  of  the  second  clover  crop.  Owing  to  the  weakened  condition  of 
clover,  a  great  deal  of  the  black  stem  disease  developed,  causing  consider¬ 
able  damage.  -  Isolation's  from  blackened-  stems  from  many  regions  of  the 
state  -showed  that  the  principal  organism-  involved  was  Phone,  trif oiii  John¬ 
son  &  Valloau.  There  were  in  addition  several  secondary  organisms,  attack¬ 
ing  as  weak  parasites,  that-  were  responsible'  for  some  of  the  black  stem. 

Other  red  clover  diseases,  leafspot  ( C  e  r  c  o  s  oor  a  z e b r i na  Pass.)  and  bac¬ 
terial  spot  ( Phytomonas  t rif oliorum  Jones  ct  d)  [Pseud omonas]  occurred 
each  year  causing  slight  damage.  Virus  diseases  have  been  observed,  es¬ 
pecially  in  fields  of  second-year  .clover,  but  have  been  limited  in  occur¬ 
rence  and  caused  little  damage.  Root  rot  in  second-year  fields  of  red 
clover  has  been  prevalent  on  the  sandy  soils  of  central  Wisconsin.  Sever¬ 
al  sDecj.cs  of  Fusarium ’have  been  isolated  from  diseased  roots  and  upon  re¬ 
inoculation  have- been  found  weakly  -parasitic.  As  yet  no  one  organism  has 
been' determined  definitely  as  causing  hall  the  root  rot. 

(COOPERATIVE  INVESTIGATIONS  OF  TNE  WISCONSIN  AGRICULTURAL  EXPERIMENT  STATION 
AH)  THE  DIVISION  'OF  FORAGE  CROPS  AND  DISEASES,  BUREAU  OF  PLANT  INDUSTRY, 

U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE). 


PEANUT  DISEASES  IN  CERTAIN  SOUTH  TEXAS ' COUNTIES  IN  1962 


G1  e  nr  K c  nKnight 


In  Wilson  County,  Texas,  the  1962  season  was  marked  by  moderate  rain¬ 
fall  in  April  and  May  with  a  rather  severe  drought  in  June  broken  by  ex-  . 
cossivo  rainfall  early  in  July.  Thereafter  uhe  weather  was  favorable  to 
the  peanut  crop  until  the  hurricane  of  August  29  to  30,  which  was  followed 
by  excessive  rainfall  amounting  to  about  15  inches  in  2  weeks  in  most  of 
the  county.  Commercial  peanuts  were  all  of  the  Spanish  variety.  Thrips 
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injury  was  conspicuous  in  all  fields  during  June,  although  damage  did  not 
appear  to  be  great.  The  injury  .became  inconspicuous  during  the  wet  period 
in  July  but  increased  again  during  August.  July  rains,  delayed  maturity 
of  the  peanut  cj op,  and  harvest,  which  progressed  slowly  due  to  shortage  of 
labor,  got  underway  about  2  weeks  later  than  usual  with  few  xields  dug  oe- 

fore  August  5.  .  I 

Cere ospora.  leaf  spot  [ Cercospora  spp.]  was  most  conspicuous  in  very  early 

and  very  .Late,  peanuts  in  Wilson  County  but  caused  appreciaole  defoliation 
in  only  a  few  fields.  It.  had  been  noted  in  earlier  surveys  that  leaf  spot 
was  always  most  conspicuous  in  fields'  that  had  been  planted,  frequently  to 
peanuts /  In  the  1942  survey  the  preceding  crop  was  recorded  whenever  pos¬ 
sible.  Cf  6C  fields  surveyed  for  leaf  spot  in  this  county,  leaf  spot  was 
rare  in  26,  averaging  2  or  fewer  lesions  per  plant.  None  of  these  26  fields 
were  known  to  have  been  planted  to  peanuts  in  1941,  4  had  been  out  of  cul¬ 
tivation,  and  16  had  been  in  crops  other  than  peanuts.  Of  18  fields  in 
which  leaf  lesions  averaged'  from  3  to  50  per  plant,  6  were  known  to  have 
been  in  peanuts  in  1941,  7  in  other  crops,  and  4  undetermined.  Cf  14  fields 
averaging  50  or  more  lesions  per  slant,  out  without  appreciable  defoliation, 

A  were  known  to  have  been  in  peanuts  in  1941  md  1940  or  in  peanuts  fre¬ 
quently,  2  were  in  other  crops  in  1941  hut  in  peanuts  in  1940,  and  2  were 
undetermined.  All  3  of  the  fields  in  which  leaf  spot  caused  serious  defo¬ 
liation  had  been  in  peanuts  in  1941  and  2  of  them  were  known  to  have  been 
planted  to  peanuts  frequently. 

In  14  fields  in  Live  Oak  County  where  in  most  instances  peanuts  were 
planted  for  the  first  time,  and  in  9  of  10  fields  in  Atascosa,  Dimmit, 
and  Frio  Counties  where  rainfall  had  been  less  than  in  Wilson  County,  leaf 
spot  caused  no  loss.  However , .  near  Dilley  in  Frio  County  leaf  spot  was 
severe  on  a  field  that  had  been  planted  to  peanuts  in  1941  and  had  received 
more  rainfall  than  the  others. 

In  south  Texas,  crop  rotation  may  servo  as  a  control  measure  for  peanut 
loaf  spot. 

Loss  from  southern  blight  [Sclorotium  rolf sii ]  is  determinable  only  in 
fields  where  the  nuts  are  mature  or  nearly  so,  and  consequently  was  not 
recorded  in  all  instances.  In  Wilson  County  on  16  sandy  fields  loss  from 
the  di.se/-se  ranged  from  8  to  5C%  with  an.  average  of  27%.  The  disease  was 
not  found  on  any  black-land  fields.  In  Live  Oak  County  southern  blight 
was  found  in  only  one  of  14  fields.  That  field  was  sandy  land  that  had 
been  planted  to  peanuts  frequently  since  1917.  In  Atascosa  County  the  dis- 
e;  so  was  found  on  all  4  fields  noted  causing  in  .average  loss  of  29%.  All 
of  these  fields  were  sandy  soil  that  had  probably  been  planted  to  peanuts 
frequently. 

Loss  in  'oo' nuts  from  cotton  root  rot  [ phymatotrichum  omnivorum]  was  re¬ 
stricted  to  the,  heavier  soil,  and ,••  because  of  the  greatly  expanded  peanut 
acreage  in  such"  soil,  was  more  'prevalent  ’than  usual.  The  disease  was  noted 


on  20  of  60  fields  in  Wilson  County,  affecting  5%  or  loss  of  the  plants  in 
14  fields  end  up  to  35%  in  tho  others.  Cotton  root  rot  caused  much  more 
damage  on  the  heavier  soils  in  Live  Oak  County  where  it  was  found  on  11 
fields  killing  up  to  83%  of  the  plants  with  15%  or  more  killed  in  7  fields. 
No  cotton  root  rot  was  noted  on  peanuts  in  Atascosa  and  DLnm.it  Counties, 
and  only  a  trace  in  one  field  in  Frio  County. 
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Physiologic  chlorosis,  apparently  due  to  soil  alkalinity,  was  present 
on  3  of  60  fields  in  Wilson  County,  stunting  severely  all  plants  in  2  of 
the  fields.  The  disease  was  noted  as  severe  in  one  field  in  Live  Oak 
County.  A  very  common  type  of  chlorosis,  apparently  genetic  in  origin, 
was  widespread,  generally  affecting  1  to  2%  of  the  plants  to  a  varying 
degree . 

A  virus  disease  of  peanuts,  readily  transmissible  by  the  carborundum 
method  and  causing  severe  stunting,  a  rosette  appearance,  and  clearing  of 
the  veins  in  young  leaflets,  was  widespread  throughout  Wilson,  Atascosa, 
and  Frio  Counties,  although  generally  only  a  few  plants  would  be  found  in 
any  field. 

(TEXAS  AGRICULTURAL  EXPERIMENT  STATION,  STCCKDALE.,  TEXAS). 


BRIEF  NOTES  ON  PLANT  DISEASES 

VERTICILLIUM  WILT  CF  COTTON  IN  OKLAHOMA:  Specimens  of  diseased  cotton 
plants  forwarded  to  this  department  in  late  September  of  1942  were  found 
to  be  infected  with  Verticillium  albo-atrum  Reinke  &  Berth.  This  disease 
has  been  previously  reported  from  several  of  the  cotton-producing  states, 
including  Oklahoma . 

The  Verticillium  fungus  was  first  isolated  from  diseased  cotton  plants 
received  from  near  Geary,  Oklahoma.  The  plants  had  been  growing  in  soil 
with  a  oh  range  of  6.0  to  6.5.  Examination  of  this  field  at  a  later  date 
showed  the  disease  to  be  present  in  small  isolated  areas  of  just  a  few 
plants.  The  estimated  loss  was  from  1  to  2%. 

A  period  of  12  to  16  days  was  required  to  isolate  and  identify  Verticil¬ 
lium  from  diseased  root  tissues.  Negative  results  were  obtained  when  at¬ 
tempts  were  made  to  isolate  from  aerial  parts  of  the  diseased  plants;  how¬ 
ever,  less  than  50%  of  the  root  sections  plated  yielded  Verticillium.  This 
difficulty  of  obtaining  positive  cultures  of  the  organism  has  been  experi¬ 
enced  by  other  workers,  according  to  recent  correspondence. 

In  October,  diseased  cotton  plants  were  received  from  a  field  near  '* 


M 


The  collector  of  this 


ported  large  areas  of  leafless,  dying  plants  in  the  diseased 


Mdngurn  that  were  also  infected  with  V.  albo-atru 
lot  of  plants  re 
field. 

Verticillium  wilt  of  cotton  has  been  reported  once  before  from  Oklahoma. 
(P.D.R.  Supp.  86:63.  1933).  The  occurrence  of  Verticillium  this  year 

may  be  correlated  with  the  unusual,  somewhat  excessive  amount  of  precipita¬ 
tion  Oklahoma  has  experienced.  The  1942  findings  indicate  that  in  the  fu¬ 
ture  all  collections  of  Oklahoma- grown  cotton  plants  suspected  of  being 
Fusarium- wilted  should  be  subjected  to  isolation  techniques  to  determine 
the  -  possibility  of  Verticillium  being  present.  (J.  Harvey  McLaughlin, 
Oklahoma  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  Stillwater,  Oklahoma). 


PHYTOPHTHORA  INFESTANS  ON  THE  YIEED  SOLAKUM  SARACHOIDES :  On  a  truck  farm 
near  Colma,  California,  on  October  22,  1942,  abundant  leaf  and  stem  infec¬ 
tion  of  Phytophthora  inf e stans  was  found  on  Solanum  sarachoides  Sendt. 
localized  around  scattered  volunteer  potato  plants  showing  typical  late 
blight  infection.  As  on  the  potato  leaves,  there  was  abundant  sporulation 
of  the  fungus  on  the  under  side  near  the  advancing  margin  of  the  large, 
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irregular,  wo tersonked  leaf  lesions  on  the  weeds.  T.ue  mycelial  growth 
and  sporulation  of  the  fungus  from  the  weed  when  cultured  on  the  fresh¬ 
ly  cut  surface  of  a  healthy  potato-  tuber  was  typical  of  P.  in.i. estans  from 
potato.  This  weed,  which  in  California  has  previously  been  referred  to 
Solanum  villosum  L.  ,  was  identified  as  S .  s . r a. c ho i d e s  Sendt.  oy  Di  .  G.%  L. 
Stobbirs  of  the  Division  of  Genetics ,  •  who  states  that  it  is  an  introduc¬ 
tion  from  South  America.  (It.  VI.  Gardner  and  C.  E.  Yarwood,  Division  of 
plant’  Pathology,  University  of  California,  Berkeley). 

SEPTCRIA  LEAF  SPOT  OF  CELTUCE  IN  ILLINOIS:  Prof,  M.  B.  Linn  of  the 
Department  of  Horticulture  of  the  Illinois  Agricultural  Experiment  Station, 
sent  a  specimen  of  badly  spotted  loaves  of  celtuce,  a.n  oriental  variety 
of  Lactucn  sativa,  collected'  at  Glen  Ellyn,  Illinois.  The  fungus  associ- 
a.  t  e  d~with”" t  he  spots  was  Sept or ic  lactucae  Pass.,  a  common  and  widespread 
•parasite  of  other  lettuce  varieties,  but  apparently  not  heretofore  re¬ 
ported  on  celtuce.  (J.  A.  Stevenson,  Division  of  Mycology  and  Disease 
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WEATHER  CF  NGYSIL'ER  AND  C-F  THE  FALL  CF  1942 


(From  U.  S.  Dep  rtment  of  Commerce, 
week  ending  December  3,  1942) . 
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kly  Leather  and  Crop  Bulletin  for 


The  end  of  November  terminated  the  fall  season  for  the  current  year.  In 
general,  the  season  was  characterized  by  favorable  weather,  except  for  too 
much  rain  in  some  interior,  'eastern,  and  far  northwestern  sections,  and 
rather  serious  dryness  m  much  of  the  South,  especially  the  Southeast  and 
fr  Southwest.  Temperatures  were  decidedly  uniform,  with  averages  for 
xrch  of  the  last  2  months  of  the  season  slightly  ahove  normal  in  practi¬ 
cally  all  sections  of  the  country.  September  was  relatively  warm  in  the 
more  eastern  and  far  Western  States,  and  moderately  cooler  than  normal  in 
intervening  areas. 

Figure  1  shows  that  November  had  slightly  below  normal  temperature  in  a 
relatively  small  northwestern  area  and  also  very  locally  in  the  Northeast 
and  on  the  Pacific  coast;  elsewhere  there  was  somewhat  more-than-normal 
warmth.  Figure  2  shows  the  departures  from  normal  for  the  fall  season 
( September-Nov ember )  as  a  whole.  Except  in  a  few  limited  areas,  the  av¬ 
erages  were  somewhat  above  normal.  In  fact,  recent  , years  have  had  a  re¬ 
markable  run  of  near-normal  to  above-normal  fall  temperatures.  During  the 
last  decade  not  a  single  fall  could  be  classed  as  generally  cold,  for  all 
but  one  have  averaged  from  practically  normal  temperature  to  decidedly 
above  normal  rather  generally  throughout  the  country;  the  one  exception, 
that  of  1937,  had  substantially  below  normal  in  Eastern  States,  though  ab¬ 
normally  warm  in  the  West. 

Figure  3  shows  the  percentage  of  normal  precipitation,  by  State  aver- 
a p c s ,  for  November  1942.  November  was  abnormally  wet  in  a  large  north¬ 
western  area,  including ' northern  California,  and  also  from  the  central 
Mississippi  Valley  and  Lake  Region  eastward.  This  month  was  abnormally 
dry  in  the  South,  especially  the  Southwest  where  very  little  precipitation 
occurred;  New  Mexico  had  only  3  percent  of  normal  rainfall  for  the  month. 
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Fig.  1.  Departure  of  Mean  Temperature  from.  Normal 

November,  1942 
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Fig.  2.  Departure  of  Mean  Temperature  from  Normal 

Sept.  -  Nov. ,  1942 
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Fig.  3*  Percentage  of  Normal  Precipitation  by  States. 

November,  1942 
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Fig.  4»  Percentage  of  Normal  Precipitation  by  States 
The  Fall  (Sept.  -  Nov.)  1942 
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For  the  country  as  a  whole  fall  is  normally  the  driest  season  of  the 
year,  the  United  States  average  precipitation  being  6.44  inches.  The  coun 
try-wide  average  for  the  fell  of  1942  was  7*08  inches  or  110  percent  of 
normal . 

For  the  fall  season  as  a  whole,  Figure  4  shows  deficient  rainfall  in  the 
Southeast,  parts  of  the  Southwest,  and  a  limited  central-northern  area. 

All  other  sections  of  the  country  had  above  normal,  the  excesses  being 
largely  in  the  middle  East,  Lake  region,  the  far  Northwest,  Rocky  Mountain 
States,  and  the  southern  Plains. 


CHECK  LIST  REVISION 


Freeman  Weiss 


VIBURNUM  (CAPRIFCLIACEAE) 

VIBURNUM  spp.  Native  shrubs  of  many  kinds  and  wide  distribution  in 
temperate  N.  America,  chiefly  of  interest  as  furnishing 
food  for  wildlife,  some  also  planted  for  ornament.  Famili¬ 
ar  examples:  V.  ACERIFOLIUM  L.  ,  NMPLELEaF  VIBURNUM,  of 
Growth  ’Regions  23  to  29  incl.j  V.  ALKIFGLIUB  Harsh. , 
HCBBLEBUSR ,  of  G.  R.'s  23,  24,^  26,  27;  V.  DENTATUM  L., 
ARRCWWOCD,  of  G.  R.’s  22  to  27;  V.  LANTANA  L.,  WAYFARING 
TREE,  native  of  Europe  but  naturalized  in  Eastern  States; 

V.  LENTaGO  L.,  NANNYBERRY,  of  G.  R.’s  13,  15,  18,  21  to  29 
incl. ;  V.  TRILCBUM  Marsh. ,  CRANBERRY-BUSH,  of  G.  R.’s  4, 
12,  15,  18,  21  to  27. 


Botryosphaeria  ribis  (Tode  ex  Fr. )  Gross.  &  Dug.,  on  branches.  Va. 
Cercospora  varia  Pk. ,  leaf  spot.  Me.  to  Gulf  States,  Colo.  &  Wis. 

(C.  opuli  (Fckl. )  Bonn.,  reported  in  Ala .,  Miss .  &  Iowa,  may  be 
the  same )  . 

Coleosporium  viburni  Arth.,  rust  (II,  III).  Ill.,  Iowa,  Mich.,  Wis. 

0  and  I  unknown. 

Corticium  stevensii  Burt,  thread  blight.  Fla.,  N.  Car. 

Crypto sphaeria  secreta  (Cke.  &  Ell,)  Sacc.,  on  twigs.  N*  J. 
Cryptosporella  lentaginis  (Ell.  &  Ev.)  Rehm,  on  twigs.  Iowa. 

Diapcrthe  beckhausii  Nits.,  on  branches.  Mass.,  N.  Y. 

D.  onuli  Wehmeyer.  N.  Y.  ,  N.  Dak. 

D.  viburni  Dearn.  &  Bis  by.  Iowa,  N.  J. 

Diplod:.. a  microspora  Berk.  <1  Curt.,  on  twigs.  Pa. 

Dothiorella  peckiana  Sacc.,  on  branches.  N.  Y. 

Fomes  conchatus  (Pers.  ex  Fr. )  Gill.,  on  dead  branches.  Mo. 

Godronia  urceolus  (Alb.  &  Schw.  ex  Fr.)  Sacc.,  on  dead  branches.  Mich 
Haplosporella  viburni  (Ell.  &  Dearn.)  Petr.  (?Physalo.spora  obtusa) , 
on  twigs.  N.  Y. 

Hendersonia  foliorum  Fckl.  var.  viburni  Sacc.,  leaf  spot.  Fla., 

Texas. 

Hymenochaete  agglutinans  Ell.,  stem-girdle.  Pa. 
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Kacrophoma  hyalina  (Berk.  &  Curt.)  Berl.  &  Vogl.,  on  branches. 
N.  Y.  (?•  Diplodia  lantanae  Fckl.) 

M,  viburni  Dearn.  &  House,  on  branches.  Md. ,  N.  Y. 
(Dothiorella  viburni (Dearn. .&  House)  Petr. ) 

Licropeltis  viburni  Dearn.  &  House,  ?  leaf  blight.  N.  Y. 
Uicrosphaera  alni  DC.  ex  Vv'int . ,  powdery  mildew.  Widespread. 
Pezicula  minuta  Pk.,  on  dead  branches.  N.  Y.,  Va. 

Ph'CLlosticta  lantanoidis  Pk.  ,  leaf  spot.  K.  Y. 

P.  tinea  Sacc.  Me.,  Vt. 

P.  tineola  Sacc.  Wis. 


Phymatotrichum  omnivorum  (Shear)  Dug.,  root  rot.  Texas. 
Physalospora  obtusa  (Schw.)  Cke.,  on  dead  branches.  N.  Y. 
Plasmopara  viburni  Pk. ,  downy  mildew.  N.  Y.  to  Ala.  and  Minn. 
Pseudomonas  viburni  (Thornberry  &  Anderson)  Stapp,  leaf  spot.  Ill. 
Puccini a  linkii  Klotzsch,  rust  (III).  Ida.,  Mich.,  Mont.,  N.  H. , 
Wash. 


Ramularia  viburni  Ell.  &  Ev. ,  leaf  spot. 
Sphaerographium  hystricinum  (Ell.)  Sacc., 
on  dead  branches.  N.  Y.  The  latter 
.  (Pk. )  Jacz . 

Verticillium  albo-atrum  Reinke  &•  Berth. , 


Tenn. ,  Wis. 

and  S.  lantanoidis  Pk., 
is  Rhsbdospora  lantanoidis 

wilt.  Ill. 


VIBURNUM  spp 


Exotic  flowering  shrubs,  grown  for  ornament,  especially 
V.  CPULUS  L.,  SNOWBALL,  of  Europe,  cult.  Zone  III 5  V. 
TCMENTCSUM  Thunb . ,  JAPANESE  S.,  of  E.  Asia,  cult.  Zone  IV; 
V.  1  ACROCEPKALUM'  Fort . ,  CHINESE  S.,  of  China,  cult.  Zone  VI 


A-_robacterium  tumefaciens  (EPS.  &  Tov,ns.)  Conn,  crown  gall.  Wash. 
Botrytis  cinerea  Pers.,  shoot  blight.  Wash. 

Cercospora  tinea  Sacc.,  leaf  spot.  La. 

C.  varia  Pic.  (?  C.  opuli  (Fckl.)  Hohn. ) .  Iowa. 

Clitocybe  tabescens  (Scop,  ex  Fr.)  Bres.,  root  rot,  Fla. 

Corticium.  stevensii  Burt,  thread  blight.  N.  Car. 

Dlaporthe-  opuli  Wehmeyer,  on  branches.*  N.  Dak. 

Helminthosporium  beaumontii  Sacc.,  leaf  spot.  Ala.,  Texas. 

Micro spha era  alni  DC.  ex  Wint.,  powdery  mildew.  Wis. 

Phomopsis  so-.  (?  P.  beckhausii  (Cke.  )  Trav. )  ,  on  twigs,  ?  dieback. 
Md.,  N.  Y. 

Phyllosticta  punctata  Ell.  &  Dearn.,  leaf  spot.  Iowa,  Wis. 
Plasmopara  viburni  fUc. ,  downy  mildew.  *  Md. 

Pseudomonas  viburni  (Thornberry  &  Anderson)  Stapp,  leaf  spot. 

Ill . ,  Iowa . 

Rhabdospora  interrupta  (B$rk.  M  Curt.)  Sacc.,  on  stems.  Alaska,  Pa. 


VIBURNUM  TIMJS  L.,  LAURESTINUS .  Large  shrub  or  small  tree  of  Medi¬ 
terranean  region,  grown  for  ornament.  Zone  VI. 


Cpphaleuros  virescens  Kze. ,  green  scurf.  Fla.,  La. 
Flendersonia  tini  Ell.  &  Langl.  ,  loaf  spot.  La. 
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Heterodera  marioni.  (Cornu)  Goodey,  root  knot,  Calif.  A1  so  on 
V.  davidi  Franc h0  Md. 

Leptosphaeria  tini  Ell.'  &  Ev.  ,  leaf  spot.  La. 

P-lasmopara.  viburni  Pk. ,  downy  mildew.  Ga. 

Verticillium  a.lbo-atrum  Reinke  &  Berth.. ,  wilt.  Oregon. 

VITEX  •  (VEREENACEAE ) 

VI.TjiX  AGNUS-CASIUS  L.,  CHASTE-TREE.  Shrub  of  S'.  Europe,  grown  for 
ornament,.  Zone  VI-VII. 


Cercospora  viticis  Ell.  &.  Ev. ,  leaf  spot.  La.,  Texas. 

Phymatotrichum  omnivorum  (Shear)  Dug.,  root  rot.  Texas. 

VITIS  (VITACEAE)  /  -  , 

V ITIS  spp. ,  cultivated  grapes.  (1)  Derived  from  V.  VINIFERA  L. , 

EUROPEaI  VvTNE  GR...PE;  ■  commercial  cultivation  in  U.  S. 

, '  ■  restricted  almost  entirely  to  California. 

Agrobacterium  tumefaciens  (EFS.  &  Towns.)  Conn,  crown  gall. 

Ariz.,  Calif.,  Oregon,.  Mash. 

Alter ns ri a  sp.,  fruit  rot.  Calif. 

Armillaria  mellea  Vahl  ex  Fr. ,  root ; rot.  Calif.,  Wash. 

»  •  •  . 

Aspergillus  niger  Tiegh. ,  punch  mold,  black  mold  rot.  Calif. 

Botrytis  cinerea  Pers.,  gray  mold  rot,  shoot  blight.  Calif.,  Oregon. 
Cercospora  vitis  (Ldv. )  Sacc.  (C.  viticola  (Ces.)  Sacc.).  See 
Mycosphaerella  personate . 

Cladosporium  sp. ,  green  mold  rot.  Calif. 

Cryptosporella  viticola  Shear,  dead-arm,  branch  necrosis.  ? Calif. 
Didymosphaeria  sapmenti  (Cke.  &  Hark.)  Berl. •  &  Yogi.,  on  twigs.  Calif. 
Diplodia  viticola  Desm. ,  on  canes.  N.  J. 

Elsinoe  ampeliria  '  (,DBy. )  Shear  (Sphaceloma  ampelinum  DBy. )  ,  anthrac- 
nose.  Texas. 


Eut-ypella  vitis  (Schw.  ex  Fr-.  )  Ell.  &  Ev.  ,  on_  branches. 


N  f! 

INI  • 


ar . ,  Pa. 


(Gloecsporium  ampeloohagum  (Pass.)  Sacc.):  Elsinoe  ampelina. 

Glome Folia  cingulata  (Ston.)  Spauld.  &  S chronic,  ripe  rot.'  Texas. 

Guignardia ‘bidwellii  (Ell.)  Viala  &  -Revaz,  black  rot.  Ala. ,  Mass., 
Neb.r.  (One  of  the  principal  'factors  in  the  failure  of  European 
grape  culture  in  the  Eastern  States). 

Heterodera  m’arioni  (Cornu)  Goodey,  root  knot.  Ala.,  Calif. 

Isariopsis  clavispora.  (Berk.  &  Curt.)  Sacc.  See  Mycosphaerella 
per sonata. 

Me, lane onium  fuligineum  (Scribner  &  Viala)  Cav. ,  bitter  rot.  Ga. 

Micro pera  ampelina  Sacc.  &  Fairm. ,  on  branches.  K.  Y. 

Mycosphaerella  p or sonata  Higgins  (Cercospora  vitis  (Lev.)  Sacc.), 
leaf  spot.  Fla.,  Ga.,  La.  The  conidial  stage  is  also  known 
as  Isariopsis  clavispora  (Berk.  &  Curt.)  Sacc. 
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VIRectXa'viticola  Berk.  &  Curt.,  on  branches.  Aia. 

Penicillin  spp. ,  blue  mold  rot.  Cosmopolitan. 

Pestalotia  pezizoicies  de  Not.,  on  steim>.  S.  ■ 

phymatotrichum  omnivorum  (Shear)  Du“’*  £°°  TO  '  car.,  P.  R. 

hopella  vitis  (Thum.),Arth  rust  UI,  FXa.,S  milde. 


Physopella  vitis  Uhum. )  *  .•>  -  Toni,  downy  mildew. 

Plasmopara  vlticola  (Berk  ^ in  he 

S;;  of  European  grape^culture  in  the  Eastern^tatee) . 
Pratylenchus  musicola  (Coob)  piip-,  ^  blight.  Calif. 

Uncinula'^necator'^^Schw)1)  Burr! ,  poSd^Mldew.  Calif.,  Md.,  Idaho, 

Blackleasles" ( "biack  mildew" )  of  fruit,  -  attributed  to  secondary 
pffects  of  wood-rotting  fungi  m  the  trunk.  Sail  • 

Pierce's  disease  (Anaheim,  California  vine,  or  Emperor  disease),  - 

unidontified  virus.  Calif.  _ 

Ring  mildew,  (fruit  blemish),  -  cause  unknown.  Calii. 

Shot  berry,  -  defective  pollination.  Uu.il. 

Sulphur  dioxide  injury  (skin  blanching,  sunken  caps),  -  SC2  fumi 

;atefberry,  -"physiological,  possibly  excessive  bearing.  Calif. 

VITIS  spp.,  cultivated  grapes.  (2)  Derived  chiefly ’from  DABRUSCA^L. 

Zonb  vldogithor  with  other  native  sop.  in  some  localities 

Agrobacterium  tumefaciens  (EFS.  &Town.)  Conn,  crown  gall.  Viide- 

Armillaria" mellca  Vahl  ex  Fr.,  root  rot.  ark.,  Mo.,  Texas. 

Botrytis  cinsrea  Pers.,  gray  mold  rot.  Cosmopolite . 

■n  'n„go  amnoloDhaga  Cav. ,  loaf  blotch.  Texao. 

Bnosia  .1  &  Mvcosphaeralla  porsonata. 

•  (Cc-rcospora  vitis  (L^v.  /  bacc.j.  .  j  , 

,  /o  'fTr>  \  Drpq  root  rot.  b.  uai  . 

Clitocybo  tabe.  scans  (Scop,  ex  rr.)  -c - s •  » 

iuXc ^ Ci-la.  /c  \  c PCC  -white  rot-,  dieback.  Mass. 

Coniothynum  diploaiella  (up^g,.  )  (cnee  ) 

to  Fla .  &  Texas .  (also  known  as  Cornelia  diploaiella  (Speg. ) 

Petr.  &  Syd.;  Metasphaoria  diplodiella  Berp’  s‘‘lu 
oerfect  stage,  is  not  reported  in  this  range).  ....  . 

Cryptos corolla  viticola  Shear,  dead  arm,  branch  necrosis,  hide 

spread,  chiefly  in  the  N.E.  States.  vitis. 

Cytospora  vitis  nont.  on  twigs  nans  ,  Va.  See  Valsa 

Dr ldinia  concentric?.  (colt,  ex  i?r.)  ^s.  & 

(Schw.)  Gas.  &  de  Not.,  on  stumps.  Md. ,  Va. 

Diaoorthe  niedusaea  Kits.,  on  stems.  Va.  ■ 

Dioiodia  viticola  Desm. ,  on  twigs.  Md. ,  Mich.,  b.  J-.  V  • 

Elsinoo  amp-lino  (DBy . )  Shear  (Sphaceloma  ampolmum  D3y.)  ant  - 
nose,  bird’s-eye  rot.  Widespread. 

Endothi r  gyrosa  Schw.  ex  Fr.,  on  canes,  k.  G-.r.  Q  \ 

iSypona  vitis  (Schw.  ox  Fr. ) , Ell.  &  Ev.  (Eutypa  viticola  Sacc. ) , 

on  stems.  Md. ,  Mich  * 
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(.ulceosporium  ampelophagum  (Pass.)  Sacc.):  Elsinoe  ampelina. 

Glome rella  cingulata  (Ston. )  Spauld.  &  Schrenk,  ripe  rot.  Wide¬ 
spread. 

Guagnardia  bidwellii  (Eli.)  Viala  &  Ravaz,  black  rot  of  fruit, 

•leaf  spot.  General. 

Haplosporella  fabaeformis  (Pass.  &  Thiim. )  Petr.  &  Syd.  (Sphaeropsis 
vitigena  Ell.  &  Ev. ),  on  stems.  Ivans.,  Md. ,  N.  Y. 

Hendersonia  sarmentorum  Westend. ,  on  twigs.  N.  J.,  Texas. 

Heterodera  marioni  (Cornu)  Goodey,  root. knot.  N.  Car. 

Hysterographium  viticola  (Cke.  &  Pk.)  .Rehm,  on  stems.  Md.,  N.  J.,  Va. 

(Isariopsis  ciavispora  (Berk.  &  Curt.)  Sacc.):  Mycosphaerella 
personata. 

Leptothyrium  pomi  (Mont.  &  Fr.)  Sacc.  (?  Microthyrielia  rubi  Petr.), 
fly  speck.  Pa.,  W.  Va. 

Macropboma  farlowiana  (Viala  &  Sauv. )  F.  Tassi,  on  leaves.  N.  Y. 

M.  peckiana  (Thun.)  Eerl.  &  Vcgl.,  on  twigs.  N.  Y. 


.  reniformis  (Viala  &  Ravaz)  Cav. ,  on  stems. 


Va. 


Kelanconium  fuligineum  (Scribner  &  Viala)  Cav.,  bitter  rot.  Wide¬ 
spread. 

Mycosphaerella  personata  Higgins  (Cercospora  vitis  (Lev.)  Sacc., 

* Isariopsis  ciavispora  (Bebk.  &  Curt. )  Sacc.),  leaf  spot.  Wide- 
spread. 

Nectria  coccinea  Pers.  ex  -Fr.,  on  canes  following  crown  gall.  Oregon. 
Nummularis  clypeus  (Schw.)  Cke.,  on  stems.  -  Ala.  ’ 

Penicillium  spp. ,  blue  mold’.  Cosmopolitan. 

Pestalotia  spp.,  fruit  rot,  leaf  and  stem  spot • (secondary) . 

(P.  pezizoides  dp  Not.,  Md.,  K.  J. ,  Va.;  P.  menezesiana  Bres. 

&  Torr.,  Conn.,  Fla.;  ?  -P.  uvicola  Speg. ,  widespread. ) 

Pezizella  oenotherae  (Cke.  &  Ell.)  Sacc.  Va. 

Phoma.  spp.  Of  numerous  forms  reported  under  this  name  in  associa¬ 
tion  with  fruit  rot,  leaf  spot  and  dieback,  P.  uvicola  Berk.  & 
Curt.  (-  Guignardia  bidwellii)  is  .most  frequent;  for  others 
see  Macropboma,  Haplosporella  and  Phomopsis. 

Phomopsis  sp. ,  on  .stems.  Vo..  See  Diaporthe. 

Phyllosticta  viticola  (Berk,  fit  Curt.)  Thiim.  (P.  labruscae  Thiim.). 

Conidial  stage  of  Guignardia  bidwellii. 

Pkymatotrichum  omnivorum  (Shear)  Dug.,  root  rot.  Ariz.,  Nev. ,  Texas. 
Physalospo’ra  obtusa  (Schw.)  Cke.,  on  canes.  Mass,  to  Ga .  &  Mich. 
Plasmopara  viticola  (Berk.  &  Curt.)  Berl.  &  de  Toni,  downy  mildew. 
General . 

Polyporus  spp.,  wood  rot,  chiefly  of  old  trunks  and  stumps,  especial¬ 
ly  P.  gilvus  Schw.  ex  Fr. ,  Tenn.;  P.  hirsutus  Wulf.  ex  Fr. ,  Va.; 

P.  tulipiferus  (Schw.)  Overh. ,  Va.;  P.  versicolor  L.  ex  Fr.  , 

Ala.,  Mich.,  Va.,  Wis. 

Poria  spp.,  wood  rot.  P.  isabellina  (Fr. )  Gverh. ,  Md.;  P.  papyracea 
(Schw.)  Cke.,  K.  Car.,  Va.  ;  P.  versipora  Pers.  ex  Romell,  Mich., 
Va.;  P.  viticola  (Schw.)  Cke.,  Md. ,  Va. 

Pratylenchus  pratensis  (De  Man)  Filip.,  on  roots.  Calif. 

Pyrenochaeta  vitis  Viala  &  Sauv.  (?  Rhytismc  vitis  Schw.),  on  leaves. 
Mass.,  N.  Y.,  Pa.,  Texas. 
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VITIS  spp.  cont. 

Roesleria  hypogaea  Thum.  &.Pass.,  .root  rot.  N.  Y.  to  Va.,  Mo., 
and  Iowa.. 

Rosellinia  necatrix  (Kartig)  Berl.,  white  root  rot.  Ala.,  Ind. , 
Mich.,  N.  Y. ,  Ohio. 

Schizophyllum  commune  Fr. ,  wood  rot.  Va. 

Sclerotium  bataticola  Taub.,  root  rot.  Texas. 

Septoria.  ampelina  Berk.  .&  Curt.,  leaf  spot.  N.  Y..,  Texas,  Va. 
(Sphaceloma  ampelinurn  DBy . ) :  Elsinoe  ampelina. 

Sphaeropsis  spp.,  on  twigs  and  canes.  See  Haplosporella ,  Ma  crophoma 
..  and -Physalospora. 

Stereum  spp.,  wood  rot.  S.  purpureum  Pers.,  Fla.;  S.  umbrinum  Berk. 
&  Curt. ,  Va. 

Uncinula  necator  (Schw.)  Burr.,  powdery  mildew.  General. 

Vais  a  vitis  (Schw.)  Berk.  &Curt.,(tCytoepora  vitis  Mont.),  on  twigs.  Pa. 

VITIS  AESTIVALIS  Michx. ,  SUMMER  GRAPE.  Growth  Regions  22,  23,  24,  25, 
27,  28,  29;  cult.  Zone  V. 

Alternaria  sp. ,  ?  leaf  spot.  Fla. 

Diolodia  viticola  Desm. ,  on  stems..  Pa. 

Elsinoe  ampelina  (DBy.)  Shear,  anthracnose.  Fla. 

Eutypella  vitis  (Schw.  ex  Fr.)  Ell.  &  Ev.,  on  stems.  Pa..,  S.  Car. 
Guignardia  bidwellii  (Ell.)  Viala  &  Ravaz,  black  rot.  ’Widespread. 
Helminthosporium  sp. ,  ?  leaf  spot.  Fla. 

Heterodera  marioni  (Cornu)  Goodey,  root  knot.  Calif.,  Fla. 
Macroohoma  longispora  (Thum.)  Berl.  &  Vogl.,  on  stems.  S.  Car. 

m.  viticola  (Cke.)  Berl.  &  Vogl.,  on  leaves.  S.  Car. 

Phoma  ampelina  (Cke.)  .Sacc.,  on  stems.  Pa. 

Phomopsis  viticola  Sacc.,  on  stems.  N.  Y. 

Phyllachora  picea  (Berk.  &  Curt.)  Sacc.,  on  stems.  N.  Y. 

Physopella  vitis  (Thum.)  Arth. ,  rust  (II).  Fla. 

Plasmopars  viticola  (Berk.  Curt.)  Berl.  &  de  Toni,  downy  mildew. 
Widespread. 

Pyrcnochaeta  vitis  Viala  &  Sauv. ,  on  leaves.  Miss.,  S.  Car. 
Rhabdospora  mueggenbiirgii  Sacc.,  on  stems.  La. 

Septoria  ampelina  Berk.  &  Curt.,  leaf  spot.  N.  Y.,  Va. 

Uncinula  necator  (Schw. )  Burr.,  powdery  mildew.  Widespread. 

VITIS  BAILEYANA  Muns. ,  POSSUM  GRAPE.  Growth  Regions  25,  27,  28,  29 . 

Also  V.  BERLANDIERI  Planch.,  WINTER  GRAPE,  of  G.  R.'s  11, 
17,  2C,  30. 


Coniothyrium  berlandieri -Viala  &.Sauv.,  leaf  spot.  Texas. 
Corticiurn  sp. ,  root  rot.  Texas. 

Heterodera  marioni  (Cornu).  Goodey,  root  knot.  Texas. 
Pyrcnochaeta  vitis  Viala  &  Sauv.,  on  leaves.  Texas. 


VITIS 


CALIFCRNICA  Benth . ,  CALIFORNIA  GRAPE.  Growth  Regions  1,  2,  3, 
10,  11.  Also  V.  ARIZONICA  Engelm.  ,  CANYON  GRAPE,  of 
G.  R.'s  9,  10,  11,  16,  17.  ■ 
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VITIS  CALIFORNICA  cont. 

Dichomera  viticola  Cke.&  Hark.,  on  dead  stems.  Calif. 

Fusicladium  minutulum  Sacc.,  on  leaves.  Oregon,  Wash, 
heterodera 'marioni  (Cornu)  Goodey',  root  knot.  Calif, 
lvlycosphaerella  personata  Higgins  (Cercospora  vitis  (Lev.)  Sacc.), 
leaf  spot.  Calif. 

Phoma  vitis  Bon.,  on  stems.  Calif. 

Phyllosticta  spermoides  Pk.,.  leaf  spot.  Calif. 

Plasmopara  viticola  (Berk.  &  Curt.)  Berl.  &  de  Toni,  downy  mildew. 
Calif. 

Septosocrium  heterosporum  Ell.  &  Gall.  (?  Cercospora  roesleri  (Catt.) 
Sacc.),  leaf  spot.-  Calif. 

Uncinula  necator  Schw.  ex  Burr.,  powdery  mildew.  Calif. 

VITIS  ROTUND I FOLIA.  llichx. ,  MUSCADiNE  GRAPE.  Growth  Regions  20,  22,  25, 
28,  29,  30;  cult.  Zone  V.  Also  V.  RUNS CNI ANA  Simpson, 

•  '  BIRD  GRAPE,  of  G.  R.'s  30  &  31. 

Armillaria  me  Ilea  Vahl  ex  Fr.  ,  root  rot.  Fla.,  Miss.,  N.  Car. 
B.otryosphaeria  ribis  (Tode  ex. 'Fr.)  Gross  &  Dug.,  on  canes.  Fla. 
(Cercospora  brachypus  Ell.  &  Ev. ) :  Mycosphaerella  angulata. 

Crypt osporella  viticola  Shear,  canker,  dead-arm.  Miss.,  N.  &  S.  Car. 
Crypt ostictis  inaequalis  Tehon  &  Stout,  on  leaves.  Ill. 

Eutypella  vitis  (Schw.  ex  Fr.)  Ell.  &  Ev.  (?  E.  fraxinicola  (Cke. 

&  Pk.)  Sacc.),  on  stems,  a la.,  Ga . ,  N.  Gar. 

Guignardia 'sp. ,  muscadine  black  rot.  Ga. 

G.  bidwellii  (Ell.)  Vial a  &  Ravaa,  black  rot.  Del.  to  Gulf  States, 
'Mo.  '&  Iowa.  (Chiefly  a  foliage ■ disease  on  this  host;  reported 
under  this  name  but  may  be  a  distinct  sp.  as  found  in  Ga.  ) 
'Macrophoma  sp.  ,  soft  rot.  Ga. 

Melanconium  sp.  (?  M.  fuligineum  (Scribner  &  Viala)  Cev.),  bitter  rot, 
F la . ,  Ga . 

Mycosphaerella  angulata  Jenkins  (Cercospora  brachypus  Ell.  &  Ev.), 
angular  leaf  spot.  Ala.,  Ga.,  Va. 

Physalospora  fusca  N.  E.  Stevens,  on  stems.  S.  Car. 

P.  obtuse  (Schw.)  Cke.  Ala.,  Ga. 

P.  rhodina  (Berk.  &-C'urt.)  Cke.  S.  Car. 

Physopella  vitis  (Thum. )  Arth.,  rust  (II).  Ala.,  Fla. 

Plasmopara  viticola  (Berk.  &  Curt.)  Berl.  &' de  Toni,  downy  mildew. 
(Resistant).  Ala.,  Mich. 

Septoria  ampelina  Berk.  &  Curt.,  leaf  spot.  N.  Car.,  Texas. 
Tryblidiolli  rufula  (Sprang,  ex  Fr.)  Sacc.,  on  stems.  Fla. 

VITIS  RUPESTRIS  Scheele,  SAND  GRAPE.  Indigenous  to  Growth  Regions  11, 
16,  17,  20,  25,  27,  28,  29;  cult.  Zone  V;  also  V.  CINEREA 
Engelm. ,  SWEET  WINTER  G. ,  of  G.  R.’s  11,  17,  20,  22,  23, 

25,  29,  30. 


Guignardia  bidwellii  (Ell.)  Viala  &  Revaz,  black  rot 
Heterodera  marioni  (Cornu)  Goodey,  root  knot.  Miss. 
Mycosphaerella  personata  Higgins,  leaf  spot.  Kans. 


Texas,  W.  Va. 
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VITIS  RUPESTRIS  cont.  /  _ 

Phynrtotrichum  omnivorum  (Shear) -Dug. ,  root  rot.  Texas. 

Plnsnopnrr. • viticola  (Berk.  &  Curt.)  Berl.  &  de  Toni,  downy  mildew. 

Ill . ,  Ind . ,  L" .  • 

• Uhc inula  necator  Schw.  ex  Burr.,  powdery  mildew.  Ill. 

VTTTS  VULPINA  L. ,  FROST  GRAPE.  Indigenous  throughout  the  Eastern  States 
and  Mississippi  Valley,  and  along  streams  to  the  Rocky  Mts. 
Some  authorities  distinguish  V.  cordifolia  Lam.  and  V. 
rioaria  Michx.  Used  chiefly  for  rootstocks  but  has  also 
furnished  hort.  vars.  of  tabic  grapes. 

Ascochyta  smpelina  Sacc.,  on  leaves.  Wis.  • 

CorcosDor*'  vuloine  Ell.  &  Kell.,  leaf  spot.  Kans. 

Eutyp-.lla  vitis  (Schw.  ex  Fr.  )  Ell.  &  Ev. ,  on  stems.  N.  J. 

•Gloeodos  pomigena  (Schw.)  Colby,  on  stems.  Ind. 

Guigno rdia  bidwollii  (Ell.)  Viala •  1  Ravaz ,  bl  ck  rot.  Geneid. 

Haplo s porella  f  ibr.eformis  (Pass.  k  Thura. )  Petr.  &  Syd.  ,  on  stems. 

Kans . , • Md . ,  N .  J . ,  N *  i . 

HeLnirthos porium  siliquosum  Berk.  &  Curt.,  on  twigs.  S.  Car. 
Heterodera  marioni  (Cornu)  Goodey,  root  knot.  Calif.,  Miss. 
Hysterographium  flexuosum  (Schw.  ex  Fr.)  Rehm  and  H.  vulvatum  (Schw.) 
Re hm,  on  stems.  N.  Car. 

■  Macrophoma  farlowiana  (Viala  &  Sauv . )  F.  Tassi,  on  leaves.  N.  Y. 
Mycosphaerella  personata  Higgins  (Cercospora  vitis  (Lev; )  Sacc.), 

leaf  spot  o  Ga .  ,  I_l1j  ,  La. ,  iviich.  ,  ivio. 

Myxos porium  viticola  Dearri.  k  House,  on  stems.  L.  Y. 

Pestalotia  pezizoides  de  Not.,  on  stems.  Md.,  Kans.,  S.  Gar. 
*Phyllcsticta  spermoides  Pk.,  leaf  spot.  Ill.,  Kans.,  N.  Y.,  Wis. 

(p.  viticola  (Berk,  &  Curt.)  Thum. ) :  Guignardia  bidwellii. 
Physalospora  spp. ,  on  canes  &  branches.  P.  lusca  N.  E.  Stevens, 

S.  Car.;  P.  obtusa  (Schw.)  Cke.,  Va. 

■  .Plasmopara  viticola  (Berk.  &  Curt.)  Berl.  &  de  Toni,  downy  mildew. 

Widespread. 

Poiyporus  versicolor  L.  ex  Fr.,  wood  rot.  Nebr . 

Pyrenochaeta  vitis  Viala  &  Sauv.  (?  Rhytisma  vitis  Schw.), 
on  leaves.  N.  Car;,  Pa.,  Texas. 

Rhabdospora  mueggenburgii  Sacc.,  on  stems.  La. 

Septoria  ampelina  Berk,  k  Curt.,  leaf  spot.  S.  Car.,  Texas. 

S.  kellermaniana  Thiim.  Kans. 

Thyridium  vitis  Ell.  k  Ev. ,  on  stems.  Kans. 

Unc inula  necator  (Schw.)  Burr.,  powdery  mildew.  Widespread. 

Valsa  vitis  Schw.  ex  Berk.  k  Curt.  ,  on  stems.  Pa. 

SIGN  CF  MYCOLOGY  AID  DISEASE  SURVEY). 


'"Insert.  Pezizella  oenotherae  (Cke.  k  Ell.)  Sacc.  (Sclcrotiopsis 
concava  (Desm.)  .Shear  &  Dodge),  on  stems.  Va. 
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Abies:  fungi  on  Mt.  Shasta,  253, 
254. 

Abnormalities,  of  tobacco,  252. 

Abstoaa  reticulatum,  258. 

Acer:  leaf soots,  6. 

-  rub rum:  Fomes  f omentarius , 

348. 

Achras  zapota:  rust,  first  rept. 
for  U.  S.,  26C. 

Actinomyces  scabies,  6,  10,  108, 
438 . 

Aecidium  gossypii,  144. 

Aegilops:  diseases  in  Lich. ,  68; 
stem  rust,  193. 

^esculus  hippocastanum:  leaf- 
blotch,  6. 

Agaricus  arvensis,  258. 

Agoseris  grandiflora:  Puccinia 
hieracii,  254. 

Agrobacterium  tumefaciens ,  11, 

23 j  294;  new  host,  23. 

Agropyron:  bacterial  spot,  497; 
black  spot  (undet.),  233; 
Cercosporella  footrot,  233; 
diseases  in  Rich.,  68,  in  Wis., 
20,  21;  ergot,  408;  Fusarium 
culnorum,  234;  leaf  rust,  238; 
Ilyccsphaerella  tulasnei,  230; 
powdery  mildew,  229,  497;  Puc¬ 
cinia  pattersoniana,  238;  Rhyn- 
chcsporium  scald  (leaf  scorch) , 
235;  Sc ole cotrichum  streak 
disease  (brown  stripe),  235; 
Selenophoma  donacis  var.,  231; 
Septoria -elymi ,  231;  stem  rust, 
327;  ’’ojnowicia  graminis,  232. 

Agrostis:  diseases  in  Mich. ,  68, 
Wis,,  21;  fungi  on  Mt.  Shasta, 
254;  Sclerotiuni  rhizodes,  360; 
stripe  smut,  497 >  498. 

Alabama,  75,  146,  280,  376,  450. 

Albinism,  of  tobacco,  252. 

albugo  Candida,  196. 

—  ipomoeae-panduranae ,  195. 

-  occidentalis ,  18,  49,  451. 

Alder:  see  Alnus. 

Aleurocliscus  sp.  ,  254. 

Alfalfa:  bacterial  wilt,  193; 


(Alfalfa):  blackstem,  193;  downy 
mildew,  193;  leaf spot,  296; 
rust,  191. 

Allium:  see  also  garlic,  onion, 
shallot. 

-  validum:  Uromyces  aemulus, 

197. 

Alnus  sinuata:  Septoria  leaf spot, 

393. 

Alopecurus  prat  errs  is:  Puccinia 
graminis,  69. 

Alternaria  sp(p. ) ,  on  apple,  442; 
barley,  394;  cabbage,  444;  cot¬ 
ton,  474;  lemon,  447;  tobacco, 
437  • 

-  cucumerina,  6,  112,  354,  411. 

—  longipes,  53* 

-  radicina,  see  Stemphylium 

radicinum. 

-  solani,  6,  48,  103,  113,  26l, 

295,  336,  366,  367,  369,  384, 
489,  492. 

-  tenuis,  379* 

-  tomato,  451. 

Amanitopsis  vaginata,  258. 
Ambrosia  trifida:  Puccinia  xan- 
thii,  195. 

Andropogon:  diseases  in  Mich., 

69;  ergot,  408;  rust,  193; 
smut,  193. 

Anemone  occidentalis:  fungi  on 
Mt.  Shasta,  254* 

Anguina  tritici,  110,  337,  479. 
Angular  leaf spot,  01  cotton,  1G7; 
cucumber,  6,  9,  335,  363; 
tobacco,  6,  53,  437. 

Anise:  see  Pimpinella  anisum. 
Annulus  tabaci  var.  virginiensis, 
see  ring spot  under  virus  dis¬ 
ease  s  • 

Anthracnose,  see  Colletotrichura, 
Elsinoe,  Gloecsporium,  Glomer- 
ella ,  Gnomonia ,  Kabatiella , 
Pseudopeziza  and  under  hosts. 

- ,  (undet.),  of  tobacco,  243, 

477. 

Antirrhinum  majus:  Golletotrichum 
antirrhini ,  348 ; 
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(antirrhinum  majus):  Pythium  de- 
baryanum,  32S. 

Kphanomyces  euteiches,  336. 

-  raphani,  348. 

Aphelenchoides  fragariae,  6,  9, 
241. 

Aposphaeria  mollis,  256. 

Apple :  Alternaria  rot,  442;  bark 
canker,  294;  bitter  pit,  12, 
430?  442;  bitter  rot,  9,  105, 
115?  294?  411;  black  pox,  7? 

•  411;  black  rot,  6,  105,  115, 
294,  following-  rust  infection, 
115;  blotch,  105,  114;  blue 
mold?  16,  442;  chemical  injury 
to  'fruit,  442;  chlorosis,  12; 
collar-rot  (undet.),  15;  corky 
core,  12;  drought  spot,  12; 
fireblight,  11,  104,  293,  294, 
329,  370;  fly speck,  107;  frog- 
eye  leaf  spot,  6,  105,  115, 

294;  fruit  rot,  11,  16,  115, 
442;  fruit  spot,  9,  411;  Fusa- 
rium  decay,  442;  Gloeosporium 
decay,  442;  internal  breakdown, 
442;  internal  browning,  15; 
Jonathan  spot,  442;  market  dis¬ 
eases,  15,  442;  Neofabraea 
fruitrot,  11;  perennial  canker, 
11;  Phytophthora  canker,  115;  • 
powdery  mildew,  11,  293;  Rhi- 
zoous  rot,  442;  rust,  107;  rust 
(apple),  6,  115,  293,  294;  rust 
(quince),  6,  293;  scab,  6,  12, 
104,  114,  120,  152,  154,  161, 
200,  243,  292,  294,  350,  355, 
411;  sooty  blotch,  107;  Sporo- 
trichium  rot, 442;  spray  injury, 
12,  107. 

Apricot;  canker  (?  bacterial  gum- 
iiiosis ) ,  14;  brown  rot,  12,  351; 
Coryneum  blight,  10;  dieback 
and  leaf  deformity,  14;  "physi¬ 
ological"  fruit-spotting  (un¬ 
det,),  14;  Rhizopus  rot,  443; 
systemic  arsenic  toxicity,  13, 
.14;  undet.  diseases,  14;  zinc 
deficiency,  14. 

Arabis  platysperma:  Pleospora 
permunda ,  254. 


Arcangeliella  lactarioides,  258. 

Arctostaphylos  spp.:  fungi  on 
Mt*  Shasta.,  254. 

Arizona,  17,  144,  290,  444,  447, 
476. 

Arkansas,  114,  119?  149?  283, 
450,  455. 

Armillaria  mellea,  12. 

Armistice  Day  freeze,  injury  to 
fruit  trees  in  Ark. ,  114. 

Arnica  viscosa:  fungi  on  Mt. 
Shasta,  254* 

Arrhenatherum  elatius:  Scoleco- 
trichum  graminis,  235;  Stag- 
onospora  arrhenatheri,  69; 
Ustilago  avenae,  236. 

Arsenic  toxicity,  systemic,  in 
apricot,  and  peach,  13,  14. 

arsenical  injury,  12,  107. 

Artichoke,  globe:  gray  mold, 

442. 

Ascochyta  sp. ,  on  grasses  and 
cereals  in  Wash. ,  230;  " 
peas,  369;  Poa  pratensis, 

257. 

-  agropyrina,  72. 

- -  imperfecta,  193. 

-  pisi,  295. 

Ash:  see  Fraxinus. 

Asparagus:  bacterial  soft  rot, 

16,  443;  Fusarium  stemrot, 

334;  gray  mold  rot,  443;  mar¬ 
ket  diseases,  16,  443;  Phy¬ 
tophthora  rot,  16,  443;  rust, 
334,  353. 

Aspen,  golden:  see  Populus  tremu- 
lcides  var.  aurea. 

Aspergillus  sp(p).-,  on  corn,  146, 
148;  peach,  449. 

Aster  (garden):  Pythium  rootrot, 

328. 

-  shastensis:  fungi  on  Mt. 

Shasta ,  254. 

Astraeus  hygrometricus ,  258. 

Astragalus  artipes:  new  host  for 
Uromyces  punctatus,  197. 

Atropa  belladonna:  Cercospora 
leaf spot,  280. 

Avena  fatua:  bends,  69. 

-  sativa:  see  oats. 
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Avocado:  anthracnose,  443 ;  sur¬ 
face  rot,  443. 

Bacterial  blight,  of  barley, 

192,  3963  bean  common,  113-x 

334,  369,  332,  444,  493;  bean 
halo,  334,  368;  Bromus,  21, 

194,  229,  497;  lilac,  6,  370; 
Lima  bean,  493;  oats  halo,  192; 
pea,  93,  369;  Persian  walnut, 
307;  poppy,  337;  soybean,  359, 
362.,  431. 

- .boll  rot,  of  cotton,  474. 

-  canker,  of  tomato,  366.  ' 

-  fruit  spot,  of  cucumber,  446. 

-  gummosis  (?),  of  apricot  and 

cherry,  14. 

-  leaf. blight  (undet.),  of 

plantain  lily  in  Mass.,  3. 

— •  leaf  spot  (see  also  angular 
leaf  spot),  of  cantaloup  (un¬ 
det.),  411;  red  clover,  499; 
soybean,  332,  473;  Viburnum 
Op-ulus,  306. 

-  leaf  stripe,  of  sorghum, 

.  192. 

-  nod  spot,  of  soybean,  332. 

-  pustule,  .of  soybean,  111, 

356,  332,  472. 

-  ringrot,  of  potato,  7,  103, 

197,  306,  336,  349,  369,  450. 

-  slime  disease,  of  Sporobolus, 

327. 

-  soft  rot,  of  asparagus,  16, 

443;  broccoli,  444;  cabbage, 
444;  carrot,  445;  cauliflower, 
445;  celery,  16,  1?.,  445;  iris, 
295;  lettuce,  447;  onion,  336, 
447;  pepper,  449;-  potato,  450; 

. tomato,  451. 

-  speck,  of  tomato,  369 • 

- —  spot,  of  grasses,  21,  22, 

194,  229,  497;  peach,  6,  103, 
H65  pepper,  8,  113,  369;  plum, 
6,  116;  tomato,  8,  9 ,  48,  *369. 

-  stem  rot,  of  squash,  112. 

-  wet  rot,  of  potato,  352. 

-  wilt,  of  alfalfa,  193;  canta¬ 
loup,  369,  carnation,  413; 
corn,  295,  373,  412,  413,  457; 


(Bacterial)  wilt,  of  cucumber, 

6,  335,  368;  cucurbits,  10, 

369;  potato,  108;  squash,  6; 

tobacco,  52,  111,  355,  433, 

435;  tomato,  113;  sweet  corn, 

295,  373. 

Bacterium,  see  also  Agrobacterium, 
Corynebacterium,  Pseudomonas , 
Xanthomonas . 

Bacterium  sp.,  on  asparagus,  443; 
on  onion,  447. 

-  punctulans,  369. 

-  solanacearum,  52,  108,  111, 

113,  238,  355^ 

-  stewartii,  295,  373*412, 413, 457. 

Barberry.:  "Puccinia  graminis,  478. 
Bark  canker,  of  apple *  294. • 

Barley:  Ascocnyta  sp. ,  230;  bac¬ 
terial  blight,  192,  396;  blotch 
(undet.),  291;  covered  smut, 

192,  237,  261,  289,  290,  291, 
control  with  Spergon  and  Thio- 
san,  377;  crown  rot,  234;  defo¬ 
liation  diseases,  290;  foot  rot, 

233,  291 ;  head  blight,  368,  394; 
Helminthosporium  sativum,  192, 

234,  327,  394,  396;  leaf  rust, 
191,  -218,  240,  290,  291,  328, 

34 3,  479;  leaf spot,  230,  234; 
loose  smut,  110,  192,  261,  290, 
327,  368;  net-blotch,  192,  291; 
■oowdery  mildew,  191,  192,  229, 
24O,  288,  289,  290,  291 ;  root¬ 
browning,  327;  root  rot,  234, 

368;  scab,  .328,  379,  394;  scald, 
219,  235,  291;  secondary  root 

■  rot,-  232;-  Septoria  sp. ,  290; 
spot-  blotch,  192;  stem  rust', 

190,  478;  stripe,  110,  219,  289, 

■  291.  '  '  • 

Basal  glume  rot,  of  wheat,  193. 
Basal  plate  rot,  of  onion,  336. 
Basal  stem  rot,  of  poppy,  337. 

Bean:  anthracnose,  113,  334,  337, 

-  443;  bacterial  blight  (common), 

113,  334,  369,  382,  444,  493, 
(halo),  334,  368;  Corticium 
solani,  359;  market  diseases, 

443;  mosaic,  48,  113,  369;  pre¬ 
emergence  rotting,  328; 
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(Bean):  Pythium  stem  rot,  359; 
rootknot ,  113;  root  ret,  AS; 
rust,  335;  Sclerotinia  wilt  in 
Mont . ,  151;  soil  rot,  444; 
watery  soft  rot,  335,  AAA. 

- ,  Lima:  bacterial  blight,  out¬ 
break  in  N.  J.,  A93;  leaf  spot, 

359;  pre-emergence  rotting,  328. 

- , -mung:  mosaic  (virus),  359. 

Beckmahnia  erucaeformis;  stem 
rust,  69. 

Beet,  garden:  Cercospora  leaf- 
spot,  3b9;  Phoma  leaf spot,  113; 
scab,  438. 

- ,  sugar:  Phoma  root  rot,  150; 

violet  root  rot,  first  report 
in  Mont.,  151. 

Begonia  sp.:  new  host  for  Verti- 
cillium,  370. 

Belladonna:  see  Atropa  belladonna. 

Bends,  undet.,  of  grasses,  20,  21, 

22,  67,  72',  75;  new  suscepts, 

20,  21,  22,  67. 

Biological  control,  of  rusts,  373; 
weeds,  29A* 

Bitter  pit,  of  apple,  12,  A38, 

AA2. 

Bitter-rot,  of  apple,  9 ,  1C5,  115 , 

29 A,  All. 

Blackberry:  (see  also  Rubus 
canadensis):  cane  canker,  11; 
crowngall,  11;  dieback,  11; 
mosaic,  13;  Septoria  leaf spot, 

11. 

Black  chaff,  of  wheat,  193 »  327, 

379. 

Black  end,  of  pear,  12. 

Blackfire,  of  tobacco,  6,  53 5  A3 7 • 

Blackheart,  of  celery,  17,  353* 

Black  leaf  speck  (nonpar. ) ,  of 
cabbage,  AAA. 

Black  leaf  spot,  of  eL.i,  6,  195 5 
370;  wheat,  2AG. 

Blackleg,  of  potato,  6,  A8,  108, 

288,  336,  369;  tobacco,  223, 

A3  A. 

Black  -iold,  see  Aspergillus  and 
Rhizopus . 

Black  pox,  of  apple,  7,  All. 

Blackroot,  of  carrot,  295* 


REPORTER.  Index,  19 A2. 

Black  root  rot,  of. tobacco,  52, 
111,  286,  A33,  A36,  A78. 

Black,  rot,  of  apple,  6,  105, 

115,  29A;  cabbage,  295,  352, 
369;  grape,  29 A,  3A9,  351, 

355;  pineapple,  AA9;  sweet- 
potato,  113,  222. 

Bl&ckshank,  of  tobacco,  52,  111, 

250,  395,  433,  434. 

Black  spot,  of  Agropyron  spica- 
tuni,  233;  delphinium,  6;  rose, 
6,  282. 

Blacks tern,  of  alfalfa,  193;  red 
clover,  499. 

Blast,  of  oats,  192;  onion,  336; 
rice,  149* 

Blight,  of  barley,  394;  currant, 
351;  eggplant,  113,  369;  peas, 
295,  369;  peony,  6;  stone 
fruits,  10;  tomato,  350,  351, 
492;  tulip,  6. 

Blossom-end  rot,  of  tomato,  48; 
353. 

Blotch,  of  apple,  105,  111;  of 
barley,  291. 

Blueberry  (cult.):  stunt,  211. 

Bluegrass:  see  poa. 

Blue  mold,  see  Penicillium;  of 
tobacco,  see  Peronospora 
tabacina . 

Boletus  spp. ,  258. 

Boll  rot,  of  cotton,  107,  473, 
474. 

Boron  deficiency,  see  under 
deficiency  diseases. 

Botrytis,  on  asparagus,  443; 
Convallaria  ma jails,  348; 
currant,  293;  globe  artichoke, 
A42;  gooseberry,  293;  grape, 
A46;  Lilium  tigrinum,  348; 
onion,  448;  pepper,  449;  ruta¬ 
baga,  450;  strawberry ,  451; 
sweet  cherry,  293;  tobacco, 

251. 

-  cinerea,  6,  448,  A49* 

-  paeoniae,  6. 

-  tulipae,  6. 

Bottom-rot,  of  lettuce,  336. 

Bouteloua  spp.:  Puccinia  boute- 
louae,  144,  193. 
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Bovista.  pila,  258, 

Boysenberry:  cane  canker,  11; 
crowngall,  11;  dipback,  11; 
Septoria  leaf spot,  11. 

Bremia  lactucae,  6,  328,  336, 

373,  447. 

Brickellia  grandiflora:.  Puccinia 
subdecora,  254* 

Broccoli:  bacterial  soft  rot, 

144 ;  clubroot,  350;  flower  ■ 
opening,  444. 

Brodiaea  douglasii:  Puccinia  pat- 
tersoniana,  238. 

Bronius:  chocolate  spot  (bacterial 
spot,  bacterial  blight),  21, 

194,  229,  497;  covered  smut, 

236;  diseases  in  Mich.,  69, 

W is.,  21;  ergot,  497;  Fusarium 
culmorum,  233;  Fusarium  leaf- 
spots  and  footrots,  234;  gray 
leaf spot,  235;  Helminthospor- 
iurn  bromi,  497;  Helminthospor- 
ium  sativum,  234;  leaf  rust, 

238;  leaf spot,  234,  497;  loose 
smut  ( head  smut ) ,  237  >-  ■  327 , 

498;  mosaic,  194;  powdery  mil¬ 
dew,  229;  Rhynchosporium  scald, 
497;  '  Sclerotium  sp. ,  239;  Sco- 
lecotrichum  streak  disease, 

235;  Selenophoma  bromigena,  497; 
Seotoria  jacucella,  231;  Stag- 
onospora  bromi.,  67,  497,  498; 
stripe  rust,  238.;  Ustilago 
bromivora,  194,  255. 

Brown  root  rot  (undet.),  of 
tobacco,  286,  478. 

Brown  rot,  of  orange,  448;  potato, 
288;  stone  fruits,  see 
Monilinia . 

Brown  spot,  of  corn  (Physoderma )  , 
412;  of  tobacco,  53,  432,  478. 

Brown  stripe,  of  grasses,  see 
Scolecotrichum  graminis. 

Browning,  of  cauliflower,  445. 

Brussels  sprouts:  clubroot,  350. 

Buchloe  dactyloi.de s:  Puccinia 
kansensis ,  194. 

Buckeye  rot,  of  tomato,  352,  451. 

Buckskin  (virus):  of  sweet  cherry, 
141. 


Buckthorn:  Puccinia  coronata, 

288. 

Bud  blight,  of  soybean,  431. 

Bulb  rot,  of  onion,  336,  447* 

Bunt,  of  wheat,  109,  193,  236, 

377,  38C,  dwarf  bunt,  380. 

Cabbage:  alternaria  leaf spot, 

444;  bacterial  soft  rot,  444; 
black  leaf  speck,'  444;  black 
rot,  295,  352,  369;  clubroot, 
295,  350;  downy  mildew,  112; 
market  diseases,  444;  watery 
soft  rot,  444;  yellows,  8,  9, 
10,  335,  369. 

Calamagrostis  canadensis:  Pucci¬ 
nia  pygmaea ,  49  • 

Calceolaria,  sp.:  new  host  for 
Verticillium,  370. 

Calico,  of  peach,  15. 

California,  16,  17,  18,  76,  116, 
219,  253,  290,  291,  331,  442  ff 
501. 

Callirhoe  papaver:  new  host  for 
Verticillium,  370. 

Calochortus  nudus:  Puccinia  calo- 
chortii,  255* 

Cal vat ia  sculpta,  258. 

Canada,  450. 

Canker,  of  apple,  11,  115,  294; 
apricot,  14;  canefruits,  11; 
Crotalaria  spectabilis,  438; 
honey-locust,  376;  peach,  7, 
293;  privet,  295;  rose,  8; 

V inc a  minor ,  332. 

Cantaloup  (muskmelon):  Alternaria 
blight,  6,  112,  354,  411;  an- 
thracnose,  6,  112,  411;  bac¬ 
terial  leaf spot  (undet.),  411; 
bacterial  wilt,  369;  Claaospor- 
ium  rot,  444;  downy  mildew, 

354,  365,  411;  Erwinia  melonis, 
112;  fruit  rot,  112,  444; 
Fusarium  decay,  444;  market  dis 
eases,  444;  mosaic,  lethal 
strain,  331;  phycomycete ,  112; 

■  powdery  mildew,  49,  112;  root- 
knot,  113;  scab,  6,  411* 

Carex  spp. :  fungi  on  Mt.  Shasta, 
255. 


Index,  1942. 
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Carnation:  bacterial  wilt,  first 
report  in  Ind.,  413. 

Carrot s.  bacterial  soft  rot,  445; 
blackroot ,  295;  Cercospora 
leaf spot,  335;  market  di  seases, 
445;  watery  soft  rot,  445. 
Carthamus  tinctorius:  dieback 
.  (undet.),  new  disease  in  Texas, 
282;  Gloeosporium  sp. ,  282. 
Castilleja  spp. :  fungi  on  Mt. 
Shasta:  255. 

Cauliflower:  bacterial  soft  rot, 
445;  browning  (?  boron  defi¬ 
ciency)  ,  445;  clubroot ,  350; 
discoloration  of  heads,  445; 
downy  mildew,  112;  market  dis¬ 
eases,  16,  445;  ringspot ,  16; 
spreading  of  heads,  445. 
Ceanothus  velutinus:  Hymenochaete 
tabacina,  255. 

Celery: -bacterial  soft  rot,  16, 
17>  445;  blackheart,  17,  353; 
early  blight,  6*  445;  late  . 
blight, -6,  16,  335,  411,  445; 
market  diseases,  16,  445;  pith¬ 
iness,  -16,  17;  watery  soft  rot, 

16,  17,  446. 

Celtuce  (oriental  var.  of  Lactuca 
sativa):  downy  mildew,  328, 

373;  Sentoria  leaf spot  in  Ill. , 
502;  watery  soft  rot,  335. 
Cephalosporium  acremonium,  '349. 
Ceratostomella -fimbriata,  113 > 
222.  . 

Cercospora,  on  peanut,  109,  500; 
poppy,  280. 

- -apii,  6,  445. 

- —  atropae,  280. 

-  beticola,  369. 

-  carotae,  335. 

-  daizu,  111,  382,  383. 

-  dubia,  294. 

-  f usimaculans ,  493. 

- gossypina ,  107- • 

-  nicotianae,  251,  478. 

-  papaveri,  280. 

- setancola,  67,  72. 

-  zebrina,  499- 

Cercosporella  sp. ,  280. 

-  herpotrichoides ,  233* 


(Cercosporella)  holci,  233. 

Cereal(s)  diseases  in  Kans., 

241',  in  S.  Dak. ,  396,  in 
Va. ,  478,  in  Wash. ,  228, 
in  western  States,  380; 
foot  rots,  479;  leaf  rust, 

289;  lodging,  219;  root 
browning,  327;  root 'rots,  379; 
rusts,  effect  of  aphid  damage 
-  on  migration, 219;  scab,  479; 
stem  rust,  240,  289,  478;  (see 
also  under  individual  crops). 

Ceresan,  rate  of  application  to 
cotton  seed,  474. 

Charcoal  rot,  see  Sclerotium 
bataticola. 

Check  list  of  entomogenous  fungi, 
notice,  55. 

Check  list  of  plant  diseases, 
revision:  Prunus,  23,  32;  Pseu- 
dolarix — Pyrus,  58;  Quercus, 

84,  96,  126;  Randia — Rhododen¬ 
dron,  16;  Rhodotypos — Rondele- 
tia,  176;  Rosa,  205;  Rosmari- 
,  nus— Rubus,  262;  Sabal--Salix 
spp.,  296;  Salix  cone.,  31C; 
Samanea--Sassafras ,  318;  Schaef- 
feria— Smilax,  342;  Sophora-- 
Sorbus,  385;  Spartium — Syringa, 
*396;  Tabebuia — Thespesia ,  414; 
Thuja — Tsuga,  422;  Turnera-- 
Ungnadia,  460;  Vaccinium,  480; 

V iburnum- — Vit i  s ,  505 . 

Chemical  injury,  to  apple  fruit, 
442. 

Chertopodiuni  leptophyllum:  Cerco¬ 
spora  dubia,  294. 

Cherry:  bacterial  guramosis  (?), 

14;  brown  rot,  17;  crowngall, 

11;  dying,  14;  leaf spot,  116, 
293;  mottle-leaf,  13;  necrotic 
ringspot,  329;  peach-mottle  in¬ 
fection,  13;  pink  fruit  (?),  14; 
ringspot,  293;  rosette  (zinc 
deficiency),  14;  undet.  dis¬ 
eases,  14;  virus  diseases,  13, 
14,  26l,  293,  329;  yellows 
(virus),  26l,  293,  329. 

- ,  choke:  see  Chokecherry. 

- ,  sour:  brown  rot,  293; 
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(Cherry) j  sour:  C or yneum  blight, 
10;  leaf spot  fungus  on  fruit, 
396;  powdery  mildew,  11,  329; 
yellows  (virus),  26l,  293,  329. 

- ,  sweet:  boron  deficiency, 

293;  Botrytis,  293;  brown  rot, 
12,  293,  control  by  Fermat e, 

293;  buckskin  (virus),  first 
rept.  inOreg.,  141;  Coryneum 
blight,  10;  cracking,  12,  293; 
crowngall,  294;  fasciation, 

14;  fruit  rot,:12;  tatter-leaf, 
329. 

- ,  wild:  rust,  116. 

Chicle  tree:  see  Achras  zapota. 

Chile,  17. 

Chilling,  of  sweet potato,  451. 

Chloropicrin,  478. 

Chloroscypha  seaveri,  392. 

Chlorosis,  of  fruit  crops,  12; 
peanut,  501;  prune,  14. 

Chocolate  spot,  of  grasses,  see  . 
Pseudomonas  coronafaciens  var. 
atropurpurea. 

Chokecherry:  fungi  on  Mt.  Shasta, 
257;  redleaf  (?  western  X- 
disease),  14;  X-disease,  7> 

293 »  western,  138. 

Chrysanthemum:  Pvthium  root  rot, 

328. 

Chrysothamnus  bloomeri  var.  an- 
gustatus:  Teichospora  megaste- 
ga,  255. 

Citrus  (see  also  grapefruit, 
lemon,  orange):  stem-end  rot, 
17,  352. 

CladosDorium  carpophilum,  6,  109* 
293,  294. 

-  cucumerinum,  6,  335 »  336, 

.  '368,  411,  444,  446. 

-  fulvum,  49,  367. 

—  herb a rum,  254,  256,  257,  253, 
379 . 

-  pisicola,  448. 

Claviceps  purpurea,  20,  21,  22, 
72,  327,  373,  381,  408,  498; 
abundance  in  S.  Dak.,  373; 
cattle  abortion  due  to,  408; 
control  recommendations,  409; 
epiphytotic  in  Southwest,  408; 


( Claviceps  purpurea),  ergot 
conference  in  Southwest,  408; 
ergot  sources,  373;  on  rye, 

373,  381. 

Clover,  red:  diseases  in  Wis. , 

498;  stem  nematode,  first 
rept .  in  N.  Y. ,  199 • 

Clubroot,  of  cabbage,  etc.,  see 
Plasrnodiophora  brassicae. 
Coccomyces  hiemalis,  116,  293, 

396. 

Coleospcrium  solidaginis,  254* 
Collar  rot,  of  apple,  15. 
Colletotrichum  sp. ,  on  tobacco, 

•  243,  477. 

-  antirrhini,  348. 

-  gloeosporioides,  443. 

-  glycines,  431. 

- graminicoluin,  on  grasses, 

20,  22, 72,  497;  wheat,  288. 

-  lagenarium,  6,  18,  19,  112, 

335,  368,  411,  452, 

-  lindemuthianum,  113,  334, 

337,  443. 

—  phomoides,  384,  492. 

—  pisi,  17.  ' 

-  trichellum,  331. 

-  violae-tricoloris,  295,  349. 

Colorado,  91,  438,  444,  445,  447, 
448  ,  449  * 

Connecticut,  201. 

Convallaria  majalis:  Botrytis  sp. , 
348. 

Copper  injury,  107. 

Coreopsis  lanceolata:  new  host 
for  Verticillium,  370. 

Cork,  of- pear,  18, 

Corky  core,  of  apple,  12. 

Corn:  Aspergillus,  146,  148; 
bacterial  wilt,  412,  413,  457; 
Cephalosporium  acremonium,  349; 
charcoal  rot  in  Nebr.,  50; 
Diplodia  ear  rot,  146  ff.,  412; 
Diplodia  leaf spot,  380;  ear  rot 
(undet.),  146,  147;  ear  rots, 
412,  incidence  in  1941  crop, 

324,  prevalence  and  distribution 
in  1941,  145;  Fusarium,  146  ff.; 
Gibber e’ila,  146  ff.,  412;  Hel- 
minthosporiuin  leaf  blight. 


ft 
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(Corn  leaf  blight):  379,  411,  412, 
A-13j  457,  493,  494,  control, 

495,  Mucor,  146;  meadow  nema¬ 
tode,  410;  Nigrospora,  146: 
Penicillium,  146,  349;  Physo- 
derma,  412;  rust,  193;  smut, 

193,  353. 

,  pop:  Helminthosporium  leaf 
blight,  413. 

- ,  sweet:  bacterial  wilt,  295, 

373;  Fusarium  ear  rot,  4 38; 
Helminthosporium  leaf  blight, 
412,  493;  smut,  295. 

Corticium  solani,  336,  359;  per¬ 
fect  stage,  359. 

-  microsclerotia,  444. 

vagum,  see  solani. 

Cortinarius  cotaneus,  258. 
Corynebacterium  insidiosum,  193. 

-  michiganense,  366. 

-  sepedonicum,  7,  108,  197, 

306,  336,  349,  369,  450. 

Coryneum  spp. ,  on  western  red 
cedar,  392. 

beijerinckii,  see  Coryneum 
carpophilum. 

-  carpophilum,  10. 

—  microstictum,  8. 

Cotton:  Alternaria  boll  rot,  474; 
angular  leaf  spot,  107;  anthrac- 
nose,  107,  474;  bacterial  boll 
rot,  474; .boll  rots  in  Gkla. , 

473;  Cercospora  leaf  spot,  107; 
Fusarium  wilt,  108';  meadow  nema¬ 
tode,  410;  pink  boll' rot , .  107; 
rust  in  Ariz.,  144;  seed  treat¬ 
ment.,  474;  Verticillium  wilt, 
in  Okla.,  501,  first  rept.  for 
Lea.,  370. 

Cottony  lv_ak,  of  cucumber,  446. 
Cottonwood:  see  Populus. 

Cowpea:  mosaic,  49;  Phyllosticta 
leaf  spot,  359;  powdery  mildew, 
359;  rust,  193. 

Cracking,  of  sweet  cherry,  12, 

293. 

Crataegus  crusgalli:  Gymnosporan- 
,gium  sp.,  195. 

- douglasi.i:  Gymnosporangium 

libocedri,  255. 


Cronartium  ribicola,  spread 
in  1941,  54,  76. 

Crotalaria  spectabilis:  Scle- 
rotium  bataticoia  canker, 

438. 

Crown  rust,  see  Puccinia  coro- 
nata. 

Crowngall,  see  Agrobacterium 
tumefaciens. 

Crucibulum  vulgare,  258. 

Crypt antha  echinclla:  new  host 
for  Erysiphe  cichoracearum, 
196. 

Cryptoporus  volvatus,  253. 
Cryptostictis  arbuti,  254. 

Cuba,  449,  451. 

Cucumber:  angular  leaf spot,  6, 

9,  335,  368;  anthracnose,  112, 

.  335,  368;  bacterial  fruit 
spot,  446;  bacterial  wilt ,  6, 
335,  368;  Clad  osporium  rot 
(green  mold) ,  446;  cottony 
leak,  446;  downy  mildew,  9, 

112,  335,  365,  368,  411 ;  fruit 
discoloration,  446;  Fusarium 
wilt,  9;  market  diseases,  446; 
mosaic,  7,  335,  368;  Mycos- 
phaerella  leaf  infection,  368; 
scab,  6,  335,  368,  411,  446; 
shriveling,  446. 

Cucurbits  (see  also  under  indi¬ 
vidual  crops):  anthracnose, 

112;  bacterial  wilt,  10,  369; 
downy  mildew,  6,  365;  pre- 
emergence  rotting,  328. 

Curly  top  (virus),  of  spinach, 

49;  tomato,  48. 

Currant:  anthracnose,  11;  blight, 
351;  Botrytis,  293. 

Cuscuta  sp.,  on  flax,  295; 
petunia,  307 . 

Cycladenia  humilis:  Pleospora 
permunda,  255. 

Cylindrosporium  ribis,  393. 

-  rubi,  329. 

Gymadothea  trifolii,  499. 

Dacrymyces  deliquescens ,  257. 
Dactylis  glomerata:  diseases  in 
Mich.,  69,Wis. ,21; stem  rust,194. 
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Damping-off,  of  lettuce,  113 3 
tobacco,  7 ,  121,  286. 

Darluca  filum,  67,  72,  73 j  230, 
256,  257,  258,  373;  prevent¬ 
ing  sporulation  of  Puccinia 
graminis,  67. 

Dasyscypha  arida,  253* 

Deficiency  diseases,  of  soybean, 
382;  tobacco,  252,  437* 

- ,  boron  deficiency,  of  cauli¬ 
flower,  445;  sweet  cherry,  293- 

- ,  manganese  deficiency,  of 

tomato,  198. 

- ,  nitrogen  deficiency,  of 

tobacco,  252. 

- ,  potash  hunger,  of.  tobacco, 

252,  437. 

- ,  sand  drown,  of  tobacco,  437. 

- ,  zinc  deficiency  (rosette), 

of  fruit  crops,  14* 

Defoliation,  of  apricot,  14. 
Delphinium:  black  spot,  6. 
Dendrogaster  elasmomycetoides , 
258. 

Dendryphium  sp.,  257* 

Deschampsia  caespitosa:  Puccinia 
graminis,  69. 

-  danthonioides:  Septoria 

poliomela,  232. 

Descurainia  pinnata  var.  para- 
disa:  Albugo  Candida,  196. 
Diaporthe  sojae,  431. 
Didymascella  thujina,  392. 
Didymella  applanata,  6. 
Didymellina  iridis,  348. 

-  macrospora,  195. 

Didymosphaeria.  populina,  see 
Fusicladium  radiosum. 

Dieback,  of  apricot,  14;  cane 
fruits,  11;  Carthamus  tinc- 
torius,  282. 

Digitaria:  leaf  and  culm  dis¬ 
ease,  70;  leaf spot,  194;  smut, 

69,  194. 

Dilophospora  alopecuri,  231. 
Diplocarpon  earliana,  11. 

-  rosae,  6,  282. 

Diplod ia  macrospora,  146,  380. 

- —  natalensis,  75. 

-  stem-end  rot,  of  citrus,  17; 


(Diplodia  stem-end  rot):  water¬ 
melon,  18,19>  452. 

-  tubericola,  451. 

-  zeae,  146,  412. 

Discoloration,  of  cauliflower 
heads,  445;  cucumber  fruit, 

446 . 

Disease  control  with  new  com¬ 
pounds,  see  under  individual 
names . 

Disease,  dissemination:  by  air, 
Phytophthora  infestans,  492; 
by  bulbs,  of  garlic  mosaic 
virus,  365;  by  plants,  Bacte¬ 
rium  solanacearum,  52;  by  seed, 
Peronospora  manshurica,  49;  of 
cereal  rusts,  effect  of  aphid 
damage,  219;  of  potato  golden 
nematode,  391 • 

Disease  losses:  prior  to  1917 > 

349. 

Disease  prevalence  and-  insect 
abundance,  7,  219 >  373* 

Diseases,  as  limiting  factors, 
in  cane  fruits  in  Idaho,  11. 

- ,  in  Kans.,  189 5  Maine,  347 > 

Mass.,  2,  334 >  411 ,  Nebr. , 

368,  N.  Car.,  104. 

Diseases  and  organisms,  new  or 
newly  recorded  for  U.  S.: 
bud  blight  of  soybean,  431; 
Carthamus  dieback,  282; 
Cercospora  atropae,  280; 
Helminthosporium  tritici- 
vulgaris,  246;  Meria  laricis, 
392;  Phyllachora  cynodontis, 

152,  173;  Phyllachora  fusicarpa, 
75;  rosette  of  tomato,  47; 

Uredo  sapotae,  26l. 

- ,  new  distribution:  buckskin 

of  sweet  cherry,  141;  Cercos¬ 
pora  atropae, . 280;  Chloroscypha 
seaveri,  392;  Coryneum  micro- 
stictum,  8;  Cronartium  ribicola, 
76;  Cylindrospcrium  rubi.,  329; 
Ditylenchus  dipsaci,  199; 

Erwinia  aroideae,  223;  Fusarium 
bulbigenum  niveum,  9;  G-loeospor- 
ium  sp.  on  peony,  280;  Heterod- 
era  rostochiensis ,  390; 
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(Diseases,  new  distribution): 
Peronospora  manshurica,  431; 
Phomopsis  rot  of  tomato,  18; 
Phytophthora  fragariae,  7; 
Phytophthora  inf e stans,  91, 

372,  395;  Puccinia  palmeri, 

196;’  Puccinia  thlaspeos,  I96; 
Puccinia  vagans,  197;  Rhizoc- 
tonia  crocorum,  151;  Sclero- 
tium  bataticola  on  potato,  18, 
142;  Sclerotium  cepivorum,  219, 
220;  Sclerotium  rhizodes,  36O; 
Septoria  alnifolia,  393;  Stago- 
nospora  bromi,  497,  498;  Thyro- 
nectria  austro-americana ,  376; 
tip  blight  (virus),  278; 
Urocystis  agropyri,  497,  498; 
Verticillium  on  cotton,  370; 
western  X-disease  of  peach,  140. 

- ,  new  hosts:  Agrobacterium 

tumefaciens,  23;  bends  disease 
of  grasses,  20,  21,  22,  67; 
Erysiphe* cichoracearum,  196; 
Phytophthora  infestans,  501; 
Puccinia  oenotherae,  196; 
Sclerotium  bataticola,  17; 
Septoria  lactucae,  502;  Uro- 
myces  punctatus,  197;  Verti¬ 
cillium,  370. 

Diseases,  virus,  see  Virus  dis¬ 
eases. 

Disorders,  of  tobacco,  252. 
District  of  Columbia,  332,  334. 
Ditylenchus  dipsaci,  experimen¬ 
tal  hosts,  200;  on  red  clover, 
199. 

Dodder,  see  Cuscuta. 

Dollar  spot,  of  grasses,  495. 
Dothichiza  populea,  348. 
Dothior-ella  gregaria,  443* 

Downy  mildew.,  see  Bremia,  Pero¬ 
nospora,  Phytophthora,  Plas- 
mopara,  Pseudoperonospora , 
Sclerospora,  and  under  hosts. 
Drop,  of  lettuce,  352,  355. 
Dropleaf,  of  tobacco,  287. 

Drought spot,  of  apple,  12;  prune, 

12. 

Drowning,  of  tobacco,  121. 

Dry-land  foot-  rot,  of  wheat,  193 5 
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(Dry-land  foot  rot):  of  wheat, 

068. 

Duplicaria  acuminata,  256. 

Duranta  sp.?  Phyllachora  fusi- 
carpa,  1st  rept.  for  Fla., 

75. 

Dwarf,  spring,  of  strawberry, 

6,  9,  241. 

Dwarf  (prune  dwarf  virus),  of 
L  omb  a  r  d  plum ,  45  5 .  • 

Dwarfing,  of  tobacco,  252. 

Dying  (undet.),  of  cherry,  14. 

Ear  rot  fungus  (undet.),  corn, 
146,  147. 

Ear  rots,  of  corn,  145,  324,  412; 
sweet  corn,  458. 

Early  blight,  of  celery,  6,  445; 
potato,  6,  108,  369 >  384;  tom¬ 
ato,  6,  48,  113,  26l,  336,  366, 
367,  384,  489,  492. 

Echinochloa  crusgalli:  Epicoccum 
sp. ,  70;  Fusarium  spp. ,  379; 
Ustilago  crus-galli,  236. 

Echinodontium  tinctorium,  253. 

Eggplant:  blight  and  fruit  rot, 
113,  369,  446;  leaf spot,  295; 
southern  blight,  49;  yellows 
(virus),  49. 

Elasmomyces  echinosporus ,  258. 

Elgetol,  as  eradicant  spray  for 
fruit  diseases,  153* 

Elm:  see  Ulrnus. 

Elsinoe  ampelina,  349. 

-  veneta,  6,  156,  329,  369. 

Elymus:  diseases  in  Mich. ,  70; 
Wis.,  21;  ergot,  408;  leaf- 
scorch,  235;  Mycosphaerella 
sp. ,  230 ;  powdery  mildew,  229; 
Puccinia  rubigo-vera,  373; 
Selenophoma  donacis,  231; 
Septoria  infuscans,  231;  streak 
disease,  235* 

-  glaucus:  fungi  on  Mt.  Shasta, 

255;  Fusarium  leafspots  and 
foot  rots,  234;  Helminthospor- 
ium  tritici-repentis ,  234; 
Hendersonia  agropyri-repentis , 
231 ;  leaf  rust,  239;  loose  smut, 
237;  Septoria  elymi,  231; 
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(Elymus  glaucus):  stripe  rust, 

233. 

Elytroderma  deformans,  392. 

Endive:  red  spotting,  17;  tip-- 
burn,  17. 

Endogone  lact.iflua,  258. 

Enlarged  nodes  (undet.),  of 
prune ,  14 . 

Entomogenous  fungi,  check  list, 
notice  of,  55- 
Entyloma  sp. ,  236. 

—  irregulare,  236. 

Epicoccum  sp. ,  73* 

-  purpurascens ,  233* 

Epiohvtology ,  of  wheat  leaf  rust, 

213. 

Ergot,  see  Claviceps. 

Eriogonum:  Ur-omyces  intricatus, 
197. 

Erwinia  sp.,  on  tomato,  451. 

-  amylovora,  11,  104,  293,  294, 

329,  351,  370,  382;  control  by 
bloom  spray,  330. 

-  aroideae,  223,  434* 

-  carotovors ,  16,  17,  112,  295, 

444,  445,  447,  449,  450. 

-  melonis,  112. 

-  phytophthora,  6,  48,  108,  288, 

336,  369. 

—  tracheiohila,  6,  1C,  335,  368, 
369. 

Erysiphe,  295. 

-  cichoracearum,  49,  112,  195, 

196;  new  hosts,  196. 

-  graminis,  on  barley,  191,  192, 

229,  240,  288,  289,  290,  291 ; 
grasses,  20,  21,  22,  67,  68, 

72,  194,  229,  496,  497;  wheat, 
no,  191,  230,  240,  289,  291, 

368 . 

-  polygoni,  359,  369,  498. 

Ethylene  dichloride  injury,  to 
prune ,  13 . 

Eupatorium  occidentalis:  Pleo- 
spora  herbarum,  255. 

Fasciation  (undet.),  of  sweet 
cherry,  14. 

Fermate,  for  control  of  sweet 
cherry  brownrot ,  293; 


(Fermate),  tobacco  downy  mil¬ 
dew  ,  -201 ,  223 . 

Ferric  dimethyl  dithio-carba- 
mate,  see  Fermate. 

Fertilizer  injury,  to  tobacco, 

286 . 

Festuca:  diseases  inWis.,  498; 
Helminthosporium  dictyoides, 

234;  Mycosphaerella  tulasnei, 

230 ;  powdery  mildew,  229; 

Puccinia  graminis,  70;  Sele- 
nophoma  donacis  var.,  231; 
silvertop  disease,  control  by 
burning,  259;  smut,  237* 
Fireblight ,  see  Erwinia  amylovora. 
"Fish  yellows",  of  tobacco,  236. 
Flax:  dodder,  295;  rust,  191,  328; 
target-board  leaf spot,  295; 
wilt,  192,  295. 

Florida,  17,  19,  75,  223,  260, 

287,  379,  333,  384,  443,  452. 
Flower  opening,  in  broccoli,  444. 
Flyspeck, .of  apple,  107 • 

Fomes ,f omentarius,  348. 

-  officinalis,  254,  257. 

—  pinicola,  253,  254. 

Foot  rot,  of  barley,  291;  cereals 
and  grasses,  233,  479;  Vinca 
•minor,  332;  wheat,  193,  291, 

368 . 

Fraxinus:  anthracnose,  6,  243; 
rust,  6,  348. 

Frenching,  of  tobacco,  432,  437, 

477. 

Fritillaria  atropurpurea:  Phyl- 
losticta  sp. ,  255. 

Frogeye  leaf spot,  of  apple,  6, 

105,  115,  294;  soybean,  111, 

382,  383;  tobacco,  251,  478. 
Fruit  crops:  Armistice  Day  freeze, 
114;  chlorosis,  12;  diseases 
in  Ark.  113,  Idaho,  10,  Mass.  6, 
N.  Y.  292,  Pa.  294;-  elgetol  as 
disease  eradicant  spray,  153; 
market  diseases-,  15,  442;  non¬ 
par.  diseases  in  Idaho,  12; 
spray  injury,  12;  virus  diseases 
in  Idaho,  13;  winter  injury, 12. 
Fruit  pox,  of  tomato,  47. 

Fruit  rot(s),  of  apple,  11,  16, 
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(Fruit  rot(s),  of  .apple,  115, 

442 j  apricot,  443 ;  avocado, 

443 j  cantaloup,  '112,  444; 
citrus,  17,  332;  cucumber, 

44o;  eggplant,  446;  grape, 

446;  lemon,  447;  pepper,  449 j 
strawberry,  6,  12,  451;  sweet 
cherry,  12;  tomato,  18,  48, 

352,  384,  451,  491. 

Fruit  spot,  of  apple,  9,  411; 

sour  cherry,  396. 
fruit  spotting,  of  apricot,  14. 

Fungi,  in  Kev.l96;on  Mt;shasta,  253. 
f usariella  spp.,  474. 

Fusarium,  basal-plate  rot,  of 
onion,  336. 

—  boll  rot,  of  cotton,  474. 

— -  bulb  rot,  of  onion,  447. 

—  bulbigenum  var.  batatatis, 

'  113. 

-  var.  lycopersici,  48, 

366,  367. 

-  var.  niveum,  9. 

-  conglutinans,  8,  9,  1C, 

335,  369. 

—  culmorum ,  233,  234,  379. 

- dry  rot,  of  potato,  352. 

ear  rot,  of  corn,  146. 

-  equiseti,  233. 

-  graminearum,  379. 

-  head  blight,  of  barley,  394. 

-  leaf  spots  of  cereals  and 

gra sses ,  234 * 

—  lini,  192,  295. 

-  lycopersici,  see  F.  bulbi¬ 
genum  lycopersici . 

— •  moniliforme,  1C 7,  146,  458, 

■474. 

—  oxysncrum,  113,  233. 

-  -  var.  nicotianae,  111, 

478. 

-  root  rot,  of  barley,  368; 

cereals  and  grasses,  234;  red 
clover,  499. 

rot,  of  apple,  442;  canta¬ 
loup,  444. 

scab,  of  Aegilops  crassa, 

68;  Paspalum  not a turn,  379. 

-  scirpi  var.  acuminatum,  233, 

382. 
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(Fusarium)  spqrotrichoides , 

379. 

stem  rot,  of.  asparagus, 

334. 

-  tuber  rot,  of  potato,  352, 

450. 

-  vasinfectum,  108. 

—  wilt,  of  cotton,  108; 
cucumber,  9;  flax,  192,  295; 
pea,  336;  potato,  48;  sweet- 
potato,  113;  tobacco,  111, 

478;  tomato,  48,  366,  367. 
Fusicladium  radiosum,  393. 
Fusicoccum  amygdali,  7. 

Garlic:  mosaic  (virus),  364; 
new  host  for  Sclerotium  bata- 
ticola  (Chile),  17;  white  rot, 
1st  rept.  from  La.,  219. 
Gautieria  monticola,  258. 

Gay ophy turn  spp.:  Puccinia  vagans, 
197. 

Georgia,  19,  121,  449,  452. 
Germination,  poor,  of  tobacco, 

287  (see  also  Seedling  pre- 
emergence  blighting). 

"Gherkins"  (undet.),  of  prune, 

14. 

Gibberella  fujikuroi  ( see  also 
Fusarium  moniliforme) ,  458. 

-  saubinetii,  see  G.  zeae. 

— -  zeae,  on  barley,  328,  379, 
394;  cereals,  479;  corn,  146, 
412;  wheat,  193,  328,  353, 

354,  379,  396. 

Glaucium  flavum:  new  host  for 
Verticillium,  370. 

Gleditsia  triacanthos:  Thyro- 
nectria  austro-americana  in 
South,  376. 

Gloeodes  pomigena,  on  apple,  107. 
Gloeosporium  sp. ,  on  apple,  442; 
Carthamus  tinctorius., "  282; 
peony,  280;  tobacco,  243,  477. 

-  aridum,  6,  243. 

nervisequum,  see  Gn omonia 
veneta. 

- piperatuiii,  on  pepper,  113. 

-  syringae,  on  lilac,  6. 

Glomerella  cingulata,  9,  11,  105, 
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(Glomerella  cingulata),  115*  294, 
295  5  411. 

—  gossypii,  107,  474* 

Gloniella  lapponica,  254. 

Glume  blotch,  q£  whpqt,  191  • 

Gnomonia  ulmea '  6,  195 »  370. 

-  veneta,  6,  348,  370,  393* 

Godetia  quadrivulnera :  Puccinia 
vagans,  255- 

Golden  nematode,  of  potato,  390. 

Gooseberry:  Botrytis,  293;  pow¬ 
dery  mildew,  11. 

Graoe:  anthracnose,  349;  black- 
rot,  294,  349,  351,  355; 
blue  mold,  446;  downy  mildew, 
356;  gray  mold,  446;  market 
diseases,  446;  Rhizopus  rot, 

446. 

Grapefruit:  blue  mold,  446; 
stem- end  rot,  447. 

Grasses:  bends  (undet.),  20, 

21,  22,  67,  72,  75,  new 
suscepts,  67;  brown  patch, 

195;  crown  rust,  67;  dis¬ 
eases  in  Kans.  193,  Mich.  67, 
Wash.  228,  Wis.  19,  496; 
dollar  spot  control,  495; 
ergot,  327,  408;  Fusarium 
cul  orurn,  379;  Helminthospor- 
ium  sativum,  327;  leaf  rust, 
327;  leaf  smut,  236;  root 
browning,  327;  root  rot,  379; 
Sclerotium  rhizcdes  in  Pa., 

36G ;  Thiosan  for  disease  con¬ 
trol,  202,  495. 

Gray  mold  (see  also  Botrytis  spp. 
and  B.  cinerea),  of  asparagus, 
443;  currant,  293;  globe  ar¬ 
tichoke,  142;  gooseberry,  293; 
grape,  446;  onion,  448;  pea, 
448;  pear,  449;  pepper,  449; 
rutabaga,  450;  strawberry,  6, 
451 ;  sweet  cherry,  293;  to- 
.bacco,  251. 

Green  mold  rot,  of  cucumber,  446; 
lemon,  447. 

Growing  point  absence,  in  tobac¬ 
co,  252. 

Guayule:  rootknot.,  476. 

Guepiniopsis  alpinus,  253* 


Guignardia  aesculi,  6, 

bidwellii,  294*  349*  351* 

•  355. 

Gum:  blacky  see  Nyssaj  red, 
see  Liquidambar;  sweety  see 
Li.quidambar^  tupelo  ^  see. 

Nyssa. 

Gumming  ( unde t . : ) ,  of  peach, 

<1-5.  • 

Gums pot,  see  drought  spot. 

Gymno sporangium  s pm,  107*  195* 

-  clavipes,  6,-  243*  293. 

-  libocedri,  255. 

—  juniperi-virginianae,  6, 

115,  243,  293,  294. 

Hairpin  disease,  of  grasses, 
see  Bends. 

Head  blight,  of  barley,  368, 

391;  wheat,  379. 

Head  mold,  of  Aegilops  crassa, 

68. 

Head  proliferation, ■ of  Bromus 
inermis,  21,  22. 

Hedera  helix:  anthracnose  stem 
lesions,  331;  Phyllosticta 
concentrica,  332. 

Helianthus  spp.:  powdery  mil¬ 
dew,  195;  rust,  195.  . 
Helminthosporium  spp.,  on  bar¬ 
ley,  368;  grasses  in  Mich. , 

73*  Wash.,  231;  wheat,  193* 

210. 

-  avenue,  155* 

—  bromi,  21,  73,  231. 

-  dictyoidcs,  231. 

- gramineum,  110,  219,  239, 

291. 

-  head  blight,  of  barley,  368. 

-  papulosum,  7,  111. 

-  ooae,  on  Poa  secunda ,  235. 

-  root  rot,  of  barley,  368. 

- sativum,  on  barley,  192, 

231,  327,  394,  396;  grasses, 
234,  327;  wheat,  234,  327. 

-  tritici-repentis ,  73,  234* 

-  tritici-vulgaris,  1st  rept. 

in  U.  S . ,  246 . 

—  turcicum,  on  corn,  379,  411* 
412,  413,  457,  493*  494; 
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( Helminthos pori  urn  turcicumf,  on 
Sudan  grass,  2C,  22,  497. 

— -  vagans,  22,  73,  235,  296, 
496. 

Hendersonia  sp.,  on  Agrostis 
thurberiana,  254.;  lodgepole 
pine,  392. 

-  agropyri-repentis,  231. 

-  culmicola,  231. 

• —  distans,  255. 

Kerpotrichia  nigra,  on  Tsuga 
mertensiana,  258. 

Heterodera  marioni,  on  bean, 

113;  cantaloup,  113;  guayule, 
476;  okra,  113;  pea,  113; 
peach,  1C9;  potato,  450;  rose 
understocks,  171,  371;  soy¬ 
bean,  113,  382;  tobacco,  53, 
112,  251,.  410,  433,  435; 
tomato,  48,  113. 

-  rostochiensis ,  golden  nema¬ 
tode  of  potato,  39C. 

-  schachtii,  391. 

Heteropatella  alpina,  254,  255, 
257. 

Heterosporium  allii,  258. 

-  a venae, *235. 

’ - phlei,  235- 

Holcus  lanatus:  Ascochyta  sp. , 

230 ;  Cerco'sporella  holci,  233; 
Epicoccum  purpurascens,  233; 
Helminthosporiuni  sp.,  70;  Myco- 
sphaerella  tulasnei,  230;  Puc- 
cinia  coronata,  237;  Puccinia 
rubigo-vera ,  256 . 

Hollyhock:  rust,  195. 
Honey-locust:  see  Crleditsia  tria- 
canthos. 

Herd  euro  (except  vulgare,  see 
barley):  covered  smut,  237; 
diseases  in  Mich.,  70,  Wis., 

21;  flag-smut,  498;  Fusarium 
cuLworum,  233,  234;  Fusariutn 
leaf spots  and  foot  rots,  234; 
Helminthos porium  sativum,  234; 
leaf  rust,  194;  stripe  rust, 
238;  streak  disease,  235; 
Uromyces  mysticus,  239* 

Hosts:  bacterial  leaf  blight,  8. 
Houseburn,  of  tobacco,  477. 


Hygrophorus  vernalis,  25 8. 

Hymenochaete  tabacina,  255. 

Hvmencgaster  rernyi,  258. 

Hypericum  foraosum  var.  scouleri: 
Uromyces  hyperici,  256. 

Hypholoma  fasciculare,  258. 

Hypodermella  concolor,  392. 

Hysterangium-  phillipsii,  258. 

-  separabile,  258. 

Hvstrix  patula:  diseases  in 
Mich.,  70. 

Idaho,  10,  91,  380,  381,  391,  442, 
448,  450. 

Illinois,  120,  142,  146,  280,  291, 
324,  452,  470,  502. 

Impatiens  balsamina:  new  host  for 
Verticillium,  370. 

Indiana,  146,  I.98,  361,  382,  413. 

Ink  spot,  of  golden  aspen,  393. 

Insect  and  mite  injury,  13,  18, 

219,  358,  500. 

Insects  and  plant  disease  prev¬ 
alence:  cereal  rusts  and  aphid 
damage,  219;  corn  bacterial  wilt 
and  flea  beetle  scarcity,  373; 
cucumber  diseases  and  striped 
beetle,  7. 

Internal  breakdown,  of  apple,  442;' 
sweetpotato,  113. 

Internal  browning,  of  apple,  15 . 

Iowa,  146,  334,  359,  394^,  431,  437, 

448 . 

Iris:  bacterial  soft  rot,  295; 
leaf  spot,  19-5,  348. 

Ivy,  English:  see  Hedera  helix. 

Jonathan  spot,  of  apple,  442. 

Juncus  spp,:  fungi  on  lit.  Shasta, 

256. 

Juniperus:  Gymno sporangium  juni- 
peri-virginianae ,  243 • 

-  communis:  Gymnosporangium 

clavipes,  243 • 

Kabatiella  caulivora,  498. 

Kale:  clubroot,  350. 

Kansas,  44,  146,  189,  218,  240, 

289,  294,  295,  373,  394. 

Kentucky,  146,  395. 
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Koeloria  cristate:  diseases  in 
Mich., 71;  powdery  mildew,  229; 
Septoria  koeleriae;  232. 

Kohl-rabi:  clubroot,  350. 

Kuehneola  'uredinis,  340. 

"Kurume  yellows",  385* 

Lamium  amplexicaule:  powdery 
mildew ,295* 

Larch:  see  Larix. 

Larix  occidental! s:  Melampsora 
spp.,  392;  Meria  laricis,  1st 
ropt.  in  N.  Amor.  (Idaho),  392. 

Lasiosphaeria  vermicularia,  254. 

Late  blight,  of  celery,  6,  16, 

335)  411)  445;  of  potato  and 
tomato,  see  under  Phytophthora 
infestans  and  hosts. 

Latent  virosis,  of  Lombard  plum, 
454. 

Lathyrus  lanszwertii  var.  aridus: 
fungi  on  Mt.  Shasta,  25 6. 

Leaf  blight,  of  cantaloup,  6, 

112,  411;  of  corn,  379,  411, 

412,  413,  457,  493,  494;  of 
Sudan  grass,  20,  497;  of  west¬ 
ern  redcedar,  392. 

-  deformations,  of  tobacco,  252. 

-  deformity  (undet.),  of  apri¬ 
cot,  14,  and  prune,  14. 

-  discoloration  (undet.),  of 

peach,  15. 

-  drop,  of  tobacco,  see  drop- 

leaf, 

-  rot,  of  Poa  spp.,  235. 

Leaf  blotch,  of  barley  (undet.), 
291 ;  grasses  in  Lash. ,  231; 
horsechestnut ,  6;  peas,  92. 

Leaf cast,  of  western  larch,  392. 

Leaf curl,  of  peach,  6,  11,  109, 
116,  293;  prune  (undet.),  13. 

Leaf  hopper  injury.,  to  soybean, 

358. 

Leaf -mold,  of  grasses,  71,  230, 
233;  tomato,  49,  369;  wheat, 

230,  235. 

Leaf -mottle,  of  Elymus  spp.,  231. 

Leafroll  (virus),  of  potato,  7, 
242,  336. 


Leaf  scald  (Leaf  scorch)' of 
grasses  and  cereals,  see 
Rhyne  ho  s  p  o  r  iurn . 

Leaf scorch,  of  strawberry,  11. 

Leaf  spot  (see  also  angular, 
bacterial,  frogeye  leaf  spot), 
of  Agropyron,  68;  Agrostis 
alba,  68;  alfalfa,  296;  alnus 
sitchensis,  393;  Arrhenatherum 
elatius,  69;  barley,  230,  234; 
beet,  113,  369;  belladonna,  28C; 
Bromus,  21,  69,  235,  397,  497; 
blackberry,  11;  boysenberry,  11; 
cabbage,  444;  carrot,  335; 
celtuce,  502;  cherry,  116,  293; 
corn,  380;  cotton,  107;  cowpea, 
359;  Dactyl is  glomerata,  69; 
Deschampsia  danthonioides ,  232; 
Digitaria  sanguinalis,  70,  194; 
Echinochloa  crusgalli,  70;  egg¬ 
plant,  295;  elm,  6,  195,370; 
Elymus,  70,  234;  flax,  295; 
grass,  234;  Hedera  helix,  331; 
Holcus  lanatus,  70,  230;  iris, 
195;  Lima  bean,  359;  maple,  6; 
oats,  455;  Panicum  virgatum, 

498;  pansy,  295,  349;  peanut, 
109,  473,  500;  Poa,  71,  232, 

296,  496;  poppy,  280;  prune, 

14;  red  clover,  499;  red  rasp¬ 
berry,  329;  Ribes  viscosissi- 
rnum,  393;  Setaria,  22,  71; 
strawberry,  6,  11,  369;  Sudan 
grass,  22,  497;  tobacco,  111, 
251,  437,  478;  tomato,  6,  366, 
367,  369,  384,  492;  wheat,  240; 
youngberry,  11. 

Leaf  stripe,  of  sorghum,  192. 
Leersia  oryzoides:  Uromyces  hal- 
stodii,  71. 

Lemon:  Alternaric.  rot,  447;  blue 
mold  rot,  447;  green  mold  rot, 
447. 

Lenzites  sepiaria,  254* 
Leptosphaeria  sp.  ,  256. 

-  caricinella,  256. 

-  culmorum,  256. 

-  doliolum,  254. 

-  junciseda,  256. 
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(Leptosphaeria )  rnichotii,  256, 

- microscopies,  254,  253* 

—  vagans,  2'54,  255,  257,  253. 
Leptothyrium  pomi,  on  apple, 

10*7 . 

Lethuin  .australiense  var, 

lethale,  see  tipblight  under 
virus  diseases. 

Lettuce  (see  also  celtuce):  bac¬ 
terial  soft  rot,  447;  bottom 
rot,  336;  damping-off,  113; 
downy  mildew,  6,  336,  447; 
drop,  352,  355;  market  diseases, 
447;  tipburn  (non-par.),  447* 
Ligiisticum  grayi:  fungi  on  Mt. 
Shasta,  256. 

Lilac:  anthracnose,  6;  bacterial 
blight,  6,  370. 

Liliurn  tigrinum:  Botrvtis  sp., 

348;  Vermicularia  dematium, 

348. 

Linum  micranthum:  Melampsora 
lini ,  256 . 

Liquidambar:  woodrot  of  railroad 
ties,  26 G. 

Literature  notes:  spray  material 
shortage,  152;  Spergon  as 
growth  stimulant ,  385* 
Little-peach  (virus),  of  Japan¬ 
ese  plum  and  peach,  351* 

Lodging,  of  cereals,  219,  368. 
Loganberry:  crowngall,  11. 

Lolium  spp.:  diseases  in  Mich.', 

7i. 

Lophium  sp. ,  256. 

Lophodermium  pinastri,  on  Pinus 
strobus,  348. 

Louisiana,  152,  173,  219,  223, 

370,  444,  449,  450. 

Lupinus  spp.:  fungi  on  Mt. 

Shasta,  256. 

Macowanites  magnus,  258. 
Macrosporium,  on  tobacco,  478* 

-  puccinioides ,  256. 

Maine ,  347 ,  438 . 

Malva  rotundif olia:  new  host  for 
crowngall,  23. 

Manganese  deficiency,  see  under 
deficiency  diseases.  . 


Manganese  sulfate,  for  control 
of  manganese  deficiency,  198. 
Maple:  see  Acer. 

Market  diseases  of  fruits  and 
vegetables,  15,  442, 

Marginal  leaf spot  (virus),  of 
peach,  15,  138. 

Maroon  ringspot,  of  Phleum  pra- 
tense,  235. 

Marmor  tabaci  var.  vulgar e,  see 
tobacco  mosaic,  etc. 

Maryland,  146,  201,  243,  246, 

332,  382,  383,  412,  477. 
Massachusetts,  6,  241,  285,  333, 
334,  367,  410. 

Meadow  nematode,  410. 

Melampsora  spp.,  195,  392. 

-  albertensis,  393* 

-  bigelowii,  392. 

—  lini,  191,  256,  328. 

-  medusae,  195,  392,  393. 

-  occidentalis ,  392. 

Melanogaster  variegatus,  258. 

Meria  laricis,  392. 

Mertensia  oblongifolia  var.  ne- 
vadensis:  new  host  for  Erysiphe 
cichoracearum,  196. 

Metasphaeria  sepalorum,  256. 

Mexico,  449,  451. 

Michigan,  67,  79,  442,  445. 

Millet:  pre-emergence  blight, 

■  327;  root  browning,  327* 

Millium  effusum:  Colleto trichum 
gramini c olum ,  71 • 

Milo  disease,  of  sorghum,  192. 
Minnesota,  79,  146,  153,  327,  328, 
334,  384,  394,  448,  495. 
Mississippi,  18,  146,  376,  380, 

444,  472. 

Missouri,  146,  152,  444,  452. 

Mites,  and  prune  leaf  curl,  13* 
Mold,  of  wheat,  379* 

Monilinia  sp. ,  on  apricot,  12,  351; 
prune,  12,  351;  sweet  cherry,  12. 

-  fructicola,  on  cherry,  17; 

nectarine,  115,  293;  peach,  109 , 
115,  293,  294,  353,  449;  plum, 
353;  prune,  293;  Prunus  besseyi, 
330;  sour  cherry,  293;  stone 
fruits,  6;  sweet  cherry,  12,  293. 
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(Monilinia )  laxa,  on  cherry,  17. 

Monilochaetes  infuscans,  113, 

160. 

Montagnites  sp. ,  253. 

Montana ,  150,  330. 

Morning  gloiy:  white  rust,  195. 

Mosaic,  see  under  virus  diseases. 

Mottle,  mottle-leaf,  mottling, 
(virus),  see  under  virus  dis¬ 
eases  . 

Mount  Shasta  host  index,  253* 

Mucors,  on  corn,  146. 

Muhlenbergia  schreberi:  Phylla- 
chora  cynodontis,  152  and 
173  (correction). 

Multiple  branching,  of  tobacco, 

252. 

Mutations,  of  tobacco,  252. 

Mycosphaerella  spp. ,  on  grasses 
in  Wash. ,  230. 

-  aquilegiae,  256. 

—  brassicicola,  16. 

—  citrullina,  363. 

-  fragariae,  6,  11,  369- 

—  p inodes,  on  pea,  92,  443. 

—  porni,  9,  411. 

- —  tulasnei,  230,  254,  256,  257, 
253. 

Myxosporium  corticolum,  294. 

Nailhead-spot ,  of  tomato,  451 « 

Napicladium . tremulae ,  see  Fusi- 
cladlum  rad icsum. 

Nebraska,  50,  146,  241,  368, 

394,  395,  450. 

Necrotic  ringspot  (virus),  of 
cherry ,  329. 

Nectarine:,  brownrot,  115,  293; 
powdery  mildew,  11. 

Needle  blight ,  of  lodgepole 
pine,  392;  western  larch,  392. 

Nematodes:  see  Anguina,  Aphel- 
enchoides,  Ditylenchus,  Het- 
eroder-a,  Pratylenchus ,  and 
under  hosts. 

Neofabraea  perennans,  11. 

Netblotch,  of  barley,  192,  291. 

Net-necrosis  (virus),  of  pota¬ 
to,  242. 

Nevada,  196. 


New  diseases,  see  under  diseases, 
new. 

New  Hampshire,  49,  242,  243,  246. 

New  Jersey,  160,  211,  492. 

New  York,  15,  23,  161,  199,  200, 

212,  237,  292,  295,  333,  366,.. 

370,  373,  390,  411,  433,  442, 

445,  446,  454,  488. 

Nigrospora  sphaerica,  on  corn, 

146. 

North  Carolina,  19,  54,  76,  104, 

212 ,  446 . 

North  Dakota,  327,  328,  372,  379  > 
382,  384,  450. 

Notices:  Check,  list  of  N.  Airier, 
entomogenous  fungi,  55;  Hand¬ 
book  of  stone  fruit  virus  dis¬ 
eases,  244;  Summer  meeting, 

Amer.  Phytopath.  Soc.,  160,  204. 

Nyssa:  'wood  rot  of  railroad  ties, 

260. 

Oak:  see  hucrcus. 

Oats:  blast  (undet.),  192;  Cer- 
cosporella  foot  rot,  233;  cov¬ 
ered  smut, 110,  192,  237,  291 ; 
crown  rust,  119,  189,  219,  240, 
233,  290,  328,  354,  355,  456,  479 
overwintering  in  Ark.  119,  res. 
vars.  susc.  to  leafspot,  456; 
Fusarium  culm  or um,  234,  379;  halo 
blight,  192;  Helminthosporium 
leafspot  prevalence  in  Ark.  455; 
loose  smut,  110,  192,  290;  red 
leaf,  327;  red  leather-leaf,  233; 
root  necrosis,  327;  root  rot, 

233;  root,  rot,  secondary,  232; 
Septoria  sp . ,  290;  Septoria 
tritici,  232;  smut(s),  110,  192, 
237 ,  289,  290,  291,  353,  control 
with  Spergon,  377;  stem  rust, 

189,  219,  290,  291,  479. 

Oenothera  spp. :  new  hosts  for 
Puc  c i ni a  o eno t h e rao ,  19 6 . 

Ohio,  79,  146,  283,  380,  334,  433. 

Oklahoma,  32,  94,  162,  213,  217, 
356,  403,  452,  473,  474,  501. 

Okra:  Diplodia  natal ens is,  75; 
rootknot,  113 • 

Onion:  bacterial  soft  rot,  336, 
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(Onion):  bacterial  soft  rot,  447; 
blast  (nonpar.),  336;  bulb  do-’ 
cay,  336;  downy  mildew,  6,  336; 
Fusariuni  basal-plate  rot,  336; 
Fusariuni  bulb  rot,  447;  gray  ; 
ihold,  448;  market  diseases,  17, 

447 ;  Sclerotium  bataticola,  new 
host  (Tex.),  17;  white  rot,  1st. 
rcpt.  in  Calif.,  220,  La.  219. 

Cohiobolus  graminis,  on  wheat, 

.  192. 

Grange:  blue  mold,  440;  brown 
rot,  44B;  market  diseases,  17, 

440 ;  skin  breakdown  (nonpar.), 

44S ;  stem-end  rot,  17,  440. 

Oregon,  16,  76,  130,  14-1,  380, 

442,  445,  449,  470. 

Oryzopsis  hymenoides:  Puccinia 
scaber,  239* 

Oval aria  pulchella,  235. 

Oxyria  digyna:  Puccinia  oxyriae, 

256. 

or- 

% 

Panicum  virgatum:  Cercospora 
lea.fspot,  498;  diseases  in 
Wis.,  21;  leaf  rust,  21,  194; 
Phylla chora  tar  spot  (black 
blotch),  21,  194. 

Pansy:  Colletotrichum  violae- 
tricoloris,  295,  349. 

Papaver  pilosum:  new  host  for 
Verticillium,  370. 

P asp arum  not at um:  scab,  379* 

- straraineum:  rust,  194* 

"Fata  prieta",  of  tobacco,  see 
blackshank . 

Paxillus  panuoides,  259* 

Pea:  anthracnose,  17;  Ascochyta 
blight,  295,  369;  bacterial 
blight,  93,  369;  diseases  in 
Idaho,  91 ;  Fusariuni  wilt,  33b; 
gray  mold,  448;  leaf  blotch, 

92;  market  diseases,  17,  448; 
mosaic  (virus),  448;  Mycosphae- 
rella  blight,  92;  Mycosphaerella 
pod  spot,  448;  powdery  mi-ldew, 

369;  rootknot,  113,  root  rot, 

33b,  3b9 ;  rust,  93;  scab,  448; 
watery  soft  rot,  448. 


Peach:  arsenic  toxicity,  sys- 
t  bmi c ,  13 ;  bacterial  spo t , 

6,  108,  116;  black  mold  rot, 

12,  449;  brown  rot,  109,  115, 

293,  294,  353,  449,  blossom 
blight,  115;  calico,  15, 

Goryneum  blight,  10;  foliage 
discoloration,  15;  freezing 
injury,  115;  Fusicoccum  can¬ 
ker,  7;  gumming  (undet. ) ,  15; 
leaf curl,  6,  11,  109,  116, 

293;  little-peach  (virus), 

351;  marginal  leaf spot  (virus) , 
15,  138;  mottle  (virus),  13; 
powdery  mildew,  11,  293;  root 
rot,  12;  rootknot,  109;  rosette 
(virus),  116;  rough-bark  con¬ 
dition  (undet.),  15;  rust,  116; 
rustyspot  (undet.),  15;  scab, 

6,  109,  293,  294;  spray  in¬ 
jury,  12,  449;  undet.  diseases, 
15;  Valsa  canker ,  293;  Verti¬ 
cillium,  138;  virus  diseases, 

7»  13,  15,  116,  138,  351,  354; 
virus  leaf  symptoms,  "group  2", 
139;  wart  (virus),  13;  wood- 
rotting  fungi,  138;  X-disease, 

7;  X-disease,  ‘western,  13,  in 
Oreg. ,  138;  yellow  spot  (un¬ 
det.),  15;  yellows  (virus),  354. 

Peanut:  chlorosis,  501;  diseases 
in  Miss.,  473,  in  N.  Car.,  109; 
in  Tex.,  499;  leaf spot,  109,  473, 
500;  losses,  473;  Phymatotrichum 
root  rot,  500;  root  rot,  109; 
southern  blight,  473,  500;  thrips 
injury,  500;  virus  disease,  501. 

Pear:  black  end,  12;  blue  mold, 
18,449;  chlorosis,  12;  cork,  18; 
crowngall,  11;  fireblight,  11, 
351,  370,  384;  gray  mold,  449; 
market  diseases,  18,  449. 

Pedicularis  dens'iflora:  Ramularia 
obducens,  257. 

Penicillium  sp(p).,  on  apple,  442; 
corn,  146,  349;  grape,  446; 
lemon,  447;  pear,  449;  sweet- 
potato  ,  451 . 

-  expansum,  12;  on  apple,  16; 
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(Penicillium)  expansum,  on  pear, 

18. 

—  italicum,  on  grapefruit,  446; 
orange,  448. 

Pennsylvania,  152,  259 »  26.1,  287, 
288,  294,  295,  296,  329,  373, 
379,  384. 

Pentstemon:  fungi  on  Mt.  Shasta, 
257;  Puccinia  palmeri,  1st 
rept.  in  Nev. ,  196. 

Peony:  anthracnose,  first  rept. 
in  Ill.,  280;  Botrytis  blight, 

6. 

Pepper:  anthracnose,  113 j  bac¬ 
terial  soft  rot,  449;  bacterial 
spot,  8,  113,  369;  gray  mold, 
449;  market  diseases,  449; 
mosaic  (virus),  48,  449;  Rhi- 
zopus  rot,  449;  southern  scle- 
rotial  blight,  48,  113;  tip- 
blight  (virus),  1st  rept.  in 
W.  Va.,  278. 

Perennial  canker,  of  apple,  11. 

Periwinkle:  see  Vinca. 

Peronospora  destructor,  6,  336. 

—  effusa,  6,  18,  49,  336. 

- manshurica,  49,  111,  43.3, 

431,  473. 

-  parasitica,  112. 

-  sojae,  see  P.  manshurica. 

-  tabacina,  7,  52,  111,  121, 

201,  223,  243,  286,  337,  432, 
434,  477. 

-  trifoliorum,  193* 

Petunia:  dodder,  307. 

Phalaris  arundinacea:  diseases 
in  Wis.  21;  Ustilago  echinata, 
237. 

Phleospora  sp.  ,  on  grasses  in 
Mich.,  73. 

Phleum  alpinum:  fungi  on  Mt. 
Shasta,  257. 

-  pratense:  diseases  in  Mich. , 

71,  Mis. ,  22;  Helminthosporium 
sativum,  234;  Heterosporium 
ph'lei,  235;  smut,  237;  stem 
rust,  238;  streak  disease,  235* 

Phoma  betae,  on  beet,  113;  sugar 
beet,  150. 

-  destructiva,  451. 


(Phoma)  terrestris,  223. 

-  trifolii,  499. 

Phomopsis  citri,  17,  447,  448. 

-  lirella,  332. 

-  rot,  of  tomato,  18. 

—  vexans,  113,  369,  446. 

Phragmidium  ivesiae,  257* 

—  montivagum,  196. 

Phycomycetous  fungus  undet.,  on 

cantaloup,  112;  Poa  pratensis , 
229. 

Phyllachora,  possible  connection 
with  undet.  black  spot  of 
Agropyron  spicatum,  233. 

-  cynodontis,  1st  rept.  from 

M.  Amer.,  152,  and  correction, 
173. 

-  fusic&rpa,  75. 

-  graminis,  20,  21,  72,  194. 

Phyllosticta  sp.,  on  Fritil- 
laria  atropurpurea ,  255. 

—  concentrica,  332. 

-  minor,  332. 

—  phaseolina,  359* 

-  solitaria,  105,  114. 

Phymato^fichuin  omnivor  urn,  500. 

Physalospora  obtusa,  6,  105,  115, 
294. 

Physarum  cinereum,  72,  75. 

Physiological  leaf drop,  of  cherry, 
see  under  virus  diseases, 
yellows . 

Physodema  zeae-maydis,  on  corn, 

412. 

Phytomonas  andropogoni,  see 
P s eudomonas ;  an gulata ,  see 
Pseudomonas;  atrofaciens,  see 
Pseudomonas;  campestris,  see 
Xanthomonas ;  caryophylli,  see 
pseudomonas ;  coronaf aciens , 
see  Pseudomonas;  delphinii, 
see  Pseudomonas;  glycinea,  see 
Pseudomonas;  juglandis,  see 
Xanthomonas;  lachrymans,  see 
Pseudomonas;  malvacearum,  see 
Xanthomonas;  medicaginis  phas- 
eolicola,  see  Pseudomonas; 
michiganensis,  see  Corynebac- 
terium;  phaseoli  and  var,  so- 
jense,  see  Xanthomonas; 
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(Phytomonas)  pisi,  see  Pseudo¬ 
monas;  sepedonica,  see  Cory- 
nebacterium;  solanacea rum , 
see  Bacterium;  stewartii, 
see  Bacterium;  syringae,  see 
Pseudomonas;  tabaci,  see  Pseu¬ 
domonas;  translucens  and  var. 
undulosa,  see  Xanthomonas;  tri- 
foliorum,  see  Pseudomonas 
sy ri ngae;  t ume fa c i e n s ,  see 
Agrobacterium;  vesicatoria,  see 
Xanthomonas;  viburr.i,  see  Pseu- 
domona s . 

Phytophthora  sp.,  on  asparagus, 

16,  663. 

—  cactorum,  115,  333. 

■ —  citrophthora,  668. 

-  fragariae,  7,  291. 

-  infestans,  on  ootato,  6,  9, 

91,  108,  237,  307,  333,  336, 

351,  352,  354,  356,  372,  383,  • 

386,  395,  611,  637,  650,  651, 

671} -501,  new  locations,  91, 

372,  395;  on  Solarium  sara- 
choid.es,  new  host,  501;  on  to¬ 
mato,  6,  9,  ?  351,  366,  367, 

383,  611,  651,  672,  633. 

—  parasitica,  352,  651. 

-  -  var.  nicotianae,  52,  111, 

250,  395,  633,  636. 

—  soil  rot,  of  tomato,  63. 

-  terrestris,  see  P.  parasitica. 

"Pickles"  (undet.),  of  prune,  16. 

Pimpinella  anisum:  Scierotinia 
sclerotiorum,  663. 

Pine:  see  Pirus. 

Pineapple:  black  rot,  669. 

Pink-fruit,  of  cherry,  16. 

Pink-root,  of  shallot,  223. 

Pinus  spp.:  Cronartium  ribicola, 

56,  76. 

-  contorta  var.  latifolia: 

needle  blight,  392. 

—  lambertia'na:  Pomes  officina¬ 
lis,  257. 

-  ponderosa:  Dacrymyces  deli- 

quescens,  257. 

-  strobus:  Lophodermium  pin- 

astri,  368. 

Piricularia  grisea,  22,  67,  73, 

196. 


( Piricularia )  oryzae ,  169  • 

’Pithiness,  of  celery,  16,  17. 

Plant  pathology  in  fiction,  385. 

Plantago:  Sphaceloma  in  Mass.,  8. 

Plantain  lily:  see  Hosts.. 

PlasmodioDhora  brassicae,  295, 
350. 

Plasmopara  viticola,  356. 

Platanus:  anthracnose,  6,  370, 
393. 

Pleospora  sp.,  on  Ligusticum 
grayi ,  256. 

-  amplispora,  256. 

—  anthyllidis,  256. 

—  balsamorhizae,  256. 

-  elynae,  255. 

-  gigaspora,  25o. 

—  herbarum,  256,  255. 

—  lycopersici,  651. 

-  permunda,  256,  255,  256. 

Plum:  bacterial  spot,  6,  116; 
brown  rot,  353. 

— ,  Bradshaw:  Lombard  plum 
virus,  655. 

- ,  Japanese:  little-peach 

(virus),  351. 

- ,  Lombard:  latent  virosis  in 

N.  Y. ,  656;  prune-dwarf  (vir¬ 
us),  655. 

— ,  wild:  rust,  116. 

Poa  (except  pratensis):  Clavi- 
ceps  purpurea,  22,  327;  dis¬ 
eases  in  Mich.,  73.,  Wi s . ,  22; 
Entyloma  sp . ,  236;  Erysiphe 
graminis,  20,  22,  67,  71,  229; 

H e imint ho s por i urn  poae,  235; 

PI.  vagans,  235,  696;  Hender¬ 
son!  a  culoiicola,  231,  Mycc- 
sphaerella  sp.,  230;  M.  tulas- 
nei,  2 30;  Puccinia  graminis, 

22,  71;  P.  poae-sudeticae,  67, 
238;  P.  rubigo-vera,  239;  Sco- 

7 -lecotrichum  graminis,  22,  71, 
235;  Sclenophoma  donacis  var., 
233.;  Septoria  macropoda  var., 
232;  S.  oudemansii,  232. 

-  pratensis:  Ascochyta  sp. , 

257;  bends  (undot.),  71,*  Clav- 
iceps  purpurea,  22;  Dendry- 
phium  sp.,  257;  diseases  in 
Mich.,  71,  Mis . ,  22,  696; 
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(Poa  pratensis):  Entyloma  ir¬ 
regular  e,  236;  Erysiphe  grarrdn- 
is,  22,  71,  194,  496;  fungi  on 
Mt.  Shasta,  257 ;  Helminthospori- 
um.  vagans,  22,  71,  235,  296, 

496;  phycomvcete  undet.,  229; 
Physarum  cinereum,  71;  Puccinia 
poac-sudeticae,  20,  22,  71,  257, 
496;  P.  rubigo-vera,  22,  496; 
Rhizoctonia  solani,  239;  Scler- 
otiurn  rhizodes,  360;  Septoria. 
sp. ,  22;  S.  macropoda  var.  sep¬ 
tula.  ta,  71;  S.  cudemansii,  71, 

2 32;  Urocystis  agrcpyri,  71, 

497,  49 8;  Us til a go  striaef  orrrds , 

22,  497.' 

Pod  blight,  of  soybean,  431. 

Pod  spot,  of  pea,  448. 

Podosphaera  sp.,  on  sour  cherry, 

11. 

-  leucotricha,  11,  293. 

—  oxyacanthae,  329. 

Polernoniurii  van-bruntiae:  new 
host  for  Verticillium,  370. 

Pclyg oniim  pen sy Ivani cum : 

Heterodera  schachtii,  391* 

-  scandens:  rust,  195. 

Polypogon  monspeliensis:  powdery 
mildew ,  230 . 

Polyporus  abiotinus,  253. 

-  elegsns,  257,  258. 

-  leucospongia ,  253,  254,  258. 

Poppy:  bacterial  blight,  337; 
basal  stem  rot,  337;  Cerco- 
spora  sp. ,  280;  Cerccspora 
papaveri,  1st  rept.  in  Ala., 

280;  Cercosporella  sp. ,  280 
(See  also  Papaver). 

Populus:  Dothichiza  populea,348; 
Melampsora  spp. ,  392;  Molampso- 
ra  medusae,  195. 

-  tremuloides  var.  aurea:  dis¬ 
eases  in  Idaho,  393;  Melampso¬ 
ra  spp.,  392,  393. 

Potash  hunger,  see  under  defici¬ 
ency  diseases. 

Potato:  bacterial  ringrot,  7, 

108,  197,  306,  336,  349,  369, 
450,  committee  report,  197, 
occurrence  in  certified  seed, 

7,  197,  336,  369; 


(Potato):  bacterial  soft  rot, 

450;  bacterial  wet  rot,  352; 
bacterial  wilt ,  108;  blackleg, 

6,  43,  108,  288,  336,  369; 
brown  rot,  288;  charcoal  rot, 

1st  rept.  in  Calif.,  18,  in 
Ill.,  142;  disease  losses,  354; 
early  blight,  6,  108,  369,  384; 
Fusarium  tuber  rots,  352,  450; 
Fusarium  wilt,  4-8;  golden  nema¬ 
tode  in  N.  Y.,  390;  late  blight, 
6,  9,  91,  lCfe,  287,  307,  333, 

334,  351, 35?.,  354, 356, 372, 

383,  334,  395,  411,  437,  450, 

451,  471,  501,  control,  h 71, 

1st  rept.  in  Colo.,  91,  Nebr., 
395,  N.  Dak.,  372,  outbreak  in 
Miss.  Val.,437,  in  Oreg.,  471; 
leaf roll,  7,  242,  336,  in  certi¬ 
fied  seed,  7,  242;  market  dis¬ 
eases,  18,  450;  net-necrosis 
(virus),  242;  purple-top  (virus) 
108;  rhizoctonia,  6,  10,  288, 

369;  rootknot,  450;  scab,  6,  10, 
108;  soft  rot,  384;  southern 
sclerotium  rot,  450;  stem-end 
browning,  242;  tipburn,  48; 
tuber  rots,  108,  352,  450;  vio¬ 
let  root  ret,  1st  rept.  in 

*  Mont.,  151 ;  virus  diseases,  6, 
108,  increase  in  N.  H.,  242. 

Potentilla  gracilis  ssp.  nuttall- 
ii?  Phragmidium  ivesiae,  257. 

Powdery  mildew,  see  Erysiphe, 
Podosphaera,  Sphaerotheca ,  and 
hosts. 

Pratylenchus  pratensis,  on  corn, 
410;  cotton,  410;  tobacco,  410. 

Pre-emergence  rotting,  see  under 
seedling . 

Primula  sp.:  Puccinia  aristidae, 
348. 

Privet:  Glomerella  canker,  295. 

Prcso  millet:  pre-emergence  blight . 
327;  root  browning,  327* 

Prune:  black  mold,  12;  brown  rot, 
12,  293,  351;  chlorosis,  14; 
Coryneum  blight,  10;  drought 
spot,  12;  enlarged  nodes,  14; 
ethylene  dichloride  injury,  13; 
gherkins,  14; 
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(Prune)  latent  virus  from  Lombard 
plum,  455;  leafcurl  (?mites), 

13;  leaf  deformity,  14;  leaf- 
spot  (undet.),  14;  mottle 
(virus),  293;  "Dickies",  14; 
spray  injury,  12;  undet.  dis¬ 
eases,  13;  wilting  (undet.), 

14;  dine  deficiency,  14. 

Prunus  besseyi:  brown  rot,  330. 

—  emarginata:  Polyporus 
elegans,  257. 

-  virginiana  and  var.  demissa; 

see  chokeeherry. 

Pseudodiscosia  avenae,  233. 
Pseudomonas  andropogoni,  22,  192, 
497. 

—  angulata,  6,  53 >  437. 

-  atrofaciens,  193* 

-  caryophylli,  413. 

- coronaf'aciens ,  192. 

-  var.  atropurpurea,  21, 

194,  229,  497. 

-  delohinii,  6. 

-  glycinea,  431. 

-  lachrymans,  6,  9,  335,  368, 

446 . 

—  medicaginis  var.  ohaseolicola , 
334,  368. 

—  pisi,  93,  369. 

—  s^ringae,  6,  370,  499  (as  tri- 
fcliorum) . 

— -  tabaci,  6,  53,  243,  286,  477. 

-  viburni ,  306 . 

Pseudoperonos pora  cubensis,  6,  9, 

112.  ,335, .354,  365,  366,  348,  411. 
Pseudopeziza  medieaginis ,  ^96. 

- —  ribis,  11. 

Puccinellia  distans:  Puccin.ia 
graminis,  71. 

Puccinia  sop.,  parasitized  by 
Darluca  filum,  72,-230. 

- and r  opogoni s ,  193. 

—  anonala ,  191,  213,  240, 

291,  323,  348,  479- 

-  aristidae,  196,  348. 

—  asparagi,  334,  353- 

-  boutelouae,  144,  193- 

-  caloqhortii ,  2^5  • 

-  caricis, 


290, 


255. 

-  ebronata,  on  buckthorn,  238; 

A  23Za>^/  119 


grasses 


169,  21c 


v,  .cxv, 

355,  456,  479;  overwintering, 
119,  190 ;  parasitized  by  Dar¬ 
luca.  filura,  67,  230. 


(Puccinis.)  ellisiana,  74. 

—  glum&rum,  on  grasses,  238, 
255;  wheat,  238,  291,  381. 


-  graminis,  -on  barberry,  478; 

barley  ,40,  47 8;  cereals,  240, 
289,  >9o ‘  grasses,  2u,  21, 

193.4  327,  498 ;  oat 


:< r. 


238. 


39,  219,  290,  291,  47§j  rye , 

478;  wheat,  110,  189,  219,  233, 
238,  290,  291,  327,  368,  381', 

396,  473;  overwintering,  190, 

291;  parasitized  by  Darluca  filum, 
o7 ,  7  a . 

-  var.  phlei-pratensis, 

-  harknessii,  257. 

-  helianthi,  195. 

-  hieracii,  254* 

—  kansensis,  194  * 

- mal  va  c  ear  urn ,  1 9  5 , 

-  montanensis,  74;  parasitized 

by  Darluca  filum,  67,  73* 

-  oenotherae,  196, 

-  oxyriae,  256. 

—  palmeri,  196,  257. 

-  panic! ,  21. 

—  pattersoniana,  238, 

—  peridermiospora,  6, 

-  poae-suaeticae,  20, 

238,  257,  496;  parasitized  by 
Darluca  filum,  67,  73,  230. 

-  polygoni-amphibii,  195. 

-  purpurea,  22,  191. 

—  pygmaeg. ,  75. 

- r ubig o - ve r a ,  o n  gr a s  s  e  s ,  20, 


2S7 

194,  348. 
67,  74, 


2.1 


67, 


,  22;  67,  73,  75,  238,  256, 

327,  373,  496;  parasitized  by 
D-uluca  filum,  67,73,256,257,373. 


- - 

var , 

,  agropvri, 

194 

• 

- - 

-  var. 

,  secalis, 

191, 

218 

5 

2  39 , 

240 , 

290,  479. 

— 

var . 

.  similis, 

19  k . 

—  — 

*  VS  I  « 

,  tntici, 

no, 

189 

,213, 

217, 

213, 

239,  240, 

241 , 

260 

,  238 , 

239 , 

290, 

291,  327, 

323, 

368 

,381, 

3;6, 

473; 

prediction 

of 

epiphytet 

ics , 

213. 

-  sea 

.her, 

239. 

-  sor 

■ghi , 

193. 

• 

—  subdecor 


^a, 


254. 


—  sub striata,  194. 

-  thlaspeos,  196. 

-  tripsaci,  195,  373;  parasitized 

by  Darluca  filum,  373. 

-  vagans,  197,  255. 

-  windsoriae,  194. 
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(Puccinia)  xanthii,  19 3 ,  19 6. 
Pucciniastrum  a'mericanum,  3 48. 

—  myrtilli ,  349 • 

Puerto  Rico,  247. 

Puff,  of  tomato,  43. 

Purple  spot,  of  Poa  spp. ,  235. 
Purple-top  (virus),  of  potato, 

108. 

Pyrenophora  fenestrate,  255* 

- —  hispida,  254. 

-  teres,  192,  291. 

-  trichostoma,  256. 

Pythium  spp.,  on  soybean,  359* 

-  aphanidermatum,  359,  446. 

—  arrhenoman.es,  192,  32 7. 

-  debaryanum,  327,  323,  382. 

Quercus:  Gnomonia  veneta,  6,  348. 
-  borealis:  Femes  igniarius, 

348 . 

—  chrysolep.is,  kelloggii,  and 
vrisLizenii:  beat  injury  to 
leaves,  116. 

Quince:  fireblight,  11. 

Radish:  Aphanomyces  raphani, 

348. 

Railroad  ties:  wood  rot,  2oC. 
Ramularia  obducens,  257. 

Raphanus  sativus:  see  radish. 
Raspberry:  anthracnose,  6,  369; 
mosaic,  13;  powdery  mildew,  11; 
spur  blight,  6;  Verticillium 
wilt,  294. 

-  red:  anthracnose,  156,  329, 

Slgetol  as  eradicarit  spray, 

156;  Cylindrosporium  loaf spot, 
1st  rent,  in  Pa.,  329;  Pucci¬ 
niastrum  americanum,  343. 

Red  leather-leaf,  of  oats,  233- 
Red  spotting,  of  endive,  17. 

Red  stele  root  rot,  of  .strawberry, 
7,  291. 

Redcedar,  western:  see  Thuja 
plicata . 

Redleaf,  of  chokecherry  (?  west¬ 
ern  X  disease),  14;  oats,  327 . 
Resistance  (see  also  suscepti¬ 
bility)  ,  of  oat  varieties  to 
Heliainthosporium,  456; 


(Resistance) ,  rose  understocks 
to  rootknot,  171;  rose  vars. 
to  blackspot,  282. 

Rhizoctonia,  on  peanut,  109. 

- croc o rum ,  1st  rapt,  from 

Mont.,  151. 

-  soil  rot,  of  tomato,  48. 

—  solan!  (see  also  Corticium 
solan!) ,  on  grasses,  239, 

495;  lettuce,  113;  potato,  6, 
10,  283,  369;  soybean,  359; 
tobacco,  53,  112,  433,  436; 
Vinca  minor,  332;  wheat,  239; 
Spergon  and  Spergonex  for 
control,  162. 

Rhizopogon  spp. ,  259. 

Rhizopus  sp. ,  on  grape,  446;’ 
strawberry ,  451 ;  sweet  potato , 

451. 

-  nigricans,  on  apple,  442; 

apric'ot,  443;  peach,  12; 
pepper,  449;  prune,  12;  straw¬ 
berry,  12. 

Rhode  Island,  15,  292,  331. 

Rhododendron:  top  blight,  (333 - 

Rhyne hos por . i urn  secalis,  21,  219, 
235,  291,  497. 

Rhyne  ho  s t  oma  exa speran s ,  256. 

Rib  rot  (undet.),  of  tobacco, 

251  i 

Ribes  sop.:  Cronartium  ribicola, 
54,  76. 

-  viscosissimum:  leaf spot,  393* 

Rice:  blast  (rotten-neck),  149* 

Ringrot,  of  potato,  see  bacterial 
ringrot . 

Ringspot,  of  cauliflower,  16. 

Ringspot  (virus),  see  under 
virus  diseases. 

Root-browning,  of  cereals  and 
grasses,  327. 

Root  necrosis,  of  oats,  327; 
soybean,  359. 

Root  rot,  of  aster,  323;  barley, 
232,  234,  368;  bean,  48,  359; 
cereals,  233,  379;  Chrysanthe¬ 
mum,  328,  grasses,  -233,  234, 
379;  oats,  233;  pea,  336,  369; 
peach,  12;  peanut,  109,  500; 
potato,  151 ;  red  clover,  499; 
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(Root  rot)  rye,  234,  368;  snap¬ 
dragon,  3285  strawberry,  7, 

291;  sugsr  beeli  15C,  151; 
wheat,  3&8» 

Rootknbt,  see  Heterodera  marioni. 

Rosa  spp. :  reaction  to  rootknot, 

371. 

-  hugonis:  new  host  for  Verti- 

cillium,  370. 

- multiflora  x  blanda:  root- 

knot  resistance,  171,  371. 

- woodsii:  Phragmidium  monti- 

vagum,  196. 

Rose:  blackspct,  6,  283;  Cory- 
neum  gall  and  canker,  8;  root- 
knot,  171,  371;  var.  reaction 
to  blackspot,  283,  to  rootknot, 

171,  371.' 

Rosette  (undet.),  of  tomato,  47. 

-  (virus),  of  peach,  116. 

-  (zinc  deficiency),  of  stone 

.  fruits,  14. 

Rot  (see  also  fruit  rot),  of 
asparagus,  16,  443;  garlic, 

17;  onion,  17;  potato,  18, 

45C ;  sweetpotato ,  451. 

-  stem-end,  of  watermelon,  18. 

Rough-bark  condition  (undet.), 
of  peach,  15. 

Rubus  canadensis:  Kuehneola 
uredinis,  348. 

Rudbeckia  hirta:  new  host  for 
Verticillium,  37C. 

Rust,  see  Coleosporium,  Cro- 
nar t ium ,  Gymnosporangium , 

Kuehneola,  Melampsora,  Phrag- 
midium,  Puccinia,  Puccinias- 
trum,  Tranzschelia ,  Uredo, 

Uromyces,  and  under  hosts. 

Rusts,  cereal,  effect  of  aphid 
damage  on  migration,  219. 

Rusty  spot  (undet.),  of  peach, 

15. 

Rutabaga:  gray  mold,  450. 

Rye:  Cercosoorella  foot  rot, 

233;  ergot,  373,  381;  Fusar- 
ium  culmorum,  234;  leaf  rust, 

191,  218,  239,  240,  290,  479; 
lodging,  368;  root  rot,  234, 

368;  secondary  root  rot,  232; 


R  PORTER. 

(Rye)  stem  rust,  478. 

Safflower:  see  Carthamus  tine- 
tor  ius  . 

Salix  son.:  melampsora  sop., 

195,  392. 

Sand-drown,  see  under  deficien¬ 
cy  diseases. 

Sapodilla:  see  Achras  zapota . 

Scab,  of  Aegilops  crassa,  68; 
apple,  'see  Venturis  inaequalis; 
barley,  328,  379,  394 ;  beet, 

433;  cereals,  479;  cantaloup, 

6,  411;  cucumber,  6,  335,  363, 
411,  446;  Paspalum  notatum, 

379;  pea,  443;  peach,  6,  109, 
293,  294;  Plantago,  8;  potato, 

6,  10,  108;  summer  squash,  336; 
wheat,  193,  323,  353,  354,  379, 
396. 

Scald,  of  barley,  and  grasses, 
see  Rhynchosporium;  tomato,  367. 
Scelobelonium  molanosporum,  254, 
257,  258. 

Scleropoa  rigidaj  bends  (undet.), 
71. 

Sclerospora  sp. ,  on  Bromus  in- 

ermis,  21. 

—  graminicola,  22* 

Sclerotial  blight,  rot,  etc.,  see 

Sclerotium  bataticola,  Sclero- 
tium  rolfsii. 

Sclerotinia ,  on  lettuce,  352,  355* 

-  fructicola,  see  Monilinia 

f rue ti cola. 

-  home o car pa,  495. 

-  laxa,  see  Monilinia  laxa 

—  sclerotiorum,  on  anise,  443; 
bean,  151,  335,  444;  cabbage, 
444;  carrot,  445;  celery,  16, 

17,  446;  celtuce,  335;  pea, 

448;  poppy,  337. 

Sclerotium  sp.,  on  Bromus  spp. , 
239. 

— -  bataticola:  17,  18,  50,  142, 
192,  433,  451;  new  hosts,  17; 
new  locations  on  potato,  18, 

142;  weather  relations,  51. 

-  bifrons,  393 « 

- ccpivorurn,  219,  220. 
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(Sclerotium)  rhizodes,  on 

grasses,  1st  rept.  in  Pa.,  360. 

—  rolfsii,  on  eggplant,  49 1 
peanut,  473 >  500;  pepper,  48, 
Il3;  potato,  450;  soybean,  473; 
tobacco,  53,  112,  433,  436; 
tomato,  48. 

Scolecotrichum  graminis,  21,  22, 
73,  235,  255,  257, .498. 

Scurf,  of  sweetpotato,  113,  160. 

Secondary  root  rot,  of  grasses 
and  cereals  in  Wash. ,  232. 

Secctium  spp. ,  259. 

Sedecula  pulvinata,  259* 

Seed  infection,  by  Peronospora 
nanshurica,  49 « 

Seed,  treatment,  202;  of  cereals, 
377;  cotton,  474;  soybean  and 
vetch,  162. 

Seeds:  effect  of  Epicoccum  pur- 
ourascens,  233. 

Seedling  disease,  of  Bromus  tec- 
torum,  234;  soybean,  382. 

-  pre-emergence  blighting,  162; 

of  beans,  328;  cotton,  107; 
.cucurbits,  326;  Lima  beans, 

328;  millets,  327;  soybeans, 
l62,  382;  vetch,  162. 


(Septcria)  nodorum,  73,  191. 

'  -  oudemansii,  73 v  .232. 

- .  pi si,  92. 

-  polio mola,  232. 

- prurb  ,  257* 

-  sibirica,  393* 

-  tritici,  on  oats,  232;  wheat, 

191,  218,  219,  232,  240,  290, 
368. 

Septcrie.Ha  sp . , '  256 . 

Setariai  diseases  in  Mich. ,  71; 
in  Wis . ,  22. 

Shallot:  pinkroot,  223;  white 
rot,  1st  rept.  in  La.,  219. 
Shoe-string  (virus);  of  tomato, 
493. 

Shoot  blight,  of  golden  aspen, 

393.  ,  ■  . 

Shoulder  blotch,  of  tomato,  48. 
Shriveli ng ,  o f  c u c  umb e r ,  446 . 
Silvertop  disease.,  of  fescue 
grass,  259 j. 

Sitanion:  Dilophospora  alope- 
curi,  231 ;  Puecinia  gramiriis, 
71;  Pucc-uiia  pattersoniana , 

257;  Scolecctrichuru  gramiriis, 
235,  257 * :  Selenophoma  donacis 
var.,,  257;  Ustilago.  sitanli, 


Selenophoma  bromigena,  21. 

-  donacis,  231. 

- -  var.,  231,  255,  257. 

Septogloeum  oxyspoi urn,  233 « 
Septcria  sp(p.),  on  Aster  shas- 
tensis,  254;  barley,  290;  cane 
fruits,  11;  celery,  6,  411, 
425;  oats,  29C;  Poa  pratensis, 
22;  wheat,  291. 


237’?  - 

Skin  breakdown,  of  grange,  448. 
Slime  mold,.: or.  Poa  pratensis,  72; 
strawberry,  11. 

Smut,  see  Entyloma,  Sorosporium, 
Sp1.3ceioth.eca,  Tilletia,  Uro- 
cystis,  Ustilago,  and  hosts. 
Snapdragon:  see  Antirrhinum,  majus. 
Sodium  dimethyl  di t hi o carbamate , 


-  agropyri,  20. 


for  control  of  tobacco  downy 


—  alnifolia,  393- 

—  apii-graveolentis ,  16,  335. 
- bro  .:i ,  23.  . 


—  elyrrii,  21,  73, 

—  infuscans,  231. 

- j  a  cue  ella ,  231 . 

-  koeleriae,  232. 

-  lactucae,  502. 


-  lycopersici,  6,  366,  367, 

369,  364,  492. 


-  macropoda  var. ,  232. 

— - var.  septula ta,  73. 


mildew,  202. 

Soft  rot,  of  potato,  384;  tobac¬ 
co,  267. 

- ,  bacterial,  see  bacterial 

soft  rot  and  Erwinia  carotovora. 

- ,  watery,  see  Sclerotinia 

sclerotiorum. 

Soil  rot,  of  bean,  444;  tomato, 

43. 

Solarium  sarachoides:  new  host  for 
Phytophthora  infestans  (Calif.), 
501. 
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Sooty  blotch,  of  apple,  107;  red 
clover,  499* 

Sore-shin,  of  tobacco,  53,  433, 

436 . 

Sorghum:  bacterial  leaf  stripe, 

192;  charcoal  rot,  50,  192; 
covered  kernel  smut,  71,  93, 

192;  head  smut,  192;  loose 
kernel  smut,  192;  milo  dis¬ 
ease,  192;  rust,  191;  Spergon 
for  smut  control,  93;  weak- 
neck  (undet.),  192. 

Sorghum  vulgare  var.  sudanense: 
see  Sudan  grass. 

Sorosncrium  everhartii,  193. 

-  reilianum,  192. 

South  Carolina,  239,  365,  41C, 

446,  449* 

South  Dakota,  260,  290,  328,  373, 

3-34,  394,  396. 

Southern  blight,  root  rot,  wilt, 
or  southern  sclerotial  blight, 
rot,  wilt,  see  Sclerotium 
roll sii. 

Soybean:  anthracnose,  431;  bac¬ 
terial  blight,  359,  332,  431 3 
bacterial  leaf spots,  Zj73;  bac¬ 
terial  pustule,  111,  356,  332, 

472;  bud  blight,  new  undet.  dis¬ 
ease  in  Iowa,  431;  deficiency 
disease,  382;  diseases  in  Iowa, 

359,  431,  Miss.,  472,  K.  Dak., 

382,  Gkla.,  356,  Va. ,  382; 
dowry  mildew ,  49,  111,  413, 

431,  473,  1st  report  for  Iowa, 

431,  infection  in  seeds,  19; 
frog eye  leaf spot,  111,  1st 
rept.  in  ted. ,  382,  Va.,  333; 
Fusarium,  332;  leafhopper  in¬ 
jury,  353;  losses  from  disease, 

473;  mosaic  (virus),  382,  431,. 

473;  pod  and  stem  blight,  431; 
pre-emergence  injury,  162,  382; 
Pythium,  332;  ringspot  (virus) 
in  Ind.,  382;  rootknot,  113, 

382;  root  necrosis,  359; 
sclerotial  blight,  473;  seed 
treatment  with  Spergon,  162, 
with  Spergonex,  162;  seedling 
troubles,  162,  382; 
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(Soybean)  stem  rot,  382;  un¬ 
det.  disease,  ?  virus,  in 
R.  I.,  381. 

Spar tins  pectinate:  rust,  194. 

Speckled  le.  x  blotch,  of  wheat, 
see  Septcria  tritici. 

Spergon,  as  fungicide,  41,  93, 

160,  162,  222,  223,  283,  376, 
335;  stimulatory  effect,  45, 

93,  283,  335. 

Spergonex,  162. 

Sphaceloma,  on  Plantago,  3. 

Sphacelotheca  cruenta,  192. 

-  sorghi,  22,  74,  93,  192. 

Sphaerotheca  humuli,  11. 

—  mors-uvae,  11. 

—  pannosa  var.  persicae,  11, 

293. 

Spinach:  budworm  injury,  18; 
curly top,  49;  downy  mildew,  6, 
.18 ,  49 ,  338;  ina rket  d i s e a s o s , 

18,  451;  white  rust,  18,  49, 

451. 

Spor ob olu s :  yellow  bac t or ial 
slime,  327. 

Sporotrichiurn  sp. ,  on  apple,  442. 

Spot  blotch,  of  barley,  I92,  396. 

Spotted-wilt  (virus)  of  tomato, 

47. 

Spray  injury,  to  fruit  crops,  12, 
107 ,  449 « 

Spray  material  shortage,  litera¬ 
ture  note,  152. 

Spreading  of  heads,  in  cauli¬ 
flower,  445 « 

Spring  dwarf,  of  strawberry,  6,  9, 

t"-  j-I.  a 

Spur  blight,  of  raspberry,  6. 

Squash:  bacterial  stem  rot,  112; 
bacterial  wilt ,  6;  mosaic,  48. 

— ,  summer:  scab,  336. 

Stagonosporn  aronaria,  73* 

—  arrhenatheri ,  69,  73. 

—  brorai,  67,  73,  497,  493. 

Stalk  rot,  of  okra,  75* 

Stem  blight,  of  soybean,  431* 

Stem  necrosis,  cl  Hedcra  helix, 

331. 

S t em  noma t ode.  see  Di tyl enchua 
dipsaci . 
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Stem  rot,  of  asparagus,  334 5 

bean,  359 3  soybean,  382;  sweet- 
potato,  113;  tobacco,  53,  251, 

433»  436;  tomato,  359* 

— ,  basal,  of  poppy,  337. 

Stem  rust,  see  Puccinia  graminis. 
Stem-end  browning,  of  potato, 

24<~  • 

Stem-end  rot,  of  citrus  fruits, 

I. 7,  352;  grapefruit,  447; 
orange,  443;  watermelon,  18, 

19,  452. 

Stemplr/lium  radicinum,  on  carrot, 

-  sarcinaeforme,  499* 

—  solani,  on  tomato,  492. 

Ste ohanomeria  lactucina:  Pucci- 
nia  harknessii,  257* 

Stereum  rugosiusculuni,  on  gum 
r ai Ir oad  ties,  260 . 

Stimulatory  effect  of  Spergon, 

45,  93,  385. 

Stinking  smut,  see  bunt. 

Stioa  spp.:  Scolecotrichum  gram- 
inis,  235;  Ustilago  hypodytes, 

237 . 

-  viridula:  Helminthosporium 

sativum,  327. 

Stone  fruits  (see  also  individual 
crops):  brown  rot,  6. 

Strawberry:  gray  mold,  6,  451; 
leaf scorch,  11;  leaf spot,  6, 

II,  369;  mildew-like  growth 
(urdet,),  13;  red-stele,  7, 

291,  1st  rept.  in  Mass.,  7, 
occurrence  on  res.  vars.,  292; 
Rhizopus  rot,  12,  451;  slime 
mold,  11;  spring,  dwarf ,  6,  9, 

241. 

Streak  (virus),  see  under  virus 

diseases . 

Stream  disease,  of  grasses,  see 
S  cole  c  c  t  r  i  c  hum . 

Stripe,  of  barley,  110,  219,  289, 

291 . 

Stripe  rust,  see  Puccinia 
glumarum. 

- ,  brown,  see  Puccinia- montan- 

,  e  n  s  i  s  . 

Stunt  (virus),  of  blueberry,  211. 
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Stunting,  of  tobacco,  28?'. 

Sudan  grass:  diseases  in  Ais. , 

20,  22,  497. 

Sunburn ,  of  tobacco,  28?. 

Surface  rot,  of  avocado,  443; 
sweetpotuto,  113* 

Susceptibility  (see  also 
resistance),  of  rice  vars, 
to  blast,  149 « 

Sweet  cherry,  see  cherry,  sweet. 

Sweetclover,  white:  mosaic,  193. 

Sweetpotato:  black  rot,  113,  222: 
blue  mold,  451;  charcoal  rot, 
451;  chilling,  451;  freezing 
injury,  451;  Diplodia  rot, 

451;  internal  breakdown,  113; 
Rhizopus  rot,  451;  scurf,  113, 
l60 ;  Spergon  for  disease  con¬ 
trol,  44,  l60,  222,  283;  stem 
rot,  113;  surface  rot,  113. 

Sycamore:  see  Plat anus . 

Synchytrium  aureum,  256. 

Systemic  arsenic  toxicity,  see 
r r sonic  t c xi city,  sys t emi c . 


Take-all,  of  wheat,  192. 

Taphrina  confusa,  257* 

—  deformans,  6,  11,  1C9,  116, 
293. 

Tar  spot  (black  blotch),  of 
grasses,  20,  21,  72,  194. 

Target -board  leaf spot,  of  flax, 
295. 

Tatter-leaf  (virus),  of  sweet 
cherry,  329* 

Teichosoora  megastega,  255* 

Tennessee,  54,  76,  I46,  376,  451. 

T  e  t  r a  c  hlor o-pnra-b enz oqui none , 
tetrachloroquinone ,  see  Spergon. 

Tetr&me thyl  thiuram- disulfide , 
see  Tiiiosan. 

Texas,  17,  18,  46,  146,  171,  282, 
239,  364,  371,  408,  438,  444 
ff.,  499. 

Thely podium  sagittatum:  Puccinia 
aristid.ae,  19  6. 

Thieiavlopsis  basicola,  52,  111, 
236,  433,  436,  478. 

—  paradoxa , ' 449 » 
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Thiosan,  for  cereal  seed  treat¬ 
ment,  377;  for  turf  disease 
control,  202,  495. 

Thlaspi  sp. :  Puccinia  thla specs, 

1st  rept.  in  lev.,  196. 

Thrips  injury,  to  peanuts,  5GG. 

Thuja  plica ta:  Chloroscypha 
soaveri,  1st  rept.  from  Idaho, 

392;  leaf  blights,  392. 

Thyronectria  r.ustro-americana , 

376. 

Tilletia,  on  wheat,  291,  377,- 

380. 

-  caries,  1C9,  236. 

—  foetida,  193,  236. 

—  guyotiana,  '236. 

-  levis,  see  foetida* 

-  tritici,  see  caries. 

Tipblight  (virus),  see  under 
virus  diseases. 

Tipburn,  of  endive,  .17;  lettuce, 

447;  potato,  48. 

Tita.es  sp.,  254. 

Tobacco:  abnormalities,  252;  ab¬ 
sence  of  growing  point,  252; 
albinism,  252;  Alto-maria,  437; 
unf ulr r  leaf s pot ,  6 ,  53,  437 ; 
anthr*  cnose  (undet.),  243,  477; 
bacterial  (Granville)  wilt,  52, 
111,  355,  433,  A 35,  spread  in 
Vr . ,  435;  beaker-shaped  leaves, 
252;  bL-ck  root  rot,  52,  111, 

•286,  433,  436,  478,  Chloropic- 
r-in  for  control,  478;  black- 
fire,  see  angular  le„f spot; 
blackleg,  223,  434,  1st  rept. 
in  Fla.,  223;  blackshank,  52, 

111,  25C,  395,  433,  434;  Botry- 
tis,  251;  branch-tipped  leaves, 
252;  brown  root  rot,  286,  478; 
brown  spot,  53,  432,  478;  damp¬ 
ing-off,  7,  121,  286;  diseases 
in  Md. ,  477,  Mass.,  285,  P. 

247;  Va.,  52,  432,  434;  downy 
mildew  (blue  mold),  7,  52,  111, 
121,  201,  223,  243,  286,  337, 

432,  434,  477,  control  with 
Formate,  201,  223,  with  sodium 
dimethyl  dithio-carbamate,  2C2, 
with  Spergon,  223,  occurrence 
in  field,  286;  dropleaf,  287; 


(Tobacco)  drowning,  121;  dwarf¬ 
ing,  252;  fertilizer  injury, 
286;  firing,  432,  478;  "fish 
yellows",  286;  f reaching,  432, 
437,  477;  frogeye,  251,  478; 
Fusarium  wilt,  111,  478;  gray 
mold,  251 ;  houseburn,  477; 
leaf spots,  111,  437;  meadow 
nematode,  410;  mosaic  (virus), 
53,  111,  248,  286,  432,  436, 
477,  yellow,  248;  mottle 
(virus),  248;  multiple  branch¬ 
ing,  252;  mutations,  252; 
nitrogen  deficiency,  252; 
poor  germination,  287;  potash 
hunger,  252,  437;  rhizcctonia, 
53,  112,  433,  436;  ringspot 
(virus),  53,  432,  436,  477; 
rootknot,.  53,  112,  251,  410, 
433,  435;  sand-dr own,  437; 
soft  rot,  287;  sore shin,  53, 
433,  436;  southern  stem  rot 
or  sclerotial  wilt,  53,  112, 
433,  436;  stem  or  rib  rot  (un¬ 
det.),  251;  stunting,  287 ; 
sunburn,  287;  undet.  disease, 

?  virus,  2 50;  wet  weather  in¬ 
jury,  437;  wildfire,  6,  53,  243 
286,  477. 

Tomato:  Alternaria  rot,  A 51; 
anthracnose,  384,  outbreak  in 
N.  J.,  492;  bacterial  canker, 
366;  bacterial  soft  rot,  451; 
bacterial  speck,  369;  bacterial 
spot,  8,  9,  48,  369;  bacterial 
(Granville)  wilt,  113;  blight 
350,  351,  492,  ?=curlytop  330, 
?=late  blight  351;  blossom 
shedding,  46;  blossom- end  rot, 
4c8,  353;  buckeye  rot,  352,  451; 
curlytop,  48,  ?35G;  diseases 
in  Tex.,  46;  early  blight,  6, 
48,  113,  261,  336,  366,  367, 

384,  489,  492,  outbreak  in  N.J. 
492;  fruit  oox,  47;  fruit  rot, 
18,  48,  352,  384,  491 ;  Fusarium 
wilt,  48,  3o6,  367;  late  blight 
6,  9,  ?351,  366,  367,  383,  411, 
451,  472,  488,  control,  491, 
outbreak  in  K.  Y. ,  488;  leaf- 
mold,  49,  367, 
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( T Oj  .a to)  1  ea f -mold. ,  o  c  c  ur r  enc  e 
in  field,  49;  manganese  defi¬ 
ciency,  198;  market  diseases, 

18,  451 ;  mosaic  (virus),  47, 

367,  369,  452,  470,  spread  by 
vine-lifters,  370;  mottling 
(virus),  452;  railhead  spot, 

451;  Phoma  rot,  451;  Phomop- 
sis  rot,  18;  Pleospora  rot,  451; 
puff,  48;  Pyt.hiui'4  stem  rot,  359; 
ring spot  (virus),  367;  rootknot, 

4.8,  113;  rosette  (undet.),  new 
disease  in  Tex.,  47;  scald, 

367 ;  Septoria  blight,  6,  366, 

367,  369,  334,  492,  outbreak  in 
F.  J.,  492;  shoestring  (virus), 

433;  shoulder-blotch,  43;  soil- 
rot,  43;  southern  blight,  48; 
so otted-wilt  (virus),  47;  Stem- 
ohylium  blight,  outbreak  in 

.  F.  J.,  492;  streak  (virus), 

306,  367,  (single-virus)  361, 

452;  tipb light  (virus),  first 
rept.  in  Vj.  Va. ,  278,  suggested 
survey,  279,  negative  repts.  , 

384;  Verticillium  wilt,  366; 
virus  diseases,  47,  48,  278, 

361,  366,  367,  369,  384,  452, 

47 C ,  49 3 ;  witches’  b r  o on 
(virus),  47;  yellow- too  (un¬ 
det.),  47. 

Top  blight,  of  rhododendron,  333* 

Trnnzsc.helia  pruni-spinosae  var. 
discolor,  116. 

-  -  var.  typica,  116. 

Trees:  diseases  in  Idaho,  391* 

Trichosohaeria  Solaris,  254. 

Trifolium  pratense:  see  clover, 
red  . 

Triodia  f lava :  Puccinia  Wind¬ 
sor  ice,  194. 

Trj.psacum  dactylo.ides:  Puccinia 
triosaci,  195,,  373. 

Trisetu.m  cane  seen s :  Mycosphaer- 
ella  tulasnei,  230. 

-  flavescens:  Collet otri chum 

,  ■  rami ni col urn ,  71 « 

- sulcatum:  fungi  on  Mt.  Shasta, 

258. 

Tritelia  ixio.id.es  var.  analina: 
Heterosporium  allii,  253. 
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Triticuixi  (except  aestivum,  see 
wheat):  Cercosporella  her- 
pot ri chord e.s,  233;  Fusarium 
culfiiorum,  234;  Tilletia 
caries,  236;  Wb.jnowi.cia  gram- 
inis,  233. 

Tsuga  canadensis:  Puccinia  strum 
myrtilli,  349. 

-  mertensiana:  fungi  on  Mt. 

Shasta,  258. 

Tuber  rots,  of  ootato,  108,  352, 
450. 

Tulip:  botrytis  blight,  6. 
Tulostoma  tuber  cul.  at  urn,  259* 

T u pe 1 0 :  see  Nys  s a . 

Turf:  see  grasses. 

Turnip:  clubroot,  350. 

Tylenchus  tritici,  see  Anguina 
tritici . 

Typhula  sp. ,  255,  258. 

U lmu s :  u  D ut c h  elm  disease”,  dis¬ 
cussion  of  name,  46C;  leaf- 
spot,  6,  19.5,  370. 

Undet.  blue:  spot,  of  A; ropy- 
r  on  s  pi c  a t um ,  233* 

Undet.  diseases,  of  fruit  crops, 
13;  tobacco,  250,  251. 

Uredo  sapota.e,  260. 

Urocystis  agropxri,  20,  21,  74, 
236,  255, "361,  439,  497. 

—  tritici,  236,  381;  form  of 
U.  agropyri,  381. 

Uromyces  aemulus,  197* 

-  fabae,  93,  2p6,  258;  para¬ 
sitized  by  Darluca  filuin, 

256,  258/ 

- gramo.ni cola,  21,  194. 

-  halstedii,  75. 

-  hyperici,  256. 

- intri ca t  u  s ,  197. 

-  mysticus,  237. 

—  phaseoli  var.  typica,  335* 

—  —  var.  vignae,  193* 

-  punctatus,  197* 

—  stria t us ,  191. 

-  trifelii,  499 • 

I.Jstilago,  on  oats,  239,  353,  377 
- a  venae,  .110,  192,  236,  290. 

—  bromivora,  194,  255* 

—  buliata ,  21,  74,  237,  327,49 
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Ustilago  crUs-gaill,  236. 

—  echinata,  237. 

-  hordei,  see  Ustilago  jensenii. 

-  hypodytes ,  237. 

-  jensenii,  192,  237,  26l,  239, 

290,  291,  377. 

— -  kolleri,  11C,  192,  237,  291. 

-  levis,  see  Ustilago  kolleri. 

- - -  mulf ordia na ,  237 . 

—  neglecta,  22,  71. 

- nigra ,  110. 

-  nuda,  11C,  192,  261,  290, 

327,  363. 

-  rabenhorstiana,  74,  194. 

-  sitanii,  237. 

striaef orrnis ,  22,  237,  497, 

496 .  . 

—  tritici,  110,  191,  237,  353, 
355,  331. 

---  zeae,  193,  295,  353. 

Utah,  330,  443,  450. 

Va.ecinium  australe:  see  blue¬ 
berry. 

Valsa,  on  peach,  293* 

Vegetables:  diseases  in  lias 3., 

6 ,  l  .  J . ,  49  2 ,  T  exas ,  4.  6  ; 
market  diseases,  15,  442. 
Venturia  inaequalis,  6,  12, 

104,  114,  120,  152,  154,  161, 
2CC,  243,  292,  294,  350,  355, 
411. 

Vermicular! a  dematium,  343. 
Ver.ticillium,  on  new  hosts,  37C, 
raspberry,  294. 

—  alp o- at rum,  133,  366,  370, 

5  Cl. . 

Vetch,  hairy:  seed  treatment  with 
Spergon  and  Spergcnex,  162. 
Viburnum  opulus:  bacteria!  leaf- 
spot  ,  306 . 

Vicia  calif ornica:  Uromyc.es  fabae, 
253. 

Vinca  minor:  foctrot  and  stem 
canker,  332. 

Virginia,  52,  54,  76,  222,  23C, 
263,  332,  334,  360,  379,  362, 
363,  413,  432,  434,  446,  450, 
457,  476. 

Virus  diseases,  of  cherry,  261, 

329 ;  fruit  crops,  13 1 


( V.1  r  u  s  d  i  s  ea  s  e  s ) ,  potato,  6 , 

10  i,  242;  red  clover,  499. 

- ,  buckskin ■,  of  sweet  cherry, 

first  rent .  in  Greg.,  141. 

— ,  curly too,  of  spinach,  49 j 
tomato ,  46. 

— ,  "group  2n,  of  peach,  139. 

— ,  leafroll,  of  potato,  7, 

242,  336. 

- ,  lethal,  of  cantaloup, 

331. 

- ,  little-peach,  of  Japanese 

plum,  and  peach,  351. 

— ,  Lombard  slum  latent  virus, 
454;  symptoms  in  other  vars. , 
455. 

- ,  marginal  leaf snot  of  reach, 

15 ,  136 . 

- ,  mosaic,  of  bean,  46,  113, 

369;  biac.lbeiry,  13;  bramble 
fruits,  13;  Bromus  inermis, 

194;  cantaloup,  331;  cownea, 

49;  cucumber,  7,  1C,  335,  366; 
garlic ,  364;  -mu ng  bean,  359; 
pea,  44-6;  pepper,  46,  449; 
raspberry ,  13;  soybean,  362, 

431,  473;  squash,  46;  sweet- 
clover,  193;  tobacco,  53,  111, 
247,  248,  286,  43 2,  43b,  477; 
tomato,  47,  361,  367,  369, 

452,  470;  zinnia,  196,  wheat, 
191. 

-  - }  cucumber-virus,  in 

t ornate,  367,  lethal  strain, 
in  cantaloup,  331* 

-  - t  tobacco- virus ,  in 

tomato,  361,  367/452,  470. 

-  - s  yellow,  of  tobacco, 

240;  wheat ,  191. 

- ,  mottle,  of  peach,  13, 

transmission  to  cherry,  3.3; 
prune,  293;  tobacco,  246. 

- ,  mottle-leaf,  of  cherry, 

13. 

- ,  mottl ing ,  of  t  orna  to,  152. 

- ,  necrotic  rings pot,  of  cherry, 

329. 

— ,  net-necrosis,  of  potato,  242. 

- ,  pink-fruit,  of  cherry,  14. 

- ,  orune-dwarf,  in  Lombard 

plum,  455. 
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(Virus  diseases)  purple-top,  of 
potato,  108. 

— ,  ringspot,  of  cherry,  293; 
soybean,  332;  tobacco,  53 ,  432, 
436,  477;  tomato,  .367. 

- ,  rosette,  of  peach,  116. 

— ,  shoestring,  of  tomato,  493* 
— ,  spotted  wilt,  of  tomato,  47. 

- ,  streak,  of  tomato,  361,  366, 

367,  452,  single-virus,  361, 

452. 

- ,  stunt,  of  cult,  blueberry, 

z'  1  “I 

<4.1.1  . 

- ,  tatter-leaf,  of  sweet  cherry, 

329. 

- ,  tioblight,  1st  rent,  in  W. 

Va. ,  273;  copper,  273;  tomato, 
273,  279,  334. 

- ,  undet.,  of  peanut,  501; 

soybean,  3">1;  tobacco,  250. 

- ,  wa r t ,  of  peach,  1 3 . 

- ,  witches*  broom,  of  tomato, 


47 . 


- ,  X-diseaso,  see  yellow-rod 

virosis . 

- ,  yellow-red  virosis,  of 

choke cherry  and  peach,  7,  293. 

- - >  ■western,  13,  14,  133. 

- ,  yellows ,  jx  (sour)  cherry, 

261,  293,  329;  eggplant,  49; 
oeech,  354. 

Walnut,  Persian  (English): 

bacterial  blight,  307* 

War  emergency  crops:  belladonna 
( di ug  plant ) ,  230 ;  guayule 
(rubber),  476;  safflower 
( drying- oil ) ,  282 . 

Wart  (virus),  of  peach,  13. 
Washington,  16,  18,  223,  327,  379, 
320,  442,  443,  445,  443,  449. 
Watermelon:  anthracnose,  18,  19, 
112,  452;  bruising,  18,  19; 
downy  mildew ,  366;  stem-end 
decay,  18,  19,  452. 

\ / e akne c k  (undet.),  of  sorghum, 

192. 

leather,  1941s  Dec.,  28;  year,  28. 

- ,  winter  of  1941-42,  121. 

- ,  1942:  Jan.,  80;  Feb.,  121; 


(Weather) ,  1942:  Mar.,  173; 

A nr . ,  223;  May ,  275;  June , 
302;  July,  339;  Aug.,  403; 
Sept.,  4-20;  Oct.,  458;  Nov., 
502;  fall,  502;  summer,  403; 
precipitation  for  year,  307. 
Weather  injuries:  freezing 
injury  to  fruit  trees,  114; 
peach,  115;  sweetpotato,  451. 

-  heat  injury,  to  oaks  and 

other  broadleavos  in  Calif., 
llo;  tomato,  46;  tomato 
fruit,  367. 

-  wot  weather  injury,  to 

tobacco,  121,  437. 

-  winter  injury,  to  fruit 


crop 

c\* 

1 — 1 

00 

Weeds: 

control 

by 

plant 

diseases 

294. 

West  V 

irginia , 

54, 

76, 

278,  288, 

494- 

Wheat : 

exit  lira  one  s  e 

288 

;  basal 

glum 

e  rot,  1 

00 , 
/U, 

bio  ck 

chaff , 

193)  327)  379;  black  leaf spot, 

240 ;  bunt,  109)  193)  236,  377) 

330,  (dwarf)  330,  control  with 
Spergon,  377;  Cmrcosporella 
footrot,  233;  emc wn  rot,  234; 
dry-land  f octroi,  193)  368; 
flag  smut,  286,  381;  footrot, 

193)  233,  291)  363;  Fusarium 
culmorum,  234;  glume  blotch, 

191;  head  molds,  379;  Helpinth- 
osporium  leaf spot,  234)  240; 
Helminth os porium  sativum,  234 > 

327;  He laiiTcho sporxum  tritici- 
vulgaris,  yellow-spot  disease, 

1st  ropt.  for  U.  S.  (Md.  ,  N.Y.), 
246;  leaf  mold,  230,  235;  leaf 
rust,  110,  189,  213,  217,  218, 

289,  240,  241,  260,  288,  289, 

290,  291,  327,  328,  368,  381, 

396,  478,  prediction  of  epiphyto- 
tics,  213;  lodging,  368;  loose 
smut,  110,  191,  237,  353,  355, 

381;  molds ,  379;  mosaic,  yellow, 
191;  nematode,  110,  337,  479, 
spread  in  S.  Car.,  337;  powdery 
mildew,  110,  191,  230,  240,  289, 

291,  368;  Rhizoctonia  solani,  239; 
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(Wheat)  root-browning,  327;  root 
rot,  234,  368;  scab,  193,  323, 
353,  354,  379,  396;  secondary 
root  rot,  232;  Septoria ,  291; 
smut,  291;  speckled  leaf  blotch, 
191,  218,  219,  232,  240,  290, 
368;  Spergon  for  bunt  control, 
377;  stem  rust,  110,  189,  219, 
233,  '283,  290,  291,  327,  363, 
381,  396,  478,  overwintering, 
190,  291 ;  s trine  rust,  238, 

291,  331;  take-all,  .192;  yel¬ 
low-spot  disease,  2f6. 

White  nine  blister  rust,  see 
Cronartium  ribicola. 


White  rot,  of  garlic,  onion, 
shallot,  219. 


White  rust,  see  Albugo. 

Wildfire,  of  tobacco,  6,  53,  243, 
286,  477. 

Willow:  see  Salix. 

Wilt,  (see  also  bacterial  wilt), 
of  bean,  151;  cotton,  108,  370, 
501;  cucumber,  9;  flax,  192, 
295;  pea,  336;  potato,  48; 
raspberry ,  294;  soybean,  332; 
tobacco,  111,  478;  tomato,  48, 


36o,  367. 

Wilting  (undet.),  of  prune,  14. 
Wisconsin,  19,  79,  287,  394,  396, 
446,  450,  453,  496,  498. 
Witches’  broom  (virus),  of  toma¬ 


to,  47 « 

Wojnowicia  graminis,  grasses  and 
cereals  in  Wash. ,  232. 

"’/cod  rot,  of  gum  railroad  ties, 
2o0 ;  peach,  138. 

Wyoming ,  328. 


X-disease,  see  yellow-red  virosis 
under  virus  diseases. 

Xanthium  spn. :  Puccinia  xanthii, 

196. 

Xanthomonas  camnestris,  295,  352, 
369 . 

—  juglandis ,  307. 

-  malvacearum ,  107,  473,  474. 

—  papavericola,  337. 

—  phaseoli,  113,  334,  369,  382, 
444,  493. 

-  -  var.  sojense,  111,  356, 

332,  472. 

-  pruni,  6,  108,  11 6. 

-  translucens,  192,  396. 

—  -  f,  Sp,  undulosa,  193,  327, 

379. 

—  vesicatoria,  8,  9,  48,  113, 
369. 

Yellow-red  virosis,  see  under 
virus  diseases. 

Yellow  spot  (Undet.),  of  oeach, 

15. 

Yellow-spot  disease,  of  wheat, 

246. 

Yellow-ton  (undet.),  of  tom to , 

47. 

Yellows,  of  cabbage,  8,  9,  1C, 

335,  369. 

Yellows  (virus),  se.e  under  virus 
diseases , 

Youngberry :  diseases  in  Idaho,  11. 

Zinc  deficiency,  see  under  defi¬ 
ciency  diseases. 

Zinnia:  mosaic,  196;  powdery  mil¬ 
dew,  196. 


ERRATA 

See  also  corrections  on  pages  82,  94,  173,  253,  373,  335,  439- 
p.  328:  Crown  rust,  read  Puccinia  coronata  instead  of  P.  anomala. 

0.  370:  2d  paragraph,  read  Gnomonia  ulmea  for'  elm  leaf  spot  instead 
of  G.  veneta. 

p.  382:  frog-eye  leafspot  of  soybean,  correct  spelling  of  species  is 
daizu,  not  diazu  as  given. 


y 
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